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THE  PATRIOT. 

Toefday,  April  3»  1791. 


TO  THE 

FEOPLE  OF  GREAT'BRJTAm>, 


"  O  LiBEiLTT  !  thou  choiceft  treafure, 
"  Seat  of  Virtue !— fource  of  Pleafure  ! 
*'  LiF£,  without  thee,  knows  no  blelling^ 
**  No  endeanneat  worth  carelUag  1". 


i^I>JCE  the  bleflin gs  attendant  on  Libertt, 
Civil  and  Religious^  have  b^en  firll  known,  it  has  been. 
TMiiverfaliy  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  choiceft  Gitis  of 
Heaven  ;  that  nothing  can  fo  greatly  contribute  to  our 
Telicity  in  our  progrefe through  Life  ;  and  that,  as  fuch, 
wrought  to  be  particularly  attentive,  not  only  to  guards 
and  fecure  it  for  ourielves,  but  alfo  to  do  all  in  ouc 
power  to  tranfmit  it  fafe  and  uncori-upted  to  Pofterity, 

**  Liberty  (fays  a  celebrated  writer)  is  of  that  vafl: 
*  importance,  and  infinite  confequence  to  mankind,  that 
^-  *tis  iro^ofliblcfor  any  natioa  £0  value-it  too  highly,  or 

"to* 
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"  to  be  too  jeaVoHs  of  every  or  any  attempt  which  mnj*- 
**  have  a  tendency  to  infiinge  or  deftroy  it.  *  Tis  one  of 
»'  the  nobleft  Gifts  of  God  to  Man  ;  the  foundation  of 
"•'  Property  ;  the  loupce  of  Hajipinefs  in  pubhc  and  pri- 
*'  vate  life,  and  efTentially  necefTary  to  all  rational  and  ac- 
*'  ceptable  Religjon.  Life  itfelf,  without  Liberty,  is  not 
*'  only  a  burthen  to  a  generous  mind,  but  even  a  reproach 
•'  and  fcandal  to  Human  Nature." 

The  people  of  Great-Britain  have  long  boafted  of 
this  invaluable  bleffing  as  their  peculiar  birthright — and 
certainly  every  Briton  fliould  bear  that  pride  about  him, 
fhould  cherifli  the  renrembrance  of  that  birthright,  and 
Icep  it  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  his  heart,  as  the  title 
of  his  nobleft  inheritance,  and  the  firft  privilege  and. dig- 
nity of  his  nature. 

But  it  i$  a  melancholy  confideration,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  nation  in  the  enlightened  part  of  the  globe, 
that  underftands  fo  little  of  the  nature,  value  and  extent 
of  that  Liberty,  which  ought  to  be  fo  highly  efteemed,  as 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  how 
Is  it  poflible,  if  men  are  ignorant  of  thofe  Rights  in  which 
their  greatell  happinefs  confifls,  that  they  (hould  be  pro- 
perly prepared  to  defend  them,  againft  the  open  attacks, 
or  fccret  encroachments  of  the  defigning  and  interefted, 
who  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  deviling  a  variety  of/ 
plans  to  deprive  them  of  fuch  rights,  ' .,-. 

That  this  ignorance  of  the  origin  and  principles  of 
the  Political  and  Civil  Liberty  we  now  enjoy,  exijisy  has 
long  been  too  clearly  evinced,     Afk  nine-tenths  of  the  . 
inhabitants  of  this  populous  and  flourifhing  ifland,   irt"* 

what 


what  the  excellence  of  our  Briti&  Conftitiitjon  confifts,. 
and  they  will  be  fouod  incapable  of  anfwering  you. 
They  will  tell  you  it  U  the  hifi  in  the  Kx^orld — but  they 
kaow  this  only  from  bearfay,  either  from  its  being  told 
them  by  their  progenitors,  or  by  thofe  whom  they  look 
lip  to  as  poffeffed  of  better  and  more  extenfive  iaforma- 
lion  than  therofelves. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  defeft,  and  to  induce  the  people- 
at  large  to  examine  and  to  think  for  themfelves,  that 
this  work  wr.s  fet  on  foot.  It  is  a  truth  eftabiiflied  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  Liberty  (though  Heaven's  beft 
gift  to  Man)  like  all  other  earthly  property,  is,  without 
due  care,  fubje^t  to  continual  injury,  and,  in  the  end, 
liable  to  be  entirely  loilor  dcftroyed.  And  we  muft  re- 
peat, that  wh^n  a  people  are  ignorant  of  whaf  their  pro- 
perty conlifts,  it  is  not  likely  they  fliould  Mis  proper  mea-- 
fures  to  preferre  it.  We  cannot,  we  will  not  fuppoie,  that 
Britons--our  countryoaeu  and  teUoweMizensr-rcan  be  an- 
xious to  maintain  and  defend  their  right  :o  the  fpade 
with  which  they  dig,  or  the  looaa  with  .which  they  weave, 
and  yet  to  continue  iefeniible  or  unfplicitous  tor  the  pre- 
fervation  of  that  which  conftitutes  th;ir  righi  to  poflefs  the 
earnings  which  they  derive  from  thf  fpaile  and  the  loom. 
Such  a  fuppofition  is  too  degrading  aoad  w<  reje^  it 
with  the  difdain  it  merits > . 

It  will  be  our  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  &ew  wiiat  it  is- 
that  conftitutes  Liberty,  by  a  delineation  of  gcr,£rn« 
rnent-sio  geocFal,  and  ftur  own  excctieat  GoniUtucioo,  oar 
Form  of  Government,  in  particular.  To  point  oxK  the- 
origin  of  Liberty — the  methods  by  which  r.Icr.e  it  "can  lie- 
prefer,cd-p-tbs  innumerable  atid  ineftixnable  bleffinga 
B  S  which 
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whfch  for  ever  attend  it — the  many  and  moll  likely  modes' 
by  which  it  may  fuffer  injury,  or  finally  be  loft,  and  with 
it,  every  permanent  and  fuperior  enjoyment  of  life, 
whip h  are  fo  intimately  bleoded,  that  they  mn&  exift  or 
pcrifli  together* 

This  we  proroife  fhall  be  (hewn  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  the  fubjeft  Ihall  be  difcuffed  in  fo  plain  and  clear  a 
manner,  in  every  poflible  view  of  it,  that  the  meaneft  ca- 
jwcity  fliall  be  enabled  to  underftand  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  he  lives ;  to  value  the^  blefliiigs 
i,vhich  he  derives  from  it ;  to  afcertain  the  origin  and  ef- 
lentials  of  thofc  duties  which  as  a  member  of  that  fociety 
he  is  bound  to  perform,  for  the  purpofe  of  contributing 
his  proportion  towards  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of 
this  Conftitution,  and  of  tranfmitting  it  in  a  pure  and  per- 
ic&.  ftate  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  future  generations, 
^vhofe  interefls  every  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  attend  to, 
and  proteft,  in  the  degree  immediately  next  to  his  own. 

No  apology  fiiouid  fcem  to  be  necelTary  for  entering 
upon  the  difcuffion  of  fo  interefling  and  important  a  fub- 
je6l,  at  any  time ;  but,  if  ever  an  sera  appeared  more 
proper  than  another  for  a  public  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Government,  it  is  the  prefent,  when  a  general 
change  feems  likely  to  take  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  great  and  momentous  events  which  have  al- 
1  eady  fucceeded  each  other  in  different  countries,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  have  furprifed  and  aftoniflied,  have 
very  naturally  excited,  in  every  one,  a  curiofityand  a  wifli 
tobecome  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fuiidamenlal 
j^Wicipies  of  Governments  in  general,  and  ths  fecret,  or 
nudn  Springs,  by  which  they  are  actuated,  fp  as  to  occa- 
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floo  and  bring  about  fuch  great  and  important  re?olu- 
tions. 

The  Conftitution  of  Great-Britain,  highly  admired' 
and  excellent  as  it  is,  in  its  original  nature  and  fplrit^ 
when  it  comes  to  be  clofely  examined,  may  perhaps  be 
found,  in  many  refpeifts,  to  have  its  hiftre  tarnillied, 
and  its  vigour  and  energy  impaired,  by  the  deftruc^ive 
hand  of  Time,  or  from  the  artful  and  fecret  encroach- 
ments of  the  fervile  tools  of  Arbitrary  Power,  encou- 
raged thereto  by  the  fupine  careleffhef?,  and  the  blind 
ignorance  of  part,  and  the  depravity  of  others  among 
the  people,  in  the  negligence  with  which  they  guarded 
the  Palladium  of  all  that,  as  free  Men,  ought  to  have 
been  dear  to  them,  ariling  from  their  not  having  an 
adequate  apprehendon  of  its  nature  and  value. 

If  this  be  the  cafe — as  we  fear  it  is^we  fhould  ill 
deferve  the  name  of  Patriots,  fliould  we  longer  for- 
bear to  point  out  the  evil  tendency  of  fuch  fupinenefs, 
ignorance,  negligence,  or  depravity,  to  the  great  Body 
of  the  People ;  and  to  warn  them,  that  a  continuance  in 
it,  cannot  fail  of  being  ultimately  attended  with  the  moft 
'pernicious  confequences,  and  perhaps  the  entire  annihi- 
lation of  that  noble  and  magnificent  fabric  in  which  they 
arefo  deeply  interefted,  and  which  ihey  are  bound  to  fup- 
port  and  defend,  even  at  the  hazard  and  expence  of 
their  lives. 

**  A  free  Government  (fays  Machiavel)  in  order  to 
**  maintain  itfelf  free,  hath  need  every  day  of  fome  nev? 
"  provifion  in  favour  of  LiBERxy." 

A3 
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As  the  Sun,  by  a  beautiful  figure,  is  called  ikxtfoul 
of  tiiat  fyftem  of  which  it  is  the  center,  and  which  with- 
out its  beams  would  be  all  darknefs  and  death — fo  the 
fanic  juft  figure  is  applied  to  Liberty,  in  the  i?r/V//& 
ConJiitHtion,  by  that  venerable  adage,  "  Vita  reipublica, 
*♦  pax  ;  et  animus  Libertas  ;  etCorpus  leges." — "  Of  the 
*'  Comnronwealth  Peace  n  the  Ufe^  Laws  the  body^  and - 
»*  Liberty  ihefouL''* 

Our  patriotic  countr}'man,  Lord  Camden — the  glo- 
rious and  never  to  be  forgotten  Defender  of  our  Liberties 
againft  the  baneful  and  infamous  attacks  of  General  War- 
rants— once  faid,  *' I  wifti  the  maxim  of  Machiavel 
«'  was  followed, — that  of  examining  a  Conftitution,  at 
*'  certain  periods,  according  to  its  firft  principles — this 
*' would  corrc6l  abufes,  and  fupplyclefeds." — In  con- 
formity to  this  idea,  which  correfponds  exaflly  with  our 
own,  we  propofc  to  examine  our  glorious  Conftitution, 
*'  according  to  its  firft  principles ;"  in  doing  w-hich,  we 
will  not  only  jwint  out  fuch  *'  defefts"  as  appear  to  us 
to  defervfc  the  name,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  fliew  the 
proper  and  natural  means  of  correfting  the  abufes  atif- 
jng  fr«m  them,  and  of  efteftually  healing  the  wounds 
they  caufe.  We  will  endeavour  to  convince  the  collec- 
tive Body  of  the  People  of  Great-Britain,  that  they  ought 
not  blindly  to  adore  what  they  do  not  uoderftand  ;  but, 
undcrftanding,  to  adore  the  real,  perfeft,  tmd  truly  ex- 
cellent ftrufture  of  the  Bxitifli  Conftitution,  free  frono 

every 

*  A  tranflatioa  is  meant  to  he  given  to  every  jLatjn  iir  Freach 
quotation  which  may  occ.ifionally  \ifi  iriaile  ufCsOf  in  this  Work,  as 
the  body  of  the  people — for  whofe  information  it  is  intended— CSti- 
liot  be  expetited  to  be  cojiYerfiiiit  with  thefe  languages. 
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CTPry  bafe  and  degrading  alloy,  which  may  atprefent  be 
■unhappily  mixed,  with  thofe  bright,  genuine,  pure  and 
iotrinfic  material?,  of  which  it  was  originally  conopofed. 

Having  thus  openly  and  candidly  avowed  our  inten- 
tions, and  fliewn  the  plan  on  which  we  propofe  to  pro- 
ceed, we  hereby  invite  ever)'  real  friend  to  Truth,^  Li- 
berty and  Mankind,  to  aid  and  affift  in  the  glorious  caufe 
of  perpetuating  that  noble  and  magnificent  fabric,  the 
Conftitution  of  Great-Britain.  A  reform  of  abufes,  and 
an  equal  Rtprtfentatlon  of  the  People,  are  the  firft  objeifts 
of  our  Paper,  and  we  think  it  neceffary  to  apprize  our 
readers,  that  their  time  fliall  not  be  wafled  in  mere  cono 
troverfies  and  perfonalities.  Bad  Meafures  fliall  be  ar- 
raigned, and  bad  Menexpofed ;  but  it  will  be  on  account 
©f  the  public,  and  not  to  harrafs  Adminiftraiions,  or  to 
injure  private  Charafters.— — We  referve  to  ourfelves  a 
right  of  judging  on  the  merits  of  every  piece,  which  may 
be  offered  to  us  for  publication  ;  but  we  promife  never  to 
mutilate,  nor  to  publifh  a  part  of  any,  the  remainder  of 
which  we  may  deem  exceptionable,  withoirt  the  author's 
confent.  And  to  avoid  a  lofs  of  time  in  fuc-h  cafes,  we. 
wifh  that  every  Correfpondent  would  add  a  note,  faying 
how  far  he  will  truft  to  our  judgment  in  that  particular, 
or  whether  he  infifts  upon  the  whole  ftaqding  as- feat  to 
us.  In  the  latter  cafe,  we  can  only  proceed  by  immedi- 
ate adoption,  or  inftant  reje£tioa — and  nothing  elfe  mujt 
he  expeSled from  us. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  infinite  concern  to  us,  to 
refleft,  that  the  enormous  expence  of  the  firft  coft  of  phi- 
lofophical  and  political  tradts  (the  grand  fources  of  in- 
formation oa  this  important  fubjeil)  was  an  impedim  ent 

to 
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to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  general  knowledge  on  thefff 
heads,  among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people- 
Various  periodical  publications  have  contributed  to  obvi- 
ate this  difficulty,  in  many  refpe£ls,  but  not  one  has  hi- 
therto embraced  the  idea  which  our  zeal  for  the  rights 
and  interefts  of  the  People  has  fuggefled,  of  eftablifliing. 
a  periodical  Work,  which  is  profefledly  appropriated 
to  the  univerfal  "  information  of  the  Public  Mind,  la 
*'  the  grand  and  important  fcience  of  Politics,  and  th? 
*•  various  branches  of  Philofophy  connefted  with  ii,'*  at 
a  price  fo  very  inoderate  as  to  come  withiu  the  compaf* 
of  almoll  every  one*s  pnrchafe. 

To  yoti,  then,  O  People:  of  GREAT-BiLiTAiiJy 
our  Friends,  Countrymen,,  and  Fella w-Citizens,'u>^«*'M^ 
addrefs  our/elves  ;  and  at  the  moment  we  requeft  your 
fupport  and  patronage  of  a  Work— the  deiign  and  end  of 
which  is  to  promote  and  forward  your  moft  valuable  inte- 
refts,—we  doubt  not  but  we  (hall  enjoy  it  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  ample  degree.  In  this  confidence,  we  for  the-, 
prefent  take  our  leave,  and  refign  into  your,  handa  thet 
protedtion  of.  THE  PATRIOT. 


March  to,  1795,  THE  EDITORS^ 
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THE  hnmortal  feme  of  JUNIUS  has. Jlown  with  fuch  rapidity  on 
Eagles  wings,  frcHti  Pole  to  Pole,  that  we  think  we  cannot  poffi- 
bly  imprefs  the  Public  Mind  with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
THE  PATRIOT,  than  by  fekfting  for  our  firft  El&y,  Ihe  fol- 
lowing Dedicatiom  of  HIS  Letters 


-TO  THE 

ENGLISH  NATION. 

J[  Dedicate  to  you  a  Colleftion  of  Letters,  r;rit- 
ten  by  one  of  yourfelves  for  the  common  benefit  of  us 
;all.    They  would  never  have  grown  to  this  fize  without 
your  continued  encouragement  and  applaufe.    To  me 
they  originally  owe  nothing  but  a  healthy,  fanguine  con- 
flitution.     Under  jj^^r  care  they  have  thriven.     To  you 
they  are  indebted  for  whatever  ftrength  or  beauty  they 
poflefs.    When  Kings  and  Minifters  are  forgotten ;  when 
the  force  and  direction  of  perfonal  fatire  is  no  longer  un- 
derftood,  and  when   meafures  are  only  felt  in  their  re- 
moteft  confequences,  tlus  Book  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  contain- principles  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofte- 
rlty.*     When  you  leave  the  unimpaired  hereditary  Free- 
hold to  your  children,  you  dobuthalf  your^uty.     Both 
Liberty  and  Property  are  precarious,  unlefs  the  Poffeflbrs 
have  fcnfe  and  fpirit  enough  to  defend  them.     This  is 

not 
■:■  Meaning  the  volume  containii^g  liis  Letters  to  which  this  De« 
ilicciicn  is  prefixed. 
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not  the  language  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my 
gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  folc 
Depofitary  of  my  own  fecret,  and  it  iliall  j)erifli  with 
me. 

If  an  honeft,  and  I  may  truly  affirm  a  laborious  zeal 
lor  the  public  fervice^  has  given  me  a  weight  in  your  cf- 
teem,  let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you  never  to  fuffcr  an 
invafion  of  your  political  Conflitution,  however  minute 
'the  inftanee  may  appear,  to  pafs  by,  without  a  deter- 
mined, perfevering  refiftance.  One  precedent  creates 
another.  They  foon  accumulate  and  conftitute  Law, 
What  yefterday  was fa6l,  to-day  is  Dodlrine.  Examples 
are  fuppofcd  to  juftify  the  moll  dangerous  meafures;  and 
where  they  do  not  fuit  exaftly,  the  defeft  is  fupplied  by 
analogy.  Be  aflured  that  the  Laws,  which  proteft  us  ia 
our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  Conititution,  and  that 
they  muft  fall  or  flourifli  with  it.  This  is  not  the  caiife 
of  a  Fadion,  or  of  a  Party,  or  of  any  Individual,  but  the 
■common  interell  of  every  Man  in  Britain. 

Let  ft  be  impreffed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  in- 
flilled  into  your  children,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 
is  ihtPatladam  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious 
rights  of  an -Englifliman  ;  and  that  the  right  of  Juries 
to  return  a  general  verdlft,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  is 
an  eflentialjjart  of  our  Conftimtion,  not  to  be  controul- 
^d  or  limited  by  the  Judges,  nor  in  any  (hape  queilion- 
able  by  the  Legiflature.  The  power  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.*     They  are 

the 

*  This  pofitive  denial  of  arbitraiy  power  being  veiled  in  the  Le- 
giflature, is  not  in  fail:  a  new  dodlrine.  Wbeatlie  Ivirl  of  Lindfay, 
in  the  year  1675,  brought  in  a  bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  tofre- 
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the  truftees,  not  the  owners   of  the  eftate. — The  fee 
fimple   is   in    us.      They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot 
walle.     When   we  fay  that  the  Legiflature  is  yic/r^-^wf, 
we  mean,  that  it  is  the  higheft  power  known  to  the  Coo- 
ftitution  ;  that  it  is   the  bigheft  in  comparifon  wiih  the 
other  fubordinate  powers  cftablifhed   by   the  laws.     In 
this  fenfe  the  word/upreme  is  relative,  not  abfolutc.  The 
power  of  the  Legiflature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  ge- 
neral rules   of  natural  Juftice,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Community,  but  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  parti- 
cular Conftitution.      If  this  do^rlne  be   not  true,  ws 
mufl:  admit  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  no 
rule  to  direft  their   refolutions,  but   merely  their  own 
will  and'pleafure.     They  might  unite  the  legiflative  and 
executive  power  in  the  fame  hands,  and  diffolve  the  Con- 
ftitution  by  an  A6t  of  Parliament.     But  I  am  perfuaded 
you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  fevea  hundred  per- 
fons,    notorioufly  corrupted  by  the  Crown,    whether 
feven  millions  of  their  equals  fliall  be  Freemen  or  Slaves, 
The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  righ-s,  when  they 
facrifice  thofe  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal,  de- 
generate 

Tent  the  d^tn^ers  ^-1:1.1  might  aiiji  fmm  perf-.r.s  difaffeScJ  to  government , 
"by  which  an  oath  and  f<enalty  was  to  be  impofed  upon  the  msmbers 
©f  both  hovifes,  it  was  affirmed  in  a  proteft  figned  by  twenty-three 
liy  Peers  (ray  Lords  the  Bilhops  were  not  accuftomed  to  protefl) 
*'  Thst  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  parliament  was  an  honour  they 
"  had  by  birth,  and  a  right  fo  inherent  in  them,  and  infepenite  from 
**  them,  that  nothing  could  takiit  av;av,  but  what  by  the  hw  of  the 
*'  land,  muft  withal  take  away  their  lives,  and  corrupt  their 
**  bloo-J."  Thefe  noble  Poers  (whofe  names  are  a  reproach  to 
'tlieir  pofterit))  have  in  this  inftance,  folemnly  den.ed  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  alter  the  conftitution.  Under  a  particxilar  propofi- 
tion,  they  have  afferted  a  general  trcth,  in  which  every  man  in 
Er.gUad  is  concerned. 

B 
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generate  mind.  Withoxit  infilling  on  the  extravagant 
conceffion  made  to  Harry  the  Eigh'h,  .there  are  inftanccs 
in  the  hiiiory  of  other  countries,  of  a  formal,  deliberate, 
Surrender  of  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  So- 
"vereign.  If  England  does  not  fh'are  the  fame  fate,  it  is 
b'ecaufe  we  have  better  refources — than  the  virtue  of 
cither  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

1  faid  that  the  liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  the  PallcJluta 
of  all  youf  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  the  Juries  to 
return  a  general  verdid  is  part  of  yoiu"  Conilitution.  To 
prefeive  the  whole  iyllem  you  muft  correft  your  Legif- 
lature.  With  regard  to  any  influence  of  the  conftituent 
over  the  conduft  of  the  reprefentative,  there  is  Uttle  dif- 
ference betwixt  a  feat  in  Parliament  for  feven  years,  and 
a  feat  for  life.  The  profpeft  of  your  refentment  is  too 
remot°  ;  and  although  the  lafl  feiTion  of  a  feptennial  par- 
liament be  ufually  employed  in  courting  the  favour  of 
the  people,  confider,  that  at  this  rate  your  reprefentatives 
have  fix  years  for  offence,  and  but  one  for  atonement. 
A  death-bed  repentance  feldom  reaches  toreftitution.  If 
vou  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  adminiftration  which 
haye  marked  and  difgraced  the  prefcnt  reign,  although 
your  v;:armeft  Patriots  have  in  their  turn  been  invefted 
with  the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and 
other  reliefs  and  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to 
the  people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  ofHce  has  ever  pro- 
nioted  or  encouraged  a  Bill  for  fhortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  but  that  (whoever  was  Minifter)  the  op- 
pofition  to  this  meafure,  ever  fince  the  feptennial  art 
|, ailed,  has  been  conilant  and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment. You  cannot  but  conclude,  without  the  polH- 
bility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  Parliaments  are  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown.     This  infiu- 

ence  anfwcrs  every  purpofe  of  cbitrary  power  to  the 

Crown,  with  an  expence  and  oppreluon  to  the  people» 

!uch  would  be  unneccffary  in  an  arbitrjffy  Government. 

The  beft  of  ottr  Minifters  fin<i  it  tl«  esfieft  and  moft 
compendious  mode  of  conducing  the  Kirg's  affairs ;  and 
all  Miniftcn  Inve  n  general  intercft  in  adhering  to  a  fyf- 
tem,  which  of  itfelf  is  fiifKcient  to  fupport  thcoj  in  of» 
fice,  without  any  alfillance  from  pcrfonal  virtue,  popula- 
rity, labour,  abilities,  or  experience.  It  promifes  cveiy 
gratification  to  avarice  and  ambition,  and  fecures  impu- 
nity.  Thefe  are  truths  unqueftionable.    If  they  make 

no  impreffion,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  too  vulgar  and  noto- 
rious. But  the  inattention  and  indifference  of  the  nation 
has  continued  too  long.  You  muft  roufe  at  lafl  to  a 
fcnfe  of  your  danger.  The  remedy  will  foon  be  in  your 
po'.ver.*  If  JuN'ius  lives  you  fnall  often  be  reminded 
of  it.  If  when  the  opportunity  prefents  iifelf,  you  neg- 
left  to  do  your  duty  to  yourfelves,  and  to  poftenty. — to 
God  and  to  your  Country,  I  fhali  have  one  confolation 
left,  in  common  with  the  meaneil  and  bafeil  of  mankind. 
Civil  Liberty  may  liill  laft  the  lifgL  of 

JUNIUS. 


Wn^thar  the  above  nervo'\s  ana  elegaiit  writer  is  really  no  more;. 
.  d  that  his  fecret  has  pe  ifhsd  with  him,  we  cannot  fay  ;  but  we 
can  and  will  fay,  that  the  Ei'glii'h  Nation  is  and  will  be  under  aa 
eternal  obligation  to  turn,  for  the  charming,  patriotic  Letters  to 
w  hich  tlie  above  Dedication  is  prefixed.  The  contents  of  thofe  Let- 
ter? 

'*  Alluding  to  the  then  near  approach  of  a  General  Ek>fl'.cn* 
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ters  are  Co  fruly  valuable  (and  yet,  we  are  forry  to  add,  fo  IltJfe 
known)  that  we  (halt  frequently  introduce  Extrads  from  them,  in 
the  future  Nun-ibers  of  cnr  Work ;  and  vvc  f}attr  r  onrfelve^,  that  by 
lo  doing,  we  HmxU  not  only  oblige  our  Readers,  but  alfo  induce  them 
tp  (lady  the  whole  of  thefe  excellent  Ix^tters,  V/s  feelingly  lament 
the  want  of  fuch  a  wiiter  in  the  prefent  moment,  tut  hope  that  the 
fpirit  of  his  writings  will  infufe  itfeif  into  the  hearts  of  numbers,  and 
that  at  leafl  what  may  be  wanting  in  force,  enetg^',  and  boldnefs  of 
expreflion,  will  be  abundantly  compenfated  in  zeal  and  ardour  for 
the  Public  Good  ;  fo  that  what  it  has  loll  in  the  privation  of  the  fu^ 
per-eminent  ti.lents  of  one  writer,  v/ill  in  fome  meaure  be  made  up 
by  the  unitcJ  efforts  of  many. 

THE  EDITORS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

GmtJeincrr, 

JL  HE  fullowing  inftance  of  a  Trial  which 
lately  took  place  in  Dublin,  is  (o  truly  intcrefting  to  the 
Fre/'s,  and  of  courfe  to  the  nation  in  general,  that  I  fcnJ 
it  to  you  as  a  glorious  proof  that  a  Jury  of  men  has  bceti 
found,  vvhofe  good  fenfe  and  independent  fpirit,  were  nei- 
ther to  be  cajoled  nor  intimidated  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  conllitutional  example  they  have  fet  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  Jury  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

THE  printer  of  a  public  paper  in  Dublin,  called  th(? 
Fbccnixj  was  profecuted  at  the  fait  of  a  Rev.  Divine,  for 

havine 
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Having  publiftied  in  bis  paper  of  the  19th  of  May,  rygo, 
^falfe^  fcandalousy  and  feditloas  Libel,  refledling  injii- 
rioaflyon  the  charadter  and  conduit  of  the  Prolecutor, 
and  accufing  him  with  having  affociated  at  a  late  election 
at  Kilmabihatn,  ia  the  direction  of  a  tumultuous  n>jb,  of 
having  worn  election  ribbands  in  his  hat  and  breail,  and 
having  uttered  oath*  and  blafphenaous  expreffions,  unbc- 
coming  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  - 

The  coanfel  on  behalf  of  the  Defendant  made  feve- 
.1  objs(5tion5,to  the  adniiCion  of  evidences  adduced  foe 
the  profecution,  fupported  by  eminent  authorities.  It 
vas  alio  objected,  that  comparing  the  attelled  copy  ot 
the  iodiclment  with  that  read  in  court,  there  appeared 
to  be  material  ioterlineations  of  inuendos  in  the  origi> 
nal,  ilace  the  attend  copy  was  obtained. 

Objection  was  alfo  made  to  the  admiffibility  of  the 
jM^ofecutor's  ovon  eviJencey  as  he  did  not  produce  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  ordination.  And  to  the  infufficJency  of 
the  indiftment  itfelf ;  firft,  as  founding  a  criminal  profe« 
cudon  of  a  Libel,  where  not  even  aa  actual  breachof  the 
peace  was  alledged  ;  and  fecondly,  as  not  originally  al« 
ledging,  h^ore  the  interlineation^  any  inuendo,  ftating 
thai  the  profecutor  was  the  perfon  meant  under  the 
name  the  paragraph  alluded  to.  All  thefe  obfervations 
le  court  thought  fit  to  over-rule,  and  the  profecutor, 
.'■10  was  the  only  evidence  examined  on  the  fads  flated 
m  the  indidment,  having  given  his  teflimony  to  the  pro- 
fecution, admitted,  in  his  crofs  examination,  the  truth  of 
all  the  circumftances  above  flated. 

The  evidence  being  clofed,  the  learned  Judge  fum- 

med  up  the  particulars,  and  gave  charge  to  the  Jury,  who 

B  3  retired  ; 
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retired ;  but  not  having  agreed  to  their  verdi(5t  before 
the  other  bufinefs  of  the  court  was  clofed  for  the  day, 
the  Judge  called  on  them  to  know  if  their  verdidt  was 
ready;  one  of  the  Jury  came  forward  and  faid  that 
they  had  not  agreed  to  it.  He  was  told  by  the  learned 
Judge,  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  on  the  points 
for  their  confideration  ;  but  if  they  did  not  agree  fpeedily 
he  muft  go  away,  and  leave  them  locked  up  till  the 
jTiorrow.  The  Jury  fliortly  afterwards  returned  with  a 
verdift  of— ."We  find  that  the  Defendant  is  printer  and 
publiflier;  not  guilty  of  any  hbel." 

This  verdiiTk  the  learned  Judge  refufed  to  accept, 
and  faid  they  muft  return  a  general  verdift,  on  the  ge- 
neral ground  in  the  indi(5tment,  in  which  there  was  but 
one  charge,  and  fent  them  back  to  the  jury-room; 
where  they  remained  locked  up  till  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  court  opened,  and  they  returned 
a  general  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  learned  Judge,  who  feemed  to  exprefs  fome 
aftonifhment  at  Hiis  verdift,  thanked  God  it  was  not  his 
verdift,  but  that  of  the  Jury,  One  of  the  Jury  anfwered 
his  Lordfliip,  that  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  their 
oaths  or  their  confciences,  return  any  other  verdidl. 
The  indi^ment  ftated,  that  the  alledged  libel  was/?//>, 
but  the  profecntor  in  his  own  evidence  admitted  it  to  be 
true.  This  of  courfe  jnftified  the  verdift  in  their  minds. 
The  learned  Judge  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lerd  MansficlJ^ 
which  faid,  that  the  •'  truth  of  a  libel  is  aft  aggravation 
^^  of  its  guilt",  or  in  other  words,  that  "  a  libel  is  the 
more  a  libel  for  being  true."  The  Juror  anfwered,  my 
Lord,  'vje  cannot  hold  ihat  opiaion. 

It 
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It  is  neceflary  toobferve,  that  if  the  Jury  had  brought 
in  the  Defendant  Guilty,  it  would  have  left  him  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  who  could  have  affixed  what 
punifliment  they  pleafed,  as  claiming  the  authority  of 
judging  of  the  malignity  of  ihe  hbri  ;  but  the  Jury,  by 
their  verdict  of  printing  and  p»jblifhing  only,  afferted 
their  rights  as  men,  and  determined  according  to  their 
confcience  and  common  fenle  ;  they  found  the  printing 
of  the  publication,  which  was  unavoidable,  but  found  it 
was  no  Libel. 

The  refpe<5lable  chara<5^ers  who  formed  this  Jury, 
well  deferve  to  be  commemorated,  as  ftrenuous  aflertors 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Pre/s,  the  Liberty  of  the  Subjeft, 
and  the  Rights  of  Juries. 

I  will  in  this  place  alfo  take  the  liberty  to  add,  not  bv 
jy  of  reproach,  but  as  a  hint  to  Juries  in  general  ia 
this  country,  that  in  Ireland  the  Jurors  have  each  a  note 
book  in  his  hand,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  that  they  take 
notes  of  all  the  mofi  Jiriking  and  material  points  and 
matters  of  evidence  given  by  the  feveral  witneflts,  which 
is  not  only  a  very  great  affiftance  to  their  memories  when 
they  retire  to  deliberate  on  their  verditt,  but  is  of  this 
further  and  moft  important  ufe— that  I  have  many 
times  heard  them  fet  the  Judge  right  in  fumining  up  the 
evidence,  in  matters  which  he  miilook  the  witnefs 
in,  from  not  exadly  hearing  the  matter  as  the  Jurors 
did,  in  which  cafe  the  witnefs  has  been  called  again,  and 
the  point  effectually  and  clearly  fettled  by  a  re-examina- 
tion. This  is  a  circumftance  of  the  greatefl  conf^quence 
ia  all  cafes,  as  well  as  that  of  Libel,  ami  deferving  the 
moft  ferious  and  attentive  confideiatioa  of  every  one 

who 
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who  is  liable  to  be  called  on  as  a  Juror.  The  lives,  the 
liberties,  or  the  property  of  their  fellow  fubjefts,  de- 
pend, in  one  cafe  or  other,  upon  their  verdict:.  Where 
the  witneffes  are  numerons,  and  contradiilory,  it  is  a 
gig;iniic  burthen  on  the  n^emory  of  the  Jurors  to  carry 
it  cleaily  in  vieWj  even  with  the  afiitbmce  of  the  Aim- 
ming  up  of  the  learned  Judge  ;  whereas  by  taking  notes 
themfelves  of  all  the  Jlrikln^  and  material  parts  of  the 
evidenee,  they  would  have  a  more  certain  guide  to  ap- 
ply to,  on  which  they  might  depend.  And  let  me  ad« 
vife  them  not  to  permic  trifling  objections  to  prevent 
their  adopting  this  mode.-  They  are  adting  on  their 
oaths,  and  they  have  a  right  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  every 
w<7/ma/ particular  ;  therefore  let  no  Juryman  fear  to 
take  up  the  examination  of  a  witnefs  in  any  flage  of  a 
trial,  or  even  to  call  him  again  where  he  thinks  he  can, 
by  afking  a  queftion  hirafelf,  convince  his  own  mind  in 
any  refpe(ft,  or  ferve  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  bufinefs. 
Jurors  are  fworn  to  determine  according  to  the  eviaeHce  ; 
from  their  living  ia  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequently 
knowing  the  chara6ters'and>  views  of  both  the  Plaintiff* 
and  Defendant,  as  v/ell  as  of  one  or  more  of  the  wit- 
ncfTes,  any  one  Juryman  thus  ciicumlianced,  may,  hy 
examining  a  witnefs  tn  his  own  way,  and  from  his  pri- 
vate knowledge  of  circumftances,  drav/  from  him  infor- 
ination  which  even  the  moft  extenlive  and  brilliant  talents 
of  the  lawyers  could  not  do,  for  want  of  fuch  particular 
knowledge  as  he  is  pofTeffed  of;  and  though  he  might 
inform  his  fellow  Jurj'^men  of  any  particular  roafon  he 
might  thus  have  within  himfclf,  they  cannot  legally  take 
notice  of  it,  bccaufe,  though  he  is  upon  oath,  he  was  not 
CKamined  in  open  court,  and  thereby  liable  to  a  crofs- 
cxaniiuation  of  the  party  in  the  caufe  to  be  affe^Sted  by 

this. 
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tnij. — 3eudes,  it  frequently  happens  that,  though  private 
tnovvleclge  m.iy  not  amount  to  evidence  either  way,  in 
:J\  it  might  tend  to  K\tiift  the  exatfl  truth  from  thofe 
,>itneire?  wiih  whonl  it  liee»  but  from  whom  it  does  not 
proceed  fov  viatit  of  a  proper  que^ion  to  draw  it  forth. 

Should  any  one  fuggeil  that  this  would  be  taking  up 
too  much  time  of  the  court,  I  anfwer  that  fuch  is  a  falfe 
and  groundlefs  idea.  The  very  firil  and  moll  eflen:ial 
requiGte  in  both  Judge  and  Jury  is,  "  meek  eyed  Paiienccy* 
and  if  the  Court  ever  Ihews  a  difpolitioa  to  proceed 
with  celerity,  it  is  in  checking  the  frivolous  and  tedious 
delays  occaGoned  by  the  examinations  and  crofs  exarai- 
:ions  of  lawyers,  paid  to  puzzle  and  confound  wit- 
nelTts  ;  not  of  the  h*nefiy  ferious^  and  atientl-ve  Jurors, 
**  fworn  to  try  the  iffiie  according  to  the  evidence,  and 
*'  a  true  verdict  give  on  that  alone,  as  they  hope  that 
*'  God  will  help  them."  I  have  feen  many  inilances 
where  a  witnefs  has  been  taken  up  by  one  or  more  of 
the  Jury,  after  both  the  Court  and  Counfel  had  done 
with  him,  and  matter  of  evidence  drawn  from  him  by  the 
Jur)'  which  had  never  come  out  before,  and  which  en- 
tirely decided  the  fate  of  the  caufe.  An  I  a  ver)-  natu« 
ral  as  well  as  fubftantial  reafon  is  to  be  given  for  ir. 
Men  in  the  fituation  of  life  in  which  the  generality  of 
wittieiTes  are,  are  apt  to  view  the  Couj  t  witli  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  a'.ve  and  reverence,  that  they  anf.ver  with  fear 
and  trembling  ;  the  lavjyers  they  know  to  be  hired  for 
tlie  very  purpofe  of  confuiing  them,  and  that  purpofe, 
pernicious  as  it  is,  and  difgraceful  to  the  ver/  name  of 
Courts  of  Jutlice,  is,  alas  !  hut  too  frequently  fuccefsful 
againil  all  the  honefty  and  fortitude  of  diffident,  unedu- 
^  cated  man  :  when  alked  a  queilion  by  a  Juror  he  feel* 
K  bimfeU 
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himfelf  at  his  eafe— <he  conficlers  him  as  his  equals — he  ' 
knows  he  has  no  intention  to  entrap  and  enfnare  him  by 
U'hat  he  afes — h's  recolleftion,  from  being  confufed  and 
be'.vildered  (by  the' badgering  of  perhaps  i  no  pertinent 
piippyifm,  or  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  hiiiK^ntcd,  profit- 
ttited  talents  of  the  flrft  magnitude)  bccoraca  kixnc  and 
dear,  and  truth  imperceptibly  flows  from  his  lips,  which 
had  before  been  almoft  bnrfting  the  cafemcnt  of  his 
honed:  indignant  bofom,  without  effcft,  to  make  its  way. 
Thefe  are  melancholy  truths,  well  worthy  attention  and 
confideration,  and  any  Juror,  or  other  perfon,  who  at 
prefent  dou!)Cs  the  exigence  of  them,  may  eaiily  be  fa- 
tisfied  on  that  head  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  two  trials. 
he  is  obliged  to  attend. 

I  am  afraid  to  continue  the  fubjeft  longer  at  prefent, 
left  I  fliould  take  up  too  much  of  your  work,  which  in 
its  title  promifes  to  be  fo  valuable.  I  would  not  have 
trefpaffed  fo  far,  but  I  confider  the  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs 
and  the  Trial  by  Jury,  as  the  grand  bulwarks  of  what 
is  left  of  the  Conftitution,.  and  that  I  hope  will  plead 
my  excufe.  If  I  find  by  your  infertion  of  this  that  yna 
deem  my  correfpondence  of  any  avail,  and  deferring 
your  attention,  I  (hall  very  foon  entreat  the  honour  of 
again  fubfcrib'.ng  myfelf,. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  and  the  public's  fervant, 

ALGERNON  SYDNEY, 


cr 
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OF   THE 

VRIQIN  OF  GOVERNMENT 


IN   CEN2HA1 


s< 


►0?vIE  writers  have  fo  confounded  Society 
with  Goverament,  as  to  leave  Utile  or  no  diftinction  ben 
■  tvveen  them  ;  \vhere;is  they  are  not  only  different,  but 
have  different  origins.  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants» 
^nd  Government  by  our  wickednefs  j  the  former  pro- 
motes our  happiness  poiitively,  by  uniting  our  affe6Uons  ; 
the  latter,  negatively,  by  reftraining  our  vices.  Th© 
one  encourages  intercourfe,  the  other  creates  diftin<ft':onsw 

Society,  in  every  ftate,  is  a  bleffing — but  Govem- 
jnent,  even  in  its  beil  ftate,  is  but  a  nece-iTary  evil ;  in  its 
■vvorft  ftate,  an  intolerable  one  :  for,  when  v.e  fuffer  or 
are  expofed  to  the  fame  miferies  ly  a  Go'vernment^  which 
we  might  expert  in  a  countr)*  Kvithout  Gcnitmment^  our 
calamity  is  heightened,  by  reflefting  that  we  fumifli  the 
means  by  v.hich  we  fuffer.  Government,  like  drefs,  is 
the  badge  of  loft  innocence  ;  the  palaces  of  kings  aie 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  bowers  of  Paradil'e.  For  v.erc 
the  impulfes  of  confcience  clear,  uniform,  and  irrefiftibly 
obeyed,  Man  Vv'oiild  need  no  other  law-giver ;  but  that 
not  l>ei:ig  the  cafe,  he  finds  it  neceflary  to  render  up  part 
of  his  property  to  furnilh  means  for  the  protedlion  of  the 

reft; 
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reft  ;  and  this  he  is  induced  to  do  by  the  fame  prudence 
svhich  in  every  other  cafe  advifes  hii-n  out  of  two  evils  to 
chufe  the  leaft.  Wherefore,  fecurity  being  the  true  de- 
ftgn  and  end  of  Government,  it  unanfwerably  follows, 
thit  whatever  form  thereof  appears  moll:  likely  to  infure 
•it  to  lis  with  the  leail  cxpence  and  greateft  benefit,  is 
preferable  to  all  ethers. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  and  juft  idea  of  the  defign 
and  end  of  Government,  let  us  fuppofe  a  fmall  number 
•of  perfons  fettled  in  fome  fequeftered  part  of  the  earth, 
imconnefted  with  the  reft  :  they  will  then  reprefent  the 
firft  peopling  of  any  country,  or  of  the  world.  In  this 
ftate  of  natural  liberty,  Society  will  be  their  firft  thought, 
Athoufand  motives  v.-ill  excite  them  thereto ;  the  ftrength 
of  one  man  is  fo  unequal  to  his  want-s,  and  his  mind  fo 
•Bnficted  for  perfonal  folitude,  that  he  is  foon  obliged  to 
feek  iffiftance  and  relief  of  another,  who  in  hi''  turn  re- 
quires the  fame.  Four  or  five  united  would  be  able  to 
raife  a  tokrable  dwelling  in  the  midft  of  a  wildernefs ; 
but  one  man  might  labour  out  the  common  period  of 
life  without  accomplifliing  any  thing.  When  he  had 
felled  his  timber  he  could  not  remove  it,  nor  ered  it  af- 
ter it  was  removed ;  hunger  in  the  mean  time  would  urge 
liim  from  his  work,  and  every  different  want  call  him  a 
tJifFerent  way.  Difeafes,  nay  even  misfortune,  would  l;e 
death ;  for  though  neither  might  be  mortal,  yet  either 
would  dif^ible  him  from  livirtg,  and  reduce  him  to  a  ftate 
in  which  he  might  rather  be  faid  to  perifh  than  to  die. 

Thus  Neceflity,  like  a  gravitating  power,  would  foon 
form  our  newly  arrived  emigrants  into  Society;  but 'So- 
ciety confifts  of  different  ftages,  and  each  of  thefe  ftagcs 

gives 
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g'lves  rife  to  particular  notions  and  inftitutions  ;  and  as 
■inen  in  Society  always  ad\'ance  through  the  ftages  in  the 
ordei  hereafter  enumerated,  theideas  and  habits  that  had 
become  familiar  in.  the  one  ftate,  continue  to  form  the 
bafis,  and  have  a  great  influence  on  thofe  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  period.  It  is  neceflaiy  for  us,  therefore,  if  wewifli 
to  have  a  juft  notion  of  the  political  inftitutions  that  now 
prevail,  to  enquire  into  their  progrefs  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  prclent  period. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Society,  from  rudenefs  to  r<fine- 
Tnent,  there  are  three  ftages  that  are  d.ftinctly  marked. 
In  the  firft,  men  fubfift  upon  the  fpontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  wild  animals  they  can  defti'oy. 
■  Ten  in  this  ftate  of  fociety  are  called  Hunters. 

Man  gradually  acquires  a  dominion  over  fome  of  the 
moft  gentle  animals,  tames  them,  and  feeds  them  for  his 
own  ufe.  He  lives  upon  the  milk  of  his  flocks,  clothes 
himfelf  with  their  Ikins,  and  eats  their  fiefli  when  other 
proviflons  fail.     This  ftate  of  Society  is  called  the  Pas* 

XORAL. 

In  time,  however,  they  leam  to  cultivate  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  to  make  thefe  fubfement  to  their  own 
ufe,  both  immediately  by  furnifliing  food  to  themfelve?, 
and  mediately  by  affording  meat  to  beafts  fit  for  the  fufte- 
nance  of  man.  This  ftate  of  Society  has  been  denomi- 
i!:ed  the  Agricultu&al. — Of  thefe  in  their  order. 
And  firil  of 

HUNTERS. 

VvTille  men  continue  to  be  Hunters  only,  their  Civil 

Government  will  be   of  the  rudeft  kind  ;  and  of  courfe 

€vcrj-  head  of  a  family  will  be  then  in  a  great  mcafure 

C  indc- 
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.Independent.  Yet  even  in  (his  firft  ftage,  that  tniCKi:  i; 
vdiipofition  difpla}'»  itfelf^  which  fo  jiftonifliingly  cxpa:.  j 
afterwards  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  more  poHil.ed 
and  mature  periods  o'  Societ}',  but  which  thus  originally 
gives  occafion  to  the  divifion  o(  labour. 

In  a  tribe  of  Hunters,  for  inftance,  a  particular  per- 
ion  makes  bows  and  arrows  with  more  readincfs  and  dex- 
terity than  any  other.  He.  frequently  exchanges  them 
fpr  catile,  or  for  veiiifon,  with  his  companions ;  and  he 
finds  at  laft,  that  he  can  in  this  manner  get  more  cattle 
and  venifon,  than  if  he  hlmfelf  went  to  the  field  to  catch 
them.  From  a  regard  to^iis  own  intereft,  therefore,  the 
making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bufincf'^, 
and  he  becomes  a  fort  ef  Axmourer.  Another  excels  in 
making  the  frames  and  covers  -of  their  little  huts,  ct 
moveable  houfes.  He  is  accuflomed  to  be  of  ufe  in  this 
v.av  to  his  neifrhbours,  who  reward  him  in  the  fame  man- 
rer  with  cattle  and  with  venifon^  till  at  laft  he  funis  it  his 
iatereft  to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employracnf, 
f.nd  to  become  a -fort  of  Houfe-Carpenter.  In  the  Ame 
manner,  a  third  becomes  a  Smith,  or  a  Brazier ;  a 
fouifth  a  Tanner,  or  dreflcr  of  hides  or.lkins,  t.ie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  cloathing  of  favagcs.  And  thus  the  cer- 
tainty of  being. able  to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above 
his  own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of 
Qther  men's  labo.ur  as  he  may  have  occafion  for,  encou  • 
rages  every  man,  even  in  this  early  flate,  to  cultivate 
ftnd  bring  to  perfection,  whatever  talent  or  genius  he 
;may  poficfs  for  that  particular  purpole, 

AfTemblies  of  the  Pec  pie  however  mufl  be  called,  to 
xleliberaie  on  national  afFairr,  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
inon  defence  of  the  whole  tribe,  when  danger  threatens 

them.. 
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(bem.  la  ihefe  affemblie?.  Age  wjll  obtain  a  voluaury 
refpeci  ;  and  perfonal  pro.vels  and  daring  intrepidity  will 
be  ad:Tiired,  as  conSitiiting  fupciior  excellence,  la  this" 
fl.'.re  ct  Society,  the  idea  of  Country  llrongly  prevails.— 
la  cifcs  of  danger,  they  5nd  it  neceflary  to  affociate  for 
mutual  defence.  Extent  of  territory,  is  to  men  in  thefo 
rirctimflances,  extremely  oecefTary.  An  rJca  of  property 
.  ritirial  poflciBon,  theret'rr,  takes  its  origin  here. 
„-  .  fhi^  iJeaof  territory  is  only  connected  with  the  Xi- 
tion,  or^ribe.  As  no  individual  couIJ  make  ufc  of  a 
faiall  fj-ot  for  his  own  want?,  he-  is  iatisBed  if  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  he  valuts  raoft  belong  to  his  Tribe  ;  he  baa 
no  wifli  tofannex  any  part  of  it  to  his  own  perf  >n  :— 
therefore,  |n  this  ftat«  of  Society,  the  idea  of  perfonal 
property  in  land^  has  not  r*?t  orig'nareJ  ,  and  of  courie, 
all  the  intricacies  of  Civil  Governrnt-n*,  which  this  en- 
gendeis^  aoJ  the  dii'pates  thcle  <;ive  rife  to,  are  eati.eJy 
obviated. 

THE  PASTORAL  STATE. 

As  men  come  gradusl'y  to  fame  aninoalf,  and  pais 
into  the  ftatc  ot  Paftors,  the  notion  they  h.»d  alreadj'.ni- 
bibed,  with  rcgr,rd  to  territorial  (or  l2o;ied)  prc|>er:T, 
iK-gjps  to  operate,  but  new  iaft;tini>ns  beconic  r.eccCary, 
It  is  enough  that  the  territor}' belongs  to  the  Tiibe.  Li 
this  cafe  it  becomes  iieceffary,  when  they  ftop  from  any 
migratory  journey,  in  q-ieft  of  paCures,  by  fojKe  conven- 
f  '  '  agreen.eu%  to  dill  ibute  the  land -to  individuals,  in 

.  lots  as  may  be  found  necenay  to  prefciAC  peace 
and  order  among  them.  Here,  ev&'y  man  acquires  by 
degrees,  a.  notion  of  perfonal  prcperry  in  land  ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  his  connexion  with  land  is  very  fligljt ;  he  C6n» 
iidcrs  it  as  his  propeny  only  fo  long  as  till  the  crop  upon 
it,  at  the  prefeni  time,  be  confumed.     After  ih:it  is  done, 

he 
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he  relinquiflies  it,  and  goes  in  qneft  of  frcfli  paffures 
elfevvhere,  within  the  territories  of  the  State.  In  this 
fituation,  therefore,  the  idea  that  land  is  entirely  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State  flill  prevails;  but  individuals  conlider 
themfelves  as  entitled  to  make  ufe  of  its  produce  exclu- 
Jively  for  u  lime, 

AGRICULTURISTS. 

In  temperate  climates,  where  the  furface  of  the 
country  is  diverlified  with  hill  and  vale,  and  where  fruits 
in  abundance  for  man,  and  herbage  for  cattle,  are  to  be 
found  at  all  feafons,  we  can  eafily  conceive  an  idea  that 
communities  continue  to  exift,  for  many  ages,  in  this 
migratory,  or  wandering  ftate,  without  ever  acquiring 
any  idea  of  perfonal  property  in  land.  But  in  lefs  tem- 
perate climates  that  cannot  be  the  cafe.  There,  the 
fruits  which  rature  fpontaneoufly  produces,  are  lefs 
abundant,  and  are  to  be  found  only  at  one  feafon  of  the 
year.  Thj  herbage  for  cattle  alfo  fails  entirely  for  a 
time,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wintcr'a  cold  is  fuch,  as  to 
render  the  poor  protection  of  a  tent  inadequate  for  af- 
fording the  fhelter  required.  To  guard  againft  this  cold, 
and  to  provide  places  for  ftoring  up  fuch  fruits  for  hira- 
felf,  and  provender  for  his  cattle,  as  he  can  colleft  dur- 
ing the  furamer,  more  folid  and  permanent  habitations 
become  neceflary  for  man.  He  builds  himfelf  (or  caufes 
to  be  built  for  him)  a  hur,  and  covers  it  in  the  moft  du- 
rable and  effetlual  manner  he  can.  This  he  effects  with 
no  little  labour  to  himfelf ;  and  having  once  reared,  he 
becomes  unwilling  to  abandon  it.  He  conliders  this, 
therefore,  as  h's  dvvn,  and  thus  gradually  begins  to  ac- 
quire fome  flight  notions  of  fixed  perfonal  property  ia 
land. 

VVhsa 
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When  he  his  thus  attached  himfelf  to  a  place  of  rixcd 
reGdence,  he  v^ill  encieavourto  render  it  as  commodious 
to  himfelf  as  pcffible.  He  finds  fome  plants  afford  him 
a  mere  agreeable  repaft  than  others  ;  he  tries  to  cultivate 
them  by  art ;  to  prevent  thefe  plants  from  being  deflroyed 
by  cattle,  the  ground  muft  be  inclofed.  Within  this  in- 
clofure  he  finds  he  can  cultivate  grain,  which  may  be 
llored  up  for  his  own  ufe,  and  that  of  his  cattle,  in  win- 
ter. He  therefore  acquires  as  great  a  fondnefs  for  this 
piece  of  inclofed  land  as  for  his  houfe.  *'  This  is  mine 
*'  (he  fays)  and  I  will  preferve  it."  The  idea  accords 
with  the  general  fenfe  of  men ;  the  community  pro- 
nounce it  rcafonable,  and  decree,  by  a  tacit  confent,  that 
it  J]:all  be  his,  and  in  the  ufe  of  it,  he  is  protected  by 
univerfal  cuflom,  which  gradually  fornK  the  bafis  of  law. 
Of  this  kind  of  territorial  property  we  find  mention  made 
by  Tacitus,  and  all  the  earlieft  Roman  hiftorians,  who 
have  treated  of  Germany,  under  the  nan:e  of  The  Field 
of  the  Houfc.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  origin  of  that 
kind  of  landea  property  which  was  after-vards  known  by. 
the  name  oi  Alhdial^  in  contradillin<fHon  to  thofe  feudal 
tenures  which  came  into  ufe  at  a  later  period  of  fociety 
in  Europe.  This  kind  of  aUodial  property^  to  which  the 
owner  claims  no  other  title  than  that  of  poffeffion,  ac- 
quired by  transfer  from  another,  or  defcent,  is  knowa 
till  this  day  in  the  Shetland  Ifles,  that  lie  off  the  N.  E, 
coaft  of  Scotland,  under  the-  ruime  oi  Udal proper ty^^^ 
kind  of  tenure  that  probably  once  prevailed  over  all  Scot- 
land, tho^ighthe  name  of  it  be  now  loft  in  our  law  books. 

Having-  thus  traced  the  origin  of  Society  in  genera!^ 
'.ve  fliall,  in  our  future  Numbers,  endeavour  to  trace  it  in 
the  people  of  this  country,  \n. particular,  from  the  ear- 
lieft otriod,  to  the  Norman  conqneft,  and  from  thence, 
C  2  take 
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take  a  view  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  feudal  tenures 
in  Europe,  but  iu  this  kingdom  part'Lulaily,  iii order  to 
foim  a  proper  idea  of  the  Brit'JIj  Conftitution. 


THE  EDITORS. 


ON  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


Of  the  N:.tare  of  Civil  Liberty  In  seneral. 

XN  order  to  obfain  a  more  diflin£l  and  accurate 
view  of  the  nature  of  Liberty,  as  fuch,  it  will  be  uieful 
to  confider  it  under  the  four  following  general  divifions, 

Firft,  Physical  Liberty. — Secondly,  INIorai.  Li- 
berty.— Thirdly,  ReligiousLikerty. — Aful  fourth- 
ly, Civil  Liberty.  And  I  have  pi  iced  Civil  Liberty 
laft,  b  caufe  I  mean  to  apply  to  it  all  I  fliall  lay  of  the 
Other  k.ncts  of  Liberty. 

Viy  Physical  T^tberty,  Irr.^TiTiihztfpontaneity,  or 
fdf-dctermnatlon,  which  conftitutes  Us  agents  ;  or  which 
gives  us  a  command  over  oui  a£^»ons,  r<.ndcnng  them 
properly  ours,  and  not  eftVrts  of  the  operation  of  any^ 
foreign  catife. — Moral  Liberty,  is  the  power  of  fol- 
lowing, in  all  circumftances,  our  fcnfe  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  or  of  acting  in  con.armtty  lo  'Uir  refle(^ting  and 
moral  principles,  without  being  controlled  by  any  con- 
trary 
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trary  principles. — Religi-'Us  '  iserty,  Cgnifies  the 
power  of  exerciling,  wttuout  mukftitiun,  th:tiiijdeof 
Religion  which  we  think  bell  ;  or  of  makrvi;  the  eci- 
fions  of  our  o-.vn  confcicnces,  refpefting  religious  truth^ 
the  rule  of  our  condaft,  and  n(>t  any  of  the  tiecifions  of 
others. — In  like  manner,  Civil  Li  eerty,  is  the  power 
of  a  Civil  SociffVi  or  S.'afe,  to  guvern  itfelf  by  its  own 
diicrction,  or  by  laws  of  its  own  making,  without  being 
fubjeA  to  any  foreign  difcretion,  or  to  the  impoliiions  of 
any  extraneous  will  or  power. 

It  fliould  be  ohfcrved,  that  according  to  thefe  defini- 
tions of  the  diff«;reiit  kinds  of  Liberty,  there  is  one  gene- 
ral idea  that  runs  through  them  all ;  I  mean  the  idea  of 
Ifdire^iotty  or fclf-government. 

Did  our  volitions  (our  wills)  originate  not  \»ith  aar- 
fdvcs^  but  with  fome  caufe  over  which  we  have  no  pow- 
er ;  orwerewe   under  a   nece!Ti:y  of  always   following 
fome  will  difiereat  from  our  own,  we  fhculd  waiit  Phy- 
lical  Liberty. 

In  like  mnnner,  he  whofe  perceptions  of  moral  obli- 
gaticns  aie  con.tro»ltd  bv  i  is  pullions,  has  loft  his  Moral 
Libeny  ;  and  the  mofl  crmaion  b.nguage  applied  to  Lim 
i^,   ih'-t  b"   sxxjh fcLtgtmernment, 

He  likeuife  who,  in  Rel.g'.on,  cannot  govern  himfelf 
by  his  convictions  .f  religious  duty,  bur  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive formtilanes  of  faith,  and  topr.ictice  modes  of  wor- 
fliip  impofcd  «'pon  him  bv  '  thtrs,  wants  Religious  Li- 
Icrty. —  And  'he  coti.mnnitv  a'.fo  that  is  governed  not  by 
if  if,  but  by  fo;r.e  will  ipdrp*"nHent  ot  it,  and  over  which 
a  has  no  control,  wauls  Civil  Liberty, 


k, 
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In  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  a  force  which  ftands  oppofed 
to  the  agent's  own  will,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  operates, 
^aodwces /erz'ituek.  In  the  firlt  place,  this  force  is  iucom- 
patible  with  the  very  idea  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  the 
fiibje»5l  of  it  is  a  mere  paflive  inilrument  which  never 
a^s,  but  is  always  ac^eJ  upon.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  this 
force  is  the  influence  of  pafion  getting  the  better  of  rea- 
fon  ;  or  the  Brute  overpowering  and  conquering  the  will 
of  the  Man.  In  the  third  cafe, .  it  is  human  authority  in 
religion,  reqviiring  conformity  to  particular  modes  of 
faith  and  woi  (hip,  and  fupej /eding  private  judgment.- — 
And  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  is  any  will  diCtiniSl  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  a  community,  which  claims  a  power  of 
making  lav/s  for  if,   and  dilpofing  of  its  property. . 

This  it  is,  I  think,  that  marks  the  limit,  or  that  lays 
the  line  between  Liberty  and  Slavery.  As-  far  as,  in  any 
inftance,  the  operation  of  any  caufe  comes  in  to  reftrain 
the  power  of  felf- government,  fo  far  Slavery  is  intro* 
dnccd  :  nor  do  I  think  that  a  more  precile  idea  than  thiSj 
of  Liberty  and  Slavery,  can  be  formed, 

I  cannot  help  widiing  I  could  here  fix  my  reader's" 
attention,  and  engage  him  to  confider  carefully  the  dig- 
nity of  that  blelfing  to  which  we  give  the  name  ot  Li- 
berty, according  to  the  reprefentation  nov,»  made  of  it. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  compafs  of  language 
which  exprrlTes  fo  much  of  what  is  important  and  ex- 
cellent. It  is,  in  every  view  of  it,  a  bltffing  tiuly  fa- 
cred  and  invaluable. —  Wichout  Phyjical  Liberty^  man 
would  be  a  machine,  adled  upon  by  mechanical  fprings, 
I  having  no  principle  of  monor»  in  himfelf,  or  command 
ovei  events  ;  and  therefore,  incapable  of  all  merit  and 
demciit.    Without  Moral  Liberty  he  is  a  wicked  and 

iltteftable 
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teftable  being,  fabjefl  to  the  tyranny  of  bafe  Infif, 
.tnJ  the  fport  of  every  vile  appetite. — And  without  Re- 
Uywtis  and  Ci'vil  Lihertyy  he  is  a  poor  and  abject  ani- 
mal, without  rights,  without  property,  and  without  a 
confcience,  bending  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  crouching^ 
to  the  will  of  every  filly  creature  who  has  the  inforencc 
to  pretend  to  authority  over  him.  Nothing  therefore, 
can  be  of  fo  ttiuch  confeqaence  to  u»  as  l.ihtrty.  It  it 
the  foundation  ot  all  lK>nour,  and  the  chief  privilege 
aud  glory  of  our  natures. 

In  fixing  our  ideas  on  the  fabjefl  of  Liberty,  it  is 
of  particular  ufe  to  take  fuch  an  enlarged  view  of  it  as  I 
have  now  given.  But  the  immediate  obje<5t  jf  prefect 
enquiry  being  Civil  Liherty^  I  will  confint  to  it  all  the 
fubfcquent  obfervations. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Principles  of  Government. 

prom  what  has  been  fai^,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Civil 
Government,  as  far  as  it  can  be  denominated  free,  is 
the  creature  of  the  people.  It  originates  with  them. 
It  is  conduced  under  their  direftion  ;  and  has  in  viev/"' 
nothing  but  their  happinefs.  All  its  different  forms  are" 
no  more  than  fo  many  different  modes  in  which  they 
chufe  to  direft  their  affair?,  and  to  iecnre  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  their  rights.  In  every  free  ftate,  every  maa 
is  his  own  Leg'rjlator, 


AH 
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All  Taxes  are  free  gifts  for  public  fciViccs.  Ail 
/.rtxw  are  particular  provilions  or  regulations  eftaWiihcJ 
by  COMMON  CONSENT,  fpr gaining  protedlion  and  fafcty. 
And  all  magiflrates  are  deputies  for  canying  thefe  re* 
gubtions  into  execiuioti*. 

Liberty,  therefore,  is  too  imperfcflly  dtfined,  .whetl' 
it  is  faid  to  be  "a  government  by  Laws  snd  not  by 
Men."  If  laws  are  made  by  onejtian,  or  a  junto  of 
men  in  a  flate,  and  not  h)' common  f<>«/i,v//,.  a  g'Aern- 
nient  by  them  d«e«  not  differ  from  flnvcry.  In  this  caffi^' 
it  would  be  a  cjntr.  didion  in  tears  to  fay  tha:  the  flat© 
governs  itlelf. 

From  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  Ci-vll  Liberty,  in  it? 
mofl  perleiSl  dtgree,  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  fmall  ilattrf, . 
where  every  member  is  capable  of  giving  his  fuffrat^e  in 
perfn,  ;md  of  being  chofen  into  pubbc  offices.  When 
a  fta'e  becomes  fo  numerou?,  or  when  the  difit-rent  parts 
of  it  are  removed  to  fvich  ditlat'.ces  from  one  another  as 
to  render  this  im])racticable,  a  diminution  ot  Liberty  ne- 
ceflarily  arife?.  There  are,  however,  in  thefe  circun> 
ftances,  methods  by  which  fuch  near  app^oichcs  may  bs 
made  to  perfeiH:  liberty,  as  fliall  anfwcr  all  the  p'.irpDfcs 
of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  /ecure  every  ngiiC 
of  human  nature. 

Though  all  the  members  of  a  flate  Hiould  not  be  ca- 
pable oi  giving  their  fufFiages  on  public  meafiircs,  inJi- 
viiiually  and  perfonally,  they  may  do  this  by  'the  appoint- 
ment o\  fuhjiitutcs  or  rfprcfentati-vcs.  They  may  er»tru(l 
the  powers  of  legiflation,  AibjeA  to  fuch  reftriaions  as 
they  fhall  think  ncceffarj',  wuh  any  number  oi  delegates  ; 
and  v«l)atever  can  be  done  by  fuch  delegates,  within  the 

liiuit 
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niits  of  their  trufts,  may  be  conCdered  as  done  by  the 
.  'Hied  voice  and  coiinlel  cf  the  community.  In  this 
method  a  free  governmerit  may  be  eftabhflied  in  the 
!  ■•gelt  ftate  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  by  regulations  of 
:;-.'.s  kind,  any  number  cf  ftates  m^y  be  fubjected  to  a 
f-htme  of  government  tiiat  would  exclude  the  deibia* 
iiuiiS  of  war,  and  produce  univerlal  peace  and  order, 

Ixt  us  think  here  of  whit  may  be  pra(fticable  in  this 
ly,  wi-h  iclpcdt  to  Europe  in  particular.  T.'hile  it 
ontinnes  divided  as  it  does  at  preiont,  into  a  great  nmn- 
ei  of  indepencent  kipordoms,  \vht>i"e  jnterclls  are  conti- 
—  ally  clafliing,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  diiputes  w'.ll  often 
arifc,  which  muft  end  in  warasd  carnage.  It  would  be 
no  remedy  to  this  evil  to  make  one  of  thefe  Cates  fa- 
preme  over  the  reft,  and  to  give  it  au  abfohitc  p!eni:ude 
of  power  to  fuperintend  and  control  them.  This  would 
be  to  fubje£l  all  the  States  to  the  arbitrary  difcrelion  of 
one,  and  to  eftablifli  an  ignominious  Slavery  not  pollible 
to  be  long  endured.  It  would  therefore  be  a  remedy 
worfe  than  the  difeafe  ;  nor  is  it  poflibleit  fliould  be  ap- 
proved by  any  mind  that  has  not  loll  every  idea  of  Civil 
■Liberty.  On  the  contrary.  Let  every  State,  with  re- 
.fpe<^  to  all  its  internal  concerns,  be  continued  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  reft ;  and  let  a  general  Ct^cfederacy  be 
fo'medby  the  appointment  of  a  Senate,  conlifting  of 
Reprefr-ntatives  from  all  the  -difierent  Stares.  Let  this 
Senate  poflel's  the  power  of  mmaging  all  the  common 
cor.cerns  of  the  united  States,  and  of  judging  and  decid- 
ing between  them,  as  a  common  Arhlter,  ov  Umpire.,  in 
all  drfprtes  ;  having,  at  the  fame  time,  under  its  direc- 
tion, the  common  force  of  the  Stares,  to  fupport  its  dc- 
^ifinns.  In  thefe  circumftances,  each  feparate  St;'te  would 
be-fecure  againft  the  interference  ot  foreign  pow^-  in  its 
private  concerns,  and  therefore  would  pofTels  Liberty  ; 

and 
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and  at  the  f;ime  time  it  would  be  Itcure  againfl  all  np- 
preffion  and infult  liom  evtiy  neighbouring  State  Thus 
rnight  the  I'cattered  force  and  abilities  of  a  wliole  C<  nti- 
nent  be  gathered  into  one  point ;  all  litigations  fettled  as 
they  lofe,  univerfal  peace  preferved,  jind  nation  pre- 
"Vented  from  any  more  lifting  up  Jhjord  againjl  nation,* 

(To  he  csnllnucd,) 

*  We  have  h^ard  the  above  reafoninj  as  to  the  ftates  of  Enrope, 
treated  by  fome  fceptical  modem  politicians,  as  wild  and  vifionary, 
but  we  cannot  forget,  that  fiich  a  plan  wa".  fuggefted  and  fiibmittecrto 
the  confideration  of  the  minillry  o^  our  queen  Elizabeth,  of  glo- 
jious  memory,  by  that  greateft  and  heft  uf  kings  and  men — Henry 
the  4th,  well  firnamed  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  and  his 
Prime  Minifter  the  Duke  de  Sully;  and  it  is  generally  believed  by 
the  mofl  enlightened  politicians  of  thofe  cays,  that  it  v.'.juKI  have 
taken  effeft,  but  for  the  ileath  of  that  great  monarch,  fo  unfoitu- 
naiely  hurried  out  of  life  by  the  hands  of  an  aflathn.  The  more 
modern  advifers  of  the  kings  of  bi>th  nations,  have  expenenced  too 
gteat  an  advantage  from  the  trade  f  war  and  blood,  which  Would 
thereby  be  annihilated,  ever  to  have  refumed  it. — The  Editors, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editors  confefs  themfelves  under  many  and  great  obligations 
to  thofe  gentlemen  who  liave  kindly  offered  hins  and  obferva- 
tions  towards  the  peifsding  this  work, -and  take  this  method  of  ge- 
nerally thanking  them  for  their  Ruid  intentions.  They  will  feve- 
rally  find  th.it  the  different  regulations  and  diipofitions  they  h?vc 
fuggefted,  will  be  attended  to  as  much  as  polTible  in  the  courfe  of 
this  publication. 

yllgernon  Sydney  and  HuJfeliw'iW  find  their  favours  on  all  occafious 
particularly  attended  to. 

Ham/fden,  Ruffel,  and  One  of  the  People  to  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  on 
the  Rmiiua  Armwnent,  will  appear  (ifpoflible)  in  oui  jiext. 
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Have  obferved,  that  tho'  in  a  great  State,  all  the 
individuals  that  compoie  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  an  im- 
mediate participation  in  the  powers  of  Legifljtion  and 
Government,  yet  they  may  participate  in  thefe  powers 
by  a  delegation  of  them  to  a  body  of  Reprefentatives. — 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  State  will  be  &\\\free  and 
fdf-governed .\  and  that  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  fo  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  lefs  fairly  and  adequately  repre- 
.fented.  If  the  perlbns  to  whom  the  tnift  of  Govern- 
-ziient  is  committed  hold  their  places  for  fliort  terms :  if 
they  are  chofen  by  the  unbiaffed  voices  of  a  Majority  of 
the  State,  and  fubject  to  their  inilruclions  ;  Liberty  will 
be  enjoyed  in  its  higheil  degree.  But  if  they  are  cho- 
fen for  long  terms,  by  a  part  only  of  the  State,  and  if 
during  that  term  they  are  under  no  contix)l  from  their 
iccnftituents,  the  very  idea  of  Liberty  will  be  loft,  and 
the  power  of  chufing  Reprefentatives  becomes  nothing 
but  a  power,  lodged  in  a/>cv,  to  chufe  at  certain  periods 
a  body  of  majiers^  for  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  a  State  is  fo  funk,  that  a  majority  of 
its  Reprefentatives  are  elefted  by  a  handful  of  the  mean- 
D  €(1 
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>eft  pei"fons  in  it,*  v/hofe  votes  ?.re  always  paid  for ;  and 
if  alfo,  there  is  a  higher  vvilj,  in  which  even  thefe  inock- 
reprefcntatives  themlelves  depend,  imd  that  direds  their 
voices  :  In  thcfe  circumftances,  it  will  be  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage to  fay  that  the  State  poficHes  Liberty.  Private 
men,  indeed,  might  be  allowed  tlie  exercife  of  Li.^ert}■■; 
as  thsy  might  aHb-tinder-tiie.moft  defpotic  Government; 
but  it  would  be  an  indulgence,  or  connivance,  derived 
from  tiie  fpiritof  ilie  Times,  or  from  an  accidental  mild- 
iiefs  in  the  adminiftration.  And,  ratlier  than  be  governed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to.  be  go- 
verned by  the  will  of  one  man,  without  any  K.epiefenta- 
tion.:  For  a  Reprefentation  fo  degenerated,  could  anfwer 
no  other  end- than- to  miflead  and  deceive,  by  difguifing 
(laverr,  and  keeping  up  a  /arm  of  Liberty,  when  the 
realify  was  \q&. 

Within  the' limits  now  mentioned,  l.ibei-t}'  may  be 
enjoyed  i;i , every,  poffible  degree;  from  that  which  is 
complete  and  perfect,  to  that  which  is  merely  nominal ; 
according  as  the  People  have  more  or  lefs  of  a  {hare  in 
Government,  and  of,  a  controlling  power  over  the  per- 
sons by  whcm-itis.adminifiexcd. 

Jri  general,  to  be/;rr,  is  to  he  guided'by  one's  own 
-■will ;  and  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  ,inoihcr^  is  the 
charaderifti;;  o^  fervitude.  ■  This  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  Political  Liberty.  That  State  I  have  obferved  is 
free,  w;hxh  is  guided  by  its  own  will,  or  (which  comes 
to  the  iame)  by  the  vvilL  of  an  aflembly  of  Reprefenta- 

fives 

*  la  Gicat  Erirain,  confifting  of  near  fix  millions  of  inhabi- 

•tants,  5723  pe^'"'  "S  "'Oft  "f  J^*^"^^  ''^<^  iowclt  of  the  people,  eleit 

one  haif  cf  the  i/"«/'-  cj  • '  '"<m'ii  -,  and  364  votes  chv.1.-  a  ninth  part. 

Thii.  ni.iy  be  feen  diftindlly  made  out  iaFQlitital  DiJ-jui/.tms,  Vol.  i^ 

booii  2,  t.  4. ILdilaii. 
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^ves  appointed  by  itfelf,  and  accountable  to  itfelf.-  And 
every  State  that  is  not  fo  governed  ;  or  in  which  a  body 
of  men,  reprt;l'enting  the  People,  make  notan  ellentiai 
part  of  the  Legillature,  is  iajlaz'erj-. 

In  order  to  form  the  moft  perfecl-Conftitution  of  Go-- 
vernment,  there  may  be  the  beft  reafons  for  joining  to 
fuch  a  body  of  Reprefentatives,  an  Het-eJ-tary  Council^ 
confilling  of  men  of  tiie-  firft  rank  in  the  State,  with  a 
fupreme  executive  Ma^ijiratey  at  the  head  of  all.  This 
will  form  ufefiil  checks  in  a  Legiflature,  and  contribute 
to  give  it  vigour,  union  and  dilpatch,  without  iufiinging 
Liberty;  for  as  long. as  that  part  of  aXjovernmctit which 
reprefents  the  People  is  zfair  Repre/entatioty  aDvl  has  aifo 
a  negative  on  all  public  meafure?,  together  with  the  Iblc 
power  of  irnpofiRg  taxes,  and  origincting  fuppiies,  tec 
elFentials  of  Liberty  will  Ijo  preferved.  We  mike  it  ouv 
boaft  in  this  countiy,  that  tliis  is  our  own  Coaltitutjcii. 
■  l-will  no:  fay  with  how  much  ^reafon*  ■ 

Of  iuch  Liberty  as  J  have  nov.-<iefcribed,  it  is  iaipof- 
fible  that  there-fhould  be  an  excefs.  Government  is  an 
inftitution  for  the  beneiit  of  the  People  governed,  which 
they  have  power  to  model  as  they  pleafe  ;  and  to  fay  that 
they  cart  have  too  much  power,  is  to  fay,  that  tliere 
ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  State,  fuperior  to  that  which 
gives  it  being,  and  from  which  all  jurifdicrion  in  it  is  de- 
rived.— Licentioufnefs,  which  has  been  commonly  men- 
tioned 3s  an  extreme  of  Liberty,  is  indeed  its  oppofite. 
It  is  Government  by  the  will  of  rapacious  individuals, 
in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  community,  made  known 
and  declared  in  the  laws.  A  free  State,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  free  itfelf,  makes  all  its  members  free,  by  ex- 
cluding Licentioulhefs,  and  guarding  their  perfons,' pro- 
perty 
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perty  and  good  name,  againft  infiilt.  It  is  the  end  of  all 
jurt  Government,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fecures  the 
liberty  of  the  public  againft/<7;«^a  injury,  to  fecure  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  againft  private  injury.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  think  it  ftridly  juft  to  fay,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  Government  to  entrench  on  private  Li- 
i^erty.  It  ought  never  to  do  this,  except  as  far  as  the 
exeicife  of  private  Liberty  encroaches  on  the  Liberties 
of  others: — that  is,  it  is  Licentioufnefs  it  reiirains,  and 
Liberty  itfelf  only,  when  ufcd  to  deftroy  Liberty. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  Licentioufnefs  and  Def- 
potifm  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
They  are  botli  alike  inconfiflent  with  Liberty,  and  the 
true  end  of  Government ;  nor  is  there  any  other  diftc- 
rence  betueen  them,  than  that  !he  one  is  the  licentiouf- 
nefs of  great  men,  and  the  other  the  licentioufnefs  of ///- 
tie  men ;  or  that  by  the  one,  the  perfons  and  prop.rty 
of  a  people  are  fubjeft  to  outrage  and  invafion,  by  a 
King,  or  a  lawlefs  body  of  GranJecs ;  and  that  by  the 
other,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  like  outrage  from  a  laivkfs  ' 
mol.     In  avoiding  one  of  thefe  evils,  mankind  have  often 
run  into  the  other.     "  Inclduntin  Scyllam,,  cvplem  cvitare- 
*'  Ch.iryhdim,'*^     "  They  have  run  upon  Scylla,  in  ftriv- 
*«  to  avoid  Charybdis."     But  all  well  conft.tuted  Govern- 
ments guard  ec^Ually  againft  both.     Indeed,  of  the  two, 
the  laft  is  on  feveral  accounts  the  leaft  to  be  dreaded,  and  | 
has  done  the  leaft  mifchief.     It  may  be  truly  faiJ,  that' 
if  Licentioufnefs  has  deftroycd  its  thoufands,  Defpotifm 
has  deftroyed  its   millions.     The  former,  having  little^ 
power,    and  no  fyftem  to  fupport  it,  neceflarily  finds  it»i 
own  remedy  ;  and  a  people  foon  get  out  of  the  tnmult 
and  anarchy  attending  it.    But  a  Dcfpotifnv  wearing  thej^ 

foria^ 
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form  of  a  Government,  and  being  armed  with  its  forcfe, 
is  an  evil  not  to  be  conquered  without  dreadful  ftruggles. 
It  goes  from  age  to  age,  debafing  the  human  facuhies,- 
levelling  all  dtftindions,  and  preying  on  the  rights  and 
bleffings  of  Society.  It  deferves  to  be  added,  that  in  a 
State  difturbed  by  Licentioufnefs,  there  is  an  animation 
\vhich  is  favourable  to  the  hiunan  mind,  and  which  puts 
it  upon  exerting  its  powers.  But  in  a  State  habituated  to 
Defpotifm,  all  is  ftiU  and  torpid.  A  dark  and  favage  ty- 
ranny llifles  every  effort  of  Genius,  and  the  mind  lofcs 
all  its  fpirit  and  dignity. 

I  mufl  here  obferve,  that  the  account  now  given  of 
the  principles  of  public  Liberty,  and  the  nature  of  an 
equal  and  free  Government,  fliews  what  judgment  we 
fliould  form  of  th^it  OmxipotExVce,  which  it  has  been 
faid  muft  belong  to  every  Government  as  fuch.  Great 
fhrefs  has  been  laid  on  this,  but  moft  unreafonably.  Go- 
vernment, as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  it  a  Trust  ;  and  all  its  powers  a  Delegation 
for  gaining  particular  ends.  This  Trvft  may  be  mifap- 
-  plied  and  abufed.  It  may  be  employed  to  defeat  the  very 
ends  for  which  it  was  inftituted,  and  to  futvert  the  very 
rights  which  it  ought  to  proted.  A  Parliament,  for  in- 
ftancc,  confilting  of  a  body  of  Reprel'entatives,  ^hofeix 
for  a  limitted  period,  to  make  laws  and  grant  money  for 
public  fervices,  would  forfeit  its  authority  by  making  it- 
felf  perpetual,  or  even  prolonging  its  ot^'n  duration  ;  by 
nominating  its  own  members ;  by  accepting  bi"ibes ;  or 
fubjefting  it  to  any  kind  of  foreign  influence.  This 
would  convert  a  Parliament,  into  a  Conclave,  or  Junto  of 
felf-created  Tools ;  and  a  State  that  has  loft  its  regard  to 
'its  own  Rights,  fo  far  as  ta  fubmit  to  fuch  a  breach  of 
D   -  truft 
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truft  in  its  rulers,  is  enflaved.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  more  abfiird  than  the  dodrine  which  feme  have  taught 
with  refpetl:  to  the  Omnipotence  ol"  Parhaments.  They 
poflefs  no  power  beyond  the  hraits  of  the  Tnill  for  the 
execution  of  which  they  were  formed.  If  they  contra- 
dift  this  Trufl,  thdy  betray  their  conftituents,  and  diflolve 
themfelves.  All  delegated  power  muit  be  fubordinate 
and  limited.  If  Omnipotence  can,  with  any  fenfe,  be 
afcribed  to  a  Legiflature,  it  muft  be  lodged  v\here  all  le- 
giflative  authority  originates ;  that  is,  in  the  People. — 
I  For  tieir  fakes,  Government  is  inllituted,  and  theirs  is 
the  only  real  Omnipotence. 

I  am  fenfible  that  all  I  have  been  faying  would  be  very 
abfurd,  were  the  opinions  juft  which  fome  have  main- 
tained concerning  the  origin  of  Governments.  Accord- 
ing to  thefe  opinions,  Government  is  not  the  creature  of 
the  People,  or  the  refult  of  a  convention  betvveen  them 
and  their  rulers ;  but  there  are  certain  men  who  poilefs 
m  themfelves,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  Peoplfe, 
a  right  of  governing  them,  which  they  derive  from  the 
Deity.  This  do6trbe  has  been  abundantly,  and  indifpu- 
tably  refuted  by  many  oxellent  w'riters.*  It  is  a  doc- 
trine which  avowedly  fubverts  Civil  I^iberty,  and  which 
xeprefents  mankind  as  a  body  of  vaffals,  termed  to  de- 
fcend  like  cattle,  from  one  fet  of  owners  to  another,  who 
have  an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  thofe  who  view  their  fpecies  in  a  light  fo  humiliating, 
jQiould  ever  be  able  to  think  of  toemie'ves  withoirt  re- 
gret and  fhame.  The  iritention  of  thefe  obfervations,  ia 
not  to  oppofe  'fuch  fentiments  ;  but  taking  lor  gi  anted 
the  reafonablenefs  of  Civil  Liberty,  to  fliew  whtreiu  it 
confifts,  and  what  dillinguilhes  it  from  its  coatrary.— « 

And 

*  See,  amons  others,  ^Ir,  Locke  on  govenxment. 
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And  in  confulering  this  fubjeft  as  it  has  been  now  treated, 
r  is  unaVoid-ible  to  refled  on  the  excellence  of  a  free 
Ci  jvernment,  and  its  tendency  to  exalt  the  nature  of 
;  .an.  Every  member  of  a  free  State  having  his  pn)pert/ 
are,  and  knowing  himfelf  his  own  Go\emor,  pofltfTes 
conlbioufnefs  of  dignity  in  himfelf,  and  reels  mc;te- 
irents  to  emulation  and  improvement,  to  which  the  mi- 
j  krable  flvives  of  Arbitrary  Power  muft  be  utter  Grangers. 
In  aich  a  State,  all  the  fprings  of  action  have  room  to 
operate,  and  the  mind  is  ftiroulated  to  the  nobl'eft  exer- 
tions.— Bu:  to  be  obliged  from  our  birth  to  look  up  to  a 
crea  ure  no  better  than  ourlelves,  as  the  niafter  ot  our 
forcunef,  and  to  receive  his  will  as  our  law — What  can 
be  more  humiliating  ? — Agreeably  to  this  remark,  the 
fuhjecls  in  free  States  have  in  all  ages  been  moil  difiin- 
guilhcd  for  Genius  and  Knowledge.  Liberty  is  the  foil 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  have  fiourifhed  ;  and  the 
more  free  a  State  has  been,  the  more  have  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  been  drawn  forth  into  aftion,  and  the 
greater  number  of  brave  men  has  it  produced.  With 
what  luftre  do  the  ancient  free  states  of  Greece  fhine  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  r  How  differe  t  is  that  coiiotiy 
now  under  the  Great  Turk  ?  The  difference  be^A^een  a 
country  irUiabited  by  men>  and  by  brutes,  is  not  greater, 

Thefe  are  Reflecflions  which  fiiould  be  conftantly  pre- 
fcnt  to  every  mind  in  this  country.  As  moral  Liberty  is 
the  prime  bleffing  of  man  in  lixi  private  capacitv,  fo  is 
ervil  Liberty,  in  his  public  capacity.  There  is  nothing 
tixat  requires  more  to  be  ivatched  than  Power.  There 
is  nr  thing  tiiat  ought  to  be  oppofed  with  a  mere  deter- 
mined refolution  tkon  its  encroachments.  Sleep  in  a 
State,  as  MoNTES(yiiit;  fays,  is  always  followed  by 
Slavery, 

The 
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The  People^  of  this  Kingdom  weie  once  warmed  by  fucli 
fentiments  as  thefe.  Many  a  fycophant  of  power  have 
they  facrificed.  Often  have  they  fought  and  bled  in  the 
ciufe  of  Libe.  ty .  But  that  time  feems  to  be  going.  The 
fair  inheritance  of  Liberty  left  us  by  our  anceftors,  many 
of  us  are  not  unwilling  to  refign.  An  abandoned  venality, 
the  inseparable  companion  of  diffipation  and  extravagance, 
has  poifoned  the  fprings  of  public  virtue  among  us.  And 
Ihouid  any  events  ever  arife  that  fliould  render  the  fanie 
oppofition  neceflary  that  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Cbarki 
the  firft,  and  James  the  lecond,  I  am  afraid  all  that  is  va- 
luable to  us  would  be  loft.*  The  terror  of  the  {landing 
army,  the  danger  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  all  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  treafury,  would  deaden  all  zeal, 
and  produce  general  acquiefcence  and  fervility. 


TO 


*  *<  Nil  dtfpfrantlum'' — "  Defpair  of  nothing" — is  a  maxim  wor- 
thy of  a  Roman  and  a  Btitijb  fpiiit.  \Vc  by  no  means  entertain 
the  fame  defpcjnding  opinion  of  our  countrymen  with  the  author 
of  the  above  ingenious  and  fpirited  elVay.  We  feel  our.elves  dc- 
firous  of  looking  on  the  briglit  fiJe  of  the  profpeil  as  long  as  we 
can,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  in  the  hour  of  trial,  Englifhmen  of 
the  prefent  day  will  be  found  no  dilhonournble  defceiidants  of  thoft 
who  have  fo  glorioufly  preceded  them.  We  feel  no  terror  from  a 
**  Handing  army".  Recent  experience  in  countries  not  nearly  ft 
free  as  our  own,  clearly  evince  that  thefe  bodies  of  "  armed  men", 
now  confider  themfelves  only  as  "  armd  citixem",  armed  for  tJu 
purpofe  of  defending  their  country  againft  the  attacks  of  forei^ 
enemies ; — not  ready  a^  heretofore  to  pour  the  deadly  difcharge  inti 
the  breafts  of  their  deai-eft  brethren.  But  even  fuppofing  the  Worfl 
that  cjit  happen,  we  ftill  are  willin-;  to  believe  that,  '•  in  fpite  ol 
public  funds,  a  ftanding  army,  and  even  the  all  corrupting  iniiueOO 
't»f  the  Treafury",  Tritons  never  will  beJJavcs.^—^Tbf  Editors, 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT, 

Gir.tiermitf 


I 


Thank  you  for  the  pleafure  and  info.-matiorr 
you  have  afforded  me,  by  the  firft  number  of  your  pe- 
riodical work,  tvnd  wifli  you  all  poffibleluccefs  in  your  fu- 
ture progrefs.  A  publication  of  this  kind  has  been  long 
wanted,  in  which  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Confti- 
tution  might  be  traced  out  and  explained,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  that  numerous  clafs  of  our  countrymen,  whoi^ 
Ct'jations  in  life  prevent  them  from  acquiring  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  knowledge  by  any  other  means.  It  will 
alfo  prove  a  good  receptacle  for  many  valuable  Eflays, 
\vhich  are  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  their  refpeftive 
TTriters,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  interefting  Extracts 
from  book?,  now  but  little  read  or  known  by  the  public. 
All  you  have  to  do,  is  to  keep  that  <*  fafe  middle  courfe," 
which  you  have  fet  out  upon  ;  to  abide  by  the  principles 
of  candour  and  liberality,  and  to  attach  yourftlves  only 
to  Conliitutional  Liberty,  and  the  natural  Rights  of 
Mankind.  By  purfuing  this  generous  plan,  you  will 
evince  yourfelves  to  be  the  friends  to  Liberty,  and  your 
Country ;  you  will  fecure  the  countenance  and  approba- 
tion of  the  worthy  and  the  wife  ;  and  if  you  have  any 
enemies,  they  will  only  be  the  fupcrflitious  bigots,  or 
the  abject  tools  of  Defpotic  Power. 

Having 
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Having  thus  venturesi  to  fuggeft  a  few  liints  for  ycnr 
attention,  which  I  hope  you  will  accept  ifl  good  parr,  al- 
low me  to  reqnett  that  you  will  afford  room  for  the  fol- 
lo.ving  Sketches  of  the  charafter  of  a  true  PATRIOT, 
as  drawn  by  an  amiable  and  truly  gof^d  man,  lately  dc- 
oeafed  :  By  fo  doing,  you  will  oblig,e  your  vrell-willjcr, 

Leeds,  April,  179?..  MILTON. 


MY  defign,  at  prefent,  is  to  fet  before  you  the  cl  if 
outlines  of  the  charaflers  of  thofe  righteous  men,  or 
i^ij/r/V/',  who  are  a  bleffisig  to  their  country.  And  here 
I- would  oblerve,  that  they  love  their  country,  and  \\\z 
zealous  for  its  rights..  They  obey  the  laws  of  the  (>o- 
veinment  which  protP«£ls  them,  contribute  willingly  to 
•its  fiippcrt,  and  are  folicitous,  while  they  "  render  to 
**  God  the  things  which  are  God's,  to  render  aifo  to  Cx- 
•' far  the  things  which  are  Csefar's."  They  are  there- 
fore loyal  fubjeds  :  that  is,  they  do  all  they  can  to  pro- 
mote the  good  order  of  the  flate,*  by  coirplying  with  its 

laws, 

*■  This  truth  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated  an^  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  formed  (or  ai  e  about  to  form 
themfelvef)  into  Socitties  for  Cjnflitmional  Information.  The  eyes 
of  the  public  are  upon  them  ;  t'.iey  will  be  watched  bv  true  Patriots, 
with  aox'.ety  mingled  with  hopes,  and  by  the  Enemies  of  all  Refor- 
mation, with  jealoufy,  anJ  a  fpirit  of  revenge.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, be- very  circnmfpedl  rnd  piudenfinall  their  proceeilings,  left 
tbey  injure  the  good  caufe  they  pro ''eft  to  fervcj  rnd  thereby  ftrenj.h- 
en  the  hands  (,f  their  oppoijents.  Let  them  be  very  cautious  wh  'm 
they  admit  as  members  of  their  Societies,  and  exclude  all  fufpicious 
charadlers;  all  perfons  whatfoever  who  do  not  giy&the  moft  fatis- 
fa(Slory  proofs  of  their  pacific  ilcfigns,  aud  zeal  for  the  true  princi- 
ple;, of  our  Coiiflitiuion.i 
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i,  and  bearing  a  conftant  and  inviolable  allegiance  to 
This  alone  is  genuine  loyalty  ;  and  not   any  atrach- 
;nt  to  the  perjens  of  princes,  arificg  frotn  a  notion  cf 
Ihcir  facrecineis. 

The  Patriot,  therefore,  whofe  chat^fter  I  anvdefcrib- 
ng,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  hyal,  can  have  no  belief 
S  the  doftrine  cf  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance. 
pis  diuy  obliges  him  to  erKjuire  into  his  Rights,  and  to 
le  jealous  of  them  ;  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  truft  of  Government  is  difcharged ;  and  to  do  his 
«rt  towards  keeping  the  fprings  of  legiflation  pure,  and 
becking  theprogrefs  of  opprellion.  Thus  only  can  he 
M-c\  e  himfeli  a  worthy  and  ufefiil  citizen.  It  is  a  great 
nill:ake,  to  think  that  private  men  have  oothing  to  do 
f-ith  the  admiuiilration  of  public  affairs  ;  that  there  are 
vjieries  in  Govertiment  of  which  they  are  not  judges, 
tsd  that  iaflead  of  complaining,  it  is  their  duty  always 
O  yield  and  follow.  This  is  the  fame  with  faying,  that 
Q  every  commnrtity  the  body  of  the  people  are  only  « 
Wd  of  cattle^  made  to  be  led  and  difnofed  of  as  their 
wners  pleafe.  But  away  with  fuch  degrading  fentiments 
s  thefe.  Let  us  reiuember  that  we  arc  .»«•«,  and  cot  cat- 
,e.  It  would  be  a  dilgrace  to  virtue,  to  fuppofe  it  re- 
ires  an  acquielcence  in  fuch  infolent  claims  ;  or  that  it  ' 
s  part  of  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  that  he  ii  ready 
[co  crouch  to  every  tyrant,  and  never  cxercifes  bis  owa 
ucigrcent,  or  ihews  any  fcnfe  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  ra-i 
ual  creature. 

A  virtuous   man,  then,  we  fee,  muft  be    afirm  and 

pternnncc.  Patriot.    Power  cannot  awe  him!     Money 

mot  hi  .be  him  !     He  Icruples  no  labour  or  expence 

^ttfupporting  any  neceflary  meafures   of  Government; 

It  at  the  lame  time  lie  will  refill  any  oppreffivc,  illegal 

ciea- 
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meafures.  If  he  is  an  Eleiftor,  he  is  fureto  give  an  iin- 
iniluenced,  and  honeft  vote.  If  he  is  a  Magiftrate,  he  is 
flrid^ly  juft  and  impartial,  *'  a  terroi'  to  evildoers,  and  a 
■^'- pra'ife  to  all 'vcho  do  'ix.cll.^*  It  he  is  a  Senator,  he  is 
iincorrupt  and  faithful.  In  every  ftalion  he  ftudies  to 
promote  the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  country. 

Such  is  a  Patriot  in  his puhlic  capacity^  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Stare.  View  him  in  \\\%  private  capacity^  and  he 
will  be  found  in  the  conftant  pr,idice  of  every  private 
and  fociil  virtue.  He  is  induftrious  in  his  calling,  upright 
in  his  dealings,  ami  true  to  bis  engagements.  He  is  a 
-good  hufband,  a  good  parent,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
good  friend,  as  well  as  a  good  citizen.  Within  the  circle 
of  his  family  and  aequnintance,  he  maintains  the  fame 
regard  to  equity  and  liberty,  that  he  does  in  the  more  ex- 
tended circle  of  his  fellow-fubjeds  and  fellow- men.  He 
renders  to  all  their  due,  "  honour  to  ivhom  hotwur^  cufiont 
*«■  to  fohom  cvjiom  ,'"  and  always  behaves  to  others,  as  he 
wifties  that  others  fliould  behave  to-him.  He  is  charita- 
ble and  generous,  as  far  as  his  ab'.lities  reach  ;  but  avoids 
all  parade  and  oflentation,  and  fixes  his  expences  below 
ilia  income,  that  he  may  enjoy  I'uch  a  happy  indepen- 
dency as  will  place  him  above  the  reach  of  temptation. 
la  every  commercial  tranfadtion  his  integrity  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  the  execution  of  every  truft,  he  is  ex- 
aft  and  faithful.  He  fliuns  all  the  exci;fi"es  of  pleafurs 
and  voluptuoufnefs  •  never  fufFers  his  paffions  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  chaflity  and  temperance ;  and 
within  the  inclofure  of  his  own  bread,  where  only  onb 
EYE  obferves  him,  he  is  as  juft,  fair,  candid,  and  virtu- 
ous, as  he  appears  to  be  on  the  open  Hage  oT  the  world, 

A  Patriot  alfo  is  confcientious  and  diligent  in  the  dif- 
eharge  of  all  the   duties  of  Religion,      This  is  the 

crowji- 
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crowning,  finishing  part  of  his  chara<Scr,  It  is  Rdigioa 
which  gives  dignity  and  efficacy  to  all  our  moral  and  pub^ 
lie  principles ;  nor  is  it  poffible  there  fliould  be  a  confifl- 
ent  charader  of  virtue  without  it.  A  virtuous  man, 
therefore,  muft  be  a  religious  man .  He  worlhips  God  in 
private,  in  his  family,  and  in  public.  He  is  governed 
in  his  whole  condu£t  by  a  regard  to  the  Deity  :  looks  to 
him  in  all  that  happens  ;  and  joins  conflantly  with  his 
fellow  creatures  in  thofe  facial  exercifes  of  piety,  which 
are  the  proper  expreffions  of  the  homage  and  fealty, 
which  he  owes  to  him  as  the  fupreme  Governor  and 
Judge.  Thefe  particulars  are  infeparable  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  man  and  a  trM  patriot.  Public  virtue  c^a. 
/fo//«^/^  without  private;  nor  can  public  and  private 
fublift  without  Religiox.  As  a  truly  virtuous  and  re- 
ligious man  muft  be  a  Patriot,  fo  a  true  patriot  muA 
be  a  virtuous  and  religious  man.  The  obligations  of 
righteoufnels,  are  the  fame  in  all  their  branches,  and  a 
righteous  man  cannot  violate  them  habitually  in  any  in- 
fiance.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  man  who  is  talle  to  private 
engagements,  will  not  be  alfo  falfe  to  public  ones ;  or 
that  a  man  who  in  his  family  is  a  tyrant,  will  not  likewife 
be  a  tyrant  as  a  magiftrate  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  man,  who 
has  given  up  to  his  pallions  his  internal  liberty,  fliould 
be  a  true  friend  to  liberty  ;  or  that  one  who  will  cheat 
his  tradefman,  or  betray-  his  friends,  will  not  give  a 
wicked  vote,  and  betray  his  country  ?  Can  you  imagine 
that  a  fpendthrift  in  his  owri  concerns,  will  be  an  oecono- 
mift  in  managing  the  affairs  of  others  ;  that  a  wild  game- 
fter  will  take  care  of  the  ftake  of  the  kingdom ;  or  that 
an  unprincipled  debauchee  will  make  an  upright  judge, 
or  a  good  (latefman  ?  Can  a  man  who  fhews  no  regard  to 
God  his  Maker,  or  to  Chriil  his  Saviour ;  who  is  fuch 
an  enemy  to  fociety,  as  to  neglsct  countenancing  by  his 
E  example 
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example  thofe  forms  of  worfliip  on  which  the  order  of 
fociety  depends ;  and  fo  void  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  goodnef?,  as  to  be  capable  of  habitual  atheifm 
in  his  conduct — Can  fuch  a  one  poffefs  any  regard  foi'  the 
intercfts  of  fociety  ?  No,  all  fuch  imaginations  are  ab- 
furd!  Treachery,  venality  and  villainy,  muft  be  the  ef- 
fefts  of  diffipation,  vohiptuoufncfs  and  impiety.  Thefe 
vices  fap  the  foundations  of  virtue.  They  render  men 
neceffitous  and  fupple  ;  ready  at  any  time  to  facrifice 
their  confciences,  or  to  fly  to  a  court  in  order  to  repair 
a  fliattered  fortune,  and  procure  fupplies  for  prodiga- 
lity. 

Let  us  remember  thefe  Truths  in  judging  of  pub- 
lic chan.ders.  Let  us  confider  that  true  goodnefs  is  uni- 
form and  confiftent ;  and  learn  never  to  place  any  great 
conWence  in  thofe  pretenders  to  public  fpirir,  who  are 
not  men  of  virtuous  charafters.  They  may  boall  of 
their  attachment  to  the  public  caufe,  but  they  "  txyant  the 
living  root  of  perfevering  njirtut^  and  Jl.ould  not  he  dc 
fended  upon**' 
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I 


Shall  make  you  no  apology  for  this  addrefs.  You 
are  a  public  charader :  one  of  the  Reprefentatives  of 
the  People,  and  mufl  expecl  that  your  condud  will  bo 
liable  io  fcr.utiny,  and  to  coramcnt,    I  congratulate  you 

on 
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on  the  very  favourable  reception  your  firft  eflay  in  ora- 
tory and  politics  has  met  with.  Your  eloquence  and  abi- 
lities have  received  the  honourable  tribute  of  applaufe 
from  even  your  opponents ;  and  our  prefent  ftate  Le- 
vi^han  declared,  that  he  found  a  fafe  (helter  from  all 
attacks  under  the  powerful  buckler  with  which  you  had 
covered  him. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  brilliant  and  flattering  teftimDnials 
that  yoxir  talents  are  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  tend  to  dazzle  and  miflead  you.  The  world  ad- 
mires firft  rate  abilities  in  min,  in  the  fame  way  that  it 
does  fuperior  beauty  in  womati,  and  when  either  become 
proftituted,  or  fufptcled  to  he  fa,  admiration  quickiy 
changes  to  abhorrence,  blended  with  contempt. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  infinuate  fo  harfli  a  foggeftion  as 
that  this,  at  prefent,  can  poffibly  be  your  cafe.  I  Qiould 
be  forry  fo  foon  to  think  of  the  **  fins  of  the  father  be- 
*'  ing  vifited  upon  the  fon  ;"  but  men  will  be  men,  and 
the  old  adage  is  perpetually  prefenting  itfelf,  ♦*  tell  me 
*'  what  company  you  keep,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
«'  are."  I  confef?,  your's  is  a  delicate  fituation,  and  I 
am  by  no  means  fjrprized,  that  your  firft  political  exer- 
tions fhould  be  made  in  fo  inaufpicious  a  caufe,  v.-hen  I 
confider,  that  you  are  the  fon  of  that  man,*  who  was 

the  confidential  go-between  of — —  andanever 

to  be  forgotten  Thane,-}-  when  his  lordfliip  dared  net 
publicly  to  appear  on  the  political  ftage,  and  when  the 
immortal  Chatham,  in  refigning  the  reins  of 'Govern- 
ment, declared,    ♦*  thai  there  was  a  power  behind  the 

•*  curtairv 

*  Lord  Hawkeibury,  then  the  famous  Charles  Jenkiofon^ 
t  Lord  Bats. 
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*♦  curtain  (meaning  theT  )  greaierthan  the  T— — 
^*itfelf." 

The  People  without  the  doers  of  the  Kouk  you  noiv 
exhibit  in,  cannot  forget  that  your  father  was  the  chief 
manager  of  all  the  firings  which  aftuated  the  movement 
of  the  numerous  figures  that  compofed  the  drama  of  the 

day  at  St.  S 's  ;  the  Flock  ton  and  Harry  Roe  *  of  the 

R — 1  Puppet  Shew,  during  the  exhibition  of  thofe  coft^i- 
tutional  fcenes,  General  M'arrants  (the  Enghfli  Lcttresde 
Catchet)  the  Middlcfex  KleSlion — in  which  the  Rights  and 
Liberties  of  EngHflimen  were  trampled  on  with  as  little 
remorfe,  as  the  Inquifition  would  fnuiFthe  taper  of  life 
in  the  perfon  of  an  Heretic — the  profecution  of  the  prin- 
ters for  Libels,  and  tlie  damnable  doHrine  then  firjl  ad- 
vanced on  that  fubje£V,  to  blaft  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  and 
annihilate  the  advantages  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  ;  the  in- 
tended robbery  of  the  D —  of  P ;  the  irapunity 

with  which  the  Guards  were  fuffered  forcibly  to  fnatch 
a  General  Officer  f  out  of  the  cuftody  of  the  Civil Fozver; 
the  butchery  of  St.  George's  Fields ;  the  celebrated  Trial 
of  Balfe  and  M'Sluirk^  and  the  chafte  and  pious  pardon 
of  a  wilful  murderer,  becaufe  that  murderer  was  the  bro- 
ther of  a  common  proflitute :  %  with  a  long  et  cetera,  which 
will  no  doubt  ftand  on  the  record, of  Memory,  as  fplen- 
tiid  and  indubitable  marks  of  attachment  and  reverence 
for  the  Conjiitution  during  the  prelent  pious  reign. 

With 

*  The  former  manajer  of  a  puppet  (hew  al  Bartholomew  Fair,  ' 
the  other  the  fame  in  Yoi  kfliire,  auJ  of  as  great  notoriety  in  that 
county  as  the  giants  at  GuilJhall, 

f  Major  General  GanfeL 

%  Mifs  Kennedy. 
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With  all  thefe  circumftances  frefli  in  their  minds,  you 
muft  rot  be  furprized  whatever  eulogiums  are  beftowed 
upon  you  by  either  party,  wirhin  th  ewalls  of  Sr.  Stephen's, 
ji  the  people  without,  viewing  your  atftions  with  a  I'ufpi- 
cious  eye,  and  diveiVmg  your  arguments  of  the  tinfel  glare 
of  flowery  periods  and  rhetorical  flouriflies,  by  a  cool  and 
Afpaffionate  inveiligation  in  the  clofet,  fliould  be  rude 
enough  to  tell  you,  that  they  confider  your  appearance, - 
in  the  ftern  eye  of  rigid  Reafon,  to  be  nearly  in  as  pitiable, 
a  predicament,  as  the  poor  Jackdaw,  when  flript  of  the 
gaudy  plumage  of  the  Impeiial  Peacock. 

Having  thus  informed  you,  that  I  am  well  a'^are  of 
the  itock  from  whence  you  fprung,  that  your  very  name 
engenders  lufpicion  and  diflruil,  in  all  who  feel  in  their 
bofoms  the  animating  glow  of  amor  patri^r^  and  that  I  am 
therefore  bound,  in  duty  to  myfelf  and  the  Public  Good, 
to  view  whatever  falls  from  your  lips  with  a  fcrutinizing 
eye,  I  fliall,  without  farther  ceremony,  proceed  to  a  re- 
view of  your  argument,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fe- 
rics  of  falfe  premifes,  from  which  you  have  drawn  of 
couife  wrong  conclufions  ;  and  that  through  the  whole 
it  is  replete  with  fcntiments,  which,  if  adopted,  will  be 
equally  hoftile  and  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  this 
country  with  any  of  the  unpopular  meafures  above  al-- 
Inded  to,  as  fupported  by  all  the  power  and  abilities  of  ■ 
your  courtly  Sire. 

*♦  You  cannot  agree  (you  fay)  to  vote  cenfure  on  the 
**  condud  of  Minifters,  becaul'e  they  have  been  fyilem- 
.  ♦•  atic.'*  True,  Sir,  ihey  have  been  fyftrmatlc^  and 
therefore  /  fay  they  are  deferving  of  Cenfure^  In  what 
have  they  been  fyftematic  ?  1  will  tell  you,  Sir.  They 
have  put  the  nation  to  the  expence  of  three  armaments, 
E  5  amount- 
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sraounting  to  about  fix  millions  Iterling,  in  lefs  than  four 
years : — this  is  being  fyftematic  with  a  vengeance  !  This 
has  gained  them  the  impenetrable  fliield  of  your  virgin 
eloquence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  three  more  arma- 
ments, as  fyftematically  brought  forward  in  the  four  next 
years,  will  fix  the  Minifter  r.s  your  Magnus  Apollo,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  fupportof  your  riper  judgment  MroK^^ 
life.  I  mean  the  political  life  of  the  Minifter,  for  if  you 
follow  the  fteps  of  your  fagacious  Sire,  you  will  turn 
your  back  on  every  man,  however  greatly  you  might  once 
admire  him,  the  moment  he  is  out  of  power,  and  thereby 
incapable  of  promoting  your  interefl. 

Your  next  reafon  for  withholding  Cenfure  of  the  Mi- 
nifter, is,  •*  the  neceffiry  of  Continental  Alliances^  and  the 
*«  due  prefervation  of  the  Balance  of  Power,'*  And 
herein  you  feem  to  take  your  data,  from  a  view  of  thefe 
two  points  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. — You  wilfully  fhut 
your  eyes  againft  the  great  and  important  changes,  which 
have»taken  place  in  the  fituation  of  France,  and  the  advan- 
tages that  may  accrue  to  this  county  therefrom  ;  and  fo- 
phiiVicaliy  argue,  **  that  though  you  confider  the  State  of 
*«  France  as  now  dcplorahle,  flie  may  either  return  to  her 
♦'  ancient  arhltraiy,  Jefpottc  Government ;  or,  in  the  ■ 
*•  courfe  of  a  few  years,  eftablun  a  new,  'vigorous,  and 
*'/ree  Government.  In  either  of  which  cal'es,  flie  vvou'd 
"  revive  with  the  greateft  fplendour;  with  only  this  diffe- 
*'  rtnce,  as  to  us,  that  we  (hall  have  every  thing  to  com- 
«*  plain  of  from  the  plots,  intrigues,  and  want  of  faith 
"  of  the  old  Government,  if  reftored  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a 
♦•  new  free  Goverrment,  we  fliall  have  Itfs  to  fear  from 
♦♦  her  intrigues,  but  more  from  \\^x  vigour. 

Pcrmif 
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Permit  me  here,  Sir,  to  alk  ym  ferioufly,  uhat  ad- 
vantage have  u  e  hiiherto  derived  from  Continental  Alii' 
ances  ?     For  m/  cvn  pirt,  I  know  of  noLie  ;  ex.ept  you 
call  draining  the  narion  ot  its  fiibjects  and  its  treafnre,  an 
advantage  : — if  fo,  I  will  allow  we  have  long  enjoyed 
fuch  advantages,  in  the  wideft  extent  j  for  never  did  poor 
deluded  country  bleed  fo  freely  in  both,  as  we  have.— 
But  in  this  violent  rage  for  Continental  Alliances,  why  fo 
blindly  overlook  France  ?     Why  fltip  over  this  extenfive,, 
powerful  and  free  nation,  which  lies  fo  contiguous,  and 
vander  fo  much  farther,  to  form  alliance?  with  German 
or  PruJJian  Defj>ots? — You  tellyour  count. y men  in  th'.  ie* 
nate,  *'  that  France  is  our  natural  enemy."     This  I  de- 
ny.    She  never  was  our  natural  enemy ;  for  (he  feems 
placed  by  Nature^  as  curneareft  and  hQ)i  friend:  her  old 
Government,  it  is  true,  ^vas  hoftile  to  ours,  being  in  its 
nature  deCpotic^  and  ours/rrr,  and  therefore  (he  was  our 
faEit'toui  enemy :  But  her  new  Government,  being  more 
free  than  ours,  removes  all  former  objections,  and  points, 
out  an  alliance  with  her,  as  the   fiift,  the   firmeft,    and 
mofl  beneficial,  that  we  can  poffibly  look  for  on  the  Con- 
f  tinent  of  Europe,     "  Peace  with  France,  and  war  with  all 
I  "  the  world,"  was  a  maxim  of  one  of  our  moft  celebrated. 
'  f^atefmen,  evea  in  the  days  of  Defpotifn,    An  alliance 
with  her,  in  the  mutual  and  bltifed  enjoyments  of  Free- 
dom, is  a  "  confammation  niofi  devoutly  to  he  wifbed" 

I  am  afraid  it  will  prove  a  great  bar  to  your  friend's 

(the  M )  predchdion   tor  armamenti  ;   but  perhaps 

the  People  may  find  b>m  feme  other  Toy,  which  may 

ferve  to  amufe  him,  at  a  lef  expcnce  to  theiKfelves.     They 

;   begin  to  perceive  that  the  fiift  and  princ  ptl  aim  and  end 

I   of  M s,  in  forming  Continental  Alliance-,  has  been 

to  lay  a  certain  foundaiiyn  for  gomg  to  ivar  w  ben  they 

plcafe. 
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pleafe.     A  few  years  of  Peace  and  Profperity  never   fail' 
to  fwell  the  pBife  and  the  pride  of  honeft  John  Bull,  and 

when  the  M r,  to  ufe  the  words  of  his  own  hiieling 

panegyrifts,  has  fo  long,  "  h)>  the  inoft  mafierly policy,  and' 
with  the  mofi  exemplary  f elf- denial,  faved  his  country  f rem 
heing  engaged  in  a  ■^jcarfare,  in  '[xihich  he  viight  evidently 

"  Ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  dire^  the  ftorm."* 
He  has  only  to  fet  one  of  his  Continental  Allies  in  motion, 
and  Prefio,  honeft  John  nnuft  open  his  purfe- firings  for 

the  dogs  of  war,  and  the  imnnacvilate  M '?  '*  exein- 

**  plary  felf-dtjnial,'*  can  no  longer  be  kept  chained — and; 
an  armamenii  is  the  immediate  confequence. 

The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  is  forced  into  a  war  with  the 
Turks  ;  after  they  have  drained  her  of  millions  of  money, , 
and  hundreds  ot  thoufands  of  fubjefts,  by  a  four  or  five 
year's  war  ;   the   mt>ment  la  fortune  dc  la  guerre  turns  in 
her  favour,  and  enables  her  to  ftipulate  fuch   terms  as- 
may  in  fome  meafure  reimburfc  herfelf,  and  fecure   her' 
fubjcds  from  fimilar  miferies  in  future,  the  Kingof  Prujfta 
feels  himfeU  jealous  of  her  growing  greatnefs — he  is  our 
ally,  and   to  quiet   his  fears,  and  fupport  \ii%  pride,  the. 
EngliQi  nation  muft  interfere.  The  Minifter  publicly  ad- 
verrifes  that  he  is  (bortly  to  appear  on  the  grand  Political- 
Theatre  of  Eurojie,  in  the  character  of  Bou  ^tixote.,  and  '■ 
the  Ruffian  windmills  are  warned  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.     Firft,  fccond,  and  third  rates,  fifty  gun  fliips,  fri- 
gates, (loops  and  tenders,  dance  the>  haze  out  of  the  fe- 
\eral  harbours  into  Spithead  and  Hamoaze,  for  five  or  fix 
months,  while  the  deluded  People,  the  milch  cokvs  of  Mi' 
nijers,  have  only  to  gape  on,  and  pay  the  piper.     The 
valourous  Knight  of  England,  in  diredt  contradidion  to 
the  laws  of  Mr.  Burke's  favourite  age  of  Chivalry,  makes 
a  diretSt  attack  on  stfair  lady — not  iiideed  dcfenccleis — and 

teUs 
*  World,  Sat.  Jan.  7,  1792. 
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tells  her  (he  muft  rece  ie  from  her  terms,  add  comply 
with  thofe  didated  by  him— the  priocipal  of  which- was, 

*•  That  the  fortfefs  of   Ockzakow,    taken    by  the 
jy^(^^picr$  fro.11  I  he  Turk?,    in  the  courfe  of  a  bloody 
i  eKpenUve  wir,    fliould  be  givea  up,  or  in  other 
.rds,  reftortd  to  the  Turks,'* 

To  this  infolent  and  »»/'«/?  demand,  the  Emprefs  flatly 

pofitively  refufed  to  accede,  for  the  following  reafons, 

hat  the  Turks  had  unjuftly  provoked  her  into  this 

ar  ;  that  in  defence  of  her  own  territorie?  and  fove- 

.'ign  rights,  fiie  had,  with  an  enormous  expence  of 

lood  and  treafure,  acquired  Ockzskow  and  many  other 

rong  holds  of  the  Turks ;  and  that  fhe  was  refolved 

3  keep  fKjireiTion  of  Ockzakow,  partly  as  a  fmall  re- 

ompciife,  but  more  particularly^  being  a  frontier  for- 

refs,  as  a  barrier  to  ward  off  the  miferics  of  future 

•ars  being  carried  into  her  own  dominions  in  the  firfl: 

aftance." 

Here,  then,  was  the  eaufe  of  our  armament.    When 
meafurewas  originally  oppofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

ns,  M s  and  theiradherents  vehemently  contended, 

L_ihat  Ockzakow  was  of  the  great  eft  importance  to  this 
*'''  firfi  of  all  pcjfihle  caufes  for  ivar,  the  Ba'a.wc  cf  PcTMCif 
•*  in  Europe,  and  that  on  no  account  whaiever  ihouldit 
"  be  permitted  by  us  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  RufBa." 
In  a  few  days  after  which,  they  determine  in  the  Cabinet 
that  it  Jhall  ie  given  up,  but  neverthelefs  continue  the  ar- 
mament, at  an  enormous  expencr  to  the  country  ;  as  weli 
as  keeping  open  that  wound  in  the  Conftuution — the 
cruel  and  defpotic  meafure  of  imprefling  men,  and  drag- 
ging them  from  their  families,  from  all  that  is  dear  to 
them ;  from  the  intereft  of  their  employments  in  the 

mer« 
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merchant's  fervice : — they  ftill,  I  fay,  kept  np  this  ridi- 
culous  parade,  to  the  injury  of  our  commerce,  for  feve« 
ral  months,  and  in  the  end,  the  Emprefs  is  fuffered  to 
conclude  a  peace — to  keep  Oikzah-w,  and  every  thing 

elfe,  our  bullying  M r  had  faid  (lie  fliould  not  keep  : 

and  his  Bobadillean  menaces  nre  converted  into  pitiful, 
and  humiliating  entreaties  of  only  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Dniefter,  as  an  adoucljfemcnt :  this  was  the  term  made 
ufe  of,  which  in  KngUJh  fignifies  a  fweetcner^  to  fatisfy 
the  people.  And  this  navigation  of  the  Dniefter  is  all 
v,*e  have  gained,  by  way  of  compenfation  for  our  trouble 
and  cxpence,  in  this  armament.  What  is  this  mighty 
gain  ?  Nothing.  It  is  the  line  of  demarkation,  a  thing 
which  is,  ofcourfe,  open  to  all  powers  in  the  time  of 
peace  ;    and  I  fan;y.  Sir,  neither  you  nor  your  friend 

the  M r  will  pretend  to  fay,  that  we  fliall   have  this 

freedom  in  time  of  war.  This  therefore  is  gaining  no- 
thing, and  of  the  end  of  our  armament  we  may  fairly 
fay 

"  Parturient  Montes  nafcitur  riiluculus  mus." 
*'  The  hlountahn  in  labour  have  brought  Jorth  a  mouje'* 

On  this  difgraceful  termination  of  an  iflue,  in  which 

he  national  honour,  fpirit  and  juftice,   were  fo  deeply 

flaked — and  on  which  every  power  on  both  Continents 

were  intent — a  motion  is  brought  forward  in  the  Houfe  of 

Commons  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  the  M 's  conduct ; 

in  the  courfe  of  which,  you,  Sir,  are  acknowledged  by 
himfelf  to  be  his  principal  defender — the  refult  was  a  ma* 
jority  againft  the  motion.  The  People  know  f\ill  well 
how  majorities  in  that  honourable  H — e  are  obtained  ; 
but  on  a  fimllar  motion,  to  be  invelligated  before  the 
People  themfelvcs,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  much  greater 

majority. 
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majority,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  would  be  found 
oa  the  other  !ide  of  the  quefUon. 

But  to  return  to  your  defence^  i\i  highly  rated  by  the 
great  muHy  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  infolence  and  ar- 
rogance towards  others,  is  lo  proud  in  acknowied^^ing 
you  his  FiJui  Achates.  The  main  point  of  it  refts  upon 
*'  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe."  I  will  ftate  the 
cafe  fairly,  and  argue  it  concil'ely. 

Was  the  permitting  of  the  Emprefs  to  retain  Ockza- 
kow  in  her  hands,  a  circumflance  likely  to  affetft  the  in- 
tereft  of  this  country  ?  Or  would  it  be  dangerous  to  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  ? 

I  contend,  then,  that  if  the  pofTefilon  of  Ockzakow 
Tvas   dangerous  to  the  Balance  of  Power  (which  I  have 

i)efore  ihewn  the  M and  his  adherents  had  originally 

infifted  on)  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  our  aban- 
donment of  that  Balance  of  Power  to  that  danger ;  for 
Ockzakow  is  after  all  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emprefs.  And  the  following  Epigram  is  moft 
apt  to  the  occafion  : 

"  Now  Europe's  baJanc'd,  neither  fide  prevails, 
"  For  nothing's  left  in  ei:her  of  the  fcales." 

What  then  becomes  of  your  arguhent^  and  how  is 
the  M undefer\-ing  of  Cenfure  on  account  of  the  Ba- 
lance of  Power  ?  There  is  not  a  capacity  in  the  king- 
dom, out  of  the  M 's  faithful  majority,  mean  enough 

not  to  fee  through  the  fophiftry  and  the  fallacy  of  it. — 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Oczakow  was  not  worth  our  arm- 
ing for,  why  did  we  arm  ?  If  it  di  J  not  affed  the  inte- 
'refts  of  this  country,  why  put  us  to  the  expcnce  of  two 

or 
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or  three  millions  by  our  interference  ?  The  truth  is, 
there  was  no  propriety  at  all  in  any  of  themeafure«,  and 
■whatever  he  may  ha\e  gained  by  a  majority,  he  deferves 
the  fevereft  Cerifufe  of  the  F€oj)Ie  for  every  part  of  his 
conducl  in  this  bufxnefs. 

It  appears  clearly  through  the  whole  of  your  fpeech, 
that  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  is  the  fnare,  the 
trap  by  which  this  nation  may   be  dragged  into  future 
^ars — thofe  fertile  fields  of  patrohage — in  which  Mini- 
fters  and  their  adherents,  feed  and  fatten  on  the  fpoils, 
fqueezed  from  the  hard  eainings  of  an  induftrious  and  de- 
luded People.     It  has  lately  been  obferved  by  a  very  en- 
lightened and  celebrated  writer,  that  "  Taxes  are  not  fo 
*'  much  raifed  to  carry  on  wars^  as  that  wars  are  entered 
*'  upon  for  the  purpofe  of  raijtng  taxes.''*     And  your 
beautiful  _/jy?^/«  refpe£ting  the  Balance  of  Power.,  lays  the 
foundation,  from  which  this  glorious  refource  of  Mini- 
fters  will  be  abundant  and  never-lailing : — it  may  almoft 
be  faid,  if  adopted,  to  be  inexhauftible.     Firft,  we  muft 
have  Holland  for  our  ally,  and  Fruffia  to  prote6l  HoN 
land  ;  that  Aujiria  may  not  attack  Frujfia^  we  muft  ex- 
cite the   Turki  againft  Aufiria  ;  and  to  enable  the  T'vr/fj    \ 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  Rufpa^  we  nuiil  get  Sweden    ; 
to  make  war  on  Kuffia.     And  all  this  negociation  and  in- 
ter negociation  of  alliances,  to  counteract  the  fatal  efFeds 
which  the  energy  and  vigour  of  Ts^frce  Government-may 
give  to  France. 

On  the  contrary,  Sir,  I  would  advife  the  M to 

proceed  in  a  much  more  eafy,  obvipus  and  decilive  me- 
thod. I  would  get  over  this  mighty  fear  you  entertain  of  j 
France — not  by  the  numerous  and  complicated  alliances  ' 
you  recommend,  but  by  forming  an  immediate  alliance  I 

with 
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with  France  herfelf.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  your 
allertion  ot  France  being  our  natural  enemy^  is  not 
founded  in  fa£l :  It  never  could  be  juftly  made,  but  3S 
lap  plied  to  the  different  forms  of  Government,  while  the 
!old  prevailed  in  France.  I^iherty  and  Slavery^  might 
ly  be  faid  to  be  natural  entmies  to  each  ether  ;  and  fo 
ar  were  the  old  Government  of  France  and  ours : — but 
o-ii\  if  any  degree  of  Sla-vcry  exifts  in  either,  we  mult 
ow  it  to  be  on  this  fide  the  channel. 

The  French  people  have  folemnly  declared  to  all  th 
arorld,  "  that  they  ne\er  will  enter  on  any  war,  in  fu- 
*'  ture,  with  a  view  to  conqueft^  of,  in  other  words,  sn 
*  offenji't  war,  v.ith  any  power  or  nation  whatfoever." 
f  attacked,  they  will  ofcouile  defend  themielves :  In 
very  other  cafe,  they  difclaim  the  idea  of  'utar.  This 
s  the  kind  of  alliance  we  ought  to  fonu  ;  in  doing  which, 
e  need  not  fear  being  diawn into  any  but  a  defcnfi've  war, 
th  free  nations,  both  commercial,  and  both,  therefore, 
deeply  interelccd  in  maintaining  their  commerce  and  free- 
dom, united  by  the  bonds  of  alliance,  miglrt  bid  defiance 
'0  all  Europe.  Holland,  you  allow,  is  our  natural  allv  ; 
fne  muft  be  the  fame  to  the  French  alio ;  and  our  three 
lavies  together  might  didate,  if  they  found  it  neceflar)', 
o  every  and  all  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe. — Thus, 
^y  one  fingle  alliance,  we  might  effedually  eafe  every 
car  which  you  feem  to  entertain  u  ith  regard  to  France, 
vithout  any  dread  of  the  reft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  : 
ind  avoid  the  complicated  fyilem  which  you  appear  to 
A  fo  fond  of. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that,  granting  all  I  have 
aid  with  regard  to  ivar,  yet  France  will  be  a  dangerous 
ival  to  us  in  our  commerce.     To  this  I  anfwer,  fo  much 

better: — the  idea  of  tear  has  obliged  us  to  look 
F  ahroadf 
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ciiroad^  to  guard  againft  the  e\ils  attending  it :  the  care 
of  our  commerce,  in  the  fame  manner,  calls  upon  us 
to  look  at  home,  France  at  piefent  has  the  advantage 
of  us  in  point  of  conjihution  ;  this  will  require  us  to 
turn  all  cur  attention  to  the  improvement  and  ftrengthen-' 
ing  of  ours,  by  recalling  it  to  its  -firft  principles  :  ♦'  hy 
hifujivg  a  ncLV  portion  of  healib  into  zt^'*  and  by  ferioufiy 
■bending  our  attention  to  that  reformation,-  both  moral 
and  political,  which  is  fo-miuch  wanting.  It  is  not  per- 
haps advancing  too  much,  to  lay,  that  commerce  by  our 
eager  purfuit  of  it,  has  in  a  great  degree,'been  the  ccca- 
fion  of  cur  negledt  of  the  cvvjii'tuthn ;  and  it  will  be  a 
ja'ppy  circumilance  if  v.e  are  able  to  add,  that  the  fame 
caufc  will  operate  towards  a  icparation  of  the  evils  re- 
iulting  frcm  that  ne  gieft.  let  us  then,  like  a  ti-Z/r,  and 
a  hra've  people,  look  thefe  erils  boldly  in  the  face  ;  and 
let  us  uinte  with  one  voice,  to  countcrad  them.  We 
mull  begin  betimes,  or  we  fhall  fuind  no  chance  of  fav- 
in  <y  our  diftance  in  the  race. 

The  enorn.ous  weight  of  our  national  dtbt,  the 
great  extent  and  burthen  of  our  taxes,  the  ver)'  high 
price  of  all  the  nectllaries  of  life,  cry  alcud  for  lome 
grand,  and  falutary  regulation.%  which  may  counteradt 
the  pernicious  confcquences  attending  them,  fpwardi 
of  fourteen  thoufand  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  in 
the  feveral  gaols  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  great  a  number 
fugitives  in  tore  ign  countries,  to  avoid  the  opprdlion  of 
the  arbitrary  lawf ,  of  a  country  pretended  to  be  free  s 
in  both  uhithcafts  hundreds  of  our  beft  and  nioft  inge- 
nious artificers  ar.d  mainifa<ftiirers  arc  loft  to  this  coun- 
try, -and  the  ration  deprived  thereby  of  the  benefit  off 
their  induftry  and  ingenuit}'.  The  miferable  dole  lately 
diftiibuted  by  the  repeal  of  taxes,  as  a  Icp  in  the  pan  to 
ftop  the  mouth  of  that  CcrlcruSf  the  people,  is  confiderci 


red 
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by  them,  but  as  a  pitiful  compenfation  for.  the  lavifti  and 
proJigal  expeaditiire  of  fo  many  millions  as  have  lately 
beea  throwa  away,  to  the  diihonour  of  the  King  and  the 
Country :  both  of  which,  as  Mr.  Fox  very  juftly  and 
pointedly  obfsrves,  "  had  been  dragged  by  \riniflers 
*'  through  the  mud  and  filth  of  ignominy  ;   thereby  fa- 

crilicing  reputation  to  power,  abufing  the  confidence,. 

and  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  nation," 

A  general  combination  of  the  great  and  petty  De.pots 
of  Europe  is  now  forming,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting. 
a  counter  revolution  in  France  :  This  is  the  term,  but 
it  is  evident,  \vi:h  an  intention,  if  poffible,  of  annihilat- 
ing ^o///Avt/ //3fr/y  throughout  Europe;  and  it  requires 
no  great  degree  of  penetration  to  difcover,  which  way 

the  crooked  councils  of  our s  in  ;line. — Prujfia  is 

Ml  o::r  a'ly,  and  at  the  head  of  this  band  oi  arhitrarj  hf 
ton,  Sh  )uld  another  armament  be  wiinted  by  the  Miui- 
ftcr  to  fupport  the  defigos  of  this  rojal  and  xorthy  con- 
federacy, you  may  whifper  this  caution  in  his  haugljty 
ear,  .Cave,  Cayeto — fays 

Oh-E  OF  TilS  PZOrLE. 

.  [Wi  arc  ferry  that  without  totallir  lofiug  this  excellent  Lv.tsr^ 
we  are  not  perraitred  to  foften  jurt  of  it,  in  any  other  way  thaa  by 
a.No:e  from  oarfel-'js :  Tlie  author  : 3  ;>err'«*»»r;",  auJ  acoardiiig  to 
cur  plan,  we  mull  either  aJopt,  or  rejei^  ii /".'s— in  the  whcb. — 
T'le  q'leili  ;nof  !h?  RufTi  ui  Armament  involve'  in  ir?  confeT'^^ces 
the  ilcareil  .md  mcil  valuable  rights  of  the  People  of  this  Country  ; 
neverthe':fs,  we  conhl  havs  wi(hed  t!iat  a  young  po'itician  aid  or  1- 
tor,  on  his  firil  entrance  on  the  public  ft  igs  of  life,  might  have. 
^cn  treated  with  a  lefs  ilegrec  of  afperity. — We  b?g  Isavc  to  hm-, 
Uiercf  .re,  to  this,  and  all  oti.er  co:re'i>ond3nts,  thr.t  v.-3  (hall eftceia 

ourftlves    indebted  tt)  them,  in  proportion  as  they   are  moderate  : 

and  to  recommend  to  their  a::e"t:  ;n  t'^at  excellent  ridnt^e,  "  In  m-dio 
tttljirmi  ii/j,"— "  Thi  miil'it  •w.iy  is  the  jjffjV — The  Eiiiten,'} 

0& 
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OF    f  HE 

ORIGIN  OF  COVERNMENT 

(Qenllnud  f*m  fsgt  j§,J 

jy.  AVING  before  taticrt  a  concMV  view  of  the 
O.-igm  of  Government  \Tij;tncral,\yeihA\  tibvv  proceed 
to  notice  it  \viili  regard  to  ihit  country  in  panic uhr^  m 
doing  which  we  fliall  negltA  all  trachtioiw,  -or  rather 
t;ilc?,  concerning  the  more  early  period*;  and  content 
oiiifeives  with  taking  our  data  on  thi»  Aibjea  fjom  a 
confideration  of  the  flatc  of  the  inhabitant »;  rt  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Romans  on  their  invafion  ©f.tbti  coufttfy. 

All  ancient  writers  ngrec  in  reprcfenting  the  fiift  in- 
liabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Ccltaj, 
v.ho  peopled  this  ifland  from  the  neighbouring  contineiU, 
Their  language  was  the  fame,  their  manners,  their  go- 
vernment, their  fuperftition  ;  varied  only  by  thofe  fmall 
differences  which  time,  or  a  communication  with  the 
bordering  nations  muft  neceflarily  introduce.  The 
ibuth-eaft  part  of  Britain,  in  particular,  had  already  bo» 
fore  the  age  of  Csefar,  made  the  firft  and  moft  regular 
ilcp  towards  a  Civd  Government ;    and  the  Britons,  by 

tillage 
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tillage  and  agriculture,  had  there  increafsd  to  a  fi'eat 
multitude.*  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  ftlll 
maintained  themfelves  by  pafturc  ;  they  were  cloathed 
With  Jkios  of  beafts,  they  dwch  in  huts,  which  they 
reared  in  the  forefts  and  marfbes,  with  which  the  countrjR 
was  covered  ;  they  fhihed  early  their  habitation,  whca' 
aduated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  or  the  tear  of  art 
enemy  :  the  convenience  of  feeding  their  cattle  was  even 
a  fufficient  motive  for  removing  their  feats :  and  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants 
and  their  poflefiibns  were  equally  fcanty  an^  limited. 
Here  then  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  to  obfervc  that  we 
have  taken  up  our  anceftors  in  this  ifland  as  osarly  aft 
poilible  io  that  fiate  of  fociety  in  which  we  coaciuded' 
this  fubject  in  our  h&  number. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  fmall  nations  or 
tribes ;  and  bc'mg  a  military  people,  whofe  fole  propertjs 
was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impoffible,  after 
they  had  acquired  a  rclifti  for  Liberty,  for  their  Princes 
or  Cliieftaidt  to  eAabliih  any  defpotic  authority  over 
them.  Their  governments,  though  monarchical,  f  were 
free,  a*  well  as  thofe  of  all  the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the 
common  people  fcemeven  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty 
among  them,  j  than  among  the  nations  of  the  Gauls,§ 
irom  wbiclk  ibey  were  defcended.  Each  fiate  was  di« 
vided  into  fa^ionSAvitbin  itfelf :  j|  it  was  agitated  with 
jcaloufy  or  animfioty  againil  the  neighbouring  ftates :  and 
while  the  arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were 
F  5  the 

*  Caeiar,  lib.  4.      Scrabo^  lib.  4.  , 

+  Diovl,  Sic.  lib.  4.     X  I^'OQ  C.iflius,  lib-  75.     §  Csfar,  lib,  f. 
II  Tacitus.  Agr.  lib.  iz.  c.  i. 
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the   chief  occupation,  and  formed   the   chief  object  06 

ambirion  an>ong  the  people. 

I-  '       ■ 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  parts  of  thtir  government  :  and  the  Druids, 
who  were  thi^irpriells,  poiTefled  great  authority  among 
them,  Befides  miniftering  at  the  altar,  and  dired^ing  all 
religions  duties,  they  prefided  over  the  education  of 
^(ith :  they  enjoyed  an  imraunity  from  wars  and  taxes  p 
they  poffeflcd  both  civil  and  criminal  junfdiftion  ;  they 
decided  all  controverfies  among  flate?,  as  well  as  among 
private  p'erfon?,  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their 
decree  v^as  expofed  to  the  moft  fevere  penal. ies.  The 
irntcnce- of  excommunication  was  pronounced  againfb 
him  :  he  was  forbidden  accefs  to  xht'fiCriRcf^^  or  pub-' 
lie  worfnip  :  he  was  debarred  all  intercourfe  with  his 
fe!l6;V  citizens  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  i-  his 
company  was  univcrfally  fl^nnned,  as  profane  and  dan- 
•i-erous':  he  was  refufed  the  protection  of  law,*  and  death 
liccame  an  acceptable  relief  from  the  mifery  and  infamy 
t'd  which  he  ^ras  expofed.  Thus,  the  bands  of  govern- 
nien>,  which  were  naturally  loofe  among  that  rude  and 
turbulent  people,  were  happily  corroborated  by  the  ter- 
iws  of  their  fuperftition. 

No  fpccies  ot  fiTperftition  was  ever  mere  t<?rnble  thari- 
ihat  of  the  Druids.  Btfides  the  fevere  penalties  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  E'rcltfiaftics  to  inflid  in  thi* 
world,  ibey  inculcated  the  eternal  .tranfmigration  of 
iculs  ;  and  thereby  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the 
fears  of  their  timoious  votaries.  They  praCtifed  their 
'•-csia  talk  groves  or  other  fecret  ixceflls ; -j-  and  in 

ordej" 

^   Cxfar,,  lib.  6.       -f-  Plio.    • 
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order  to  throw  a  grentar  myfteiy  over  their  religion,  they 
communicated  their  dcctnnes  only  1 1  the  initiated,  and 
ilrictly  t'orbade  tlte  comjiiitcing  ot  thtm  to  writing,  letl 
they  Q)ould  at  any  tinae  be  expufed  to  tlie  exnmmation 
of  the  profane  vulgar.*  Human  facriikes  were  prac-  , 
tife<!  among  them  :  the  fpt)ils  of  war  were  often  devoted 
to  their  divinities  :    and  they  putlitheJ  with  ttie  fcvereib 

tuiturea 

''  It  is  here  nntxnally  oS:ervah!c  how  KTrj  e^ly  f.L^'-.r.jft  begin 
to  prevail  among  the  peo'.ile  of  tliis  cnUMtr),  even  when  in  a  ftite 
of  Paga'iifn.  After  the  introiluifluin  of  ChnjiijKityl  it  Hill  Ci,nti- 
mieJ  its  dfffotic  fwavj'iby  means  of  it?  three  grand  iu;poits,  tl^i>Tn',. 
6fficrj7:!ioa,  and  ipmr.mu,  and  w.is  i»ver  n^tire  fev-erety  felt  by  tt.e 
people  than  c!ui  ing  the  diminion  <rf  ;he  I\f<  oj^  tlxis  kingiiuHi 
Then  the  nr.tion  wa>bjr  means  of  fruficnft  alonr,  deluged  in  the 

Hood  ui  it;  inhab  lanf; ; — ind  its  r-s^ffii  draned  of  :heir7i.>jy«rf;. 

The  Reformation  contributed  to  dil'iiel  the  roifts  of  /ai7n.v;r?,  and  tw 

degrees  intiTjduced  an  emancipation   from  the  c;'-:/:/ and  t\\-/./7. /^.f.j/ 

Tyran-w  um!er  whkh  the  People  groaned.     This  ftrft  dawn  of  Iji 

be;ty  cootinued  to  ciieer  and  a-iimate  thanvnds  of  the  nation,  aftU 

iufp  red  them  ftep  by  flep  to  .it:£ck.  and  o'.vitil.row  the  </<yp9ri.>*  of 

the  feudal  lyftem ;  and  th  y  were  ever) -daj;  freeing  tliemfelvei  fninv 

the  fa'al  errorr  of  religous  bigotry,  til  it  once  more  reaieJ  its  lior- 

ri'  creft  m  th;  liigh-church  Jodrint-s  iri  the  fatal  reign  of  Ciiarle?  l] 

and,  after  a  (hort  intarvaV,  was  revived  with  irxieafipg  heat  and  ani- 

mofity,  by  his  bigoued  and  mifoi  tunate  fen  Jan^s  II.     At  tlie  9  ev(  - 

Uit  on.  we  c  iiceived  aid  hoiied  it  had  met  with  .ts  final  overthrow, 

an  !  that,  as  tlie  p-r,i-;t  i/f  Perfecution  was  then  in  a  ^rqat  Me^furs  dor 

flroyed,  its  Jfi'-it  mufl  alfohave  ccafed  to  Influe.ice  any  ont  wlio  calls 

himfelf  a  Briton  and  a  Proteft.nt;  b«it,  t'u:  Ite  confbg!  ations  at 

Brmingham,  begnaand  carr.ed  on  with  tlie  infi;iT.al  war-'h-.op  oi 

Church  zi\^  King,  is;  a  Lit j I  proof  tltat  clie  spirit  of  Pcrfecut  en  Itill 

rcmiia';  in  great  vgou'j  and  that  too  man),  of  our  coa-  try  men  are 

yet  um'er  the  abuminahle  aiU  degrading  influence  of  Prlt/^i^fi  anii 

Im^Jitkr..     The  writer  of  this  ;s,  a  id  all  his  Family  h^ve  been,  ol 

the  efi.ib!j/hcJ  Chnrch  of  this  kingJ.-m ;  but  he  feel<afTi3med  and  in" 

dignant  at  '.he  counteiance  which  the  proc  edings  above  alluded  to 

h.-ive  me>  wich  from  tlie  l-JlubLfi.mcrt,  and  eagerly  'eizes  ihe  oppor 

taoity  to  proteft  for  h  mfelf  .»gamft  them. 
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tortures  whoever  dared  to  fecrete  even  any  part  of 
the  confecrated  offerings :  thele  treafiires  were  kept  in 
woods  and  forefts,  iecured  by  no  other  giiard  than  the 
terrors  of  their  religion;*  and  this  fteady  conqueft  over 
human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  fignal  than  their 
prompting  men  to  the  moil  extraordinaiy  ^nd  mofl  vio- 
lent efforts.  No  idolatrous  worflup  ever  attained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  mankind,  as  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons  j  and  the  Romane,  after  their  conqueft,  find- 
ing it  impoffible  to  reconcile  thofc  nations  to  the  la\v9  ■ 
and  inftitutions  of  their  matters,  while  it  maintained  its 
authority^  were  at  laft  obliged  to  abolifh  it  by  penal 
ftatutes ;  a  violence  whichr  had  never  in  any  other  inftance 
been  pradifed  by  thofe  tolerating  conquerors. 

The  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  and  in- 
dependent  ftate,  when  Julius  Cscfar,  having  over-run 
all  Gaul   with  his  victories,  firft  caft  bis  eye  on  their 
ifland.     He  was  not  allured  by  i;s  riches  or  its  renown  ; 
but  being  ambitious  of  carrjing  the  Roman  fceptre  into 
I  new  world,  then   nwfH)-  unknown,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  fliort  interval  in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and  made  an  in- 
yafion  on  Britain.     The  natives,  informed  of  his  iDtea> 
lion,  were  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft,  and  endea- 
voured to  appeafe  him  by  fiibmilfions,  which  however 
retarded  not  the  execution  of  his  defign.    After  fome 
reiiflance,  he  landed,  as  is  luppoied,  at  Deai^  and  haf^ 
ing  obtained  ftveral  advantages   over  the  Britons,  and 
obliged  them  to  promife  hoftages   for  their  future  obe- 
dience, he  was  conftrained  by  the  nectflity  of  his  affairs, 
ind  the  approach  of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  into 
3aul.f     The  Britons  relieved  froni  the  terror  of  his 

arms, 

*  Year  before  Chrift  ^S'  f  Cacf.i,t|  'I*   6. 
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arm?,  riegletled  the  performance  of  their  ftipulations, 
and  the  haughty  conqueror  relblved  nexci'ummer  tochaf- 
dle  them  for  this  breach   of  ireaty.     He   landed  with  a 

cater  force;  and  though  he  fo«n<i  a  more  regular  rc- 
h:tince  from  the  Br»:ons,  who  had  united  under  Caffi- 
velauiius,  one  of  their  petty  princes,  he  difco:nfi;cd  and 
beat  them  in  everj'  aftion.  He  advanced  into  the  conns- 
try,  pafled  the  Thames  in.  the  face  of  the  enemy:  too'i 
ar.J  burned  the  capital  of  Caflivelatiniis  ;   eftabliflied  his 

y,  Mandubraiias,  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Trino- 
ixmte! ;  and  having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  make  him 
r!e^v  filhrniffions,  be  again  returned  with  his  army  into 
UjiiI,  and  left  the  authority  of  the  Ror^idit^  more  nami> 
nal  than  re^  In  this  iflaad. 

The  civil  wars  which  enfued,  and  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  Cftabliflmijut  of  monarchy  in  Rome,  f»vcii 
the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  ■\V38  re?dy  to  be  im« 
pofed  on  them.  Au^uftus,  the  lucceiTor  erf  Csfefir^  con.- 
tcnt  with  the  viiftory  obtained  ever  the  liberties  of  his 
own  country,  was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by 
fcielgn  wars;  and  recommended  to  his  fucceflors  never 
ty  enlarge  the"  territories  of  the  Romans*  Tiberiuj, 
jealous  of  the  fame  which  might  be  acquired  by  his  Ge- 
ncniis,  made  this  advice  of  Auguftns  a  pretence  for  his 
inactivity.  The  niad  fallics  of  Caligula,  in  which  he 
msniced  Britain  with  an  iovafion,  ierved  only  to  expofe 
Iiimfelf  and  the  empire  to  ridicule  ;  and  Cat  Britons  had 
no.v,  during  alnrroft  a  century,  enjoyed  tlieir  liberty  un- 
molefted;  when  the  Romany  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
began  to  think  ferioufly  of  reducing  them  under  his 
dominion.  Without  feeking  any  more  juftifiable  reafons 
of  hofti'ity  than  were  employed  by  the  late  European* 
in  fubjesf^ing  the  Auicans  and  Americans,  they  fent  over 

aa. 
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an  army  under  the  command  of  Plautms,  an  able  gene- 
ral, who  gained  fome  viftories,  and  made  a  confiderabl* 
piogrefs  in  fubduing  the  inhabitants. 

Claudius  himfelf,  finding  matters  fufficiently  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  made  a.journey  into  Britain,  and 
received  the  fubmifTion  of  leveral  Britifh  ftates,  the 
Cantii,  Atrtbates,  Regni,  and  Trinobantes,  who  inha.- 
bited  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  whoir.  their 
poficflions  and  more  cultivated  manner  of  life  rendered 
willing  to  purthafe  peace  at  the  (xspence  of  their  Ulerl)-. 
The  other  Britons  under  the'  command  of  CaratTtacuf, 
flUl  maintained  an  obflinate  refiftance,  and  the  Pomarts 
made  litUe  progrefs  againft  them,  till  Olloiius  Scapula 
was  fent  over  to  command  their  armies.  This  General. 
advanced  the  Roman  conquefts  over  the  Britons,  piarced. 
into  the  country  of  the  Silures,  a  v\ariike  nation,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Stvcrn,  defeated  Carailaciis 
in  a  great  battle,  took  hiro  piifoncr  and  fent  h'm  to 
Rome,  where  his  rragnanimous  behaviour  procured  hiov 
better  treatment  than  thofe  conquerors  ofually  bcflowcd 
on  captive  Princes* 

Notwithftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Britons  were 
not  fubdued,  and  thij  ifland  was  regarded  by  the  ambi* 
tious  Romans  as  a  field  in  which  military  honour  nright 
ftiU  be  acquirsd.  The  Britons  made  one  expiring  eifoit 
more  to  rrcovcr  their  liberty  in  the  time  of  Nero,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  abfence  of  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
General,  who  was  employed  in  fubduing  the  ifland  of 
Mona,  now  Anglcfcy.  That  fmall  ifland,  fcpaiated 
from  Biitain  by  a  narrow  channel,  Hill  continued  the 
chiefeft  feat  of  the  Drnidicnl  fuperlVition?,  and  conftantly 
afforded  a  retreat  to  'their  defeated  forces.  It  was 
thought  ncccfl'ary  therefore  to  fubdue  that  place,  in  or- 

det 
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t?*r  to  extirpate  a  religion  that  difdained  fubmiflion  to 
foreign  laws  or  leaders;  and  Paulinus,  the  greateft  Gene- 
ral of  the  age,  undertojk  the  t?(k.  Exhorting  his  foi- 
c'liers  to  defpife  the  menaces  of  an  abl'nrd  fuperflition, 
he  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the  Britons  off  the 
field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fame  fires  they  had  pre- 
p  red  for  their  captive  enemies,  and  deflrojed  all  their 
I'crated  groves  and  altars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britons  taking  advantage  of 
kis  abfcnce,  refolved  to  free  themfelves  from  that  flate 
of  abjc£l  fervitudc  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Pvonians.  They  had  many  motives  to  aggravate  their 
refcntment  j  the  greatnefs  of  their  taxes,*  which  were 
Ie%'ied  with  unremitting  fcverity  :  the  cruel  infolence  of 
their  conquerors,  who  reproached  th^t  very  poverty 
which  they  had  caufed  ;  but  particularly  their  cruel 
treatment  of  Boadicea,  queen  ot  the  Iccni,  drove  them 
at  lafl  into  optn  rebellion,  Prafatagns,  king  of  the 
Iceni,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  domi- 
nions -to  the  Ronwns,  and  the  other  to  his  daughters, 
thus  hoping  by  the  facrifice  of  a  pait,  to  fecure  the  reft" 
to  his  family  :  but  it  had  a  different  effecft  j  for  the  Ro- 
man Procurator  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  the  whole; 
and  when  Boadicea,  the  widow  of  the  deceafed,  attempt- 
ed to  remonftrate,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fcourged  like  a 
Have,  and  violated  the  chaflity  of  her  daughters. f— 
Thefe  outrages  were  fufhcienc  to  produce  a  revolt  thro* 
the  whole  ifland. 

fTo  is   conttnuidj 

Thefc 
*  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  tie  weight  of  taxts,  occafi  neJthe 
fiift  revolt  of  the  Britons  ogainfl  the  Government  of  the  Rwiuus. 

-j-  A  fimilar  circumllance  to  this  has  fiuce  happened  in  the  Reign 
of  Richard  II.  which  v  e  f-bll  here  fet  down.  In  this  le  go  a  poll- 
tax  was  levied,  of  one  Ihill'nj  per  head,  upon  eveiy  peiior.  in  the 
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nation,  rf  whatever  eflr.te  or  comliton,  on  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
:.bove  the  ;igeof  15  years.  If  any  favour  was  (hewn  :n  the  law,  it 
was  to  the  Rich  rather  !han  to  tbaPoor;  as  no  perfon  could  'be 
charged  more  than  menty  IhiUings  for  himfelf,  family  and  fervants, 
though  ever  fo  numerous;  wh-le  all  other  families  under  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  were  charged  per  head.  Poll-taxes  had  ;dways  been 
odious ;  but  this  being  alfo  opprelTive  and  unjufl,  it  excited,  as  it  na- 
turally mv.ft,  univerfal  deteftat'on  among  the  poor  and  middle  claffes. 
The  perfonsknown  by  the  name  of  Hat  Tyler,  whofe  proper  nam*- 
was  IP  alter,  and  a  tyler  by  trai'e,  lived  at  Deptford.  The  Gatherer 
cf  the  Poll-tax,  on  coming  to  his  houfe,  demanded  tax  for  one  of 
his  daughter?,  whom  Walter  declared  was  under  the  age  of  15.  The 
tax-gatherer  infifted  on  fatiffying  himfelf,  and  began  an  indecent 
examination  of  the  girl,  which  enraging  the  father,  he  ftiuck  h'm 
Vv'ith  a  hammer  that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  was  the  caule 
■«f  his  death.  This  circumflance  ferved  to  bring  the  difconten's  to 
an  ilfxie.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigl.bcui  hood  elpoufcd  the  caufe 
of  the  tyler,  -who  in  a  few  days  was  joined,  according  toibmc  hiC- 
tories,  by  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  With  this  force  he 
jnarched  to  i,ondon,  to  ilemand  an  abilition-of  the  tax,  and  a  re- 
drefs  of  other  grievances.  The  Court  finding  itfelf  in  a  forlorn  coiv 
dition,  and  unible  to  make  ref:ft.nnce,  sgreed,  with  Rjchaid  at  its 
head,  to  hold  a  confeience  with  Tyler  in  Smithtield,  making  mrsny 
fair  pr<  mife?,  co\irtier  hke,  'Of  its  difpofition  to  rcdicfs  the  oppref- 
fions.  While  R'chard  and  Walter  were  in  converfation  on  thefe 
matters,  each  being  on  horfcl  ack,  Walworth,  then -ma} or  of  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  Court,  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  like  a  caw.ndly  alHiffn,  ffcjbbed  the  tyler  with  a  dagger,  and 
two  or  thiee  others  fallmj  upon  bjrt,  he  was  inftantly  facrifited. 

Tyler  appears  to  have  been  an  intrepid  difmrerdted  man,  with 
refped  to  himfelf.  1  he  provocation  he  received  was  fuflicicnt  to  roufe 
the  ^^  hole  country,  like  that  of  Boadicea's  daughters  in  the  earliaft 
pe'rjod  of  the  hifto:  y  of  Britons.  All  his  propofals  made  to  Richard 
were  on  a  mote  juft  and  public  ground  than  thofe  which  had  been 
made  to  King  John  by  the  Barons ;  and  notwithftanding  thefyto- 
phancy  of  hilti'ii:i:)s  and  the  ferv.le  (coifs  of  court flewfj-ajers,  who 
fcek  to  glofs  over  a  bafc  acftion  of  the  court  by  tr  iducing  Tyler,  his 
fame  will  otitlivc  their  faifchood.  If  the  Barcns  merited  a  momi-  • 
mcnt  to  Iw  cre^ed  in  RunnymcJe,  Tyler  dcfej  ves  one  in  SniithfielJ. 
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X  HE  Icene  as  being  the  moft  deeply  interefted 
in  the  quarrel,  were  the  firft  to  take  arms,  all  the  other 
Hates  foon  followed  their  example ;  and  Boadicea,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  mafculine  fpirit,  was  appointed  to 
head  the  common  forces,  which  araounred  to  two  hundred 
and  tl)irty  thoufand  fighting  men.  Thefc  exafperated  by 
their  wrongs,  attacked  feveral  of  the  Roman  fettlements 
and  colonies  with  luccefs.  Paulinus  haftened  to  relieve 
London,  which  was  always  a  flourifliing  colony;  but 
found  on  his  arrival"  that  it  would  be  neceflary  for  the 
general  fafety,  to  abandon  that  pkcc  to  the  mercilefs 
prey  of  the  enemy.  Nero,  loon  atcer,  recalled  Pauli- 
_  No,  3.  G  nus. 
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nus.  The  General  who  finally  eftabliflied  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  in  this  illand  was  Julius  Agiiccla,  who 
governed  it  during  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  well  by  his  ccu- 
rage  as  humanity. 

Agriccla,  wlio  is  confidercd  as  one  of  the  greateft  cha- 
racters in  biilor}-,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  fubduing 
and  civihzing  the  iiland,  and  thus  rendering  the  acquifi- 
tion  uf^ful  to  the  conquerors.  As  the  northern  part  oi 
the  country  v/as  ieafl:  tr.itLable,  he  carried  his  viftorious 
arms  thither,  and  defeated  the  undifciplined  enemy  in 
every  mcounter.  He  pierced  into  the  formerly  inaccefii" 
ble  farefts  and  mountains  of  Caledonia,  he  drove  onu-ard 
all  thofe  fierce  and  untradablc  fpirits  who  preferred  Fa- 
mine to  Slavery,  and  v/ho,  rather  than  fubmit,  chofe  to 
i-emain  in  perpetual  hoflility.  Nor  was  it  without  oppo- 
lition  that  he  thus  made  his  way  into  a  country  rude  and 
iir.pervious  by  nature.  He  v.'as  oppofed  by  Galgacus,  a1 
the  head  of  a  nuivierous  ai-my,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  dc- 
cilive  action,  in  which  confiderable  numbers  were  llain, 
He  failed  round  the  coaft  with  his  fleet,  this  country  nol 
liaving  been  difcovered  to  be  an  iflaud  till  the  preceding 
year. 

During  thefe  military  entcrprizes,  Agricola  was  eve] 
attentive  to  the  arts  of  Peace.  He  attempted  to  huma' 
nize  the  ticrcenefs  of  tliofe  who  acknowledged  his  power 
by  hitiotlucing  the  Roman  la^vs,  habits,  manners  an'c 
learning. '  In  this  manner,  the  Britons  being  almofl:  to^ 
tal'y  iubtlued,  now  began  to  throw  oft"  all  hopes  of  reco 
veiir.i'  th;ir  former  liberty  j  and  having  often  experiencex 
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the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans,  confented  to  fubmit,  and 
were  content  with  fafet}\.* 

For 

■  When  Julius  Ajricoh  hid  reduced  South  Britain  tO  a  Roman 
Province,  the  Government  of  the  coan'.ry  was  undoubredly  chang- 
ed ;  but  this  change  was  ftill  friendly  to  the  general  principles  of 
Liberty.  Although  the  natives  were  fabjetfled  \o  a  foreign  power, 
yet  as  the  Roman  Government  was  prolieliedly  in  f.iVour  of  a  free 
Reprefentation,  they  ftll  poffelicd  the  invahuble  privilege  of  co:v 
feiitiiis  to  their  own  Laws.  They  fc-.:aJ  their  own  free  princip'.es 
of  Government,  whlclv  naure  had  diflated  to  them  as  the  immedi- 
ate right  of  eveiy  indiviJual,  already  formed  by  the  l^mans  into  a 
Conf^i^ationalCoue  of  Legiflation.  And  the  Roman  was  the  au- 
thentic laiisuage  for  judicial  matters  in  Germany,  till  thereigi  of 
Rodo!ph  the  Firil,  about  the  year  1287;  in  Ensiand,  till  Edwavd 
the  Third  J  in  France,  till  Francis  the  Fin.  U.e  and  abufe  of  Par- 
liaments.   Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

Thus  the  Biito:is,  findit-.g  their  own  maxims  of  freedom  re- 
duced to  fyftem,  they  more  cheerfaliy  lubmited  to  ti.eir  nev/  go- 
vernors, by  whom  they  were  protedled,  civilized  and  eilab'.illieil  in 
habits  of  elevated  fociety.  To  this  new  fbte  they  we:  e  indebted  fur 
their  pn  giefs  in  arts,  and  retinement  of  their  mar.nerr,  the  flabliity 
of  their  government,  and  every  blefling  enjoyed  by  thofe  who 
emerge  frLmbarbarifm  to  ft>cial  communites,  before  they  are  de- 
ba'ed  and  contaminated  by  eflaminacy  and  luxury.  At  th.s  period 
oar  ancient  cooftitution  aCTumedits  great  Umilitiide  to  the  free  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  goverrimen:.  What  was  before,  nidely  con- 
ceived and  pra<Sliced  by  the  Britaas,  was  explicitly  defined,  enfor- 
ced and  eflablilhed  in  the  body  of  Roman  Lws,  written  in  their 
permanent  language. 

The  Romans  had  their  laws  in  fuch  pacts  of  tliis  land,  as  they 
had  their  moft  civil  governments  in.  I  mean  in  colonies  hither  de- 
duced ;  for  every  colony  was  an  image  of  the  mother  city,  with 
the  holy  rite?,  like  courts,  laws,  &c.  and  fur  the  moft  part  with 
Duumviri  inftead  of  Confi/s,  and  EJi'cs  and  Dcurione:  in  lien  of  a 
Senate  :  and  it  is  evident  that  divers  colonies  from  Rome  were  ia 
Britain,  as  at  Caraelodunum,  no%v  Maiden  in  ESex.  Fortefcue  da 
Laudibus  L-eg.  AngUoe,  3 1 , 
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For  fcvcral  years  after  the  time  of  Agricola  a  profound 
peace  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  ifland  by  any  hiftorian. 
All  the  men  who  had  a  paffion  for  Liberty  vi^ere  long  fince 
deftroyed  ;  the  flower  of  their  youth  were  drafted  out  of 
the  ifland  to  ferve  in  foreign  wars,  and  tbofe  who  re- 
mained were  bred  up  in  fervitudc  and  fubmifTion.  No- 
thing therefore  was  likely  to  fliake  the  power  of  Rome  in 
the  ifland,  but  the  diffentions  and  diflrelTes  of  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  and  that  dreadful  period  at  length  ar- 
rived, 

Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given  laws  to  nations,  and 
djfFufed  flavery  and  oppreirion  over  the  known  world,  at 
length  began  to  fink  under  her  own  magnificence.  Man- 
kind, as  if  by  a  general  confent,  rofe  up  to  vindicate  their 
natural  freedom  ;  almofb  every  nation  alTerting  that  inde- 
pendence which  they  had  been  long  fo  unjuftly  deprived 
of.  III  ilie  mean  time,  as  the  Roman  forces  decreafed  in 
Britain,  the  Pids  and  Scots  continued  ftill  more  boldly 
to  infef:  the  northern  parts ;  and  crofling  the  friths  wliich 
the  Romans  could  not  guard,  in  little  wicker  boats  co- 
vered with  leather,  filled  the  country  wherever  they  came 
with  fla\'ighter  and  conflernntion.  Thefe  enterprizes  were 
often  repeated,  and  as  often  repreffed,  but  Hill  with  di- 
minifhing  vigour  on  the  fide  of  the  defendants.  The 
fouthern  natives  being  accuflomed  to  have  recourfe  to 
Rome,  as  well  for  proteftion  as  for  laws,  made  fupplica- 
rion  to  the  Emperors,  and  liad  one  legion  fent  over  for 
their  defence.  This  relief  was  in  the  beginning  attended 
with  the  defired  efFeft,  the  barbarous  invaders  were  re- 
pulfcd  and  driven  back  to  their  native  defarts  and  moun- 
tains. They  returned,  however,  when  the  Roman  forces 
were  v.itbdrawn ;  and  althougji  thev  were  again  repulfed 

by 
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By  the  affiftance  of  a  legion  once  more  fent  from  Rome, 
yet  they  too  well  perceived  the  weakncfs  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  own  fuperior  Ikill  in  arms. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  younger, 
the  empire  of  Rome  began  to  tremble  for  its  capital ;  and 
being  fatigued  with  diftant  expeditions,  informed  the 
wretched  Britons,  whom  their  own  afts  had  enfeebled, 
that  they  were  no  longer  to  expeft  foreign  protection. 
Thev  accordingly  drew  away  from  the  illand  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  many  of  the  Britons,  who  were  fit  for  military 
fervices.  Thus  taking  their  laft  leave  of  the  ifland,  they 
kft  the  natives  to  the  choice  of  their  own  Government 
and  kings.  They  gave  them  the  beft  inftruclions  the  ca- 
lamitous times  would  permit,  for  exereifing  their  arms 
and  repairing  their  ramparts.  They  particularly  ex- 
horted them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  urged  that 
as  they  were  now  their  own  mafters,  .it  became  them  to 
proteft  by  their  valour,  that  independence  which  their 
ancient  lords  had  conferred  upon  them.  They  helped 
the  natives  to  ereft  a  new  wall  of  ftone,  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Severu.s,  acrofs  the  ifland,  which  they  had,  not,  at 
that  time,  artizans  Ikilful  enough  among  themfelves  to 
repair.  Having  thus  prepared  for  their  departure  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  Romans,  in  the  year  448,  left  the 
ifland,  never  more  to  return,  after  having  been  mailers 
of  it  during  the  courfe  of  four  centuries. 


(Ta  ke  cotttimad} 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gcntkmen, 

XjlT  h  period  of  time,  when  the  political  hori-   j 
/on  throughout  Europe,  feems  to   be   furcharged   with    ' 
clouds,  which  threaten  convulfions  in  almoft  every  king 
<lom  and  principality,  within   the  circle  of  its  confines, 
7t  is  no  fmall  confolation  to  conterriplate  the  prefent  flate 
of  this  powerful  and  enviable  nation  ;    and  to  obferve   | 
iherein^  the  very  high  pitch  of  prufperity   to   which  we   i 
are  arrived,  and  from  which,  it  muft  be   the  continual 
"wifh  and  prayer  of  every  true  friend,  and  well-wiflier 
of  ^^\%  flour tjhing  iingdom^  that  we  may  not  in  hafte,  or 
for  ages  to  cojne,  be  precipitated. 

I  fliould  deem  myfelf  undeferving  the  enviable,  the 
glorious  name  of  a  Briton,  did  I  not  with  the  warmeft 
and  mod  heart-  felt  iatisfaftion,  join  with  the  minifter  of 
the  day,  in  congratulating  my  conntrymen  on  fo  great, 
and  important  an  occafion  ;  and  ftill  further,  in  obferving 
that  the  minifter  attributes  this  aftoniftiing  fplendour, 
and  profperity  of  ftatron  in  xhe  foUtical  and  commercial 
world,  as  in  a  great  meafiu-e  refulting  from  the  excellence 
of  our  conjlitution, 
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I  arei  the  more  happy  in  this  acknowledgment,  be- 
caufe  it  is  well  known  that  advantages  which  refult 
from,  or  depend  on  the  flucluations  of  trade  and  com- 
inerce,  are  very  precarious ;  and  depend  fo  much  on  the 
caprices  of  other  nations,  and  on  adventitious  events, 
which  no  human  policy,  or  prudence,  can  either  fore- 
fee  or  prevent,  that  we  are  in  daily  and  hourly  danger 
of  having  them  fnatched  from  us  :  whereas  we  have  a 
well  founded  hope,  that  our  loiTes  in  this  refpeft  may  in 
time  be  retrieved  :  and  that  any  advantages  which  we 
may  be  deprived  of  for  a  time,  may  again  be  recovered, 
by  the  pecuhar  energies  fo  happily  attached  to  the  conjti' 
tution  of  this  country.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  necef- 
lary  that  our  conftitution  (hould  be  attentively  ftudied, 
and  accurately  known  and  underftood,  by  every  indivi- 
dual who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  moft  eflential  rights 
and  interefts. 

This  noble  and  magnificent  fabric  has  been  moft  de- 
fervedly  the  object  of  envy  and  admiration  among  fur- 
rounding  nations :  and  the  very  name  of  a  Briton  de- 
fcrves  a  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, from  the  radiance  refleded  by  the  fun  of  that  liber- 
ty, which  forms  the  foundation,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
manfion,  under  which  he  draws  his  breath ;  and  the 
broad  and  facred  fliade  of  which,  fo  inviolably  proteds 
bim,  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property.  The 
Englifli  conftitution  is  the  theme  of  praife,  in  the  mouth 
of  almofk  the  whole  enlightened  part  of  the  globe  (two 
countries  excepted,  which  of  late  feem  to  outftrip  us  in 
their  exertions  for  freedom)  and  forry  am  I  to  add,  what 
has  been  fo  repeatedly  obferved  by  foreigners  to  our 
reproach,  "  that  if  there  exifts  a  people  who  are  parti- 
♦'  cularly  infcnlible  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  belonging 

to 
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"  to  it,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  extent  and  val  tie,  there 
*'  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  it  is  the  Engl.fli  themielves." 

The  hardy  and  invincible  race  we  have  to  boa  ft  of  as 
eur  anceftors,  who  raifed  and  fupported  this  invaluable 
conftitiition,  by  their  fuperior  courage  and  valour,  who 
brought  it  to  perfection  by  their  wifdora,  and  cemented 
it  with  their  blood,  tranfmitted  the  inheritance  in  a  pure 
and  undefiled  ftate  to  their  immediate  defcendants  ;  and 
i*s  ineftimable  value  was  then  univerfally  known  and 
sc'icnowledged  throughout  the  land  :  and  fo  it  continued 
for  feveral  ages ;  fcarcely  an  individual  but  knew  the  va- 
rious materials  of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  were  as- 
jealous  of  an  infringement,  and  anxious  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  f^try  Jingle  atom,  as  the  heroic  nations  of  an- 
tiquity ufed  to  be  for  the  fafety  of  their  Lares,  or  do- 
meftic  deities.  "  So  jealous  were  our  ancettors,"  fays  a^ 
learned  author,  "to  preferve  thtir  liberties  from  en- 
*'<roachment,  that  they  employed  all  the  ftrength  of  hu- 
*'  man  policy  and  religious  obligation  to  fecure  them  en- 
**  tire  and  inviolate ;  and  on  the  enacting  of  Magna  Char- 
*'  ta,  the  flatute  de  talagio  7ion  concedenio,^' — "  no  taxes  t(y 
"  le  raifed  -without  confent  of  parliament .^*  and  other  fla- 
*'  tutes  fai-ourahle  to  the  liherty  of  the  ftihje^,  they  were 
•♦^always  accompanied  with  a  curfe  framed  by  theBifhops,. 
"and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches  every  Sunday, 
"  againft  all  thofe  who  fhould  prcfume  to  break  or  in- 
*'  fringe  them,  or  any  part  of  them." 

This  cotiftitution  has  now  continued  to  be  tranfmitted 
for  fo  many  generations  from  father  to  fon,  with  the 
never  failing  aflurance,  that  it  was  the  moft  excellent  in 
the  world  j  that  for  a  long  fcries  of  time  paft,  the  body 
of  the peoplt  \u\Q  taken  it  for  granted,    They  have  be- 
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lieved  the  fa£t,  without  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  it  . 
•hey  have  remained  infenliblc  to,  and  carelefs  of,  any 
trefpaffes,  or  encraachmenti.,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  on  it,  without  feeming  to  »Jread  any  ill 
confequences  therefrom.  And  yet,  my  reader,  who- 
ever thou  art,  whatever  thy  rank,  or  ftation  in  hfe  ; 
KMhctber  high  or  low^  rich  or  poor ^  tlwu  art  erjually  intcT- 
efted  in  knowing  this  conftiiutioa  ;  for  on  its  preferva- 
tion  and  perfection,  depends  the  continuance  of  all 
thofe  bleflings,  all  thofc  rights  and  priveleges  with  which 
it  invefts  thee  :  the  pcflellion  of  which,  place  thee  in  tlwt 
pre-eminent  ftation,  which  all  other  nations  (lave  thofe 
before  excepted)  gaze  on  with  envy  and  admiration. 
Be  cautious,  therefore,  examine  it  attentively,  in  all  it* 
parts,  adopt  the  old  adage,  "  "Simlum  ne  ere  de  Color i'* 
— "  tru^  not  too  muih  to  outivard  appearances  ;"  con- 
vince thyfelf  that  it  is  in  found  health  and  priftme  vi- 
gour ;  left,  after  having  contemplated  the  ftrength  of  the 
frame,  and  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  drapery  thrc^va 
around  it,  with  pleafure  and  delight,  thou  fliouldft  be 
tempted  with  warmth  and  enthufiafm,  to  embrace  the 
Jigure,  and  then,  alas  !  be  fatally  convinced,  thou  baft 
only  zpJ(>aHtom  within  thy  grafp. 

The  above  cautions  feem  to  me  to  be,  at  preftnt^  ab- 
"uttly  ncceffary  :  becaufe  I  do  not  know  any  thing  fo 
iiiuch  talked  of,  or  fo  little  underftood.  If  we  look 
around,  and  impartially  review  the  daily  rranfaftions  of 
our  internal  pohry,  one  would  almoft  fuppofe  there  m.uH 
of  nectffity  be  three  confiltutiem  :  that  of  the  minijlry^ 
that  of  the  oppojition,  and  that  of  the  people.  £very  ad- 
miniftration  founds  its  merit  in  ading  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  conjlitution  ;  and,  if  we  believe  them,  not 
a  meal'ure  they  adopt,  but  is  a  panaeea^  for  the  good  and 

benefit 
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benefit  of  fome  part  or  other  of  it.  Whether  they  cfe* 
clare  war,  or  proclaim  peace;  whether  they  lay  on  taxes ^ 
or  take  them  off;  whether  they  grant  information  as  to 
the  application  of  the  public  money,  or  whether  they  with- 
hold it :  in  every  cafe,  they  always  affure  us,  it  is  for 
the  good,  and  in  lupport  of  the  cenfliiutlo/u 

Every  oppojitlon  in  arraigning  tlie  tonduft  of  admini- 
ilration,  ground  their  chief  arguments  on  their  zeal  for, 
and  watchfulnefs  of  the  rights  of  the  co-tjxitutlon  :  and 
fuch  of  the  people  as  give  themftrUes  the  trocble  "/<? 
judge  for  thcmfelvcs^^^  and  to  fin<l  fault  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  either  Oi\'i  party  or  the  other,  always  enlift  them- 
fclvcs  under  the  banners  of  the  conftitution.  And  yet 
there  are  not  three  cmjiitutionsy  but  mofl  affursdly  on!/ 
one. 

The  faft  is,  that  the  name  of  the  conjiltuilon  is  ufed 
38  the  ftalking  horfe,  under  which,  each  party  proceeds 
to  blind  the  people,  and  fo  to  carry  and  enforce  their 
refpedive  nieafures.  The  cry  of  the  conJlUuticm,  is  the 
fure  key  to  the  ladder  of  popularity  ;  by  means  of 
which,  the/tfr/y  chief  $  afcend  to  the  grand  pointer  uhi- 
matum  they  «// aim  at,  which  terminates  in  power  and 
place  ;  and  the  moment  they  hive  reached  it,  they  kick 
away  the  ladder,  and  not  only  laugh  at,  but  look  down 
with  contempt  on  the  deluded  people,  on  whofe  flioiil- 
ders  it  was  placed.  There,  they  fit  for  a  time  firm  and 
fecure,  afting  as  grand  Abnoners  of  the  nation,  and 
diftribute  the  loava  and  fijhes  to  tiie  poor  half-ftarved, 
hungry  caitiffo,  who  furround  them. — As  ftate  Phyfici- 
ans,  they  adminifter  their  favourite  noftrums  to  the  coii- 
fticution,  fometinies  compofed  of  faliitary,  and  fometimes 
(as  we  are  told)  of  dclitedous   drugs,  till  it  feems  won^ 

derful. 
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<!erful,  how  it  fhould  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
even  in  a  flate  of  con-jalejlcnce  : — and  thus  the)  go  on, 
till  ihcpcopky  once  more  erect  the  before-mentioned 
ladder,  to  exalt  the  adverfe  party,  who  have  ko~m  per- 
suaded them,  of  their  fuperior  care  and  zeal  for  the  con/H- 
tution.  And  thus,  fucceffive  parties  alternately  drive  out 
each  other,  from  the  ftrong  and  tempting  honours  of 
place  and  foticer  ;  uGng  the  narne  of  the  conjiitutioit  as  the 
mafeed  battery,  from  which  they  huil  the  moft  dange- 
rous and  dellru£live  weapons,  and  inflict  the  deepeH 
and  deadlieil  wounds  oa  the  conjiltution  itfclf ;  as  the 
•wily  and  hardened  depredator,  frequently  efcapes  de- 
tedion,  and  gets  off  with  impunity,  by  being  the  firll  to 
cry  out  with  thcpurfuir,— ^.^(t^  thief! 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  obfervations,  was  very 
near  being  fatally  elucidated,  in  thecourfeofa  late  melan- 
choly and  royal  aftIi6tion.  The  majority  in  Parliament 
by  alfuming  at  that  time,  "  a  power  to  give  the  Royal 
*•  alfent,  to  fuch  bills  as  might  be  pafled  by  the  two  houfes 
"  refpefting  the  exercife  of  the  fo^jcers  and  authorities  of 
*'  the  crown;   in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  king  :" 

I  vacated  by  that  very  acV,  their  feats  in  Parliament.     It  is 
jtpugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  ex- 
1  ercife  of  the  legijlative  and  executi<ve  authorities,    fliould 
centre  in  the  fiiiit;  perfons  :  it  was  repugnant  to  the  na- 
'■'■■■■:  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  king's  trufts  for  excrcil- 
^  his  Royal  authority,  in  his  name,  and  on  his  behalf, 
lould  be  placed  in  the  v.holeHoufe  of  Commons. 

^  The  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  has  been  coofinBed,  or 
rather  extended,  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature,  pafled  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  It  has  been  fettled  by  this 
ad,  that  if  any  Member,  accepts  a  mere  particular  office 

of 
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^f  power  and  truft,  under  the  crown,  his  feat  becomes 
"Void.  (See  BlacVftone's  Commentaries  book  i,  c.  2,) 
To  which  is  added,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  formal 
^ifmiflion,  or  refignation  of  Members  accepting  offices: 
their  feats  become  '•  ipfo  ((180*^  "  from  the  fad  itfclf 
vacated  upon  their  accepting  offices.*  **  jijortiori'" 
*'  in  a  flronger  manner,"  therefore,  the  acceptation  of 
a  general  trufl  for  governing  the  kingdom,  in  the  king's 
name,  with  even  an  unlimited  power  to  give  his  Royal 
■affent ;  mull  ftill  more  effedfuate  the  difquaiification  of 
Members,  accepting  fuch  an  high  office.  Thty  muft 
be  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  at  leaft^  as  if  they  had 
jointly  and  feverally  accepted  the  Chiltren  Hundreds. 

The  endeavours  of  a  fa^flion  to  gratify  their  o\\  n 
private  views,  had  like  to  have  terminated  in  leaving 
the  nation  without  a  Parliament,  and  throwing  things  into 
confufion.  In  fiiort,  there  is  every  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  a  certain  recovery  had  not  taken  placc> 
at  the  propitious  moment  it  did,  our  glorious  conflitu- 
tioa  would  have  been  overturned  by  a  majority,  who,  in 

every 

*  Had  this  aft  been  extended  a  little fnither  and  pioL;bit<-Jxhetc- 
"  eh^iion  of  any  member  while  he  poffelfcd  fuch  offices  of  power  and 
"  truft  under  the  crown,"  it  would  havK  effi^du.dly  removed  that 
undue  influence  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  which  has  been  fo  long 
complained  of.     At  prefent  the  whole  1  peration  of  the  law  is  little 
belter  than   a  mere  furcc       The  member  accepts  a  place,  and  of 
courfe  vacates  his  feat ;    but  the  very  next  day  he  is  re-cUdtd  to  it 
again,  and  keeps  both  his  place  and  his  feat  together.    Where  theo 
is  the  utility,  or  the  wifdom  of  fuch  a  Uw  ?  Bi  itons,  remember  this  f    ! 
remember  tt  o  that  thefe  places  are  chiefly  bellowed  on  thofe  who   J 
repiefent  vvliai  is  empiiatically  ftileU  tlie  rotten  f.»t  of  our  conftitu- 
lion,  the  •'^iroughs.     And  let  it  be  an  additional    motive  With  you  to 
perfeverc  in  all  pacific  and  legal  means  to  erat.i>-.ite  ihis  rotten  part, 
and  to  prccuie  a  fair,  free,  and  equal  J(fj>re/<ntation  of  tlie  Peoplf.     | 
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"cveiy  ftep  they  took,  proceeded  under  a  vehement  and 
open  avowal  and  pretence  of  zeal  aad  aaxiety  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  conftituti0H, 

1  do  not  advert  to  thofe  proceedings,  from  any  defire 
or  wifli  to  revive  the  fubject — the  danger  and  ill  confe- 
quences  which  might  ha\  c  refulted  from  them,  have  been 
happily  and  pro\-identiaHy  averted  :  and  from  a  fimilar 
repetition,  J  fervently  fay,  ♦♦  Good  Lord  deliver  us."— 
I  have  only  inftanced  it  to  prove,  that  a  FaH^on^  or  Partf^ 
call  them  which  you  will,  they  are  fvnoniraous  terms, 
have,  under  pretence  oi  ja:viH^  the  Conftltution,    gone 
very  nigh  towards  annihi  atmg  it.     I  would  therefore 
tviih  to  ;(rarn  the  Petple  to  be  upon  theu"  guard  :  to  en- 
deavour to  inform  themfelves  of  the  true  nature  and 
fpirit  of  the  Conftitution  ;  in  doing  which,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  who  are  really  and  truly  \i%friev.ds,  and 
to  diilinguifli  iuch  as  only;>r^/,»,/  to  be  fo,  for  their  mra 
fimjler,  or  felf-intcrefled  pu^pofes :  and  I  conjure  them^ 
particnlarly,  to  watch  wrh  a  careful  and  a  jealous  eye, 
the  two  grand  props  which  now  fupport  what  is  left  of 
the  Conftitution— the  Liberty  of  the  PreP,  and  the  Trial 
h  Jury,     While  the  People  poffefs  thefe,  fully  and  ef- 
feaually,  though  they  may  l>e  fometimes  liable  t-  injury 
they  can  never  be  totally  undone,  but,  ,f  once  the,  are 
fuffered  to  be  fubverted,  or  oper.ly,  or  furrepritioufly  to 
te  taken  away— from  that  moraent,  Freedom  andtU  Bri^ 
«iw  ConfiitHtitn  is  no  more* 


3.V.  ///.  IJ 
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ON  THE 

PROBABLE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FRENCl 
REFOLUTION  ON  GREAT-BRITAIN. 

X.  HE  Revolution  which  has  fo  lately  bee| 
accompUfhed  in  France,  has  been  fp  unexpefted,  fo  cor 
plete,  and  miift  be  attended  with  efFefts  fo  beneficia| 
not  only  to  the  prelent  Generation,  but  to  the  lateft  pol 
terity,  that  it  may  jiiftly  claim  the  admiration  of  all  mat 
kind.  But  if  tiierc  be  any  people  to  whofe  admiratioij 
it  is  moft  peculiarly  entitled,  it  's  the  Englifn,  who  hav(j 
long  known  tne  value  of  Liberty,  and  many  of  whom  arc 
defcendcd  from  anceftors  who  had  the  honour  of  ihedding 
their  blood  in  its  defence.  If  therefore  the  French  Re- 
volution has  not  been  regarded  in  England  wi'h  an  ;idmi- 
ration  approaching  to  enthufiafm,  it  mull  be  becaufe  its 
circumftances  have  been  difguifed,  and  its  confequenccs 
not  fuff.ciently  conlidered  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe 
that  any  national  jealoufy  can  have  kept  back  tliat  adrai* 
ration. 

Who,  indeed  that  defei-ves  the  name  of  ah  Engllfh* 
man,  can  have  preferred  a  cold  and  deadly  apathy,  when 
he  luund  a  nation  which  had  been  fur  ages  eiiflaved, 
rouflng  on  a  fudden  from  their  ignominious  lethargy, 

break- 
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breaking  afunder  their  bonds,  and  with  an  imanimit  that 
ha=  no  example  in  hifton',  demanding  a  free  Conftitution  : 
.n  he  viewed  all  the  Fortrefles  of  Tyianny  deftroyed; 
:i<:n  he  faw  the  Dungeons  of  State  thrown  open,  and 
the  Prifons  of  Superftition  unlocked ;  when  he  beheld 
the  Afiatic  defpotifm  of  the  King,  and  the  Feudal  t\'ran- 
r.v  of  his  Nobles,  at  once  aboliflied  :  when  he  perceived 
tlie  army  overcoming  thofe  prejudices  of  their  profeffioa 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  ages  to  fofter  and  encou- 
rage, and  finding  their  honour  in  the  difobedience  of  or- 
ders to  fhed  the  kindred  blood  'A  their  countrymen  ;  and 
when,  in  a  kingdom  w^hich  the  darkeft  Superftition  had 
long  overfpread,,  and  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
mo'i  bloody  perfecuiions,  he  faw  eftablifhed  the  moll 
p<:-rfe<£k  toleration  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  ia  any  part 
of  Europe.* 

Is  it  confident  with  the  generoiis  fpirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, while  contemplating  fuch  a  fcene,  and  when  natu- 
ra'Iy  prompted  to  look  forward  to  all  thole  important 
events,  which  it  feems  with  certainty  to  announce,  and 
v.'hile  the  bright  profpeft  of  univerfal  freedom  and  uni- 
verfal  peace  was  juft  burfting  on  their  fight,  to  check 
their  admiration,  and  to  turn  afide  in  order  to  refleifl 
that  the  nation  which  was  effecting  all  thefe  wonders  had 
been  once  their  enemy  :  to  confider  how  their  own  partial 
iaterefts  might  be  affeded,  how  their  trade  ia  fome  par- 
ticular branch  might  be  injured,  or  to  liften  to  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  particular  mifchiefs  and  perfonal  out- 
rage?, 

»  "  H»effe  Guuiptte,  audatU  animi  full ;  ad  effeSum  odduciTt^  viriuiii 
el  fortuity  ingejuii." 

**  To  conceive  this  hope,  was  the  flight  of  a  daring  rain  J ;  to  carry 
JQip  efSeH,  ihe  fummit  of  viitae  aad  good  fortune.** 
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rages,  which  may  have  been  committed  in  the  courfe  of 
the  Revolution.* 

Such  a  difpofition  of  mind  may  have  been  difguifed 
under  the  falfe  name  of  Pat  riot  ifm,  but  true  Patriotifni 
never  can  forbid  us  to  rejoice  at  the  bappinefs  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  at  their  deliverance  from  oppreffion, 
becaufe  they  happen  to  be  of  a  diflferent  country  from  our 
own.  The  true  interefts  of  a  nation  never  yet  Hood  in 
oppofition  to  the  general  interefts  of  Mankind,  and  it 
never  can  happen  that  Philanthropy  and  Patriotifm  caa 
impofe  on  any  man  inconfiftent  duties. 

However,  even  in  the  narroweft  view  in  which  the  French 
Revolution  can  be  confidered,  and  having  regard  only  to 

the 

'■<r  It  is  impoffible  to  juftify  the  outrages  which  have  been  com- 
mitted at  Paris,  and  in  fome  other  p.u  ts  of  France ;  but  thai  all  the 
good  which  has  been  done  in  Fraace  cannot  compenfate  for  the  mif- 
chiefs,  is  an  opinion  which  one  would  have  thought  could  never 
have  entered  the  mind  of  any  man  who  had  once  breathed  the  air 
of  England.  If  your  anceftors  had  poffeffed  that  political  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  think  that  every  public  evil  ought  to  be  endured  rather  than 
rifque  the  fliedding  of  any  human  blood,  England  would  have  been  at 
this  moment  a  land  of  flavery,  and  every  country  in  Europe  would 
proh;.b!y  nave  been  doomed  to  continue  for  fome  ages  longer  a  prey 
to  the  tyrant  who  happened  to  have  dominion  over  it.  That  how- 
ever which  is  rather  matter  of  aftonilhment  in  France,  is,  that  fo 
great  a  Revolution  fliould  have  been  efFedled  with  fo  little  bloodflied. 
In  the  battle  of  Ege-hill  alone  (the  firft  battle  which  was  fought 
between  the  army  of'  king  Charles  the  Firft.  and  that  of  the  Parli- 
ament) ten  t  mes  as  many  lives  were  lofl,  as  it  has  hitherto  coft 
France,  fuice  the  firft  dawning  of  its  Liberty  ;  and  yet  the  number 
of  the  flain  at  Edge-hill  was  tmall  compared  with  thofe  who  fell  in 
all  the  numerous  battles  afterwards  fought  in  different  parts  of  Hnj,-. 
lan»',  between  the  paitizans  of  the  king  and  the  adiieieuts  to  th(J 
Parliament. 
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the  particular  ioterefts  of  EnglanH,  it  is  an  event  in  which 
every  Engliftiman  has  the  trueft  caufe  to  rejoice,  becaiife 
it  mull  necefllirily  be  productive  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages to  this  country. 

The  firft  and  mofl  important  of  thefe  advantages  is,  - 
that  it  will  fecure  the  libeities  of  England  for  ever  ;  or, 
which  I  truft  is  the  fame  thing,  as  long  as  the  people  of 
England  fhall  continue  worthy  of  being  free.  If  the 
liberties  of  this  country  are  ever  loft,  they  muftbe  aban- 
doned by  the  People,  for  they  cannot  now  be  wrefted 
from  them  ;  Pubhc  Liberty  never  can  be  in  danger,  but 
from  the  corruption  of  the  People,  or  from  a  ioreiga 
force  ;  and  no  force  formidable  to  the  Liberties  of  this 
countr)'  can  ever  exift  while  France  is  free. 

If  we  would  eftimate  what  fecurity  the  liberties  of 
England  derive  from  the  recovery  of  liberty  in  France, 
we  have  but  to  take  a  viev/  of  our  hiflory,  from  the  time 
when  our  Freedom  was  firft  eftablifhed  on  a  foUd  bafis. 
We  fhall  find,  that  from  that  period,  it  has  never  been  in 
real  danger  but  from  a  foreign  power,  and  that  power 
has  invariably  been  France. . 

If  that  nation  had  been  free  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  could  that  tyrant  have  entered  into  a  league  with 
France,  to  deftroy  thofe  liberties  v\hich  he  had  folemnly 
fworn  to  protect  ?  Could  his  fucceffor,  v.hen  expelled 
from  the  throne,  have  turned  the armsof  France  againft 
his  native  country,  and  have  wafted  the  lives  of  thofe  who 
were  once  his  people,  in  an  obftinate  but  unavailing  ftrug- 
gle,  to  recover  his  forfeited  authority  ?  If  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  our  hiftory,  France  had  been  free,  .would  it  have 
given  fuccour  and  encouragement  to  the  offspring  of  a- 
He  de- 
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dethroned  King,  and  have  enabled  them  to  afTert  their 
odious  claims  over  a  nation  which  had  delivered  itfelf 
from  their  yoke  ;  to  bring  war  and  devaftation  into  the 
heart  of  what  they  called  their  kingdom  ;  and  to  excrcife 
the  only  ad  of  Royalty  in  their  power,  thi.t  of  fpilling 
the  blood  of  their  fubjeds  ? 

Another  advantage  which  we  fhall  derive  from  the 
Revolution  in  France,  and  the  next  in  importance  to  that 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  Is  the  prevention  of 
war.  All  the  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  century  paft,  and  moft  of  the  v?ars  in  which 
it  was  engaged  for  two  centuries  before,  were  wars  with 
France.  The  reproach  may  have  been  juft,  but-  it  is 
certain  that  that  reproach  can  be  jnflly  urged  no  longer. 
Wars  will  never  now  be  waged  by  France  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  a  Prince,  who  has  been  flattered  into  an  idea 
that  he  is  fuperior  to  niankind,  and  thr.t  the  blood  of  his 
fdlow-creatures  is-  a;  proper  offering  to  his  imagined  di- 
vinity. They  will  never  be  waged  to  ferve  the  crimina^l 
defigns  of  a  minift^r,  planning  how  he  may  have  oppor- 
tunities to  plunder  his  country  to  moft  advantage,  or  how 
he  may  befl  render  his  talents  necefTary  to  the  capricioiw 
Monarci),  whom  he  ferves.*  The  wars  which  are  here- 
i  after 

*  Th«  war  of  1688  was  excited  by  Lowvois,  the  French  Minifter, 
to-f(cure  hln-.jclf  in  his  offict,  which  he  judged  to  he  in  Danger  from 
perceiving,  as  h'e  thought,  an  alteration  in  Lewis  the  i4th's  difpo- 
iition  towards  him.  Tfie  ftory  is'  thus  related  by  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon,  ii>  his  memoirs.—"  Th«  caftia-  o*  Tiianoii-  was  jnft  bnik 
«'  when  the  king  perceived  a  ccfedt  in  the  propoition  erf"  one  of  the 
"  windows.  Louvois,  who  was  naturally  infolent,  and  who  had 
"  been  fo  fpoiU  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  be  found  fault  with  by 
"  his  mailer,  maintained  that  the  window  was  well  proportioned. 
<'  The  king  XnrneU  his  b.Tck  on  him,  and  walked  away.    The  next 

_«'  day 
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after  waged  by  France,  will  be  wars  confented  to  by  the 
People  ;  by  thofe  at  whofe  expence  they  are  undertaken, 

witli 

"  day  the  king  feeing  Le  Notre,  the  architect,  aflced  him  if  he  had 
•'  been  to  Triaaon  :  he  aniwered  io  the  negative  Ths  king  order- 
"  ed  him  to  go  thither,  and  sold  him  of  the  defecl  u  hich  he  hr.d 
"  difcovered  in  the  window.  Tlie  next  day  the  king  aga  n  afkcd 
*'  hira»  if  he  had  been  to  Trianon  :  he  again  anf\vere<J  that  he  had 
"  not.  The  fallowing  I'ay  the  fame  queftion  was  again  aflced  by  the 
"Jung,  and  the  iame  anfwer  given  by  the  arch«Le(5l.  The  king 
*'  now  faw  clearly  thar  Le  Notre  was  afraid  of  being  under  the  ne- 
*'  ceility  of  declaring  that  e  therhe  or  hisminifterwas  in  the  wrong, 
*'  and  with  fome  anger,  he  commanded  Le  Notre  and  Louvois  to  meet 
*'  him  the  rxtyji  day  at  Trianon.  No  evafion  was  now  poilibte,  ac- 
"  cordingly  they  met.  The  window  was  immediately  mentioned. 
"  Louvois  f)erfifteil  in  hb  former  opinion  ;  Le  Notre  rimained  fUeiit. 
"  At  laft  the  king  ordered  him  to  nneifme  the  window  ;  he  olieyevi, 
*'  and  while  he  was  fo  employed,  Louvois,  enraged  tbat  luch  a  cri- 
"  terion  was  reforted  to,  difcovered  his  chagrin,  and  infifleJ  with 
"  acrimony  that  the  window  was  exacflly  like  the  reft.  When  Le 
"  Notre  had  fin jflied,  Louvois  afked  him  what  wa<j  therefiik:  Le 
"Notre  hefiDtcd.  The  king  w;th  much  paiTion,  commaiuied  him  to 
*'  fpeak  out.  He  then  declared,  that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and 
"  that  the  window  was  not  proportioned  to  the  reft.  Immediattly 
**  the  king  turned  to  Louvois,  told  him  there  was  no  e.dnnng  his 
"  obftinacy,  and  reproached  him  with  much  rehemente-  Louyois, 
*'  flung  with  this  reprimand,  which  was  pronounced  iii  the  prefen.e 
"of  many  courtiers,  as  well  as  of  wxirkmen,  and  fcxrtmer',  returned 
*'  home,  farious  with  rage.  At  his  houfe  lie  found  St.  FouoMgc,  Vil:- 
*•  luuf,  the  Cheva/ier  de  Noggnt,  thfrtivo  TiL'adetSf  and  fome  other  of 
"  his  moft  devoted  friends,  who  were  much  abrmed  at  feeing  the 
"  flate  of  mind  he  was  in.  *  It  is  ail  over,'  faid  he,  *  I  muft  have  ioft 
*'  aU  credit  with  the  kii^,  from  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  b£en 
"treating  me  only  abonta  window.  I  hase  oo  refource  but  imwar, 
"  'Vhxh  will- divert  his  attention  from  his  building',  and  will  ren- 
*'  der  ray  affiftance  neceffary  ;  and  by  Ged;  war  he  (hall  have,'  He 
"  kept  his  word  :  war  was  declared  a  'ew  months  afterwards^  and 
"  h«  contrived,  in  fpite  of  the  king  and  of  the  other  powers,  to 
**  render  it  geteral." 

Thus 
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with  whofe  blood  they  are  carrfed  on,  and  on  whom  all 
the  calamities  which  attend  them  miift  inevitably  fall. 
"Where  fuch  a  confoit  miift  be  obtained,  no  v  ars  will  be 
undertaken  but  what  are  juft  and  nectfTary. 

If  England  flioulcl  now  plunge  into  a  war  with  France, 
it  cannot  be  with  the  pretext,  that  that  perfidious  nation, 
as  It  ivas  once  the  fajhion  to  call  it,  was  always  either 
making  or  meditating  war  ;  but  it  muft  be  avowedly  be- 
caufe  we  delight  in  facrificing  our  real  profperity,  and 
all  the  folid  comforts  of  peace,  to  a  phantom  of  national 
glory — that  is  to  the  power  of  doing  mifchief,  and  ren- 
dering oxir  fellow  creatures  miferable.  The  wars  which 
fliall  hereafter  arife  between  France  and  England,  muft 
be  wars  proceeding  from  reit'efs  ambition,  not  of  France, 
but  of  England.  It  will  no  longer  be  in  our  power  to 
fay,  that  the  French  and  Englifli  are  natural  enemies,  for 
if  there  was  any  fenfe  in  which  that  alTertion  could  be 
juftly  made,  it  muft  have  been  founded  merely  on  the 
different  forms  of  Government  eftabliflied  in  England  and 
in  France,  fince  Liberty  and  Slavery  may  truly  be  faid" 
to  be  natural  enemies  to  each  other, 

Lefs  habituated  to  war,  we  fliall  lofc  thofe  martial  J 
prejudices  which  have  already  coft  this  nation  fo  dear.— ^ 
We  (hall  ceafe  to  think  that  the  addition  of  fevcnty,    or 
perhaps  an  hundred  millions  to  our  debt,  an  enormous 

increafe 

Thus  did  a  childifhdifpvite  between  a  vain-glorious  Prince  and 
an  infolent  Minifter,  oa  the  moft  trivial  cccafion,  k  indie  a  war 
which  lafted  for  eight  years ;  which  raged  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in 
the  Well  Indie-;,  vip  .n  the  feas,  in  Spain,  in  Savoy,  in  Flanders, 
and  in  Germany  ;  in  which  mi'Iions  of  treafure  were  fpent,  m^ny 
thoufani  lives  loft,  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Palarinate 
burned,  and  that  whole  country  reduced  to  a  fccn«  of  uuiverfal  de-, 
^elation ! ! ! 
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increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  deftru£lion  of  many  thoufand 
lives,  are  a  low  price  for  the  honour  of  being  a  terror  ta 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  (hall  begin  to  fee  the 
folly  of  vidor)',  aud  the  mifcbief  of  foreign  conquefts. 

If  wars  are  waged  by  this  country,  they  will  be  wars 
of  ablolute  neceflity,  and  they  will  be  waged  with  a  fin- 
cere  defirc  of  fecuring  the  blt-ffings  of  Peace  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  If  any  wars  are  hereatter  waged  by  France 
and  England,  they  will  be  waged  as  allies,  not  as  ene- 
mies. If  any  rivallhip  hereafter  fubfiils  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  it  will  be  a  rivalfliip  not  who  fliall  en- 
joy the  moft  advantageous  Commerce,  not  who  {hall 
poflefs  the  moft  extenGve  Empire,  not  who  fliall  g3ir>- 
the  moft  fplendid  Victories,  or  win  the  moft  bloody  Tro- 
phies ;  but  who  fhall  fooneft  and  moft  effeftually  pro- 
mote the  Happlntfi  of  Mankind^  and  extend  the  empire 
of  Reafoitj  Humanity^  and  true  PbilofopJjy. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


BOROUGH  REPRESENTA7I0K. 

The  State  of  Borough  Reprefenution  in  this  country  teirg  of  great 
importance  to  the  pviblic  at  large,  as  we!l  as  a  matter  of  univen'al 
cunofity  ;  as  it  will  demonftrate  the  vaft  extent,  and  g  gantic 
ftrcngth  of  arijlocraticai  influence,  in  the  eledlion  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Picfie,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; 
which  influence,  is  diredlly  fubveriive  of  o  t  excelien  t  Conft'itu- 
tion,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  as  pei  feci  a  view  oi 
it  as  vre  poHibly  can,  during  the  future  progrefs  of  our  work. 

WenJoveTf  in  Buckingham/hire, 

X  Olitical  Character.      This  BorougI> 
13  one  of  thofe  where  the  elective  fraiichifes  of  ttie  inh?? 

bitants 
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bitants  are  transferable  in  the  Reprefentative  Market  like 
any  other  goods  and  chattels  that  may  be  purchafed.  It 
was  the  fole  property  of  the  late  Earl  Verney;  but,  dur- 
ing his  lordfliip's  life,  it  was  fold  to  its  piefent  poflefTor, 
John  Parker  Church,  Efq. 

Anecdote.  A  circumflance  happened  during  the 
pofleffion  of  the  late  ownti',  which  is  too  remarkable  to 
omit.  All  the  houfes  being  then  the  property  of  the  late 
Earl  Verney,  and  the  tenants  in  general  living  rent-free, 
on  condition  of  giving  their  votes  to  fuch  Gentlemen  as- 
his  lordihip  fhould  recommend,  the  clet^ors  were  pre- 
vailed upon  in  1 768,  to  accept  a  prefcnt  good  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  above  privilege. 

A  Mr.  Atkins,  a  confiderable  lace-manufafturer  m 
th's  place,  had  undertaken,  by  a  coufi  de  main — a  maftcr 
Jirokc^  to  carry  the  ele£tion  againft  his  lordfhip's  intereft, 
and  conduct  d  his  meafures  -vith  fuch  fecrecy,  that  no 
oppofition  was  expefted  until  the  day  of  cledion.  At 
this  moment,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  con fu lion  of  Earl 
Verney  and  his  agents.  Sir  Robert  Darling,  a  former  She- 
riff of  London,,  was  propoicd,  ajid  immediately  returned 
by  a  confiderable  majority.  This  difobedience  to  his 
lordfliip's  wifhes,  was  puniftied  by  the  voters  being  in-' 
Ilantly  ejefted  out  of  their  houfes,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  huts  and  terns,  where  they  remained  for  fix 
months,  in  all  the  penitence  of  fbrrow,  until  a  promife 
of  good  behaviour  in  future,  fo.  far  foftened  the  rigour  ot 
this  "Nobles  refentmenf,  33  to  fufFer  them  k11,  with  fome 
few  exceptions,  to  re-polTefs  their  former  dwellings. 

The  inhabitants  keeping  this  fevere  treatment  in  re- 
membrance, took  the  firft  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon 
hi?  lordfliip,  by  a  repetition  of  their  former  conduit  in 

1784; 
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17S4;  when  his  lordfliip,  having  every  reafon  to  appre- 
hend inat  he  (hould  lole  his  feai  for  the  county,  offered 
himfelf  and  Mr.  Jolhffe  as  their  can  ^iidates.  Tne  ele£iors 
well  knotting  the  deranged  flare  of  his  lordQiip's  private 
affairs  would  oblige  him  to  fell,  very  ftxortly,  hts  property 
in  the  borough,  took  the  opportunity  of  again  putting  up 
their  fuffrages  to  the  higheft  bidder.  One  individual  en- 
gaged that  two  candidates  fliould  be  cholen  againft  his 
lordfliip's  intereft  and  influence,  for  6000I.  This  being 
fettled,  a  Gentleman  was  employed  to  go  down,  where 
he  was  met  according  to  previous  appointment,  by  the 
eleftors  at  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  electors  a&ed  the 
ftranger,  where  he  came  from  ?  He  replied,  **  from  the 
**  Moon."  They  then  aflied  him,  **  What  news  from 
**  the  Moon  ?"  He  anfwered  that  he  had  brought  from 
the  Moon  6000I.  to  be  diftributed  among  them  by  the 
Borough-Agent,  and  to  whom  the  money  was  then  deli- 
vered. The  eleiftors  being  thus  fatisfied  with  the  golden 
news  from  the  Moon,*  chole  the  candidates,  and  re- 
ceived thetr  reward. 

We  have  heard  of  lunar  influence ;  but  we  never  re- 
member to  have  met  with  fuch  prevailing  arguments  in 
j  favour  of  it  as  the  above.     No  one  can  therefore  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  near  100  perfons  Ihould  be  fo  affected  by  this 
I  Cynthian  irnpulfe,  as  to   lole   all  fenfe  of  obligation  to 
i  their  nobie   friend,  except  that  of  not  giving  him  the 
trouble  of  guarding  their  political  interefts  any  longer. 

The  Borough  was  feme  time  after  purchafed  by  the 
I   prefent  pofleflbr,   J.  B.  Church,  Efq.  againft  whom  a 

feeble 

*  We  have  heard  of  -he  Nibob  o(  Arcot  ahd  te  Rajah  of  Tan- 
Jore  tiavi'ig  Reprefen'atives  in  the  H  )ule  <;f  CommoiK,  but  this  is 
thefirftridin  s  w;  have  receive  J  of  the  inhabit  »ncs  of  the  Moon 
having  iuierfered  to  obtain  a  feat  in  our  Lcgiflature. — Tie  Editort- 
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feeble  oppofition  was  made  by  two  Gentlemen  in  the  in- 
tercft  f  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghnm  ;  but  as  the  Moon 
had  withdr  wn  her  influence,  the  people  were  determined 
to  prefer  a  Chrijilan  Church  to  an  Jpofiate  Temple. 

The  In'terest  of  this  Borough  appears  to  have  been 
Minifterial,  by  tlir  Speaker  being  ordered  May  13,  17^5, 
to  ifl^ue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  n"  ake 
out  a  new  writ  lor  the  elefting  a  Burgefs  to  ferve  in  Par- 
liament in  the  room  of  John  Hampden,  Efq.  who,  after 
his  elediou,  accepted  the  offices  of  CommifTarics  of  his 
Majefty's  ftores  and  provifions  at  Minorca  and  Gibralrer, 
At  leafl  the  above  proves,  that  Court  Influence  prevailed 
over  that  Independence  which  fliould  characterize  every 
Reprefentation. 

Right  of  Election.  Nov.  21,  1702,  "Refolved, 
**  That  perfons  coming  by  certificate  to  live  in  the  Bo- 
"  rough,  have  not  thereby  a  right  to  vote  for  the  eledion 
»'  of  Membeis  to  ferve  in  Parliament  fjr  the  laid  Borough. 
**  The  Right  is  therefore  in  the  Inhabitantf,  houfekeep- 
*♦  ers  within  the  Borough,  not  rece'iving  alms.  Return- 
•*  ing  officers,  the  Couftables, 

Number  of  Voters  130, 
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Tlie  Editors  regret  that  the  following  Hiftorical  Fragment  is  not 
longer,  and  ftill  nxire  that  a  (ketch  fo  happily  begun  fhould  re- 
tnaia  unfiniihed  ;  fuch  as  it  is,  however,  they  have  no  doubt 
bat  it  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  their  reauer^ 
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Written  in  February,  1782. 
Dear  Madam.^ 


T^ 


HE  charming  defcription  you  fent  me  of 
your  Aviary,  I  fincerely  ih<4nk  you  for,  and  afliire  yoii 
it  gave  me  great  pleafure,  inafmuch  as  I  perceive  by 
«very  line  of  it,  that  it  is  to  you  a  fubjcft  of  delight: 
V7ith  fo  trjly  poliflied  and  refined  a  tafte,  who  would  not 
wifh  to  coincide  ?  But  as  cand>  ur  obliges  me  to  confefs 
Toy  ignorance  in  fuch  matters,  I  (hall  add  no  more  oa 
that  head,  than  to  alTure  you  that  I  envy  your  birds. 

You  are  upon  tbe  point  of  finilhing  a  fecond  time,  I 
&mtold,  the  Hi  (lory  of  the  renowned  Charles  V.  You 
need  not  now  be  informed,  that  ihe  fetters  of  Ignorance 
and  Snperftition,  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
hound  for  a  tboufand  years,  began  to  be  broken  in  the 
end  of  the  15th,  and  during  the  i6th  century;  that  the 
difcoverios  then  made,  removed  thofe  barriers  that  had 
^'i".  3-  I  fcrmerly 
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former!)'  feparated  kingdoms  and  Continents  from  one 
another,  and  united,  by  means  of  commevce,  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  globe  into  one  great  fociety.     In  this  vaft 
fociety  of  the  world,  empires  and  kingdoms  are  the  lame 
thing  that  individuals  are  in  our  petty,  domcftic  parties.  ; 
In  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  there  is  geneially 
one  perfon  that  rifes  to  a  degree  of  fuperior  eminence,  to 
whonti  the,  attention  of  the  reft  is  fleadily  dircded,  who 
for  a  feafon  ftands  forth  as  the  moft  capital  figure  in  the 
picture,  and  then  fmks  into  an  equality  with  thole  who 
were  once  inferior,  while  another  puflies  forward  to  that 
rank  which  he  had  formerly  maintained.    During  the  firft 
half  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Charles  was  fuperior  to 
every  European  prince ;   his  iteps  were  narrowly  ob- 
1  ferved  by  every  other  power,  and  his  condcdl,  like  the 
'  awful  nod  of  ancient  Jove,  gave  peace  to  manJcind,,    Ac- 
cordingly the  hiftory  of  his  reign  is  the  hiftorj  of  Europe, 
His  fon,  Philip  II.  heir  of  his  dominions  in  Spain,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  both  ladies,  became  after  hi  m  the 
moft  powerful  Monarch  of  his  time.      Hence  his   reign 
charafterizes  the  age  in  which  l:e  lived,.     The  many  im- 
portant revolutions  which  happened  in  Europe  while  he 
fwayed  the  Spanifli  fceptre,  render  his  hiftory  peculiarly 
jnterefting.   The  grand  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  the  re- 
ligious wars  in  France,  and  the  \igorous  ftruggles  of 
Henry  IV.  for  that  crown,  the  mariiage  of  Philip  with 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  the  bloody  pcrfecutions  of 
her  cruel  re'gn,  and  the  death  of  that  infernal  Princefs  ; 
the  iucccffion  of  the  illuftrious  Elizabeth,  the  eftablifli- 
rnent  of  the  Protefiant  Religion   in   Britain,  and  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  Spanifli  invicinble  Armada ;  the  death  of 
Don  Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  union  of  that 
kingdom  vvith  Spain  :—Thefe  and  funilar  events,  render 

the 
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:;e  reigaof  Philip  as  ftrik:tjg,  and  as  much  fitted  to  com- 
mand the  attention,  a;  the  beft  wfitten  tragedy.  This  is 
the  book  you  are  next  to  read  ;  and  you  fee  here  a  little 
peep  of  what  various  eatcriainment  is  before  you, — The 
prodigious  exertions  made  by  Chirles  and  Philip,  in  the 
bloody  wars  they  carried  on,  added  to  the  baniftiment  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  the  emigrations  of  tho  jfands 
cf  Spaniards  to  America,  fo  exhaufted  that  "fine  country 
ct  men,  manufadures,  and  commerce,  that  from,  being 
the  brave  ft,  and  mofl  powerful  kingdom  in  the  world,  it 
has  degt-nerated  into  one  of  the  moft  ihSgniScant,  and 
contemptible  States  of  Europe.* 

After 

•  The  above  true,  but  deplorable  refle^on,  in  regarJ  to  the 
former,  and  prefent  fituatloa  of  Sf^-n,  is  a  very  awful  memeato, 
aod  may  prove  an  equally  ufeful  l^oa  to  the  people  if  this  coua- 
iry.  We  may  now  be  faid  to  fta:i  J  at  the  very  p.nr.acle  of  prof- 
peritf  in  regard  to  oar  commerce  and  rr.anufartures,  :jk1  let  us 
not  lofe  fight  of  the  canfe  of  our  being  fo — viz.  the  infant  Hxe  of 
America  far  manufj^hires,  and  the  prefeat  trootiles  occafioaeJ  hy 
th«  glorious  ftnifigle  for  liberty  in  the  ne  ghhounng  kiogdora  of 
Fnace,  Let  us  keep  in  mind,  as  we  Vilue  tiwfe  b'.eiSngs  we  no.v 
enjoy,  that  America  is  every  day  improving  and  extending  her  ma- 
nufadlorts,  that  the,  expence^  of  her  government  are  trifling,  he 
taxes,  next  to  nothing,  and  her  extent  of  country  fuch,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  millions  emigratiag  thither,  without  a  poffitMlit}-  of  difad- 
vantage  or  inconvenience,  but  fu.u  /i*  rcvtrft,  to  the  prefeat  iahsbi- 
tants.  Let  us  remember,  and  be  certain,  that  as  foon  as  the  m.inu- 
fidlures  and  commerce  of  France  Qiall  come  to  feel  the  alleviation 
of  one  half  of  their  taxes,  and  the  ben:gn  and  aftive  influence  of  a 
milil,  jnft,  and  atte:ilive  Goveinment,  inflead  of  the  haughty  op- 
preili  -n,  and  contemptuous  difcoarag^ment  of  their  late  oppreilBVc 
one;  then  wU  the  raanufacbires  and  commei  ce  of  Britain  wtiefuUy 
feel  the  ruinous  preflure  of  their  prefent  burdens,  in  cafe  the  fame  \ 
ftiall  he  continued.  Fsrfl,  in  the  total  deprivarion  of  the  Frcnrti 
market  for  thefe  nnjpiif^^»Ti>Ci  yfh"'J\  Pp^^'P  has  enjoyed,  for 
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After  the  death  of  Philip  and  of  Henry  IV.  during 
the  minoritv  of  Lewis  XIII.  the  religious  wars  ftill  con- 
tinued to  difturb  the  peace  of  Chriftendom.  The  Houfe 
of  Auftiia,  though  weak  in  Spain,  was  powerful  in  Ger- 
many (for  you  know  that  Charles,  upon  his  own  refigna- 

tion, 

fome  years  part,  almoft  entire,  particularly  through  the  late  confu- 
■fions  in  France,  And  even  the  lofs  of  that  market  will  be  felt  here 
feverei}'.  But  we  have  further  to  dread,  the  lofs  of  the  market  for 
thefe  manufaftures,  in  other  foreign  conutrie";,  from  which  under 
fuch  a  difference  of  circumftances  Britain  will  foon  be  cut  off  by 
France.  And  finally,  in  the  lofs  of  our  own  market,  or  home  con- 
fumptiort.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  lofe  no  time  in  bringing  about 
:is  fpeeiiily  as  poffible  a  Reform  cf  Perliamcnt,  which  alone  can  fnve  us 
from  thofe  evils  accruing  to  us,  by  the  adoption  of  fuch  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  regulations  as  may  effeftually  avert  or  prevent  them.  Let  us 
remember  that  by  the  oppreffive,  impolitic,  and  unjuft  meafure, 
the  tcvocarbn  of  the  edi^  cf  Naniz,,  the  French  Government  drove 
away  their  befl  manufafturers,  artificers,  and  artifans ;  they  flew 
for  refuge  to  this  country,  arid  were  one  great  means  of  raifmg  us 
to  the  exalted  pitch  of  profperity  we  now  fland  in : — let  us  attend 
ferioufly,  to  the  (hameful  and  impolitic  reftri(5tions  inforceJ  upon 
the  Diffenters  in  this  country,  at  the  prefent  moment ;  and  i-efle<5l, 
that  a  majority  cf  manufa<5lurers  in  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Leeds,  &c.  are  Diffenters,  and  let  us  dread  that  high  taxes, 
opprefTive  laws,  and  tyrannical  perfccuticn,  may  operate  w  itli  us, 
as  it  has  heretofore  doi  e  not  only  with  us,  but  with  other  nations, 
and  let  us  dread,  as  the  greatefl  of  evils,  a  fpirit  of  emigration, 
from  whatever  caufes,  taking  place  in  this  country.  One  cf  the 
greateft  fources  of  wealth  and  flrength  in  a  nation,  fays  the  enlight- 
ened Adam  Smith,  "  is  the  number  of  its  people,  and  thtjr  being 
propei  ly  regulated  and  ptote^ied  by  its  laws," — that  regulation  and 
protedion  ought  to  be  extended  e^ua/Iy  to  all,  and  if  it  is  not,  thofe 
who  are  depiived  of  their  juft  rights  and  privileges  will  go  elfe- 
where,  into  countries  where  they  will  be  certain  of  obtaining  them. 
Let  us  call  to  mind  that  England  is  not  now  the  only  afvlum  for  Li- 
berty and  Freedom  to  fly  to — Let  us  determine  to  be  jujl,  in  orde: 
to  be  gfiui — and  let  us  never  forget — "  to  do  unto  our  neigbhurSf  ai 
5'  vie  would  tbcyjliould  do  unto  ui,"     The  Editors. 
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Vion,  had  caufed  his  brother  to  he  elected  Emperor)  and 
threatened  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  Proteftant 
States.  To  check  the  exorbitant  power  and  opprelEvc 
deugns  of  the  Emperor,  a  great  man  happily  appeared  in 
a  country  that  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  have  little 
influence  in  the  balance  of  Europe;  this  was  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  He  took  upon  hira  the  ma' 
nagement  of  affairs  in  Germany,  fought  bravely  in  the 
caufe  of  Liberty  and  Religion,  and  uith  30,000  Swedes 
made  his  Imperial  Majefty  tremble  on  his  throne.  The 
hiftory  of  his  reign  which  was. brilliant,. but  fliort,  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  age. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Guftavus,  a  Prince 
beg^n  to  appear,  whofe  reign  was  remarkably  long,  and 
who  makes  the  greateft  figure  of  any  Monarch  in  modern 
hiftory.  This  man  you  will  guefs  to  be  no  other  than 
the  famous  Lewis  XIV.  He  had  in  ine  beginning  of  hia 
reign  a  feries  of  the  moft  rapid  fut-cefs ;  for  his  Generals 
the  great  Conde  and  Tureone,  were  attended  by  vidory 
and  triumph  wherever  they  turned  their  fteps :  They 
raifed  the  military  glory  of  France  to  the  higheft  pitch, 
and  made  the  Soveic igns  of  Europe  dread  that  Lewis 
would  aAually  realize  that  univerfal  Monarchy  to  which 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  afjpire ;  but  his  haughty 
heart  was  doomed  to  leel  a  fad  reveife  of  fortune.  .  Wil- 
liam, the  King  of  England,  during  (everal  campaigns, 
gave  a  check  to  the  progrels  of  his  arras ;  but  it  was  a 
woman,  the  good  and  peaceful  Queen  Anne,  .}vho  had 
the  honour  of  reducing  him  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.— 
Marlbrough  and  Eugene  ftrnck  every  Frenchman's  heart 
with  terror,  won  every  battle  in  which  they  engaged,  and 
forced  the  afpiring  Lewis  humbly  to  fue  for  peace.  He 
died  in  the  ye  tr  1 7 1 5. 

I  a  For 
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For  fooie  years  before  and  after  his  death,  a  ftriking 
fcere  was  diiplayed  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Peter  the 
Great  of  Fuffia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  fon^hr, 
the  one  hke  a  madman  for  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the 
other,  like  a  Patriot  and  an  Hero,  for  the  advantage  of 
his  fubjedls,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
that  may  one  day  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

After  Peter  and  Churles  had  quitted  the  fcene,  a  new 
Hero  arofe  in  this  prefent  century,  who  has  almoft  re- 
newed the  age  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  I  mean  Frederick  III. 
King  of  Pruffia.  His  anceftors  were  but  petty  Dukes  of 
Brandenburgh ;  his  Grandfather  was  the  firft  who  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  King :  His  father,  fond  of  mi- 
litary parade,  raifed  and  fupported  a  numerous  army, 
introduced  a  rigid  military  difcipline,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fon's  grandeur.  In  1740,  an  occafion  was 
offered  to  Frederic  for  difplaying  his  talents  in  the  art  of 
•war.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  died  without  a  fon  ;  his 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tiifcany, 
•who  was  to  fucceed  his  father.—*** — The  reft  is  vjatiting. 


ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Genth  mc/iy 


I 


^.T  is  an  indifpenfible  truth,  that  the  inordinate 
luxuries  of  the  times  are,  with  reafon,  complained  of» 
A  love  of  pleafure,  of  cxpence,  and  frivolous  amufe- 

M 
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inishis,  U   IS   m,;U  certiin,  w.th    a  poiionous  conta- 

^;  -n,  affeviled  all  tanks  of  people.     Hcr.ce,  I   preiume 

may  moft  naturally  be  accounted  for,  tiiat  political  lan- 

lor,  fupinenefs,  and  indiff:Tence   to  the  interells  and 

elfare  of  their  cuxintiy,  which   to  the  misfortune  and 

difgrace  of  Britons,  have   been  gradually  for  fome  time 

paft,  diflfiding  their  noxious  influence   over   the  inhabi- 

T^ints    of  this   once  great  and  imgnaniraous   kingdom^ 

I  ly   their   intoxication  be   only  temporary  !    and  may 

-iry  awake  trom  it  before  it  be  too  late,  is  the  wi(h  and 

prayer  of  every  thinking,  ferious,  and  enligliteued  mind! 

The  change  is  not  altogether  impodible.     Sparta,!  have 

read,  from   the  exhortations   of  one  man,  Lycurgus,  I 

think,  was  his   name,  emerged  from  a  moft  luxurious 

';pravity  of  manners.     They  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 

■averted  from  the  laft  Hage  of  an  eiFeminate  prodiga- 

y,  to  a  p'.an  of  the  mill  rigid   abftinence  and  oecono- 

V.     Tbey  fubmiited  to  be  led  by  that  wife  law-giver, 

:a\  the  greateft  degeneracy  and  even  deadoefs,  to  the 

iiioil  exalted  fenfe  of  nation  d  honour,  to  fo   high  and 

Ijperior  a  tafte  for  public  virtue  and  genuine  patriotifm, 

that  the  Spartans  remain  to  this  day  illiillrious  evidences 

pon  record,  that  a  nation   can  never  be  fo  irretrievably 

:ak  into    the   lap    of  indolence  and   inlcnlibility,   as  to 

preclude  all  practicability  of  being  reclaimed;  reclaimed 

even  fo  as  to  become   fliining  lights  to  pnfterity  for  the 

fimplicity   and    frugality   of  thetr   charaifters  in  private 

life,  and  for  the  moli  fpirired  and  glorious  aftivity  in  the 

public  exertions  of  ther  national  powers..    It  may  be, 

perhaps,  too   much   to  exa(5l  from  fuch   a  commercial 

people  as  we  are,  any  clofe  adherence  to  the  abftemious 

forms  of  Spartan  manners.     I   am  befides   awsre  that 

fome  of  the  inftitutious  of  Lycurgus  bordered  upon  bar- 

baiifm  and  immorality.    1  adduce  the  Spartans  only  as 
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examples  of  what  tmy  be  efFe£lcd  in  the  way  of  popular  , 
rcformaticn  ;   and  I  own,  \  often  recur  to  the  hifiory  of; 
this  celebiatf  d  people  as  a  remedy  to  avoid  that  del'pair  : 
which  fome   pei fons   are  inclined  openly  to  profefs,  of 
ever  ff cing  tny  coxintr)  men  reviving  to  a  general  chai  ac- 
ter  of  private   and   public  virtue.     But,  further,  there 
was  perhaps   an   azra  in  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country, 
when,  if  a  politician  were  to  have  predi(Fled  the  fall  of 
England,  from  the  grofs  and  abandoned   luxury  of  the 
court,  and  the  indecent  and  licentious  ftyle  of  our  dra* 
mntic  performances  ;  from  the  fuccefstul  tyranny  of  the 
latt  years  of  that  infamous  reign  (I  mean  that  of  Cha.  II.)  , 
and  the  patient,  the  abje£i  forbearance   of  the   people,  | 
in  crouching   their  necks ;    were  a  politician,  I  repeat, 
from  this  complication  of  circumftances  to  have  predift- 
thcir  fate,  he  would  have  been  warranted   in  prophecy-  * 
jng,  that  the  liberties  of   Lnj^land  had  feen  their  termi- 
nation, and  that  the  nation  had  become  too  enervated  by  • 
pleafure  and  debauchery,  ever  again  to  figure  in  the  eye  ■ 
and  eftimation  of  Europe.     But  the  vigour  of  the  people  • 
wasj  itfeems,  not  abfolutely  funk  ;  it  rofe  again  in  the  ■ 
reign  of  the  arbitrary  and  fuperftitious  Jamts,*  and  by  . 
one  great  and  noble   etfort  accompliflied  the    glorious 
Revolution,    With  the  recbvery,  aind  even  improvement 
of  their  finking  and  almort  lott  conllitution,  the  national 
fpirit  and  character  revived,  as   I  rhay  fay,  with  a  pro- 
portionally renewed  tuftre,  and    my  countrymen  were 
feen,  as  the  events  of  the  fucceeding"  reigns  abundantly 
manifefted,  to  do  lomething  more  than  reftore  themfetves  • 
to  the  place  they  had  heretofore  held  as  freemen,  and 
upon  the  fcale  ot  European  powers. 

Our 

♦  J^tnes  lieverthelefe  tnuft  be  allowed  to  have  poffefleU  more 
natural  cour.ige  anil  honefty,  and  mi^ih  !efs  king-ciaft  ^than  any  of 
his  prcUeceflbrs,  Itie  H^Jfcti  martyr  aote\ceft^. 
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Our  hrotltr  LaTUirus  is  not  ilead  lut  Jieipcth^  was  forr.e 
time  fince  veiy  happily  applied  by  the  Apellate  Burke  to 
the  drowfy  North,  flumbering  upon  the  Treafury  Bench 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  may,  j>erhaps,  with  a 
fuperior  force  of  applicaiinn  be  afTumed  of  the  Englifli 
people.  Succtffive  adminiilrations  have  treated  the  na- 
tion as  if  it  were  funk  into  a  (late  of  apathy,  even  beyond 
that  of  fleep  ; — as  if  they  conGdered  it  as  in  efFe(5l dead- 
dead  to  every  fenfe  of  its  own  condition,  or  its  own  ia- 
terefl:  dead  to  every  fenfe  of  virtuous  and  manly  refent- 
mentT— but  they  m?y,  and  I  hope  will,  find  themfelves 
miilaken  ;  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  find,  that  one  of  che 
firil:  nations  on  the  globe,  and  on  the  roll  of  fame,  is 
not  deady  hut  Jleepeth ;  and  that  when  once  awakened, 
the  native  fons  of  liberty,  far  from  being  rendered  lan- 
guid by  their  former  flumbers,  will  (hew  themfelves  on 
the  contrary,  renovated  with  ihtfpirit  andJlrtHgtb  of  a 
^iant  rrfrejbed  vjitb  -jji/te, 

i 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflet^ions  by  an  account  I 
lately  met  with  refpefting  the  very  dcfeiftive  flate  of  the 
ReprefentatioH  of  the  People  of  this  country  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  :  and  muil  conftfs  I  am  not  mafter  of 
words  to  exprefs,  as  I  would  wifli,  my  allonifliment  that  a 
whole  nation,  whofe  bofoms  have  always  beat  high  with 
tranfport  at  the  found  of  Liberty,  and  whofe  greatCil 
pride  and  ambition  has  ever  tended  to  fee  themfevea  en- 
rolled as  firft  among  the  fons  of  Freedom,  Qiould  remain 
thus  blind  to  their  higheft  interells,  thus  fupine  and  eafy 
•under  the  privation  of  one  of  their  deareft  rights,  of 
their  mod  valuable  privileges. 

^      That  learned  and  elegant  writer,  Sir  W.  Blackftone, 
{peaking of  parliament,  vol.  i,  p.  161,  fay?, — "It  is  a 

"  matter 
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"  matter  mpft  eflenti^il,  to.  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom, 
**  that  fiich  members  be  delegated  to  this   important 
"  truft  as  are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  for- 
*' titude,  and   their  knowledge  t"    for   it  was  a  known* 
apothegm  of  the  great  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh,   *'  that 
*'  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  hy  vt  parliament.^* 
To  the  fame  purpofe  the  Prelident  Montejf^jtiieu  prerages, 
'•that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and   Caithage  have  loll  their 
*'  liberty  and  periflied,  fo  the   conftitution  of  England 
*•  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  and  will  perifli :    it  will 
**  perifli  whenever  the  legifl^tive  power   fliall  become 
••  more  corrupt  than  the  executive." 

It  is  a  moft  melancholy  refle<5ipn,  that  fiicb  are  th« 
frailties  and  infirmities  incident  to  human  nature,  that  in 
thoroiighly  examining,  and  minutely  inveftigating  the  moft 
perfe<f^  and  noble  ftru  Aures,  raifed  with  the  greateft  Care 
and  attention,  by  ihevvifeft  and  beft  ot  men,  the  plea- 
fure,  the  delight  we  experience  during  our  perception  of 
their  beauties,  muji  at  length  give  place  to  the  painful 
recollection  that  all  their  proud  pre-eminences,  from  lome 
dire  circumftance  or  other,  will  one  day  be  buried  in  the 
duft,  and  as  the  immortal  Bard  fo  nervoufly  and  beauti- 
fully  exprefles  it,  will 

"  Like  an  unfwbftantial  pageant  fading, 
"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.———— 

When  1  review  the  words  of  Montefquieu,  which 
pourtray  in  fuch  warm  and  glowing  colours  the  calamity 
\v»hich  he  predicts  will  one  day  be  the  caufe  of  the  down- 
fall of  that  fineft  fabric — the  Conftitution  of  this  Coun- 
try— "  that  it  will  periQi  whenever  the  Legifl.itive  Power 
•'  (hall  become  more  corrupt  than  the  Executive. "- 
When  I  think  for  a  momeni  how  near  that  fatal  period 
may  be  approaching — I  feel  my  pen  arretted,  as  it  were. 
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by  an  irrefiftible  impuUe — I  am  involvimarily  obliged  tQ. 
paufe  ;  and  like  the  bleeding  bofom  of  Jenfibiiity,  -Ahofe 
irktmne  duty  it  is  to  look  with  a  ileady  eye,  and  wi'h  Rein- 
ing apathy  to  open  the  pnintul  wi>und  which  it  is  necelVary 
to  probe,  I  turn  away  reluctant  from  the  object,  and  feel- 
ingly ejaculate — *♦  irVfome  and  dreadful  as  the  talk  is, 

it  rauft  be  performed. " 1  beg  pardon  for  this  involun- 

fary  digreffion,  and  will  now,  with  your  permiffion,  re- 
fume  the  fubje<ft. 

Montefquieu,  the  keen,  the  penetrating,  the  eagle- 
eyed  inveft  gator  into  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  emphatically 
warns  us,  that  Corruption  is  the  vortex  which  will  cn^ 
day  fwallow  up  and  overwhelm  our  Conftitution.     Thq 
Executive  Power  no  doubt  has  the  means,  and  there  i? 
too  much  reaibn  to  fear  it  has  fometiraes  the  inclination 
alfo ;  it  therefore  behoves  the  People  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  leave  no  effort   unaflayed,  which  may  be 
neceflary  to  ward  off  fo  dreadful  a  calamity,  as  that  of  a 
Nation   uf  Freemen,  either  degenerating,    or  fuffering 
themielves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  Hord  of  Slaves.     And 
aotliing  can  or  will  fo  effectually  operate  toward  fo  dell- 
rable  an  end ; — nothing  can  fo  effectually  check  andcoun- 
tera<^  the  baneful  and  fecret  influence  of  our  common  and 
^gantic  enemy,  Corruption,  as  the  obtaining  a  full,  fair, 
fquai  and  complete  Repreientation  in  Parliament.     It  is 
I  the  helnoet  and  the  buckler  uod^r  whofe  protc^ion  we 
fMay  bid  d-rfiance  to  all  attacks : — it  is  the  immortal  iEgis 
jivhich  alone  can  fecurely  guard  us,  from  all  alfailants  :— 
j  and  poiTeffed  ot  which,  our  conftituiion  will  not  be  vul- 

IBcrable  even  in  the  heel.* 
RUSSELL, 

(To  be   contlnutd) 

•  This  is  a  nett  alltifion  to  the  ftory  of  Achilles,  whorhTiis  mo- 
ther Tbctii  dipt  in  the  River  Styx,  and  fo  made  him  invuLierable  ia  all 
I  pirts  jt  .1  .  iJ  >!/  a  r.  wi   I:;:  j/  '.vixi    i;  .i;li  hi  a.     Tm  £.Ii: 
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ANECDOTE 

■OT  AN  OFFICER  AT  THE   BATTLE  OF  MALPL AQJTET, 


A) 


.N  officer  of  acknowledged  bravery,  who  had 
rifen  ftep  by  ftep  to  the  rank  which  he  then  held,  was 
entrufted  to  maintain  an  important  poft. '  At  the  firft  at- 
tack he  was  feized  with  a  panic.  He  deferted  his  poft, 
fled,  and  nev-er  flopped  till  he  reached  Calais.  On  tiis 
arrival  at  that  city,  where  he  had  relations,  he  thought 
of  paffing  over  into  England  to  conceal  his  diflaonoiir, 
and  to  efcape  punifhmcnt  for  defertion.  After  a  night's 
refledion  he  wrote  to  Marfhal  Villars,  confefled  his  fault, 
alked  pardon  of  his  General  and  his  fellow-officers,  beg- 
ged to  be  brought  before  a  court  martial,  that  in  his  pu- 
nifliment  he  might  afford  a  falutary  example,  and  con- 
cluded with  informing  the  Marflial  that  he  waited  his 
orders.  The  Marfhal  humanely  replied,  that  he  pitied 
him,  advifed  him  to  forget  what  was  pafl,  and  bade  him 
adieu.  The  unhappy  officer  rt-turned  his  Crofs  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Lewis,  laid  afide  his  fword,  and  condemned 
himfelf  never  to  refume  it.  *  I  faw  him,'  fays  the  perfon 
who  relates  this  inflni<Sive  anecdote,  *  I  faw  him  in  his 
'  old  age,  diefled  in   his  uniform,  with  an  impreilTon  of 

•  deep  melancholy  on  his  counttnance,  attiaft  the  notice 
*of  the  garrifon,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  their  obfervation 

•  as  a  vi6tim  devoted  to  ignominy.'  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble inflance  of  the  whole  tenor  of  a  life  embittered  by  a 
iBomentary  error. 

yimjuctji's  Memcirs  of  the  Court  of  Lewi i  ii^th,  V<h,  Z.  p.  I7*« 

Thaf  ' 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

TuefJay,  May  15. 
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GOFERNMEJiT  OF  THS.  BRITJXS, 


A, 


.LTHOUGH  the  Government  of  the  Bri- 
tons is  rather  obfcure,  from  time  having  obliterated 
moil  of  thnfe  few  records  their  own  want  of  hterarure 
had  left  behind  them,  yet,  Car/ar^  Tacuus,  Dion  CaJJiuiy 
and  others,  have  left  fufficient  teftirconies  of  their  tree- 
dom.  Spclmaa*  fays,  the  Britor.s  had  their  Commune 
Conftliumy  or  parliament,  wiwch  they  called  Kyfr-y-tLea, 
from  their  laws  being  formed  in  the  aflcmbiy.  And 
t^rhen  L'.icius  fent  to  Pope  Elnthcrius  for  the  Roinaa 
Laws,  the  Pope,  net  ignorant  of  the  Eritifli  conftitution, 
wrote  him  an  anfwer  to  the  following  purpon.— •"  Hahetis 
lie  IP',  K  ptnes 

*  Spelm.  CoaciL  tom.  i,  34. 
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^^  penes  vos  in  regno  uiramque  faglvam^  ex  ilUiy  Del  gra- 
"  tia,  per  Concilium  regni  'vefivi^  fume  legem ^  et  per  illam, 
•'  Dei potcntln,  vejlrum  rege  Britannia  regnum.^'  "  Thou 
*'  baji  almofl  every  page  of  the?n  in  thy  kingdom..  From 
"  them  ly  the  grace  of  God^  ly  the  council  of  thy  kin^dom^ 
*'  iaJ;e  the  lav,  and  hy  that  poiver  nfGvd  rule  thy  klngdo./t 
"  of  Britain.'* 

And  as  a  furtlier  eyiuence  that  the  Biitcns  had  not 
only  political,  but  nnmicipal  Uuv?,  Bede  iays,  in  his  Ec- 
ckfialVical  Hiftory,  book  i,  c.  i.  **  Erat  Britannia^ 
I'lgintl  et  0^.0  Civltatllus  qucndam  nohiliJJiniis  injjgnita^ 
pra'fcr  Cnfclla  innvmera^  qua  ei  ipfa  muris^  turrihusy 
portls,  ac  fuis  erant  infrucla  ftrmtfjimls.''^ — "  There  ivere 
"  in  Britain  t^iventy-eigbt  cities  formerly  the  mofi  dlfiin- 
*'  guifjed,  hefides  innumerahle  cafijes  that  ivere  defended  ly 
**■  ivullsy  to'MerSf  ports,  and  barred  gates." 

This  authority  demonflrates  that  they  Tvere  not  then 
sn  itinerant  people,  as  fonie  have  imagined,  wandering 
tiibes  without  government,  or  fettled  habitations.  On 
the  contraiy,  they  are  thus  provtjd  to  have  made  fuch 
confiderable  progrefs  in  civihzation,  as  to  have  formed  a 
government,  eftabliflied  communities,  and  to  have  for- 
tified ihemfelves  by  caftles,  like  every  other  country  in 
Y>hidi  civil  fociety  has  been  eftabliflied  ;  for  whenever 
fecial  compacts  raife  an  idea  of  property,  caftles  are  ge- 
nerally built  for  its  defence. 

In  thv.ir  moft  early  ages,  the  Britons  were,  as  vre 
have  already  fliewn,  undoubtedly,  like  every  other  unci- 
vilized pfople,  diforderly  in  their  lives,  deftitute  of  man- 
tiers,  j.rone  to  wars,  and  uncultivated  in  morals,  policy 
and  rdi^iun.    The  Druids,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
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were   their  priefts,  rulers,  and   legiilitors  ;     and    their 

I;  irds  were  the  on  y  perl'ons,  ^ho  with  the  Druids,  dif- 

jiiiflied  tbemielves  by  their  jienius  and  literature.  But 

i-in  Cxf.ir  landed,  he  found  they  had  (o  Lr  proceeded 

forming  a  government,  that  it  was   like   that  of  the 

U  alls,  a  republic* 

They  w;re  not  ruled  by  one  king  :  for  in  Britain, 
t  :.^re  were  found  feveral  petty  kings,  or  rather  chiefs,  of 
v.v:  diftricls  over  which  they  prclidcd.  As  the  Gauls, 
hi  affairs  of  great  dillicuhy,  they  dtmanded  a  public 
council  of  the  people.  "  Fub>icu/n  gentis  concilium.** 
*' Camden  Britannia  epitomized  1 6,"  in  which  theychofe 
cnc  goveinor,  or  commander.  Thus,  according  to  Cx- 
far,  Caffibelene,  or  Callivelaunus,  "w^^ permitted,  by  tl.eir 
council,  to  take  the  chief  adminiftration  of  their  affair^v 
ill  the  war  in  which  ihey  were  engaged  with  the  Romans. 
And  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Britons,  had  they 
depended  on  their  own  valour  and  conduft  alone,  after 
tlie  departure  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fame  manner  as> 
t:  cy  did  before  their  arrival  io  this  ifland*. 

It  may  vcr}'  juftly  be  faidihat  wretched  is  that  flate- 
cr  people  who  cannot  liipport  or  defend  themf-:' ves  with- 
out calling  in  the  auxiliary  affiftance  of  foreigners,  whofe 
c'.vn  immediate  interefts  can  never  be  the  famewhhthofc 
cf  the  people  they  come  to  fuceour,  but  which  will  al- 
ways be  preferred  by  the  alTifting  party,  to  the  infinite 
injury  and  detriment,  and  very  frequently  to  the  fubju- 
graion  of  the  others.  This  obfervation  is  peculiarly 
verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  from  this  ifland. 

The 

■    Tdiis  argument  is  ufed  by  CamJen  to  prove,  that  the  Britons 
-1  GavUs  were  the  tame  people. — Britanaia  epitomizfiU,  i6. . 
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The  Britons  being  now  left  to  themfcives,  confidercd 
their  new  jiberties  as  their  greateft  calamity.  They  had 
been  long  taught  to  lean  upon  others  for  fiipport ;  and 
^/jat  now  taken  away,  they  found  themfelves  too  feeble 
to  make  any  oppofition.  Far  from  pradifmg  the  lefibns 
and  following  the  advice  they  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
rnans,  they  aggravated  iheir  iriisfoi tunes  with  uahvaiiing 
complaint?,  which  only  ferved  to  render  them  ftill  iiiore 
contemptible.  The  few  men  of  any  note  who  remained 
among  them,  were  infected  with  the  smbkion  of  being 
foiemoft  in  command  ;  .and  diGegarding  the  common 
enemy,  were  engaged  in  difliintionB  among  each  other. 

In  the  rr.ean  time,  the  Fids  and  Scots,  united  toge- 
ther, began  to  look  upon  Britain  as  their  own,  and  attacked 
the  .Northern  Wall  with  redoubled  forces.  In  this  exi- 
gence the  unhappy  Britons  had  a  third  time  recourfe  to 
Rome,  hoping  to  extort  by  importunity,  that  affiHance 
which  was  denied  upon  prudential  motives  :  and  applied 
for  fuccour,  in  a  ftraiii  of  the  moft  abj'eift  foHcitatio:-. 
Their  letter  was  infcribed,  "  The  groans  of  the  BrltoKs:' 
The  tenor  of  the  epillle  was  fuitable  to  its  fuperfcripti^ 
The  Barbarians^  fay  they,  on  the  one  hand^  chace  us  i. 
the  feci :  the  fea^  on  the  other^  throivs  us  lack  upon  the  L. 
larians  ;  and  nice  have  only  the  hard  choke  left  us,  of  fc 
riJh'iTig  by  the  fvoord  or  hy  the  -waves  Such  however  were 
the.  calamuies  of  the  Romans  themfelves,  that  ^Etius  the 
renowned  General  of  Valentinian,  to  whom  their  letter 
.was  addrelTcd,  at  that  timepreffed  by  the  arms  of  Attila, 
the  moft  terrible  enemy  that  ever  affailed  the  empire,  had 
no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  allies,  whom 
generofity  alone  could  induce  him  to  affifl. 

The  Britons  thus  rejefted,  were  reduced  to  defpair  j 
while  having  left  their  fields  uncultivated,  they  began  to  j 

find 
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find  the  miferies  of  famine  added  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
And  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  ftate,  they  were 
informed  of  frefh  preparations  for  an  invafion,  by  their 
mercilefs  northern  neighbours.  Wherefore,  to  oppofe 
tiieir  progrefs,  they  pitchetl  op<^n  and  elected  Vortigern 
as  their  General  and  Sovereign,*  This  ftep  was  only 
produdive  of  frefli  caiam'ties.  Vortigern,  inftead  of 
€iei  tin?  what  ftrength  yet  remained  in  the  kingdom,  only 
K  2  fet 

*  Such  was  the  (Irons  fenfe  the  Britons  had  of  their  pstural 
rights  and  authority  over  their  Governors,  that  not  even  the  period 
of  4S0  veers  intercourfe  with  the  Romajis  couU  oSliisrare  the 
praiftife  of  eliSiig  tlieir  Kirgs.  Th3  Roni.\ns  had  no  fconer  aban- 
doned South-Briuin,  and  difcharged- the  Britnns  from  iheir  allegi- 
ance, then  they,  agreeably  to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  proceeded  to 
elect  or  dethrone  their  Kings,  as  fuch  meafures  were  found  favour- 
abls  or  inimxal  to  their  common  interefts.  And  not  even  Vor- 
tigern whcra  they  had  elected  fole  Monarch  of  South-Bntain,  cculd 
perfor.n  any  bufinefs  of  moment  w  itht-ut  their  concurrence.  It  wz-i 
with  the  conftrnt  of  his  fubjeia":,  that  he,  too'  faal'.v  for  them  ani 
himfelf,  invited  the  Saxons  to  defend  bis  kingdom  againft  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Scots  and  Picls.. 

Snch  is  the  fenfe  of  natural' right  implanted  in  thehcman  mind, 
t  the  moft  unlettered  liave  the  moft  p'.irs,  fimp!e,  and  efiBcient 
.  :imeats  of  freedom.  Before  the  arts  of  refinement  unnerve  the 
V  gour  of  the  intellect,  and  reifoa  ii  made  the  .port  of  fophiflry,  ilse 
principles  of  juftice,  are  too  clear,  :nd  felf  tviJert  for  a  per.p!e  to  be 
deluded  into  flaveiy.  They  may  be  conqv;ered  and  thus  fiihmitted 
to  aiMtrary  power.  But  c.mmon  fenfe  is  only  neceflaiy  to  con- 
vince them,  that  every  fpecies  of  au'hovity  independent  of  their  con- 
tnwl,  iS  a  cruel  infringement  of  that  juft  ce,  to  which  as  hnman  be» 
iqgs,  they  are  eni'tled.  A5  a  very  fenfible  pch'-cal  writer,  (the 
Rev.  T.  Noi  thcote,  ea  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  Mankind)  c,b- 
fen'es — "  Men  are  bound,  by  the  prior  law  of  their  Mx-.er,  to  be 
"  men ;  that  is,  moral  &  free  agents ;  and  by  the  Conft  tat;on  of  their 
'•  coartr;.-,  to  be  freemen,  which  they  cmnot  be  while  any  ethers 
*'  ufurp  their  riglits.  Tyrant*,  that  attempt  to  make  ihem  kfe,  are  in 
♦'  lebdlioo  to  the  laws  of  Ccd  and  their  csuntry." 
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fet  himfelf  to  look  about  for  foreign  afliftance  ;  and  the 
Saxons  appeared  to  him  at  once  the  moft  martial,  and 
the  mod  likely  to  efpoufe  his  interefts. 

The  Saxons  were  one  branch  of  thofe  Gothic  na- 
tions, which,  fwarming  from  the  northern  hive,  came 
down  to  give  laws,  manners,  and  liberty  to  the  reft  of 
Europe.  A  part  of  this  people  under  the  name  of  Suevi, 
had  fometime  before  Cse far 's  invafionof  Gaul,  fubdued 
and  pofleffed  an  extenfive  empire  in  Germany  :  thefe, 
for  their  ilrength  and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the 
German  nations,  and  each  became  famous  for  fubduing 
that  country  which  was  the  objid  of  its  mvafion.— 
France,  Germany  and  England,  were  among  the  number 
of  their  conquells. 

There  is  a  period  between  favage  rudenefs  and  ex- 
ceflive  refiRemen%  which  feems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
purpofes  of  war,  knd  which  fits  mankind  for  great  at- 
chitvemcnts.  In  this  ftate  of  half  refinement,  when 
compaied  to  the  Britone,  the  Saxons  were,  at  the  time 
their  alMance  was  thought  ncceflsryl  They  drcfled 
with  fome  degree  of  elegance,  which  the  gencrahty  of 
the  Britons,  even  ihcugh  fo  long  under  "the  inftitutions 
of  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  learned  to  praftice.  Their 
women  ufed  linen  garments,  trimmed  and  itriped  whh 
purple.  Their  hair  was  bound  in  wreaths,  or  fell  in 
curls  upon  their  flioukleis ;  their  arms  were  bare,  and 
their  bofoms  un.;overed  j  falhions  which,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  feem  peculiar  to  the  ladies  of  England  to  this  day. 
Their  government  was  generally  an  elective  monarchy, 
and  fometimcs  a  republic.  .  Their  commanders  were 
chofen  for  their  meiir,  and  dilmilled  from  duty  wlien 
their  authority  was  tio  longer  needful.    The  falarics  they 

VYtrc 
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were  fupplied  with,  feldom  exceeded  a  bare  fubfiftence ; 
and  the  honours  thsy  received  were  the  only  reward  of 
their  fuperior  dangers  and  fatigues. 

The  culom  of  trying  by  twelve  men,  our  trial  hy 
Jury^  is  of  Saxon  original  :  flavery  was  unknown  among 
thciTi,  and  they  were  taught  to  prefer  death  to  a  fliametul 
exiftence.  We  are  told  by  Marcellinus  "  that  a  body  of 
"  them  being  taken  prifoners,  were  kept  for  exhibition  en 
*'  the  Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  as  ghdiators  for  the  enter- 
*'  tainment  of  the  people.  The  morning  however  in  which 
*•  they  were  expected  to  perform,  they  were  every  one 
*'  found  dead  in  his  ce!',  each  chuling  lather  a  voluntary 
**  death  than  to  be  the  ignominious  infli  uraents  of  brutal 
**  pleafure  to  their  conq-ierors."  Thechaitity  of  this  peo- 
ple was  equally  remaikable,  and  to  be  without  children, 
was  to  be  w.thout  praife.  But  their  chief  excellence, 
and  what  they  moil  gloried  in,  was  their  ikill  in  war. 
They  hadj  in  fome  meafure,  learr.ed  difcipline  from  the 
Romans,  whom  they  had  often  defeated,  anvl  had  'or  a 
century  and  an  half  before  made  frequent  deicents  upon 
the  coalh  of  Britain,  for  the  fake  of  plunder.  They 
were  therefore  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the  Romans 
when  fettled  there  ;  and  an  officer  was  I'pjxtinted  to  op« 
pofe  their  inroads,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore, 

It  was  upon  this  people  that  Vortigern  turned  his 
eyes,  and  folicited  for  fuccouragainllthePiftsand  Scots  : 
and  was  by  no  means  a  difagretsble  circumftancc  to  thefe 
conquerors,  to  be  thus  invited  into  a  country  upon  which 
they  had  tor  ages  before  been  forming  defjgns.  In  con- 
fequence  therefore  ot  Vortigern's  folemn  invitation,  they 
arrived  with  1 500  men,  under  the  command  ot  Htngift 

and 
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anci  Horfa,  who  were  brothers,  and  landed  on  the  Ifle 
ot  Thaiier.  There  they  did  not  long  remain  inactive, 
but  being  joined  by  the  Britifli  torcef,  they  boldly  marched 
agdinft  the  P:6ts  and  Scots,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Lincolnlhire,  and  foon  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
them,  tlengiil  and  Iloifa  being  ienfible  of  the  fertility 
of  the  country  they  thus  came  to  fuccour,  and  the  bar- 
rcnnefs  of  that  which  they  had  left  behind,  invited  over 
great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  to  become  (liarers  in 
their  expedition,  who  accordingly  fent  over  a  frelli  fupp!/- 
of  five  thoufand  men. 

It  was  now,  but  too  late,  that  the  Britons  began  to 
entertain  apprehenfions  of  their  new  allies,,  whofe  num- 
bers they  found  augmenting  as  their  fervices  became  lef^ 
iicceflary.  They  had  long  found  their  chief  prctedion  in 
paflive  lubmiffion  :  and  they  lefolved  upon  this  occafion,, 
to  bear  every  encroachment  with  patient  lefignation. 
But  the  Saxons  being  determined  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  them,  complained  that  their  fubfidies  were  ill  paid, 
and  their  provifions  withdrawn^  They  therefore  de- 
manded a  redrefs  of  ihofe  grievances,  otherwife  they 
would  do  ihemfelves  juftice;  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Pi6fs,  whom  they  had  been 
called  in  to  reprelK  The  Britons  impelled  by  the  ur- 
gency of  their  calamities,  at  length  took  up  arms,  and 
having  depoled  Vortigern,  by  whole  counlel  and  vi:es 
they  were  thus  reduced  to  an  extremity,  they  put  them- 
felvcs  under  the  command  of  Vortimer,  his  fon.*     Alany 

were 

*  T!;e  Britons,  fenfible  ttiat  Kings  were  only  chofen  to  fcrve, 
and  not  to  injure  their  people,  either  by  weaknefs,  inddence,  or 
tyrdnny,  always  dtpoied  tlicm  and  chofe  othcis,  whenever  they- 
f'Aind  theinftlvcs  in  danger,  from  the  (oily,  inactivity,  or  defpotifm 
cf  tiicir  Soveieigiis.  No  authority  however  e'evated,  cou'd  tv.th 
tLtm,fandlicn  ..ny  fyftem  of  conduiit  or  protetding  that  end.inger- 
ed  tJie  welfare  of  the  ccmmunity.    Whta,  ibey  found  therefore, 
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were  the  ba:  1;  s  foughr  be:.,  i^u  thele  enraged  n.itions, 
their  hatred  to  each  ether  being  liiU  ruore  enfljmed  b/ 
the  difference  of  their  religions,  the  Britons  being  all 
Chnftians,  and  the  Saxons  ftili  remain:ng  in  a  ilatc  ot' 
idolatry.  In.  one  of  ihofe  battles  fought  at  Egtesford, 
Huria,  the  Saxon  General,  was  ilaio. 

H.ngift 

>V)rtigern  inc?.pa!ile  of  prote<3i!.g  them,  they  compelled  him  to  re- 
j-\  h  s  legal  authority  in  fiVOKi-  of  h  s  fon  Vcniraer,  uhora  they 
conoeived  more  capable  of  the  r  Government.  Thus  to  fave  a  peo- 
ple fiom  immii^eii:  deftrucfl  on,  the  paternal  and  fil.al  attachn;e:its 
^vere  ob'iged  c  refign  their  powerful  cl.;ims  on  fenfibility.  They 
thou~i.t  it  better  thjit  the  f_tlier  fhould  be  fup planted  by  the  fon, 
:3ii  a  nation  b«  dtftroycd  by  the  weaknefs  of  a  Soversigo. 

Frcm  the  .thove  view  of  the  Goveniment  of  the  Briton',  it  is 
evident  they  enjoyed  tlie  blelfings  of  Liberty  at  th.it  period,  in  the 
moft  iin'imited  fenfe  of  the  wo.'d.  They  were  not  only  pofleTfed  bf 
the  rijht  to  debate  en  the  format ioA  of  their  own  law?,  but  they 
could  even  remove  the  r  executive  rower?.  Goofcious  that  laws 
\vifely  framed,  might  be  Weakly  or  wickedly  adminiflered,  they 
exerted  the  privilege  which  natore  d;4ft3tes,  of  removiiigTaay  rukr 
V  hon,  they  were  convinced,  coold  not  be  continued  in  his  au'h 
:v  without  tl:e  greateft  danger  to  thsrafdves.  This  proves  ti 
trie  Britons  retained  the  princ-pal  controul  in  their  Government. 
As  TacittiS  fays,  D:  nlr.jribui  rttm  princifts  confa.tw.t,  Je  m-.jonbuSy 
f  ■•7CT.     Of  the  hfftr  affain  the  Priatts  cenpdtcd,  hut  of  the  greut-:r  tbi 


It  \va?  from  obferving  the  chief  auth<M^ty  being  uhder  the  cc:.- 
troul  of  the  Br.tons,  that  every  ancient  wri'er  upin  t^eir  Goverii- 
ir.ent  has  always  ftibfcnbed  to  the  peO|)le  having  preferred  to  them- 

ives  that  controul  which  could  only  fecure  them  in  tiie  poffeffion 
of  their  native  rights.  Thus  Xiphiline,  from  Den  Caffius' life  cf 
Severs  fays,  ^pud  bo:  (Brttamsos)  pefulos  wiagna  IX  parte  frincif>-3'urK 
!-:ttt.     jimarg  the  BriiMi  (tbt  people)  bold  chrjii  the  Sovereignty.     And 

:efe are  tlie  rights  whch  as Nortlicote  jud  cioufly  obferves  "  not 
•  •  bcloi^ii^g  to  iridividuaL ,  but  to  mankind  and  Ci.roraunites,  cannot 
"  be  alienated." 
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Hengtft  now  became  fole  commanuer,  and  procuring 
conftant  lupplies  from  his  native  country,  cariied  devaHa- 
tion  into  the   moft  remote  corners  ot  Britain.     Chiefly     ] 
anxious  to  fprcad  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  fpared  neither     | 
lex,  ag^,  nor  condition,  but  laid  all  the  country  delolate     ' 
before  him.     The  people  were  maflacred  in  haps ;  and     i 
fome  chufmg  liie  upon  the  moft  abjett  terms,  were  con-    i 
tented  to  become  f.avt  s  to  the  victors.     It  was  about  this    I 
time,  that  numbers  dtferting  their  native  country,  fled 
over  to  the  pioviace  of  Armorica,  flnce  called  Brittany, 
where  they  fettled  in  great  numbers,  among  a  people  o£ 
the  lame  manners  and  language  with  themlelves. 

The  auaiis  of  the  Britons  gradually  declined,  and 
ihey  found  but  a  temporary  relief  in  the  valour  of  one 
or  two  of  the  fucceeding  Kings.  After  the  death  of  Vor- 
timer,  Ambrohus,  a  Briton,  though  of  Roman  defcent, 
was  inveftcd  wiih  the  command,  and  in  fome  meafui  e 
proved  fuccefsful  in  uniting  his  countrymen  againft  the 
Saxons.  He  penetrated  with  his  army  int-j  the  very  heart 
of  their  pofleffion?,  and  though  he  fought  them  with 
doubtful  advantage,  yet  he  rcftored  the  Britifli  iuterell 
and  dominion.  Still,  however,  Hengiit  kej)!  his  ground 
in  the  country  ;  and  inviting  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Oct  a,  he  fettled  them 
in  Northumberland.  As  for  himfelf,  he  kept  polfeif.on 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  alio  Middlefex 
and  Eflex,  fixing  his  royal  feat  at  Canterbury,  and  leav- 
jrig  his  newly  acquired  dominions  to  his  pofterity. 

After  the  death  of  Hengift,  feveral  other  German 
tribes,  allured  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  countrymen,  came 
over  in  great  numbers.  A  body  of  their  countrymen, 
under  the  conduit  of  Ella  a+id  his  three  fons,  had  fome 

tioie 
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time  before  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
South  S.'ixons,  though  not  without  great  oppofition  and 
bloodfhed.  This  new  kingdom  included  Suriy,  Suflex, 
and  the  New  Foreil, 

Another  tribe  under  the  command  of  Cerdic,  and  his 
ion  Kenric,  landed  in  the  Weft,  and  from  thence  took 
•the  name  of  Weft  Snxons.  Thefe,  tho'  retarded  in  their 
progrefs  by  the  celehrated  King  Arthur,  had  yet  ftrength 
enough  to  keep  pofleffion  of  the  conquefts  they  had  al- 
ready made.  Cerdic,  therefore,  with  his  fon  Kenrtc, 
■eftabliRied  the  third  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  ifland,  namely, 
that  r>f  the  Weft  Saxons,  including  the  counties  of  Hants, 
Dorfet,  ^Vilts,  Berks,  and  the  Ille  of  Wight. 

It  was  in  oppoling  this  Saxon  invader,  tliat  the  cele- 
3ebrated  Prince  Arthur  acquired  his  fame.   However  im- 
fuccefsful  all  his  valoxir  might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet 
iiis  name  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  annals   of   the 
times,  that  fome  notice  muft  be  taken  of  him.     This 
"Prince  is  of  fudh  obfcure  origin,  that  fomc  authors  fup- 
poie  him  to  be  the  fon  of  King  Ambrofius,  and  others 
.only  hi"!  nephew  ;  others  again  affirm  that  he  was  a  Cor- 
nifh  Prince,  and  fon  of  Gurlois,  King  of  that  province. 
However  this  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  commander  of 
great  vrdour,  and  could  courige  alone  have  repaired  the 
miferable  ftate   of  the  Britons,  his  might  have  been  ef- 
fectual.    According  to  Ncnnius,  and  the  moft  authentic 
hiftorians,  he  is  faid  to  have  worfted  the  Saxons  in  twelve 
fticceffive  battles.     In  one  of  thefe,  viz.  tiiat  fought  at 
Caerbaddon,  in  Berks,  it  is  aflerted  that  he  killed  no  lefs 
:  than  440  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.     But  the  Sax- 
ons were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  be  extirpated  bv 
'"^  t  defultory  efforts  of  fingle  valour :  fo  that  a  peace 

and 
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and  uot  conqiieft,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  vifio- 
ries.  The  enemy  therefore  ili!l  gained  ground ;  and 
this  Prince,  in  the  decline  of  hfe,  had  the  mortification, 
from  fome  domeftic  troubles  of  his  j3Xvn,  to  be  a  patient 
fpe<n^ator  of  their  encroachments.  Mis  third  wife  was 
debauched  by  his  own  nephew,  Mordred.  This  pro- 
duced a  rebellion,  in  which  the  king  and  his  traiterous 
kinfman  meeting  in  battle,  they  flew  each  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  SaxAns  were  thus  gain-r- 
ing ground  in  the  weft,  their  countrymen  were  not  lef» 
active  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  A  body  of  adven-v 
turers  under  the  command  of  Uffa,  leized  upon  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  SufFtjlk  and  Norfolk,  and  gav^ 
their  commander  t!\e  title  of  King  of  the  Eaft  .*\nglcs, 
yvhicjiwas  the  fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  ip  Bntain. 

Another  body  of  thefe  adventurers  formed  a  king- 
dom upder  the  title  of  Eaft  Saxony,  or  Eflex,  compre* 
bending  Eflcx,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordfliire, 
This  kingdom,  which  was  difmembered  from  that  of 
J^ent,  formed  the  &&h  Saxon  Principality  founded  ia 
33ritain, 

The  kingdom'  of  Mercia  was  the  fixth  which  was 
f.fta.biiflied  1  y  thele  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  laft  named  kingdoms. 

The  fcventh  an  i  laft  kingdom  which  they  obtained 
was  tlivit  of  Tsorthumberland,  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful and  extepfive  of  them  all.  This  was  formed  from 
the  unioo  oi  two  imallcr  Saxon  kingtiomf,  the  one- called 
Beruicia,  coniainiiig  the  prefent  county  of  Isorthumber- 

land    i 
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land,  and  the  Bilhoprick  of  Durham  ;  the  fubjefls  of  the 
other  called  the  Deiri,  extending  themfelves  over  Lanca- 
fliire  and  Yorkfhire.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  united  in 
the  perfon  of  Ethelfrid,  King  of  Nonhumberland,  by 
\he  expulfion  of  Edwin  his  brother  in  law,  from  the 
'kingdom  of  the  Deiri  and  the  feizure  of  his  domiuions. 

In  this  manner,  the  natives  being  overpowered,  or 
entirely  expelled,  feven  kingdoms  were  eftabliftied  in 
Britain,  which  have  been  fince  well  known  by  the  name 
■of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

The  unfortunate, Britons  having  been  exhaufied  by 
tontinual  wars,  and  even  worn  out  by  their  own  victories, 
were  reluflantly  compelled  to  foifake  the  more  fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  All  the  veftiges 
of  Roman  luxury  were  now  almoft  totally  deflroyed  by 
the  conquerors,  who  rather  aimed  at  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  life,  than  its  magnificence.  The  few  natives 
■who  were  not  cither  rnaffacred,  or  expelled  their  habi- 
tations, wer«  reduced  to  the  moft  abje£l  flaver)',  and 
employed  in  cultivating  thofe  grounds  for  their  new 
■mafters,  which  they  once  claimed  as  their  own.* 

TTc  he  contirMed."^ 


ox 


*  Thus  do  we  fee  at  how  early  a  period  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 

•     t5  of  this  devoteii  Ifland,  le.e'ely  finaned  by,  ^nd  in  the  end  be- 

xzme^jlavi,  t. ,  thofe  ungrateful  •oieigrers  they   had  fo  foolilhly  in- 

Tited  to  proted  them.     II!  i!o  they  defervc  Lberty  who  have  not  in 

'  themfelves  ihe  fpii  it  to  defeud  it  againit  all  aOailants,    Tbt  Editors, 


■{    4^2    ) 


[JN  ALLIANCE  WJTLI  FRANCE. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  TATRIOT.] 

'.Geiitlenurtf 

X  HE  torrents  of  abufe  and  falfehood,  vvhicli  arc 
daily  poured  forth  in  certain  prints,  generally  iuppofed 
to  be  in  the  a£lual  pay  of  the  prefent  rulers  in  this  coun- 
try, againft  the  French  RcvoIutloK,  are  at  once  a  difgrace 
to  their  pay-mafters,  and  a  violent  injur}'  aimed  at  the 
good  ienfc,  and  even  the  JuJUcc  of  the  nation.  We  have 
feen  frequent,  and  fometimes  very  ferious  and  impor- 
tant inftances,  where  what  is  called  the  Go<vern7r,ent  of  a 
nation,  an^l  the  Nation  itfelf,  have  been  of  very  different 
fentiments  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  As  a  proof  of  this 
having  a*5tually  hce7t  the  cafe  in  our  o;vn  country,  we  need 
look  no  further  back  than  to  the  Ruffian  Armament,  on 
which  the  Minifter  ackno  wledged,  that  he  had  changed 
the  meiifures  he  had  at  firft  adopted,  becaufe  he  found 
tlrofe  meafores  were  not  approved  of  by  the  ««//<?« '<t* 
large.  The  meauires  had  neverthelefs,  been  prcvioufly 
I'andtioned  by  a  very  great  majority  in  parliament.  Mr. 
Pitt  is  the  firC:  (ervant  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of 

the 
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t!ie  People,  from  whence  that  goveroinent  fprings.     The 
roeafures  of  Mr.  Pier,  as  firft  iervant  of  the  governmenr, 
and  of  the  people,  are  fancfioueJ  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons:— the  Houfe  of  Commons  are 
faid  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of  \\\i  ivholc  people  •,  and 
yet  thefe  very    meafures  thus  faadioned  and  adopted, 
are  obliged  to  be  give.i  up  and  abandoned,  after  occa- 
fioniag  the  expendifure  of  millions  ;  for  the  exprefs  rea- 
fon,  that  the  meafures  adopted  were  contrary  to  the  fea- 
tiraents  and  will  of  the  people.     What  does  this  prove  ? 
V/hy,  it  manifefts  as  clearly,  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  the  people  zrcuot  properly,  fully, .and  ade- 
quately reprefented  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  they 
are  pretended  to  be  : — and  it  proves  flril  more  ilrongly,.. 
that  by  means  of  this  defe-Sivcreprefentation,  the  natioa« 
is  liable  to   one  of  two  eviU  on  every  llmilar  occailon  : 
either  to  pay  leveral  millions  for  the  abfurd  meafures  of 
a  minifter,  without  giining^ony  thing  to  compenfate  the 
expence  :  or  of  fatally  pjauging  into  a  war,  which  like 
thdiioi  A merUay  might  not  perhaps  merely  bring  us  In 
the  brink,  but  we  have   every  reafon  to  dread,  would 
ii^g  us,  over. the  precipice  into  ihtgulpb  of  ruin. 

It  feems  to  metherr  to  follow  as  a  plain  and  naturr.l" 
deduction,  that  lu-tr  is  the  moafter,  next  to  corruption, 
wh'ch  we  have  the  greatefl.caufe  to  dread.  In  ccnfc- 
qiience  cf  five  war?,  in  which  this  country  hris  been  in- 
volved in  little  more  than  a  century,  we  are  now  linking 
under  a  load  of  debts,  .which  render  us  unable  to  meet 
another,  without  the  moft  imminetJt  danger.  We  can- 
not doubt  but  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which,  if  \vs  go 
i-i  adding  to  our  debt,  ruin  muft  follow  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  thut  one  more  war  may  bring  us  to  that . 
limits 


/ 
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The  old  arid  defpotk  government  of  France,  was  aU 
moft  the  lole  caule  mediately,  or  imir.ediately,  of  draw- 
ing us  into  former  wars.  Tlie«^w  2x\d,free  government 
of  France,  have  not  only  declared,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  renounce  for  ever,  all  views  of  conqueft,  and 
all  ojjcnji've  ivars^  but  they  have  alfo  declared,  that  it  is 
a  wifli  neareft  their  hearts  to  enter  into  a  liberal  and  lafl* 
ing  alliance  with  this  country  ;  and  fiireiy  there  is  not  a 
truly  enlightened  and  wtU  informed  man  in  this  nation, 
who  is  really  difinterefted,  and  loves  his  country,  but 
mufl  acknowledge,  from  a  thorough  convidion,  that 
i^uch  a  meafare  is  the  mofl  dtfireablc  we  can  embrace. 

I  have  lately  obferved  this  very  meafure  mentioned 
in  one  of  iht  pro/iitute  prints  above  alluded  to,  in  the 
following  ridiculous  manner. — "  The  friends  of  revo- 
•'  lution  in  this  country  advifean  immediate  alliance  with 
"  France,  we  would  aik  them  with  whom  fhall  we  make 
"  this  alliance  ?  with  t\it\r National  JJJemhIy;  with  their 
^'■Jacobin  Cluhs ',  their  viuniclfalhlcsy  or  their  ^^/?«Mt/>. 
*'  men  ?"  Fie  on  fuch  expreffions  I — Shame  on  fuch  lan- 
guage !*  The  very  idea  of  its  fpeaking  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  would  be  the  groflefl:  libel  on  it.  Such  ahlurd, 
fuch  low  terms  would  difgrace  even  our  BilUngfgntc : 
in  fliort,  they  are  only  fit  for  the  filthy  and  polluted  foun- 
tains from  which  they  flow. 

I  firmly 

*  Perhaps  inc'eed  the  Querift  is  in  good  earneft  and  wants;  iii- 
formation.  He  may  be  fome  abjert  tool  of  power,  or  needy  place- 
man, ^^  ho  lives  in  hopes  of  encreafnig  his  wages  by  occupying  fome 
important  poll  duiing  the  negociation.  Should  this  be  his  view  we 
would  advife  him  to  produce  his  credentials,  and  piopofe  his  treaty 
to  the  YiJJ.'vjnmtn,  as  being  moft  congenial  to  his  ta'ents,  and  bc- 
cavife  none  of  te  other  parties  lie  mentions,  would  condefcenU  to 
indulge  him  with  an  auiliciicc.     EMton. 
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I  firmly  believe  th^t  the  majority,  and  a  very  great 
majority  t03,  of  tliis  nation,  would  rejoice  in  the  event 
of  an  alliance,  on  a  hroad  and  liberal  bafis,  being  enter- 
€d  into  between  our  Government,  and  that  of  regenerated 
France,  which  I  conceive  confifts  of  men  of  the  firfl  abi- 
lities, and  moft  honourable  principles ;  headed  by  a  PtJ- 
trlot  Kiug^  who  lately  told  the  Defpot,  Francis  the  firil, 
of  Hungary,  "  that  the  nation  had  fvjorn  to  live  free  or 
**  <//>,  and  th-tt  he  'with  them  had  taken  the  fame  oath.''* 
And  this  alliance,  the  atSt  of  the  efficient  government, 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  mighty  fiat  of  one  of  ths 
greateil  kingdoms  in  Europe,  through  the  organ  of  their 
rfti/ and  glorious  reprefeiitatioH^  jA\t  National  Assem- 
bly.. 

As  to  the  Revolution  itfelf,  there  feems  to  be  (except 
within  the  immediate  circles  of  miniftcrs  and  their  adhe- 
rents) but  one  fentiment  concerning  it,  in  this  land  of 
liberty  ;  and  that  is  the  waimeft  and  mofl  univerfal  ad- 
miration. The  for.s  of  freedom  of  this  happy  ifland 
join  with  their  Patriot  Prelate,*  in  confidering  "  the 
*•  revolution  in  the  civil  and  religious  conflitution  of 
*'  France,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplifbment  unparal- 
**  leled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  They  coincide  in 
*•  opinion  with  him,  that  *  as  friends  to  civil  and  poli- 
"  tical  libert},'  which  they  admit  'confifts  not,  in  de- 
*'  rrocratic  licentioufnefs,  but  in  obedience  to  lav/s  enafl- 
"  ed  by  ^^  general  fuffr age  of  a  free  pecple,  they  cannot 
•'but  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Frcncn  nation, 
'•  from  the  tyraaay  of  legal  defpotifm :  and  they  arc 
*'  tremblingly  alive,  left  that  emjncipation  fhould  be 
L  5  **  more 

♦  See  the  Eifliop  of  LlanQ^fTs  late  a^mirfeble  cLarse  to  the 
clergy  of  bis  Diocc'c. 
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*'  more  apparent  than  real ;  yet  they  gladly  embrace  the 
*'  confolation,'  which  even  in  the  worft  circumftances 
"  ♦  prefents  iifelf ; — that  whatever  may  be  the  final  ilTue  of 
"  this  wonderful  ftruggle,  they  are  induced  to  think  and 
*'  hope,  that  the  French  will  obtain  three  things — a  Trial 
**  iy  Jury — an  Habeas  Corpus  aft,  and  an  incorrupt  ad- 
*' miniftration  of  juftice.  Bleflings  thefe  of  ineftimabie 
*'  value  !  which  were  not  till  lately  fo  much  as  heard  of 
*'  in  France  ;  which  conftitute  the  felicity  of  Great-Bri- 
*'  tain  ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  it  is  their  duty 
*'  as  Men  to  wifti  all  nations  to  participate." 

Let  us  ferioufly  and  maturely  confider  this  fubje<5l  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  evidently 
and  clearly,  that  this  Revolution,  which  I  complain  is  fo 
foully  abufed  and  malignantly  vilified,  from  a  certain 
quarter,  muft  inevitably  prove  in  the  end,  in  thegreateft 
degree  beneficial  to  the  interefts  of  this  country. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  tremendous  weight  of 
our  debt.  A  long  period  of  peace,  therefore,  to  give 
us  time  for  its  redemption,  is  iieccffary  to  our  fecuiity  ; 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  our  exiftence.  In  France  there 
is  a  difpofition  to  unite  ilfclf  to  us,  by  an  alliance  for 
maintaining  and  perpetuating  peace.  Such  an  alliance 
would  be  an  union  between  the  two  firft  kingdoms  in  the 
world  for  the  nobleft  purpofe.  It  would  be  an  effeft 
worthy  of  that  union  of  philofcphy  to  politics,  which 
diftitiguiflies  the  prefent  aera  of  the  world.  It  might 
fav3  Britain.  It  would  blefs  the  world,  and  complete 
the  hopes  of  all  the  friends  of  hum^n  liberty,  and  hu- 
man happinefs. 

Such 
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Such  may  be  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  revolution  I 
am  no.v  endeavouring  to  vindicate  againft  the  fliafts  of 
mibgnant  afperfion,  and  malevolent  detraiftion.  It 
promifes  a  new  and  better  order  in  human  affairs.  The 
paflions  of  kings  and  their  minifters  have  too  often  and 
too  long  involved  nations  in  the  calamities  of  war  ;  but 
now  (thanks  to  the  National  Aflembly  of  France)  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  this  caufe  of  human  mifery, 
and  the  intrigues  of  courts  are  likely  to  lofe  their  power 
of  embroiling  the  world. 

In  this  kingdom  we  have  been  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the 
kingdom  of  France  as  our  natural  enemies ;  and  how- 
ever abiurd,  as  well  as  ungenerous  and  wicked,  fuch  lan- 
guage was,  it  admitted  of  fome  excufe  while  they  con- 
filled  only  of  a  monarch  and  his  flaves.  But  now,  with 
a  fpirit  that  aftoniflies  mankind,  and  that  makes  tyrants 
tremble,  they  have  broke  their  yoke,  they  have  aflerted 
their  rights,  and  made  themfelves  as  free  as  we  are.  In 
the  fight  for  freedom,  we  have  been  an  example  to  them. 
They  are  now  become  an  example  to  us  j  nnd  we  have 
reafon  to  expeft,  and  to  hope,  that  they  w»ll  foon  crown 
their  glorious  work  by  calling  us  to  meet  them  ^not  as 
formerly  in  fields  of  blood  at  the  command  of  a  defpot) 
but  on  the  facred  ground  of  Liberty,  to  embrace  us  as 
brethn  n,  to  exchange  vows  with  us  of  eternal  amity, 
and  to  fettle  terms  for  a  confederation  for  extending  the 
bleffings  ot  Peace  and  Liberty  through  the  world.  Thus 
tmiieil,  the  two  kingdoms  will  be  omnipotent.  They 
will  foon  draw  into  their  confederation  Holland,  and 
other  nations  ou  this"  fide  of  the  globe,  and  the  L^nited 
States  of  America  on  the  other;  and  when  alarms  of 
war  come,  they  will  be  pble  to  fay  to  cgntendiog  nations, 
Peace,  and  there  will  be  Peace, 

If 
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If  Mr.  Pitt  has  really  the  furor  he  is  faid  to  have, 
of  pofleiring  the  office  of  ^<j/a»r^  majler  to  Europe;  in 
the  centre  of  this  alliance^  he  niay  inoH  fecurely  ftand, 
without  fear  of  lofing  the  equilibrium -^  and  though  he 
muil  part  with  his  favourite  armaments^  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  a  gentleman  of  his  extenfive  and  brilliant  ta- 
lents, may  find  ways  of  fatisfying  the  craving  of  all  his 
dependants,  family,  and  friends,  in  the  various  honour- 
able departments  which  appertain  to  even  a  peace  (fa^. 
llijhment, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

A  ilncerc  wcll-wiflier  to  your  valuable  Publication, 

ALFRFDc 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT.". 

Gtnikmcn, 


Y. 


OUR  noble  exertions  to  enlighten  and  im-* 
prove  the  people  of  England,  I  behold  with  pleafure. 
As  a  member  of  that  body,  permit  me  to  pour  fjrth  the 
cffufions  of  a  grateful  heart.  The  ftudy  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment, fo  importnnt  to  the  happintfs  of  man,  though 
in-itfclf  plain  and  fimple,  has  by  the  arts  of  defpotifm 
been  wrapt  in  daikneCs  and  obfcurity.  May  your  la- 
bours then  d  aw  afide  the  veil  of  myfterj',  and  evince  to 
the  world  its  genuine  fmplitity !  May  they  teach  the  in- 
habitaots  of  this  country  that  government  is  their  own 

work, 
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work,  ellabl idled  for  their  good,  and  is  only  excellent 
as  it  anfwers  that  end.  It  by  occalional  obiervaii  ;r\s  I 
can  in  the  mod  incojjfidernble  degree  ailitlyoii  in  fo  be- 
nevolent a  talk,  I  ftiiU  deem  every  effort  a  pleafure. 

The  object  of  the  prefent  letter  is  principally  to 
caution  your  readers  againll  an  error  too  fatal  to  their  ira- 
proverncnt ;  to  intreat  them  upon  all  occafions  lludioutly 
to  avoid  the  mingling  of  Religion  with  Politics.  To  ef- 
fect this,  ever  has  been,  and  ftill  is  the  policy  of  cor- 
rupted governors ;  their  exill'ence  depends  upon  their 
fecrecy.  Thus,  ever  anxious  to  wean  the  public  eye 
from  the  obfervation  of  their  conduv.%  they  excite  difputes 
upon  Religion,  and  then,  in  undillurbed  fecurity,  pur- 
fue  their  meafures.  Such  are  the  arts  of  men  in  power, 
and  againfi:  fuch  manoeuvres  I  caanot  too  earneflly  cau- 
tion my  countrymen. 

Religion  fhould  never  be  intruded  in  the  dilcuflionof 
our  rights.  He  that  would  reprobate  a  fcntimenf,  be- 
caufe  uttered  by  a  member  of  any  hc\,  be  perfuaded,  is 
an  enemy  to  your  freedom.  Dread  his  converfation,  as 
you  would  the  approach  of  a  m;^n  who,  plotting  your  de- 
ftruvStion,  affumes  the  gaib  of  friendfliip.  By  inflaming 
your  prejudices,  he  feeks  to  withhold  you  from,  of  all 
others,  the  nr:oft  important  fubjeft  of  enquiry — ^the  con- 
duct of  your  governors.  Every  Religion  is  good  which 
commands  us  to  do  good  to  man.  No  friend  to  Free- 
dom can  wiih  to  cramp  the  confcience  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture ;  for,  fliall  fallible  man  dare  to  dired  thofe  thoughts 
for  which  we  are  accountable  to  God  r  If  an  example 
be  neccir3ry,  turn  your  view  to  a  neighbouring  people, 
worthy  of  your  affection  and  admiration.  In  planning 
their  Revolution,  they  enquired,  not  whether  the  equa- 
lity 
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Uty  o£  man  was  recommended  by  a  Catholic  or  Proteft'- 
ant;  but  whether  it  oiigiiially  did,  and  ought  again  to 
exift.  The  ditferent  Itdtd  among  them,  aie  as  numerous 
as  they  are  among,  ourfelves ;  yet  do  they  regard  each 
other  as  the  children  of  one  commoa  father,  and  all 
united  in  one  common  caufe^ 

That  you  m.iy,  then,  Baniffi  from'  your  political  en» 
qulries  every  fymptom  of  Religioua  Prejudice,  is  the 
warm  hope  and  fiticere  defire  of 

four  fcUovj- citizen., 

C1VI3, 


f  We  are  very  much  of  opiaoii  with  the  writer  of  the  abovs 
fenfible  and  moUcrate  letter,  and  beg  leave  :o  caution  our  readers 
againll  fulTcring  themfelves  to  be  deluded  and  led  awjy  by  fuch  dc- 
ctptive  means.  If  the  community  at  large  feel  the  necelTity  of  a 
rcdiefs  t.f  grievances,  and  tiK:t  a  reform  in  Parliament  is  i he  fiift 
and  fuieft  Hep  towards  obtaining  th:*t  reJiefs,  it  is  the  interefl  of 
:dl  to  unite  warmly,  fumly  and  zealoufly  to  obtain  this  defnable  end, 
witliout  attend  n%  to  any  d  fferesice  in  the  forms  by  which  they  oflisr' 
their  tribute  of  fcrvice  to  the  Deity,  in  v\  hole  all  beoigr.ant  and  all 
merciful  eye  eveiy  good  and  virtuous  man  is  equal.  Toleration  is 
not  the  Of  pofite  of  intolei  ance,  but  is  the  counterfeit  of  it.  Both  a:  e 
defpotifms.  The  one  affumes  to  itfelf  the  right  of  with  holdiiv; 
liberty  of  confcience  and  the  other  of  granting  it,  1  he  cr.e  is  ti  z 
Pope  armed  w.th  fire  and  faggot,  and  the  other  is  the  Pope  fell  n; 
or  graiit.ng  ini'u'ger.cie<-.  The  farmer  is  Chuich  and  St..te  and  the 
latter  is  Chuich  ai.d  Traffic, 

But  toler.ition  may  bs  view -J  in  a  miich  flronrrer  light.  Man 
worfliips  not  himfelf,  but  hismaktr;  rnJ  the  hberty  of  confcience 
wliich  he  c'ainis,  Vz  nci  for  the  lei  vice  of  himfelf  but  (.f  his  God.  In 
this  cafe  therefoie  we  mu.l  necellarily  have  the  airuci.iteJ  idea  (f 
two  beings ;  tha  mortal  w  ho  rende:$  the  w  orfh'p,  and  the  immor- 
T.\L  BLi.NC,  who  ;s  worflrppej.     To'crution  th.refore  |>laces  i  fc!f 


^he  Danger  of  mixing  Religion  zvt'th  P clitics     tji 

ween  mars  and  mm,  nor  betwsan  church  and  church,  nor 
en  one  denomination  of  religion  and  anotljer,  but  be'wcea 
\A  msn ;  between  tlie  being  who  worlhips,  and  the  being  who 
.hipped;  and  by  the  fame  acft  of  aiTumeJ  au'.horit)' by  which 
.  ates  man  to  pay  h:s  worlh'p,  it  prefumptuoufly  and  blafphe- 
.    fets  itfelf  up  to  tolerate  the  Abnglity  to  receive  it. 

ere  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament,  ent't'eJ  ''  An  z&.  to  tole- 
■  or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worlhip  of  a 
■.  or  a  Turk'  or  "  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  receivinj 
U  men  would  ftarlle  and  call  it  blafphemy.  The  prefump*- 
if  toleration  would  rhen  prefent  itfelf  unmaficed  :  but  the  pre- 
dion is  not  the  lefs  becaufe  tl>e  name  of  "  man'"  cn'.y  appears  to 
laws,  for  the  affociated  idea  of  the  worihiper  and  the  worlhip- 
r.not  be  feparatcd.  Who  then  art  thou  vain  dufl  and  alhes  ! 
hatever  name  thou  art  called,  whether  a  King  or  a  B^fhop,  a 
:h  or  a  State,  a  ParLament,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  obtoideft 
.  nHgnificance  between  the  foul  of  man  and  his  maker  r  Mind 
ihine  own  con-erns,  and  if  I.e  believ*  not  as  thou  believeft,  it  is  a 
roof  that  thou  bel.evefl  not  as  he  believeth,  and  there  is  no  eanWy 
K)wer  can  deterraine  between  you. 

With  refpeil  to  what  is  called  denominations  of  religion,  if  every 
jpe  is  left  to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
I  re'ig'.on  that  is  wrong ;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each  others 
i^Jgion,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  religion  that  is  right ;  and  there- 
fore all  the  world  is  right  or  all  the  world  is  wrong.  But  with  re- 
Fpeft  to  religion  itfeif  without  regard  to  names,  and  as  dire6ling  it- 
felf frc  m  the  uni. erfal  family  of  mankind  to  the  Divine  objeft  of  all 
adorat  on,  tt  is  man  bringing  to  his  maker  the  jirf:  fruits  tj  hi\  heart -^  and 
hough  thofe  fruits  may  differ  from  each  other,  like  the  fruits  of  the 
»nh,  the  gratetul  tribute  of  every  one  is  accepted. 

A  BiThop  of  Durham,  or  a  Biihop  of  Wincheiler,  or  the  Arch- 
Bifiiop  who  heads  the  Dukes,  will  not  refufe  a  tythe  Iheaf  of  Wheat, 
jecaufe  it  is  not  a  cock  of  hay  ;  nor  a  cock  of  hay  becaufe  it  is  nol 
i-iheaf  of  w!  ear ;  nor  a  pig  becaufe  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
iiuC  thefe  fam3  psrfo.is,  under  the  fig\ire  of  an  eftabliflied  church, 
will  not  permit  th«ir  maker  to  receive  the  varied  tythes  of  man's 
devotion ! ! 

If 
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If  ihe  houfeof  ;m  iiulividual  is   on  fire,    he    involuntarily    fim 

hinu'elfobligeii  by  the  united  efforts  of  thofe  who  are   the  means  ( 

^xtinguilTiing  it,  though  every  one  of  them  Ihoulcl  le  of  a  uilferer 

rehgious  pei  fuafion  to  himfel',  how  n.uch  more  incumbent  then  i 

it  in  every  one  to  lay  afide  thefe  abfurd  prejudices  in  the  attempt  t 

attain  a  meafui«,  intheeveatuf  which,  not  only  the  property,  bw 

the  life  and  hberty  alfo  of  every  one,  is  fo  materially  and  inevit.ibl- 

«;oncerned   '*  Divide,  et  iinpera'   "  DiviiUy   and  command  the  feopk"  i 

the  univerfal  maxim  oi  ptujlcrajt  and  oppreffion.      And   whei 

defiwts  and  their  agents  have  done  this,  they   langh  at  the  body  c 

the  people  by  whofe  folly  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  ir,  and  tiea 

"them  afterwards  with  the  fcorn  andcoiitempt  they  deferve.     They 

meet  their  complants  with  derfion,  rep;y  their  cies  with  taunt 

and  fci  tfs,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chains  of  fiavery  is  mufic  in  their 

ears ;  and  all  this  they  know  ihey  may  fa'ely  and  fecurely  imiiilgt 

themfelves  in,,  fo.  Jong  as  they  can  deceive  the  people  and  keep  them 

ffom  uniting  as  ope  man.   Beware,  then,  O  Britons ! — let  us  be  upon 

our  guard,  and  notfiitfer  the  feeds  of  religious  dillenlion  to  be  fowed 

jimongft  us  by  our  crmmon  eiieray,  to  |)revent  us  from  gatlierng 

•the  glorious  and  ineft-maWe  fruit,  wiiith,  without  our  own  foliy 

•impedes  it,  is  eertaialy  within  our  reach.     The  Editon. 
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T  has  been  very  fenfifely  and  properly  obferved 
hy  anele^antf  z  nervcus^  and  what  js  ptiltll  greater  im- 
portance, a  truly  confiitutioiwL  En^iifti  writer,*  that 
**  The  fi:ll  concern  of  cveiy  man  fhould  be,  the  nature 
**  anti  conlli  ii«5tion  of  the  machine  in  which  he  isem  barked 
"  on  the  voyage  of  life :  other  iiucicfts  or  purfuitb  obtain- 
ing" 
'*  See  betters  on  political  Liberty. 
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•^  ing  only  fecondary  attentions."  And  it  fcems  almoft 
needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  machine  he  alludes  to  is  the 
government  of  the  cocntry  in  which  v\e  live. 

To  obtain  a  true  knowledge  on  this  momentous  fnb- 
jeft  ought  to  be  the  ftudy,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  wifli, 
of  every  individual.  The  moll  interefting  and  important 
of  his  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, depend  upon  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  pofterit)' ; 
and  it  feems,  as  it  really  is,  a  vain,  idle,  and  ridiculous 
boaft,  to  vaunt  that  as  Engliflimen  we  are  peculiarly 
happy ^  becaufe  we  are  remarkably  free;  without  being 
able  to  evince  ehher  to  ourfelves  or  to  others,  in  what  our 
freedom  and  our  confequent  happimfs  confiils  ;  further 
tiian  as  we  are  EngHjhmen,  This  is  no  more  than  faying 
we  zvtfree,  becaufe  we  are  not  JIai'cSy  without  previoufly 
defining  either  whit  freedom  or  Jl.tvery  means,  or  what  it 
is  that  conftitutes  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

There  is  nothing  which  lime  and  experience  have 
•more  clearly  demonftrated,  than  that  this  fubjecl,  at  once 
-the  firft,  and  of  the  greateil  magnitude,  both  in  its  mo- 
■ment  and  confequences,  to  every  individual,  has  been 
taken  more  upon  trull  in  this  country,  than  in  almoft 
any  other  in  the  known  world ;  and  the  -evih  reiulting 
fromfo  blind  andabfurd  a  creduHty,  are  cow  beginning, 
1  hope  not  too  late^  to  be  univerfally  felt  and  lamented. 
•"  Better  late  than  never,"  is  certainly  an  excellent  adage,' 
.iich  we  ought  to  keep  always  prefent  in  our  remem- 
brance, and  furely  00  period  in  the  annals  of  England  has 
afforded  objecls  more  numerous  and  interefting  thaa 
thofe  which  now  employ  its  attention. 

The  abufes  of  government  are  laid  to  have  arrived 
to  fuch  a.  pitch,  and  are  contended  to  be  fo  manifefl,  and 
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fo  manifold,  that  aflbciations  are  daily  fpringing  up  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  if  poffible,  to  check 
and  counteraifl  them.  Though  the  profefled  aim  of  the 
people  forming  thofe  aflemblies,  is  openly  ftated  by 
them,  to  be  the  accomplifliment  oi  z  reform  In  Parlia' 
jiicnt ;  party  writers  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day  have 
the  audacity  to  brand  them  with  the  fouleft  and  bafeft 
-rpithtts.  Venal  and  hireling  wretches,  who  live  on  the 
hread  of  proflitution,  and  v\ho  woxild  fell  their  country 
.nnd  its  liberties,  for  a  *'  aiefs  of  pottage,"  with  a  Ihame- 
lefs  and  daring  effrontery,  ftigmatize  every  one  who 
-Wrifiies  for  the  fmalleft  reform,  with  the  horrid  title  of  /«. 
cendiary,  and  charge  thtm  with  the  black  and  abomina- 
ble defign  of  overturning  and  def^roying  the  conjiitution. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fatal  ignorance  which  it  is 
too  well  known  pervades  the  mafs  of  the  people,  as  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  fubjcft,  they  endeavour  to  puzzle 
and  confound  their  ideas,  by  fubftituting  the  conflitution 
for  the  government,  and  government  for  the  coiiftitution, 
as  fliall  beft  fiiit  their  own  wicked  and  deteftable  purpo- 
ies ;  and  the  only  means  that  the  people  have  of  sfcap- 
ing  their  fnares,  and  of  forming  a  Aire  and  proper  judg- 
ment of  the  fteps  they  ought  to  purfue,  and  of  obtain, 
iug  a  confidence  as  to  the  ground  they  ftand  on,  is,  asj 
fpeedily  as  poffible,  to  inform  themfelvesof  the  elfentialsi 
of  this  government,  and  this  conflitution,  and  to  make  a 
iblcm  determination,  to  ai^,  as  men  always  fliould,  fromi 
their  own  knowledge,  and  the  didates  of  their  reafon";! 
.and  n6t  to  pin  their  faith  upon  the  fleeve  of  my  man,  orj 
fct  of  men,  becaufc  he  or  tliey  ate  of  this  or  that  party.  ; 

Tartics,  are  at  this  monieat,  and  ever  have  been  tbe^ 

.  "I 
•bane  of  this  country ;  and  the  moll  determined,  and  in-, 

veterate! 
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reterate  enemies,  to  the  real  interefts  of  the  people.  The 
leaders  of  them  have  uniformly,  and  invariably  been' 
aduated,  by  their  own  partial  and  feltifh  intereils,  and' 
thofe  of  their  ii/.inediate  dependants;  to  obtain  \\hich 
they  have  never  failed  to  facrince  every  other;  and  the 
only  difference  that  can  fairly  bz  faid  to  exill  between' 
them,  is,  that  the  whig  party,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  ■ 
rather  more  \.\-\c  friend;,  or  perhaps,  to  fpeak  with  more 
difcreet  propriety,  left  the  enemies  ofthe  people,  than  thi 
other. 

•*  Whether  the  evils  we  endure"  fays  the  enlightened 
author  before  alluded  to,  ♦*  and  the  greater  evils  we 
*•  appi  .  nd,  are  owing  to  errors  and  faults  of  particular 
*'  adr  aiilrations  perverting  the  powers  of  an  excellenC 
*'  conftitiition  ;  or  whether  the  government  of  England 
**  be  aconfufed  combination  of  heterogeneous  and  dil- 
"  cordant  principles,  are  qucHicnsforccdon  the  judgmc:;i 
**  of  all  men, 

**  Perfons  in  high  offices,  fenators  and  lav/yers,  claim 
•*  an  exclufive  right  of  judging  on  thefe  quefiions  ;  bc- 
*'  canfe  they  have  had  experience  and'poffcfs  knoA'ledgj^ 
**  of  fads ;  but  the  claim  is- the  effe£l:  of  impolhue,  or 
**  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft*  Government  as 
*'  an  art,  may  be  bed  underftood  by  thofe  who  dii- 
•' charge  it3  offices:,  but  the  principles  of  goverumentt 
•'  conilitute  a  profound  and  arduous  yivVar^ ;  and  tjO^ 
*'  combine  or.  harmonize  them,  is  the  employment  of  the 
f*  fublimeli  underflanding?,  uling  experience,  or  fa£t,  as 
**  the  materials  of  deliberate  contemplation. 


t 


"The  great  misfortune  is,  that  politics  have  never 
♦♦^becp.  treated  as  afciencs,  and  the  demoa:ftraiions  thereof 

dsducetl 
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*'  deduced  from  clear  or  indifpiitable  data.  Governmenr 
*•  has  been  referred  to  the  appointment  of  Deities  ;  to  the 
"  regulauons  of  Patriarchs ;  to  the  phyfical  influence  of 
*•  climates ;  to  the  ebullicon  of  accidental  circumftances 
*'  producing  the  fpirit  of  nations ;  to  divine  rights  in  fa- 
"  voiired  families,  to  fuperiority  of  talents;  to  the  pre- 
**  valence  of  force  ;  and  to  :xcompad^  tacit  or  exprefs,  of 
"  the  governors  arvd  the  governed. 

•*  If  governnaent  be  referrable  to  either  of  thefe 
"  caufes,  it  has  no  fure  or  indifputable  principles,  i^ 
*'  common  with  other  fcrences  :■  but  if  it  be  the  inftiti]. 
"  tion  of  men,  to  obtain  fccurity  and  happinefs,  it  is  to 
'•be  confidered  as  any  other  contrivance  the  parts  of 
*•  which  are  conftrufted  on  prlnciplts.  The  Savages  of 
"  America  imagined  fliips  to  be  the  vehicles  of  immortal 
''•  fpiriis  ;  and  a  ftiip  rvreck  on  their  Coaft  may  havo 
'*  occafioned  difputes  a5  perplexing,  or  argumentation 
"  as  fubtle,  as  thofe  in  Europe  by  the  dccompofition  of 
**  ancient  Governments. 


"  It '.  time  to  difcard  the  reveries  of  Savages,  and  to- 
'*  apply  principles  of  Science  to  all  fcicntifc  cbjedis.  As 
"  in  the  conftrudion  of  Machines,  it  is  neceflary  to  ar- 
*'  range  and  eftimate  the  forces  of  combinations,  to  pro- 
"  duce  general  effe£ls;  fo  in  Govenntienty  firft  principles 
**  muft  be  discovered,  or  all  difquifitions  will  be  vague: 
*  *  the  pretenfions  of  all  impoftures  in  the  art  of  admini- 
<♦  ftration  will  be  equally  plaufible  :  and  remedies  for  its 
"  diforders  be  offered  at  random  orapplied  with  hazard.'* 

Jo  order  to  do  this,  it  becomes  abfolutely  necefiary, 
thai  the  cleareft  method  fliould  be  obferved,  and  the  too 
frequent  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  occurred,  fliould 

be 
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be  prevented,  by  an  adoption  of,  and  adherence  to,  clear 
and  honcll  definition;.  Writers  on  Government,  ha\'ie 
created  much  confulion,  by  not  attending  to,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  juft  dillindion  oi  civil  ^nA  political  \\bexty. 
They  have  blended  them  together  as  if  they  were  the 
fame  ;  nay,  fome  have  contended^  that  they  are  fyno« 
nimous  in  derivation  : — this  the  above  author  difprovesr 
in  the  following  manner—"  the  Greek  nonu  poUsy  from 
"  which  j>olitical  is  derived  (fays  he)  is  a  city  or  commu- 
"  nity  :  and  the  latin  word  r/o/j,  from  which  comes  civil, 
"  is  a  citizen  ;"  and  confonant  to  this  is  his  definition  of 
the  two,  as  we  fliall  foon  fee,  by  which  he  avoids  the  con- 
fufion  occalioned  by  uling  the  fame  term  in  two  diffeient 
fenfes^ 

**^  Montefquieu  fays,  political  liberty  refpefting  the 
"  conftitution,  confifts  in  the  proper  diftnbution  of  the 
"three  powers:  znd  political  liberty,  as  refpecling  the^ 
*'  £lab]e(^,  in  fccurity^  or  an  opinion  of  fccuriiy." 

Here  political  and  civil  liberty  are  blended  together, 
imder  the  word /<»/:/.'r/r/ ;  and  the  one  made  relative  to 
the  comlitution,  the  other  to  the  fubjeft  or  individual. 
How  much  clearer  is  the  following  definition  ? 

"  Political  or  conftitutional  liberty  (according  to  my 
"  idea,  fays  our  author)  confifts  in  the  fecurity  which 
*♦  the  whole  community  has  referved,  that  its  govern- 
**  ment  formed  of  three,  feven,  nine,  or  any  magic  num- 
*'  ber  of  powers,  cannot  with  impunity  purfuc  any  inter- 
'•*  efts  fepitate  from  thofc  of  the  public.. 

•*  Civil  Liberty  is  the  fecurity  of  every  citizen  ;  that 

. "  another  citizen  cannot  with  impunity  gratify  a  paflion 

"or  pur^as  an intereft  to  his  injury,  or  at  his  expcnce." 

M  5  *  So. 
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So  that  civil  liberty  is  that  portion  of  liberty  we  enjoy 
in  our  fmg'e  or  individual  capacity  :  political  or  confti- 
tutional  liberty,  is  tiiat  which  belongs  to  us  as  a  bodyy 
community y  or  public. 

The  neceflity  is  therefore  obvious  that  every  reader 
fliould  carefully  bear  in  mind,  the  diftinftion  between 
i-ivil  and  political^  or  conftitiitional  liberty  j  as  we  will 
fbew  them  in  a  future  paper,  that  the  fame  flate,  may 
enjoy  civil  liberty  in  a  very  perfe<fl:,  and  extenfive  de- 
gree, while  nearly  deftituteof  political:  and  poUtical  ia 
a  high  degree,  with  but  a  very  fmall  appearance  of  civil 
liberty. 
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(Continued  from  p.  107.) 


J_  HAT  my  argument  in  fupport  and  defence  of  the  ji 
rights  and  privileges  of  Britons,  may  not  be  liable  to 
the  epithets  oi  fa^ious,feditious,  turbulent  Sec.  fo  libe- 
rally beftowed  by  the  enemies  to  reform,  on  all  thofe 
who  prefume  to  Hand  forth  as  its  advocates : — I  beg 
your  patience  til!  1  make  another  quotation  on  the  fubjeft 
from  fo  truly  refpedtable  an  authoiity  as  the  afoiefaid  Sir 
William  Blackflone  who  in  Vol.  i.  p.  1712.  fpeaking  of 
the  qulifications  of  ele<5tors  fays — "  the  true  reafon  of  re- 
•*  q[uiring  any  qualification,  with  regard  to  property  in 

voters 
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**  voters  is  to  exclude  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  fo  mean  a  firu- 
"  ation  that  they  are  efteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their 
*'  own.  Ii  thefe  peribns  had  votes  they  would  be  terr.ptcd 
*'  to  difpofe  of  them  under  fome  undue  influence  or 
*'  other.*  This  would  give  a  great,  an  anful  or  a  weal- 
**  thy  man,  a  '.argcr  (hare  in  cleftions  than  is  confiftent 
*'  with  general  Liberty.  If  it  were  probable  that  every 
*'  man  would  give  his  vote  freely,  and  without  influence 
**  of  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true  theory  and  genuine 
^^  principles  of  liberty^  every  member  of  the  community, 
*'  however  poor,  fhould  have  a  vote  in  electing  thofe  de- 
**  legates,  to  whofe  charge  is  committed  the  difpofal  of 
"  \i\%  property y  his  liberty,  and  his  life.  But  fuice  that  can 
*'  hardly  be  expei^ed  in  perfons  of  indigent  fortunes,  or 
"  fiich  as  are  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  others,  all 
'*  popular  ftates  have  been  obliged  to  eftablifh  certain 
"  qualifications,  whereby  fome,  who  are  fufpedted  to 
*'  have  no  will  of  their  own,  are  excluded  from  voting, 
*♦  in  order  to  fet  other  individuals,  whofe  wills  may  be 
■*'  fuppofed  independent  more  thoroughly  upon  a  level 
**  with  each  other." 

'*  And  this  Conftitution  of  fufFrages  is  framed  upon 
*'  a  wifer  principle,  with  us,  than  either  the  methods  of 
*'  voting,  by  Centuries  or  Tribes,  among  the  Romans. 
"  In  the  method  by  Centuries,  inftituted  by  Ser\'iu3 
**  TuUius,  it  was  principally  property,  and  not  numbers, 

"  that 

*  The  fame  reafoning  would  be  equally  conchifive  for  thinning 
the  hollies  of  Parliament  for  a  majority  of  their  members  it  is  evi- 
dent, Grandee?,  Prelates,  and  wealthy  ones  as  they  are,  are  never  the- 
le(s  in  fo  "  mtan  ajiiuation,"  in  fuch  poverty  of  iniegrity  thai  ihey  are 
'conitantly  "  tempted  to  difpofe  of  their  votes  under  fome  undue  in- 
"  fluence  or  other  ;"  and  we  accordingly  find  that  this  give''  "  art- 
,  ful  men  a  larger  (hare"  in  parliameotary  divilions  "  ibaa  is  conijileut 
-wah  general  liberty." 
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*'  that  turned  the  fcale;  in  the  method  by  tribes,  gra- 
"  dually  introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  num- 
*'  bers  only  were  regarded,  and  property  entirely  over- 
'*'  looked.  IL  n:.e  the  laws  paiTed  by  the  former  me- 
"  thod  had  ufually  too  great  a  tendency  to-  aggrandize 
"  the  Patricians  or  rich  Ncbles  ;  and  thofe  of  the  latter 
"  had  too  much  of  a-levelling  principlci  Our  Conjiitu- 
*^  tion  fteers  bet^veen  ihc  tvco  extremes.  Only  futh  are 
•*  entirely  excluded  as  can  have  no  will  of  their  own ; 
"  there  is  hardly  a  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is 
*'  entitled  to  a  vote  in  fonie  place  or  other  inthe  king- 
«*  dom." 

Here  the  right  of  elefting^  our  rcprefentatives,  is 
clearly  laid  down  by  the  learned  Judge,  and  the  caulc 
pointed  out  which  can  alonr  deprive  a  Briton  of  his  fut^- 
frage.  *'  Onl /  fuch  are  entirely  excluded,  fays  he,  as 
"  can  have  no  will  of  their  own  :  there  is  hardly  a  free 
**  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
•■'  fome  place  or  other  in  the  kingdom."  The  rlglM 
being  thus  evidently,  fairly  and  legally  ellabliflied,  it  re- 
mains to  be  enqiured  into  in  the  next  place,  whether  this 
r/>.^/  is  exerted  by  the  people  to  that  extent  which fce.Tied 
neceflary  in  the  eyes  and  eftimation  of  our  anceftors, 
(who  procured  it  with  their  blood)  that  it  ought  to  l^. 
And  here  I  am  afraid  wefhall  find  the /}«f  to  differ  very 
widely  indeed  from  the  right — For  a  feries  of  years, 
the  people,  either  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  or  both, 
have  gone  blindly  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  election,, 
which  the  interefled  crew,  the  enemies  of  our  noble 
conftitution  have  pointed  out  to  them,  wi'hoiu  once  ad- 
verting to  the  rcfle6lion,  of  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  have  fatally  fluit  their  eyes  upon  the  exer- 
Gife  of  a  right  which  is  of  more  ineftimable  value  thaa 
all  the  ethers  \\'l\\ch  the.  conftitution  has  vcfled  in  them. 

Dtit 
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But,  thant  heaven,  it  is  a  fundamental  maxiw  of  our  law, 
that  the  ^///w/J- or  not  ujlng  of  a  right,  is  not  a  renuncia- 
tion, nor  a  legal  impeachinent  of  the  right  itfelf.  With 
which  confolaton,'  obfers'ation  I  will  for  the  prefeni  take 
leave  of  the  qneftion  of  right,  in  order  to  enquire  into 
the  degree  and  extent  of  the  exercife  of  it  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  reptrefematioa  of  the  people  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  claims  a  right,  and  has 
ever  maintained  that  right  pure  and  undefiled,  without 
having  fuffered  it  in  the  minuteft  or  mod  trifling  degree 
to  be  infringed,  I  mean  the  right  of  originating  a//  taxesy 
t  e  general  rcafon  given  for  which  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons — fajs  Blackftone,  v.  i.  page 
169,  is,  "  that  the  ftipplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body  of 
*'  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone 
*'  fhouldhave  the  right  of  taxing  thfmfelves"— this  rea- 
fon  he  fays  would  be  unanjvjerahle  if  the  Commons  *■ 
taxed  none  hut  themfclvcs,  but  as  they  a!fo  tax  the  large 
fljare  of  property  belonging  to  the  l.ordi,  it  cannot  be 
tjie  true  reafon.*     "  The  true  reafon  (he  adds)  arifing 

from 

*  V.'e  think  the  ingen'ous  author  of  this  letter  has  ver/  jv.Jicj- 
ou2y  made  c!-.o  ce  of  this  h  gh  legal  authority  to  found  his  argu- 
ment on,  and  coincide  w  th  him  in  opinion  that  either  of  the  reafons 
alluded  to,  fully  anfwers  his  purpose ;  but  we  can  by  no  means 
agiee  with  the  learned  judge  ;  on  the  conti-ary,  we  ditfcr  with  h.m 
•♦  /0/9  ccch"  "  altogether." 

Indeed,  though  we  greatly  refpeft  the  labours  of  the  learned 
judge  in  this  wi  rk,  we  cannot  help  obfervinj,  that  lie  t;  o  often  ufes 
Ta5ue  and  uoceit.iin  terms,  and  very  oftea  language  ir.fioite'.y  too 
frphiftical,  when  fpeaking  on  fo  important  a  fubje6>,  as  the  confti- 
•tution.  We  think  that  the  general  reafon  given  for  the  above  ex- 
dufive  privilege  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is,   the  true  rcafon ;  viz. 

♦'  that 
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*'  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  feems  to  be  this. — 
*'  The  Lords  being  a  permanent  hereditary  bodj',  cre- 

♦«  atcd 

*'  that  t!ie  fiipplies  being  raifetl  upon  the  hvAy  of  the  people,  it  is 
"therefore  proper  tliat  they  alone  ihould  have  the  right  of  orisiiia- 
•'  ting  taxes,  ami  thereby  taxing  themfelves."  What  aie  the  learned 
JMtlges  obje£lions  to  this  reafon  ?  Why,  "  that  a  very  large  (bare  of 
•'  property  is  in  the  puffelTion  of  the  Honfe  of  Lords  ;  that  this  pro- 
"  petty  is  equally  taxaHe  an  J  taxed,  as  the  property  of  the  Corr.mons ; 
•'  and  therefore  the  Commons  n»t  being  Use  /or/>fr/o«;  tnxed  this  can- 
•'  ni.t  he  the  reafon  of  their  having  the  fole  right  of  rajftng  ai:4 
"  modelling  the  fupply."  It  is  fomewhat  curious  co  obferve,  with 
■whateafe  the  learned  Jndge  pafTes  from  the  property  of  the  Peer<;  to 
to  the  pcrfcn:  of  the  Commons — he  begins  his  ohjedtion  with  property 
and  conclude  -  with /!f>;^;/l.  T;.ke  it  both  ways  and  it  comes  to  t);e 
famep()i^t.  If  it  is  property  th;.t  is  repreiented,  the  Honfe  tf  Com- 
mons have  a  right  to  originate  and  model  the  fnpplies,  becaufe,  \.\fi 
property  of  "  the  ho3y  of  the  Pupk,"  not  being  Lords,  muft  bevery  fur- 
prizingly  greater  than  the  property  of  tt;e  Lords  ;  and  th.erefci-e  the 
Conftitution  h.is  veftfd  in  them  a  right  of  raifing  and  modelling  the 
faxe?,  efpec-ally  as  their  grants  are  not  effeftual  until  tliey  have  re». 
ceived  the  afi"em  of  the  Lords,  and  the  King  alfo.  This  is  a  full  andi 
fiitficient  fecurity,  againfl  the  Grants  of  the  Commons  operating  to 
the  injury  of  the  property  of  th£  Lords, 

The  fame  argument  apf>lies  exacflly,  if  we  fuppofe  perfom  only 
taxed  in  refpc6l  of  tfieir  property.  And  this  we  contend  is  really 
the  cafe.  Ferfons  on'y  can  properly  be  rtprcfented  in  the  Houfe  of 
Comnaons,  and  whsn  taxed  by  their  reprefentatives,  they  pay  eacU 
iw  propottion  to  hi''  property.  The  Lords  be  ng  an  hereditary  body, 
ai5l  as  tlieir  own  attornies,  or  i  eprefentatives  (which  tiuft  the  Com- 
n'.ons  are  obliged  to  delegate)  and  take  care  of  their  own  propertyi 
fcy  feeing  that  no  tax  fhall  be  raifed  or  modelled,  by  the  reprefenta- 
tives of  tlie  Commons,  which  fhall  operate  in  an  unjufl  proportion 
up.  n  theperfons  or  property  of  the  Lords.  But  it  cannot  be  property 
that  is  reprcfented  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  nor,  that  is  the  fole 
obje(5l  of  taxation,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  the  property  in  the 
nation  is  neither  rtprefcntei!,  nor  liable  to  be  taxed.  The  circum* 
ftatjce  l>owever  that  puts  the  mutter  out  of  doubt,  and  clearly  proves, 

"  .ha.tt 
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■*'  atsd  at  pleafure  by  the  King,  are  fuppcfed  more  lia- 
**  ble  to  be  influenced  by  the  crown,  and  when  once  ia- 
**  flucnced  to  continue  fo,  than  the  Commons,  who  are 
*'  a  temporary  cledtive  body,  freely  nominated  by  the 
"  PcopU:* 

Either  of  thefe  reafoas  fully  pro^c  the  purpofc  for 
which  I  have  introduced  the  quotation,  which  is  this. 
Firft,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Conjiitution^  the  Houfc  of 
Commons  is  looked  upon  as  the  fair,  equal,  full  and 
complete  Image  or  Reprefentation  of  the  ivhoU  People, 
And  (econdly,  that  it  is  the  natural  barrier  aod  bulwark 

ivbich  the  people  may  always  depend  for  the  fecurity 
Of  their  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  againfl  the  open 
attacks  or  fccret  encroachsnents  of  fiither  of  tlie  other 
branches  of  the  legiflatute. 

The  conftitution,  has  vefted  in  the  Houfe  of  Conv 
tnons,  a  right  to  originate  taxes  :  they  exercife  this  rightj 
and  afterwards  concur  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
iegiflature  to  .jmpofe  taxes  to  whatever  amount  they 
5>leafe  on  the  people ; — and  to  the  payment  of  thefe 
taxes,  every  individual  member  of  the  community,  is 
f)y  that  aft  compellable.  They  do  not  fall  upon  this 
jtowU)  or  that  county,  but  mediately  and  immediately, 
ftipoa  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Here 

"  that  the  Houfe  of  Commoos  has  the  /i/«  right  of  orginating,  raif- 
;-!g,  and  modelling  the  fupply,  becaufe  the  fuppliesare  railed  upoa 
the  body  of  the  people,"  is,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  cannot 

i.'i  any  i^,  but  as  rcprefentalivcs  of  the  body  of  tbt  ftcpU : — and 
.  t  the  Houfe  of  Lords  cannot  make  the  fmalleft  amendment  whit- 
er to  a  money  bill.  T  hey  may  throw  it  out;  or  re'ecl  it  alcoge- 
er,  but  they  canno:  make  an  alteration  even  of  a  letter.  And  for 
-srcafoa,  the  Lords  have  made  it  a  flaaJing  rule  of  the.r  houle 
reje<5l  mmediately  any,  and  tverjf  im,  which  ihali  be  tacked  to  a 
oney  b,U. — The  Editots, 
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Here  then  the  qiieftion  naturally  occurs,  and  it  be- 
comes incumbent  on  us  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  it — 
Is  the  reprefentatJon  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fuch,  as  that,  that  Houfe  can 
fairly  and  conftituti'jnally,  be  iaid  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete image,  and  reprefentation  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  ?  Let  us  candidly  exumine  how  the  fadt 
ilands.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  fix  or  from  that  to  feven  millions.  The 
-  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Iloufe  of  Commons  are 
five  hundred  and  fifty  eight,  and  they  are  chofen  and  re- 
turned by  abont  forty  thoufand  ;  out  of  thefe  forty  thou- 
fand,  great  numbers,  from  the  extent  and  diffulion  «f 
their  property,  have  five  or  fix  votes,  and  thofe  members 
ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  thus  returned  by  a  number 
fo  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  whole, — are  faid,'///;- 
hlujhlngly  fa'uly  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 
Of  the  forty  thoufand  who  vote  for  and  return  them,- 
they  are  undoubtedly  reprefentatives,  and  of  no  more,  ! 
— Every  individual  Briton,  beyond  that  number,  con- 
ilituting  together  the  great  body  of  the  people,  amount- 
ing as  before  obferved,  to  fo  many  millions :  is  unre- 
jprefented  to  all  intents  and  purpcfes,  as  much  and  in  aa  \4 
equal  degree  with  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  a  Japanefe,  who  [| 
anay  fettle  in  this  country, 
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N  our  lafl-,  we  took  lenvc  of  the  fcv  remaining 
Britons  who  did  not  chufe  to  fubmit  to  a  ftateof  Slavery 
to  the  Saxons,  flying  for  retuge  to  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  From  this  time,  the  Britifh  and 
Roman  cuftoms  entirely  ceafed  in  the  ifland  ;  the  lan- 
guage, which  had  either  beta  Latin  or  Celtic,  was  dif- 
continued,  and  the  Saxon  or  Engliih  only  was  fpoken. 
The  land,  before  divided  into  Colonies,  or  Governments, 
was  cantoned  into  Shires,  with  Saxoa  appellations  to  dif- 
tinguiQi  them.  The  habits  of  the  people  in  pe^ce,  and 
arms  in  war,  their  titles  of  honour,  their  laws,  and  me- 
thods of  trial  by  jurj',  were  continued  as  originally  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Germans,  with  fuch  alterations  only  as  in- 
eafing  civilization  produced. 

N  Thus 
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Thu?  was  eftabliflied,  after  a  violent  contefl  of  near 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  orfeven  Saxon 
kingdoms  in  Britain.  So  long  as  the  conteft  was  main- 
tained with  the  natives,  the  feveril  Saxon  Princes  pre- 
ferved  a  union  of  counfels  and  interefls  ;  but  after  the 
Britons  were  fhut  up  in  the  barren  countries  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  and  gave  no  farther  diflurbance  to  the  con- 
rjnerors,  the  band  of  alliance  was  in  a  great  mcafure  dif- 
folved  among  the  Princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  The  wars 
tliercfore,  and  revolutions  of  thefe  little  rival  States  were 
extremely  numerous,  and,  being  foreign  to  our  purpofe, 
we  fliall  pafs  them  over,  and  notice  only  fuch  material 
events  as  are  in  fome  degree  or  otlier  jnaterially  connecred 
with  the  particular  fubjetft  which  we  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  *'  ch  initio,"  "  from  its  original  fource,'* 
viz.  the  EngJvIsh  Coxstjtutiox. 

About  this   period,  however,  an  event  took  place 
which  deferves  our  pa  ticular  notice,  and  that  is  no  lefs 
thai?  the  iiitrodutflion  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons, 
which  took  place  by  means  of  a  very  extraordinary  and 
fortunate  circumflance.     It  happened,  that  Gregory,  fir- 
named  the  Great,  then  Roman  Pontiff,  had  fome  3'ears 
before,  while  he  was  in  a  private  ftation,  obferved  in  the 
market-place  of  Rome,  fome  Saxon  youths  expofed  to 
fale,  whom  the  Roman  merchants,  in  their  trading  voy- 
ages to  Britain,  had  bought  of  their  mercenary  parents. ' 
Strupk  with   the  beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and 
blooming  countenances,  Gregoiy  aflced  to  what  country' 
tl;ey  belonged,  and  being  told  they  were  Angli,  Angles,- 
or  Englifli — he  is  faid  to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  Ian-- 
guage,  *'  i^V«  /Ingli Jed  Jn^cli  forent ;  fi  eJfentCbriJiianiy 
*'  They  would  not  be  Englifl),  or  Angles,  but  Angels, 
*'  had  they  been  Chriftians."    It  were  a  pity  that  the 

Prince 
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Fiince  of  Darknefs  fliould  enjoy  fo  fair  a  prey,  and  that 
{o  beautiful  a  frontifpiece  fiiould  cover  1  mind  deilitute 
of  internal  grace  and  righteoulnefs.  Enquiring  farther 
concerning  the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  informfid 
lh:it  it  was  De'irif  a  diflrift  of  Northumberland  :  "  Dr/W, 
*'  (replied  he;  tbat  is gooJ  f  Thry  are  calleJ  fo  the  mercy 
**  of  God  from  his  anger,  De  ira."  But  what  he  afked, 
is  the  name  of  the  King  of  that  province  ?  He  was  told 
it  was  Ella  or  Alia.  "  Allalulah  (cried  he)  wr  mufi  en- 
deavour that  the  praifs  if  God  he  fung  in  their  country  J** 

Trona  that  time,  he  was  ffruck  with  an  ardent  defirc 
to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  aflually  was 
about  to  embark  in  a  (hip  for  Britain,  for  that  purpofe, 
when  his  pious  inteatious  were  fruftrated,  by  his  being 
detained  at  Rome  by  the  populace,  who  loved  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  lay  afide  his  holy  refolution  ;  for  hav- 
ing fucceeded  to  the  Papal  Chair,  he  ordered  a  J>Ionk, 
named  Auguiline,  and  others  of  the  fame  fraternity,  to 
undertake  the  miffion  into  Britain,  It  was  not  withoi:' 
fome  relu(ft3nce  that  thefe  reverend  men  undertook  1 
dangerous  a  talk ;  but  fome  favourable  circumiranccs  i:i 
Britain  fcemed  providentially  to  prepare  tl'.e  v/ay  for  the:.. 
arrival. 

Ethelberr,  King  of  Kent,  In  bis  father's  lifetiine,  Irad 
married  Birtha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of 
Paris,  one  of  the  delcendants  of  Clovis,  King  of  Gaul. 
But  before  he  was  ada"iitted  to  this  alliance,  he  was 
obliged  to  ftipulate  that  this  Princefs  fljould  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  her  religion,  which  was  that  of  Chrilli  ■ 
anity.  She  was  therefore  attended  to  Canterbun.-,  the 
place  of  her  refidence,  by  Luidhard,  a  Gaulifti  Prelate, 
who  officiated  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St,  Martin,  wbicli 

had 
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had  been  built  by  the  Romans  near  the  walls  of  Canter- 
bury. The  exemplary  conduft  and  poweriul  preaching 
of  this  primitive  bifliop,  added  to  the  Qiieen's  learning, 
and  zerfl,  made  very  ftrong  impreffions  upon  the  King, 
as  well  as  the  rcll  of  his  fubjefts,  in  favour  of  Chrifli- 
anity.  The  general  reception  of  this  holy  religion  all 
oi'er  :he  Continent,  might  alio  contribute  to  d!ff)ofe  the 
minds  of  thefe  idolaters  for  its  admiffion,  and  make  the 
attempt  lefs  dangerous  than  Aiiguftine  and  his  affociatca 
at  firit  fuppofed. 

This  pious  Monlc,  upon  his  iirfl  landing  upon  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  fent  one  of  his  interpreters  to  the  KentiHi 
King,  declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome  with  offers  of 
eternal  falvatioii.  The  King  immediately  ordered  them 
to  be  furniflied  with  all  neceflaries,  and  even  vifited  them^ 
though  without  declaring  himfelf  as  yet  in  their  favour, 
Augufline,  however,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  re- 
ception, and  now  feeing  a  profpecSt  of  fuccefs,  proceeded 
with  redoubled  zeal  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  call  in  the  aid  of  miracles  to  enforce  his  ex- 
hortations. So  much  alfiduity,  together  with  the  earrrell- 
nefs  of  his  addref?,  the  aufterity  of  his  life,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  followers,  at  lall  powerfully  operated.  T! 
King  openly  efpoufed  the  Chriftian  religion,  while  his 
example  wrought  fo  fuccefsfully  on  his  fubjefls,  that 
numbers  of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  baptized,  their 
miffioner  loudly  declaring  againft  any  coercive  means  to- 
wards their  converfion.  The  Heathen  Temples  being 
purified,  were  changed  to  places  of  Chriftian  worfliip, 
and  fiich  churches  as  had  been  fufFered  to  decay  were  re- 
paired. Auguftine  was  confecrated  Archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, endowed  v  ith  authority  over  all  the  Britifls, 
churclies,  and  his  aflbciates  having  fpreaJ  thcmfelvei 

1  over 
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over  all  the  country,  completed  that  converfion  which 
•■.as  lo  happily  begun.  Thus  was  Chriilianity  e-iablifhed 
among  the  Saxons. 

It  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  Conquerors,  although 
they  difleniinate  their  own  laws  and  manners,  often  bor- 
row from  the  people  they  fubuiie.  In  the  prefent  in- 
flance  they  imitated  the  Britons  in  their  Government. 
The  Saxon  exercife  of  conftituting  their  Ifittcna-gcviotc; 
and  MickU'geniotet,  which  were  fubverted  by  the  feudal 
teniires  eftablifhed  by  the  Noimans,  was  only  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Kyfr y'that^  or  popular  affcmblies  of  the  Bri- 
tons, as  improved  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans  ; 
their  own  cuftoms  of  forming  laws  by  General  Councils 
being  congenial  with  thofe  they  found  in  their  newly  zt- 
quired  territor\-,  they  had  only  to  change  their  name,  and 
not  their  nature.  Thus  was  the  Britifli  appellation  of 
their  public  meetings  altered  to  that  of  the  Saxofi.  The 
affembly  of  the  people  themlelves,  was  calfed,  as  before 
obferved,  Mkkle-gemote — "  The  council  of  the  marrj','* 
And  ihe  affembly  of  the  many,  was  called  the  Iflitenc- 
gemote — "  The  council  of  the  pi-udent  f"*  The  honoT> 
fable  epithet  attached  to  the   lafter  popular   meeting, 

N    5  pTOVC'3 

"r-  C.mJen  conrwfers  Ae  fipithef  Witt8n.-T,  aS  rhtfahm*-  ppuAnf 
St.  AmanJ  confiders  it  as  meanir.g  wife.  But  %vere  wo  to  cavi!  at 
the  worJ,  w6  ftcuM  from  common  prafl.ce'  as  welt  as  dei  ivitiop, 
fiippofe  it  to  mean  wit,  wt.ich  evidently  is  cf  the  fame  origin  as  this 
Saxon  wor  J.  But  as  neither  wit,  nor  wifOcm  merdy  can  till  cJvi 
ipea  of  what  a  reprefent^tive  ought  to  hs,  we  adopt  ihe  interprtti- 
Uon  of  Camden,  as  be^ng  the  moft  complete,  and  as  conteining  ona 
of  the  firft'  qualities  a  member  of  parliament  (bculd  poffefs.  "  A  re- 
prefentative  may  be  both  uitty  and  wife,  without  havins  the  pni' 
dencc  to  exercife  either  to  the  advantag3  0:  his  coailituents.  If  hJ 
be  prudent  he  u  ill  always  a<5t  \vt  fuch  a  maniier  a?  to  dderve  t5\'i 
.  cciifiueace  with  which  he  has  be?a  fntnifted. 
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proves  that  prudence  was  the  firft  and  moft  eflential  quali- 
fication of  a  Saxon  Reprefentative. 

During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  we  have  feveral  in- 
ftances  recorded  of  thefe  Wittena-gemotes  being  held  for 
the  enafting  of  laws,  regulating  public  concerns,  and  ad- 
vifing  on  every  matter  relative  to  the  whole  community. 

According  to  Spelman,  the  famous  parliament  fum- 
moned  by  Ethelbert,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  605,  was 
the  common  council  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Com- 
mune concilium  tarn  cleri  quam  populL  Spelm.  Concil, 
torn  I,   ii6. 

Ina,  the  moft  renowned  and  illuftrJous  of  all  ths 
Icbgs  who  reigned  in  England  during  the  Heptarchy, 
coijipiled  a  body  of  laws,  which  ferved  as  the  ground- 
work of  thofe  which  were  afterwards  publiflied  by  Al- 
fred. About  the  year  7 1 2,  he  affembled  a  great  council, 
or  parliament,  wherein  fome  ecclefiaftical  laws  were  made 
concerning  marriages,  and  other  affairs  relative  to  the 
public.  Sptlman  fays,  this  celebrated  aflembly  was  fum- 
moned  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  public  unanimity, 
by  thus  taking  the  council  andconfent  of  all  the  Bifhops, 
Princes,  and  diftingiiiflied  pcrfons,  all  the  wife  Seniors, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  whole  kingdom. 


♦ 


From  the  clergy  forming  a  great  part  of  thefe  coun- 
cils, they  were  then  called  Synodus  magna — •*  a  great  Sy- 
**  nod."  This  has  caufed  them  to  be  miftaken  for  mere 
Convocations,  which,  according  to  general  acceptation, 

aie 

*  AJ  concord'am  publicam  promovenJarp  per  commune  conci- 
Inim]  el  .iffcnfum  omnium  epifcoporum  ct  piincipum,  procerum, 
comitum,  el  omnium  fapientum,  feniorum,  et  populorum  totiu* 
regni. — Sp«lm.  CoacH.  torn,  i.  219. 
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are  fuppofed  to  mean  a  meeting  wherein  ccclefiaftical  af- 
fairs are  only  confidered.  But  as  the  learned  Somner 
ftates,  in  his  Gloflary,  that  the  parliament  was  then  called 
a  great  Synod,  we  are  to  underftaod  by  every  i'uch  Synod 
we  read  of  being  held  by  the  Saxons,  that  they  were  the 
Commune  concilium — the  Wittena-gemote,  or  Parliament 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  in  one  of  thcfe  meetings  that 
the  grand  league  and  union  between  the  Britons,  Saxons 
and  Pi£ls,  was  framed  and  confirmed.  According  to 
Bede,  it  was  concluded,  •*  per  Commune  concilium  et  affen- 
**  uim  omnium  Epiicoporum,  procerum,  comitum,  et 
•'  omnium  fapientum  feniorum  et  populorum,  et  per  proe- 
"  ceptum  regis  Inje  :" — '*  By  the  common  council  and  af- 
*'  itnx  of  all  the  biftiops,  diftinguifhed  perfons,  the  wife 
**  feniors  and  people^  and  by  the  prsccept  of  King  Ina."* 
Bede's  £ccl.  Hift.  lib.  i. 

Although  the  Wittena-gemote  of  the  Saxons  vvas  not 
reduced  to  the  forms,  diftin£lions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Norman  parliaments,  yet  no  new  law  was  enat^ed,  or 
old  ftatute  altered,  without  the  concurrence  of  its  mem- 
bers. Without  the  baubling  fripfKrry  of  a  mace,  the  af- 
fumption  of  arrogant  and  unauthorifed  privilege,  or  the 
refined  compliance  to  the  neceffity  of  contributing  to  a 
minifterial  majority,  this  Commune  i.oncilium  was  the  effec- 
tive fource,  guide,  and  control  of  the  Government, 

This 

♦  What  is  now  called  a  writ  of  fummons  fn.m  the  kinj,  was 
then  called  a  precept,  which  is  now  applied  to  that  iffucd  by  the 
SherifF-forthe  eledion  of  reprefer.t^tives.  This  dilhaftion  of  two 
maters  in.  which  there  is  no  •  effeotial  difFerence,  is- owing  to  the 
policy  of  our  Norman  tyrants,  who  although  the  w-.it  was  their 
precept  or  command,  thought  the  injundlion  had  bciter  appear  as 
tbe  a^  of  their  Sheriff  than  a  mandate  of  rov-tlty. 
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Tliis  was  the  f)  ftem  which  was  adopted  in  each  of  the 
feven  petty  kingdoms  compofing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Although  they  were  diftiniSt  States  they  had  but  one  prin- 
ciple of  legiflation.  Every  diftrict  had  its  aflembly, 
wherein  the  lives,  rights,  properties  and  interefts,  were 
guarded  by  each  individual  of  thefe  aiTociated  cominuni» 
ties,  being  confulted  on  whatever  related  to  the  general- 
welfare.  And  the  Commune  co»ci//um  oi  each  petty  king- 
dom was  formed  from  felefl  members  of  thcfe  fniall  af* 
femblies,  being  prefent  either  by  perfon  or  reprefentative. 
Contrary  to  what  Blackftone  aflerts,  as  a  reafon  to  fup- 
port  his  opinion  of  the  uncertain  origin  of  our  ancient 
eftabliflied  cuftoms- — "that  the  fubdivifion  of  the  Hep* 
"  tarchy  muft  neceflarily  create  an  infinite  diverfity  of 
"  laws  ;"*  their  laws  were  fevr  in  number,  fimple  in 
their  principle,  and  fimilar  in  their  letter..  Being  derived 
from  the  lame  foiirce  of  Government  which  they  all 
brought  from  th;ir  native  provinces  of  Germany,  their 
political  maxims  and  pra^ice  were  evidently  the  fame,. 
Althougli  they  were  divided  into  ieparate  portions,  ac- 
cording to  the  feparate  States  of  the  Heptarchy,  yeG. 
there  was  no  eflential  difference  in  either  their  nature  ot 
principle, 

.  Thefe  Clfvn?,  or  Colonies, -f  as  they  are  rather  fe- 
verely  and  unjuftly  termed,  by  the  faid  author,  although- 
compofeU  of  Jute?,  Angles,  proper  Saxons,  ScC.  origi- 
nally fprung,  as  he  confefles,  from  the  fame  mother 
country  which  poured  forth  its  warlike  progeny  over  Eu- 
rope in  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries.    Wherever  they 

elTa- 

**  Comment,  vol.  4.  403. 

f  The  JeingfloBW  formirg  the  heptarchy- couliJ."  neither  be  clans 
Tiftp-celonies,  as  they  vverji  not  governcUiby.  a-  mere  feudil  chief,  or 
fubjeit  to  a  foreign  pbwerr   •  •      -       .-«"-. 
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ertabliflied  thenifaives,  the  fame  principles  of  :Vee<'oin 
characlcriz=u  the:r  Govei  nment.  Inllcad  x)f  multiplying 
laws,  they  difpenfed  one  common  bleffing,  which  Na- 
ture had  taught  them  v/as  the  invio'able  rt</h"  of  man  to 
pnflTefs.  This  bleffing  was  Liberty,  unfliackled  by 
lawlefs  ambition,  or  corrupted  by  the  infidlous  fophiflry 
of  legal  mercenaries. 

The  nearer  lav;'s  are  traced  to  their  fource,  t'  ey  art 
found  fewer  in  number,  purer  in  their  nature,  and  more 
efficient  in  their  prac'\ice.  But  as  States  increafe  in  their 
time  of  cxiftence,  laws  are  more  numerous,  perpl-;x--d, 
and  arbitrary.  The  Patriot  Chief  becomes  a  King,  the 
King  a  Monarch,  and  the  Monarch  a  Defpot,  until  the 
people  are  obliged,  by  an  excei"s  of  oppreffion,  to  revert 
to  their  a-.iciant,  free,  fimpl^  and  explicit  Government. 

Multiplizity  of  la\VB  too  much  characterize  frequent 
endeavours  to  fubvert  the  liberties  of  a  people.  So  clear 
are  the  principles  of  freedom,  that  before  a  nation  can 
be  enflaved,  they  muft  not  only  be  confounded  by  vague 
interpretations,  but  entombed  beneath  a  mountain  of 
ftatutes  and  comments,  explaining  away  the  fenfe,  as  well 
as  the  rights  cf  man.  Blackftone  has  therefore  commit- 
ted an  eiror  againft  his  own  knowledge  and  experience. 
What  he  muft  have  read  and  feen  of  laws  and  govern- 
ments copJd  not  but  have  corivinced  him,  that  the  ftate 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  was  too  near  the  foutce  of  their 
laws  to  admit  of  their  conlifling  then  of  an  infinite  di- 
verfity.  Neither  legiflators  nor  lawyers  had  been  then 
taaployed  to  enatft  innumerable  flatutes,  enforce  their 
ccntradictorv-  but  arbitrary  principles,  or  pervert  the 
.fe  of  the  few  that  might  remain  in  favour  of  the  fub- 
t.     So  few  were  their  laws   that  all  tlieir  fyftem  was 

founded 
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fonntled  on  the   following  three  plain  and  liberal  pro- 
politions : 

That  every  individual  had  an  intereft  in  the  {late  : 
and  therefore,  a  light  to  be  concerned  in  the  making, 
amending,  or  altering  its  laws.— That  no  human  power 
ih;;uld  be  exerted  againft  the  interelts  of  a  people.— -And 
that  no  perfon  fliould  be  amenable  to  laws  made  without 
hisconfcnt,  or  againft  which  he  had  never  tranfgreiTcd, 

ITo  bt  ccnlinutd.J 


ON  AN  ALMA  NCR  WITH  FRANCE. 


LETTER  IT. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

CentUmen, 

J.N  my  laft,  I  mentioned  ah  alliance  with  regene- 
rated France,  as  an  obje<Sl  highly  deferving  the  attention 
and  coniideration  of  the  Ruling  Powers  in  this  country  ; 
and  I  think  I  ftievved  to  the  convidllon  of  every  impartial 
and  dilinterefted  perfon,  that  the  glorious  revolution  in 
France  is  an  event,  in  the  accomplifhment  of  which,  th« 
people  of  this  country  have  every  reafon  to  rejoice.    1 

am 
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am  well  aware  that  every  method  is  adopted,  and  every 
means  purfiied,  by  the  proftituted  agents  of  a  certain  de- 
fcription  of  peifons,  to  poifon  the  minds  of  the  people^* 
in  order  to  give  them  a  different  bent,  by  accounts  of 
tranfaftions  in  that  kingdom,  es  far  from  Truth  as  their 
fabricators  are  from  Heaven  ;  and  as  deftitute  of  Reafoa 
as  the  writers  are  of  Honour  or  Honefty. 

Every  little  difturbance,  raifed  by  the  intriguing  ca- 
bals and  mifreprefentations  of  arijiocrats  and  rcfraftory 
priefts,  who  cannot  brook  the  lofs  of  immenfe,  over- 
fw'ollen  revenues,  but  who,  following  the  deteflable  and 
sbominable  maxim  of  the  arch-fiend,  "  Would  lather 
*'  reign  in  Hell,  thanyirr^  in  Heaven" — every  fuch  petty 
difturbance,  I  fay,  is  magnified  into  a  mountain  of  fe- 
dition  and  rebellion  againft  the  new  Conftitution,  and 
blazoned  forth,  by  thefe  venal  and  hireling  oracles,  as 
the  fure  forerunners  of  a  Counter-Rei'olution.  Whereas 
the  ver)'  reverfe  is  the  cafe.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
many  difturbances  of  this  fort  have  happened,  but  their 
being  uniformly  quelled  and  put  an  end  to  in  a  few  hours, 
marks,  in  the  ilrongcft  colours,  their  extreme  weaknefs, 
and  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  Conftitution  ;  which 
lias  fo  lately  formed  itlelf  out  of  the  ivholv  body  ef  the 

people^ 

*  And  what  effeft  this  poifon,  this  hot  fpint,    drawn  "  by 
I'*  ftatefmcn  and  pr.efts  oat   of  the  alembic  of  hell"  has  produced, 
|Cbe  Birmingham   riots  are    a  fufficient  proof.     There,  a  number  of 
countrymen,  of  rtfpedlab'.e  charaifters,  and  peaceable  c'eport- 
9t,  have  had  their  houfis  burned,  theirpn  perty  ftolen,  tiieir  pii- 
I  confidential  letters  e-  pofed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  cunofuy,  for 
ther  reafon  than  becaufe  forae  of  them  profefTed  themielves  dif- 
fers from  the  eft.ibiifhed  church,  and  joined  with  t.thers  of  their 
bw  citizens  in  cclebraiing  the  annivert'ary  of  ttie  French  rev-jlu- 
n.     O  Britain,  land  of  liberty,  how  art  thou  fallen  !    huw  is  thy 
-Svlom;  thy  li'jcrality  Uebafed  by  fome  of  thy  mifguided  fons  ! 
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people^  and  which  can  never  be  overturned,  till  thnt 
w/^tf/f  ^<7^  fliall  be  traitors  to  themfelves,  and  to  their 
true  interefts : — a  luppoiluon  which  refutes  itfelf  the  nio- 
inent  it  is  made. 

Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  Revolution  in  the  civil 
and  religious  Conllitution  of  one  of  the  greateft  king- 
doms in  the  world,  fliould  be  brought  about,  without 
fome  ftruggles  againft  it  ?  Can  the  mind  of  any  rational 
being  fuppofe,  that  amongil  thirty  millions  of  people, 
there  fhould  not  be  many  hundreds,  nay  thoufands,  dif- 
contented  with  any  good  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
whole?  Vain  and  ridiculous  idea!  The  experience  of 
ages  ferves  only  to  convince  us,  that  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  Tyrants  and  Defpots,  are  too  numerous. — 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning;  and  he  well 
knew  that  he  was  furrounded  by  thoufands,  who,  heed- 
Itfs  of  the  horrid  fpeftacle,  would  joyfully  dance  to  any 
tune  that  he  Ihould  play:  And  Caligula,  in  vvifliing 
that  the  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  at  one 
flep  tread  them  xinderfoot,  was  perfedly  fenfible  that  he 
could  command  thoufands  of  wretched,  debafcd  creatures, 
who  would  not  or^'y  affift  him  in  forging  the  chain,  but 
in  ii\ttting  it:  round  the  necks  of  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
fubjt-fts,  fo  that  thry  might  be  permitted  to  fliare  in  the 
fpoil  and  pltmder  refulting  from  the  aft. 

The  fyftem  of  one  part  of  a  nation  plundering  ano- 
ther part  of  the  fame  nation,  has  too  long,  and  too  fatally 
predominated  in  the  world,  even  in  modern  Governments, 
What  is  it  to  any  man  that  is  plundered  of  his  property, 
imder  any  Government,  whether  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
defraying  the  expences  of  ruinous  wars ;  to  fupport  the 
prodigal  expLiulaures  of  peace  eftablifliments ;  the  ag- 
grandifemein«f  particular  families  J  or  the  infatiable  ava- 
rice 
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rice  and  rapacity  of  others,  whofe  peculated  and  enor- 
mous wealth,  f«-ells  the  pages  of  the  books  of  foreign 
funds,  and  foreign  banks ;  while  the  Body  of  the  People, 
in  the  feveral  kingdoms,  thus  fituated,  arc  groaning  un- 
der the  weight  of  exorbitant  taxes,  and  oppreflive  laws  > 
The  affe(5led  myftery  of  Governments,  has  hitherto  con- 
trived to  blind  all  the  world,  but  thofe  who  were  imme- 
diately concerned  in  putting  on  the  mantle,  til!  the  French 
revolution,  operating  on  the  political  hemifphere  with  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  fun,  burfting  from  under  a 
cloud,  has  difpelled  the  mifts  of  ignorance,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  formerly  deluded  people,  and  convinced  them, 
that  Governments  in  general  are  a  compofition  of  knave- 
r>'  and  deceit,  and  Miuifters,  and  their  agents,  neither 
more  nor  lefs,  than  State-mountebanks,  jugglers,  and 
fleight-of-hand-mea. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  t'ne  Peoplty  then,  to  watch 
them  with  a  careful  eye,  and  to  take  efpecial  heed  that 
they  do  not  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  and  mifled, 
by  the  falfe  fuggeftions,  mifreprefentations  and  exagge- 
rations of  their  venal  and  hireling  agents  and  tools, 
Thefe  reptiles  tell  us,  and  would  endeavour  to  perfuada 
lis  to  believe,  that  the  Conilitution  ol  regenerated  France 
(I  delight  m  the  expreffion  regenerated^  becaufe  I  know  it 
is  gall^  myrrhf  aloes  and  ca^a  to  all  defpotic  palates  in 
€very  country;  cannot  continue  to  ftand  its  ground,  be- 
caufe the  nation  is  in  a  ftate  of  hanhmptcy.  But  this  is  not 
the  truth.  It  was  in  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  antecedent  to 
the  re\'olution,  and  that  very  circumftaiice  was  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  effecting  that  memorable  event.  But  it  is 
i  nowaveryrichcountr)-,  everj' day  paying  off  and  leflening 
<he  enormous  weight  of  its  national  debt,  for  fecurity  of 
which  the  creditors  have  obtained  the  pledge  of  the  faith 
O  and 
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and  property  of  the  whole  naiion,  inftead  of  thofe  few 
only  who  plundered  it :  a  real  fcciiriiy  in  the  place  ol 
ail  ideal  one. 

But,  fay  thefe  detractors  and  decriers  of  the  French 
Conflitution,  they  have  only  paper  money,  and  this  pa- 
per money  is  at  the  amazing  difcount  of  forty  or  fifty  per 
Cent,— but  this  is  only  a  tciriporary  inconvenietjce,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  adventitious  circumftanccs  of  the  moment ; 
fo  long  as  the  fecurity  for  this  paper  money  is  bonajtde 
and  fundamentally  good,  -every  one  who  holds  it  is  ulti- 
mately fafe.  This  was  one  of  the  deceptive  arguments 
ufed  by  the  political  jugglers  of  this  country  to  blind  the 
people  in  thecourfe  of  the  American  war.  *'  The  Ame- 
*'  ricans  (faid  they)  have  no  /^fivV— they  have  nothing 
*'  but  paper  money  ;  that  paper  money  is  already  depre- 
**  ciated  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  by  the  forged  circu- 
'*  lation  which  will  be  contrived  to  be  introduced  amongft 
**  them,  it  will  be  funk  to  no  value  at  all :  they  cannot, 
"  therefore  carry  on  the  expences  of  the  war — but  muft 
"  inevitably  lubmit  very  foon."  The  event  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  renders  any  comment  on  this  ridiculous  argu- 
ment unnecefTary.  To  mention  the  circumitance  is 
fufficient,  fave  that  the  argument  when  applied  to  France, 
i9  infinitely  more  abfurd  and  futile  than  it  was  when  ap- 
plied to  Ameiica. 

But  then,  fay  the  Englifli  advocates  for  aibitrary 
power,  the  reft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  arc  uniting  to- 
gether for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  themfelves  againft  the  ' 
new  Conftitution  of  the  French,  and  to  bring  about  a 
counter-revolution  in  that  kingdom.  In  other  words, 
the  Dejpoti  of  Europe  have  entered  into  an  infernal  league 
lo  extern)inate  that  blelungib  hateful  in  their  eyes,  which 
is  known  by  the  heavenly  appellation  of  Liberty. 

Here 
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Here  I  iatreat  my  readers  to  pJiufe-^to  ferioullyre- 
fiecl,  and  then  anfwer  to  themfelves  the -foHdw ifll^  qnef- 
tion.  By  %vhat  right  or  authority,  all  or  ajiy  of  the  Po\f- 
crs  on  t  e  Continent  can  iuilify  themrelvc^  in  forcibly  ia 
tcrfering  with,  or  dictating  to  the  French  nation,  'with 
regard  to  the  fettlement  of  their  internal  polity  and  con- 
cerns ? 

Every  inde'pendetrt  natrofrt  has  an  utidoiibted  right  td 
form  a  ConlVitutinn,  and  to  regulate  its  ov.n  interual  con- 
d-icV,  as  to  its  laws,  cuftains,  manners  and  religicn.  The 
French  nation,  one  of  the  grer.teft  and  moft  independent 
in  the  world,  have  lately  tlioiight  proper  to  change  and 
new  model  their  form  of  Government.  They  have 
formed  arid  adopted  a  new  Conftitntion — they  have  lub- 
mited  it  to  the  conddcration  of  their  King — \\z  has  ac- 
cepted, and  fwora  to  nviintiua  aod  delead  it. 

No  power  on  earth  l:as  any  right  to  fay  they  HxSll  net 
Aj  fo,  and  therefore  cannot  lawfully  moleit  th~'m  for  fo 
doing.  No  one  Puwer  or  State  in  Europe,  either  dare 
or  can  attenapt  it  with  impunity.  A  league  is  formed  of 
«//  the  Powers  or  Statei  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  tw 
effeit  a  purpofe,  which  any  one  State,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether,  have  not  the  iinallelt  right  to  attempt.  Is  not  this 
Uague  then  illegal  and  unjufl  ?  Here  we  vnwf  fairly  afk 
Mr.  Pitt  whsre  is  ths  balance  of  power  ?  Or  what  i» 
hence  forward  to  be  thought  of  it,  when  all  the  other 
5^t5*es  are  laWsred  to  combttM:  ai,i^  ZZJL,  *q  ^reveiit 
it  from  regulating  its  internal  polity  ? 

Further,  if  this  league  of  Defpots  fliould  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  and  ihould  be  able  to  effed  a  counter-revo- 
lution in  France,  and  to  reftore  the  old  defpotic  govern- 
ment, in  whjit  fituation  may  thi?  country  be  fuppofed  to 
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lland  }  When  our  nciglibour's  houfe  is  on  fire,  it  is  na- 
tural to  look  towards  the  fecurity  of  our  own.  Liberty- 
is  the  hated  objeft  which  thefe  Defpots  purfue,  and  wifli 
to  annihilate.  If  we  tamely  look  on,  and  fee  them  carry 
their  point  in  France,  how  are  we  certain  they  will  nat 
wifli  to  advance  their  proceedings  acrofs  the  channel,  and 
tell  the  legiflatnre  of  this  country,  that  they  fhall  not  pafs 
any  more  acts  to  fecure  the  Liberty  of  the  fuhje£l — that 
they  fliall  not  take  oft"  any  more  taxes,  or  dare  to  dimi- 
nifli  any  further  the  national  debt — "  that  our  Kinghold^ 
"  bis  Crown  in  contempt  of  the  People^  and  that  they  will 
.*'  proteft  liim  in  all  his  meafures."  What  would  our 
,Miniiler  fay  to  this  ?  One  only  of  thefe  Defpots  has 
•lately  obliged  jiim  to  retraft  his  menaces,  and  eat  his  big 
wor<ls.^what  would  he  do  againll  fuch  a  hoil  ?  Britons 
■iook  to  it.  Youis  is  the  ftake — pot  his.  Remember  this, 
— that  ?i  free  people,  who  tamely,  fupjnely,  and  indolently 
itandby,  and  unconcernedly  fee  another  free  people,  their 
neighbourv*!,  opprefled  and  enflav'ed,  are  not  only  in 
danger  of  fliaring  the  fame  fate  j  but  what  is  .more,  th^ 
■Jferve  it, 

ALFRED. 
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IRST,  becaufe  it  is  extremely  etident,  and 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  when,  a  feat  in  parliament 
«lhall  become  /r/}  au  obje^H  \o  ambuious,    arifuj  and 
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wealthy  men,  there  will   be  proportionably /^  zVZfzf^, 
•  riot^  intemperance^  and  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and  that 
the  very  fource  of  corruption  will  foon  be  flopped. 

Secondly,  becanfe  our  natural  feuds  and  animofiftes 
are  fliong  enough  at  preient  to  laft  for  feven  yeare,  and 
would  in  all  probabilitj',  niy  almoft  to  a  certainty,  be 
much  appeafed  and  weakened  by  frequent  ivell  ordered 
eleftions. 

Thirdly,  becaufe  if  parliaments  were  of  e\'er  fo 
ITiort  duration  (within  any  of  the  periods  above  named) 
they  would  find  ample  time  to  tranfact  all  mccjjary  bufi- 
nefs,  and  little,  if  any,  for  mere  loquacity  or  cmpt)' 
ratling ;  there  wouW  be  few  contefted  elections  to  fettle  %. 
and  public  affairs  would  be  lefs  obftrufted  by  the  anxiety 
of  the  members  to  fecure  their  future  feats, 

Laftly,  and  principally,  becaufe  in  feven  or  in  three 
years,  multitudes  of  ifri///?' fubjefts  muft  become  indif- 
pi»tably  qualified  to  vote,  by  the  attainment  to  their  ma" 
joritjy  or  21  years  of  age  ;  defcent  of  property,  or  acqul- 
fitic.i  of  it  by  marriage^  devife,  fettlement  or  promotion, . 
who  muft  be  bound  for  a  long  time,  unlefs  elections  be ' 
annual^  bylaws  to  i<:blch  they  gave  no  afjent ',  either  by 
themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives  :  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution.  But  no  change  in  the 
duration  of  parliaments  Vvill  deftroy  the  monfter  Corrupt 
tion,  unlefs  the  right  of  fuffrage  be  conftitutionally  ex- 
tended. In  further  aid  and  fupport  of  the  foregoing 
reafous,  we  Ihall  fubjoin  the  following  extrafts  made  by 
that  truly  worthy  character,  and  genuine  Patriot,  Capcl 
loffr,  Efq.  from  Anchitcl  Grey's  debates. 

O  5  GREnf, 
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GRErs  DEBATES,  FOL.  X, 

Sat.  Jan,  28,  169Z. 

On  the  firft  reading  of  a  bill  from  the  Lords,  for  the 
frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  parliaments, 

Mr.Pelharn.  I  am  forry  to  fee  Gentlemen  offended 
at  a  Bill  of  fo  good  a  title  and  intent.  The  objections 
Kavfc  bee8  three — that  it  comes  from  the  Lords — that  it 
■will  hazard  the  Government — that  it  is  imfeafonable.*— 
As  to  -thb  firf^i  1  take  the  Lords  to  be  concerned  to  do 
Ibme  fiich  thing,  becaufe  they  rejeded  a  Bill  from  this 
Houfe  to  much  the  fame  purpofe.  As  to  the  fecond,  no- 
thing 

*  This  argument  of  a  reform  in  Parliament  being  unfeajoriable,  is 
.  the  dale,  worn-put  trick,  of  every  minifter,  and  every  venal  tool  who 
fupports  him.     Charles  Townfend  ufed  to  fay,   Petitions  to  this 
effeft  were  improper  at  two  feafons,  the  feafon  of  war  and  the  fea- 
fon  of  peace.     In  peace  becaufe  they  tended  to  difturb   the  general 
tranquillity,  and  in  war  becaufe  minifters  had  fiifficient  employment 
for  their  abilities  without  being   troubled  with  Petitions.     We  fup- 
pofe  Mr,  Townfend  muH  have  meant  the  general  tianquillity  of  mini- 
fters  and  rheir  tool?,  who  could  not  bear  the  Petitions  of  the  People 
to  dijiurb  their  quiet  enjoyment  oi  otlum  cum  dignitatem  hifuie  tvith 
dignity,  in  fuperb   elegant  villa?,   raifed   and   fuppoited  by  equally 
fplendid   eftablifl-ments,   from  refources    arifing    from    the  guilty 
I'poils  fleeced  from   the  plumler  of  an  opprelfed  and  deluded  People. 
This  fame  fallacious  and  delufive  argument  is  made  ufe  of  at  the  pre« 
lent  moment,  and  tliofe  very  perfons  who  contended  moft  wiirmly 
tfcat  a  reform  in  Parliament  was  abfoluiely  necelTary  to  fave  the  Con- 
ftitution  in  J785,  have  now  the  barefaced  effrontery  to  alTert  that  it 
is  at/»c/:n/ not  only   unreafiaabk,   but    abfolutely  unnecejfuy.     Briton?, 
fcfiedl  on  this ! — Be  no  longer  deceived. — Convince  yourfelves  firft 
that  //  it  mcejfiiry — and   then   determine  refohitely,  and  like  Englfh- 
men,  worthy  of  their  glorious  anceftois,  that  in  matter i  of  moment 
that  ii  no  timt  likt  tht  frejtnt.    The  Editors. 
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thing  of  this  kind  can  hazard  the  Government,  from  the 
people  of  England.  A  prefent  Member  of  this  Houfe, 
a  Member  alfo  of  the  Penjion  Parliament^  told  me  thac 
he,  by  order,  paid  peniions  to  thirty  Members  of  that 
Houfe.  The  like,  by  long  fitting,  may  be  done  again. 
As  to  the  third,  the  Bill  can  never  be  more  feafonable 
than  when  we  give  fo  much  money. Page  301. 

Mr.  Hutchinjan.     I  think  we,  by  negligence  and  lats 
attendance,  feem  weary  of  our  fitting. 

Mr.  Hirhert.  I  had  rather  have  a  {landing  army, 
than  a  ftanding  parliament.  (He  might  have  added,  the 
alternative  is  but  ideal ;  for  wherever  the  laft  is,  you  may 
be  fure  of  the  other. — Remark  of  the  Extra^er.) 

Mr.  Bo^jjyer  ef  Southwark.  The  two  greateft  mil- 
chiefs  to  this  kingdom  arc,  either  to  have  no  Parliaments, 
or  to  have  long  Parliaments.  The  Bill  of  Rights  would 
have  "  frequent  Parliament?,"  in  the  plural  number. 
Sucti  a  Bill  woald  make  men  not  fpead  money  to  be 
elecled Page  301-30^. 

Mr.  Harley.  Annual  Parliaments  have  been  enacted 
by  feveral  ftatutcs.  It  is  no  entrenching  upon  the  pre- 
rogative, but  is  for  the  honour  of  the  King.  AJlanding 
Parliament  can  ne^er  be  a  true  Reprefentative.  Men  are 
much  altered  after  being  fome  time  here,  and  are  not  the 
fame  as  feat  up. P.  302, 

Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  I  ftiould  be  unwonhy  to  fit  here, 
if  I  did  not  give  telVimony  to  this  Bill.  The  language 
of  this  Bill  is  the  fanne  with  the  ancient  foraaer  laws  for 
annual  Parliaments, 

ir.- 
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il?r.  Foley'  It  is  neceflary  for  us  to  have  frequent 
PaTliaments,  and  to  take  care  alfo  that  Parliaments  be  not 
corrupted,     'iich  frequent  and  frefli  are  Icfs  fubjeft  to. 

Sir  Chrijlopher  Mufgrave.  Since,  formerly,  lavTS 
made  for  this  purpofe  have  been  evaded,  it  is  fit  now  that 
fuch  laws  lliould  be  explained,  I  have  ever  found  long 
Parliaments  ungrateful  to  the  people.  The  reafon  to  per- 
petuate ourfelves  is  of  no  great  benefit  j  but,  on  the 
other  fide,  let  your  neighbours  come  io,  and  thofe  ws 
reprefentbe  at  liberty  to  beferved  better.  I  think,  long 
fitting  of  Parfiaments  not  for  the  King's  interefl.  This 
ParHament  hath  either  had  adjournments  or  fliort  proro- 
gations; by.  which  means,  by  reafon  of  privileges,  the 
people  cannot  have  their  rights,  By  this,  we  fhall  fhew 
that  we  are  not  lovers  of  ourfelves.     [Meaning,  more 

than  of  J  uft  ice,  the  Cbnftitution,  andbtt^  ■  tuntry. 

Re^aark  hy  the.  Extrailer.^i 

Col.  Granville*  I' thiabthis  Bill  takes  care  of  our 
ancient  Conftitution,  and  docs  not  innovate*  When  Par- 
liaments fit  long,  many  will  fpend  money  to  come  in. 
I  hope  Gentlemen  will  not  be  againft  looking  their  couD'* 
try  in  the  face,  when  they  are  difcharged.- P.  3O4, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Our  anc€{k)rs  always  ainied  at  this,  as 
appears  by  feveral  ancient  laws.  Wber^  men  continue 
here  long,  they  alter.  They  ccme  up  here,  free  men, 
but  are  here  bondmen.  If  to  be  elefted  be  an  honour, 
let  neighboui's  fliare ;  if  a  burden,  fo  likewife. 

On  the  fecond  reading,  Feb.  10.  Frequent  Parlia- 
ments will  be  much  better,  and  the  J^Iiniftiy  alfo  will  be 
much  belter.——/',  306, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Hovjc.  The  argument  of  prerogative,  and  the 
advantage  we  fliall  give  our  triends  by  this  Bill,  are  •.vords 
we  make  ufe  of  tor  our  own  fakes.  It  is  faid  it  will 
weaken  our  alliances.  It  is  unreafonable  ;  but  we  fliould 
have  fome  good  laws  for  ourfelves,  and  not  refpeft  alli- 
ances in  negled  of  ourfelves.  [He  might  have  added, 
nor  expe£l  the  faith  of  our  treaties  and  the  benefit  of  our 
alliance  will  be  efteemed  the  higher  by  other  States,  in 
proportion  as  we  refign  ourfelves  to  fervility  and  corrup- 
tion,  Extra^er.]     Lord  Coke  fayj,  before  the  ccn- 

queft,  a  Parliament  was  held  twice  a  year ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  once  a  year;*  and  this  to  redreu 
grievances  which.every  day  happen. 

Mr.  Brockman.  I  wonder  this  lht)uld  be  thoughrto 
intrench  on  the^reioga^Uve,  //  :V  k^tter  fo^  the  Kw  to 
rtly  oil  kis  people^  than  en  the  mlnlfiry-^  not  exctpting  tit 
preftnt  minijiry, 

^  a  Tv;;:'.;.  V7j.:    -.      ../A  .  -■'  ^  -  :."      .  f»i 

Mr.  Goodwin  Wbsrtm.    I  believe  the  bill  Dflfl^^e^grKd 

^Iby  the  Lord^s.     I,. believe  they  thought  not-3l._pf  thi| 

jHppfe ;  for.oDl^-:  a  gQod  Houie  will conlbfit  to  fucb  A  bii{j 

Mr.  Hungerford.  The  tfiennlal  a£i  in'tended  a  new 
Parli2:r.€nt  every  ycarf ;  not  a  HieoniaJ  fitting. 

;  -  ■  '  -      '-■  :.;•.'      T  ...'■ '      .■    ,  .  j   .  ■       i 

Colonel  Titus, '  Manna,^when  it  felL  was  fwfee^  as  lib* 
ney ;  but  if  kept,  bred  worni^s.     '  - 

Bill  paired  200  tp  »^i.  f  Rejefted  by  a  very  invidioM? 
exertion  of  the  negative  claimed  ^y  .lh«  Crowu.— — £.. 

tra^ir.^ 
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In  a  grand  committee  on  an  ingrofled  bill  from  the 
Lords,  for  the  frequent  calling  and  niecting  of  Pailia- 
mencs. 

Sh-  Chnftophcr  Muf^rat'e.  I  think  we  have  a  jufl 
right  to  annual  Parliaments. 

0.1  the  third  reading.  There  \^  nothing  fo  much  for 
our  Conftimtion  as  frequent  Parliaments. 

^ir  John  TJjompfon,  Every  body  is  tender  of  the  pre- 
rogative; and  I  hope,  we  are  too  of  our  liberties. 

Colonel  Titus.  It  is  no  obje«ftion  that  this  bill  came 
from  t'^e  Lords.  As  for  the  difobligation  to  the  people, 
gocVjr  rliaments  they  defire,  and  I  never  faw  long  par- 
liaifents  m\D^  ones.  A  pi<fture  new  drawn  my  be  like  the 
perfon  irVejvefents  ;  but  in  time  the  colours  will  fade, 
and  it  fb'^lters  from  itfelf,  that  no  man  can  know  what 
it  reprefents.  If  we  would  have  a  piifture  like,  it  muft 
be  new  drawn.    ?.  37 2.— 3'" 

The  above  extracts  furnifti  us  with  tcftimonies  of  the 
right,  expedience,  and  neceflity,  of  frequent  parhaments; 
from  members  themfelver,  fpeaking  againft  their  own 
obvious  andfeducing  interefts.  It  alfo  appears,  that  hold- 
ing of  parliaments  was  properly  and  con^'itutionally  un« 
derftood  at  that  time,  by  feveral  members  at  leaft,  to 
mean  feflionally  elected  pailiaroents. 
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UCH  has  been  faid,  and  much  has  been 
written  about  patriotic  kings  andpstriolicminifter?,  ^but 
give  me  leave  to  tell  the  good  people  of  England,  that 
it  is  all  patriotic  mnfcnp,  It  is  the  princii)1es  of  the 
conftitution,  the  conftant  annual  exerrife  of  their  elec- 
tive jxjuers,  ainl'thofe  only,  that  muft  m.^ke  this  nation 
jIVee  and  happy,     It  is   their   bufinefs  as  electors,  it  is 

t;heir  bufinefs  as  -the  people  in  general,  to  watch  over, 
md  take  care  that  the  firlt  principle  of  our  conftitution 
K  not  evaded  by  any  power  in  the  ilate. 

r. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  they  muft  perifh  ;  for  they 
vill  never  fmd  any  p-^triotic  adminiftration  that  will  do 
t  for  them.  It  is  not  the  intereft  of  any  adminiftration 
o  have  a  ftiarp-eyed  Houfe  of  Cominons  to  overlook 
[feejn.  They  had  rRUch  rather  manage  a  Houfe  of  Com- 
tfcwis,  than  be  managed  by  one.  So  if  they  intend  to 
leave  it  to  fuch  an  adminiftrat/on,  they  may  wait,  like 

tie  Jews,  till  dooms-day.;  and  cry  lo!  here  he  cometh, 
t  ind  lo!  thers  he   cometh,  but  they  will  never  find  any 

>ch  Me'Jiah,  that  v.ill  come  to  their  alfiftance. 

The 
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The  pepple  at  large  that  lofe  their  conftitutional 
.  guard,  are  like  a  Rope  of  Sand,  eafily  divided  afunder  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  acting  parts  of  the  Conftitution 
fliall  abufe  their  truft,  and  countera<ft  the  end  for  which 
they  were  eftabliftied,  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  re- 
drels,  but  by  aflbciating  together,  in  order  to  form  a  new 
chain  of  union  and  ftrength,  in  defence  of  their  confti- 
tutional rightll  But,  Inilead  of  uniting  for  their  com- 
mon intcrefts,  the  people  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
divided  and  fplit  into  fasflions  and  parties,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  every  -man  hath  rofe  up  in  enmity  againft  his 
■neighbour ;  by  which  they  have  brought  themfelves  un- 
der the  fatal  curfe,  of  a  kingdom  divided  againft  itfelti 
which  cannot  ftand. 

It  is  tlie  commMi  political  trick  of  Statefmen,  to  throw 
out  feme  bone  of  contention  among  the'people,  to  divide 
them,  and  fo  divide  their  ftrength  ;  by  which,  the  latter 
become  as  weak;as  children,  while  the  former,  and  their 
prevailing  fadiions,  get  pofleflion  of  fo  much  power,  as 
tp  overturn  the  Conftitution,  and  rob  the  people  of  their 
rights.  Thus  the  people  of  England  have  been  fpending 
their  ftrength  and  fury  upon  one  another,  about  Whigs 
and  Tories,  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  and  fuch 
like  things,  of  no  more  import  to  the  happinefs  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  than  long  men  or  fliort  men,  or  fat 
linen  and  lean  men,  till  the  prevailing  facftion  of  thofe 
^ays,  obtained  a  law,  under  pretence  of  providing  for 
the  diftemper  of  the  times,  by  which  they  have  loft  nay, 
what  have  they  not  loft* 

They  have  loft  the  dift;nguifhing  chara£ler  between 
Freemen  and  Slaves !  — they  have  loft  the  diftingusftiing 
charaftet  of  £ngli(hmcn  I — Thev  have  loft,  what  the 

•  moft 
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mod  tyrannical  kings  of  England  could  never  force  from 
them !  They  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  what  their 
forefathers  fpent  their  blood  and  treafure  to  defend— 
the  grealeft  jewel  that  any  people  can  poflefs — their  con  • 
tutional  and  natural  liberty — their  birth-right  and  inhe- 
ritance derived  from  God  and  Nature !  They  have  loft 
the  conftitutional  means  of  redrefs  for  aU  their  grievances  ! 
What  is  it,  indeed,  they  have  not  loft  by  that  hated  fep- 
feptennial  law,  which  has  fettered  down  the  ele»£Uve 
power  of  the  people,  like  a  dog  to  a  manger,  who  is 
only  fufFe  red  to  go  abroad,  cacc  in /even  year j^  for  an 
airing !  * 

Let  lis  then  fling  away  all  anlmofity,  and  tear  from 
our  hearts  all  party  names  of  difcord,  and  evil  diftinc- 
tion;  and  unite  heart  and  hand,  as  one  man,  from  the 
Eaft  to  the  Weft,  and  from  North  to  South,  and  recover 
by  our  union,  what  we  have  loft  by  our  divifions.  Let 
us  carefully  weed  from  our  coaftitution,  all  modem  he- 
terogeneous matter  that  hath  poifoned  its  principles,  and 
eftabliihed  a  tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of  our  ancient  lasrs 
and  liberties. 

•  *  We  are  by  aa  means  furprized  to  fee  writers  of  quick,  fenfibl- 
lity,  and  fine  feelings,  exprel's  themielves  with  great  warmth,  and 
the  higheft  degree  of  irritation,  when  fpeaking  of  the  veiy  uucon- 
flitutioiial  aft  above  alluded  to ;  but  we  fianer  ourfelves,  that  our 
leff<;  are  not  fo  very  extenfive,  and  of  fuch  immenfe  mignitvule'  as 
are  enumerated  in  this  extiaa.  At  leaft  we  hope,  any  lolTes  of  the 
kind  wtuch  we  may  urtfortunately  have  fuftained,  are  not  irretrievable 
we  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  fancy  that  they  have  ou'y  difapi>eared 
for  a  time;  and  that  they  will  ibon  be  reflored  to  us  with  a  renova- 
ted ftrength  and  luftre;  that  their  reftoration  will  awake  us  to  a 
regard,  care,  and  watchfulnefs,  of  them  in  future,  proportioned  to 
the  anxiety  and  mifery,  we  have  felt,  in  the  idea  and  fear  of  th«; 
eternal  privation  o|  gems  fo  radiant,  and  of  fuch  incftimaWe  value* 

Tkt  EJitort. 
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(Cor.iiiiued  from  page  144.) 


I. 


.S  this  tlie.confutution  of  fuffragcs  fo  much  extolled 
by  Blackftone,  when  he  fajs  "^nly  fueh  are  entirely 
*♦  exchwled  from  voting  as  can  have  no  ivill  bf  their  own, 
*'  and  that  there  is  hartily  a  free  agent  to  be  found  but 
*'  uhat  is  entitled  to  a  vote  -in  forae  place  or  other  in  the 
*' kingdom  ?"  -when  it  appears,  that  according  to  the 
prefent  mode  of  eletftions,  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
people  have  any  choice  of  thcfe  who  aie  faid  to  be  their 
reprefentativss  ?  It  is  the  moft  abfurd  and  barefaced  im- 
pofition  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be, pafled  op  thecre- 
duHty  of  mankind.  It  is  a  doftrine  which  prove?  the  af- 
fertors,  and  fnpporters  of  it  to  be  knaves ;  and  conveys 
■At  the  fame  time,  the  moft  mortifying  of  infults,  in  the 
idea,"  that  if  the  people  believe  itj  they  muft  be  fools! 
This-,  if  .-not  even  the  T^^rJi^tv  of  reprefentation.  The 
lliadow  Vv'ill  always,  fellow  the  fubftancc  ;  but  this  is  the 
lubftancc  following  the  fliadow. — It  is  a  ,mere  mockery. 
In'  ofdef  to' mbke  this  a  reprcfentatio»  of  the  peojilc,  you 
muft  re^ei^Te 'tjife  f^'ftem  of  nature  :— you  muft  overturn 
€very'fettled  akioxiij  and  every  felf-evident  principle:— 

Vou 
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You  muft  prove  a  part  to  be  greater  than  the  Kahole  ;  ahd 
then,  and  not  till  theny  can  you  fairly  infer,  that  "dae 
Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  chofen  and  returned 
as  they  now  are,,  are  really  and  bona  jidiy  the  Reprefeii- 
tatives  of  the  People  of  Great-Britain, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  how  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  This  I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  on  the  fame  con- 
ftitutional  ground  on  which  I  have  hitherto  proceeded. 
The  fame  leamed  authonty  before  quoted,  fays  V.  i. 
p.  174,  "  that  the  ele<5^ors  of  Citizens  andBurgelfes,  arc 
**  fuppofed  to  be  the  mercantile  part,  or  trading  intcreft, 
*'  of  this  kingdom.  But  as  trade  is  of  a  fl'.i(itaating  na- 
*'  ture,  and  feldom  long  fixed  in  a  place,  it  was  formerl  / 
"  left  to  the  Crown  to  fummon^r*  re  nata^  the  mo 
**  flouriQiing  towns  to  fend  Reprefentatives  to  Parliament, 
"  So  that  as  towns  increafed  in  trade,  and  grew  popu- 
'^**  lous,  they  were  admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature, 
•*  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  deferted  Boroughs  coa- 
"  tinued  to  be  fummoned,  as  well  as  thofe  to  whomtheic 
^  trade  and  inlia'oitanis  l^Z'Z  t~niferred  \  except  a  few 
*'  which  petitioned  to  be  eafeJ  of  the  expencc  then  ufual 
"  of  mainta'.ning  their  members,  four  Ihilllng^s  a  da/ 
*'  being  allowed  for  a  Knight  cf  the  Shire,  an  J  two  (hii- 
"  lir>gs  for  a  Knight  or  Burgefs,  which  vyas  '.he  rate  ef 
*'  wages  eftabliftied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
"  Hence  the  number  of  boroughs  now  bc:»r  a  q-.tadruolo 
"  proportion  to  thofe  for  counties ;  and  the  mimber  of 
"parliament  men  is  increafed  fince  Fortefcue'5  time,  1:1 
"  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  from. 300  to  upwards  of  500, 
*'  exclufiveof  thofe  for  Scotland.'* 

Here  indeed  we  may  with  juu.c^  exciuim,  "/.'%•• 
'*  p9ra  mutantur ; "   "  the  time:  .ire  chjiged^^*     And  here 
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x\\t  grand  caufcs  of  the  prefent  miferably  defeflive  flate 
of  our  reprefentation  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  moil 
apparently  manifeft  themlelves.  All  the  deferred  bo- 
roughs continued  to  be  fummoned,  except  a  few  which 
petitioned  to  be  eafed  of  the  expcnce,  then  ufual,  of 
jnaintaining  their  members.  Our  fimple,  unlettered, 
nnd  uninformed  anceftors,  who  petitioned  as  above,  it  is 
evident,  looked  no  further  at  that  time,  than  the  prefent 
moment,  ctherwife  we  fhoiild  have  more  boroughs  than 
we  have.  Their  immediate  heirs  and  defcendants  hear- 
ing them  exprefs  their  joy  at  being  delivered  from  what 
they  deemed  a  burden,  "  the  maintenance  of  their  mem- 
*^  bcrs,"*  adopted  alfo  the  fame  ideas  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, unfortunately  perpetuated  from  father  to  fon,  the 
united  deception  of  avarice  and  ignorance.  They  did 
not  forefee  the  vaft  extent  of  power  and  donjinion,  to 
which  a  ftate,  or  nation,  may  in  time  arrive  ;  they  had 
no  conception  or  idea,  of  the  immenfe  riche?,  which  a 
commerce  extended  fince  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
would  necefTarily  pour  into  the  nation  :— they  knew  not 
the  fplendid  bait?,  which  xrouid  in  ages  after  them  reiuir,  • 
in  the  forms  of  loaves  and  fijhes.,  from  the  wily  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  national  debt : — and  that  what  they  then  view- 
ed as  a  grievous  burden,  and  petitioned  to  be  exempted 
from,  would  as  it  is  has  fince  done,  become  an  object  of 
fuch  immenfe  importance.  They  would  have  deemed 
that  man  a  fool,  or  a  madman,  who  fliould  then  have 
whifpered,  that  a  period  would  one  day  come,  in 
which  thofe  very  feats  in  parliament  from  which  they 
thus  improvidently  excluded  themfelves  and  their  heirs, 

by 

*  Andrew  Marvel,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  1660,  wi 
the  laft  member  who  received  an  allowance  from  his  conftituein 
He  was  a  man  of  fti  ft  rate  talents,  and  his  works  defene  the  caret  .. 
pcrufal  of  every  friend  to  libci  ty. 
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by  tlreir  own  aft,  from  a  right  of  fuffrage  ;  would  in  fu- 
ture, be  moft  feduloufly,  and  anxioufly  folicited  for,, 
not  only  without  wages ;  but  that  thoufands,  and  tens 
of  thoufands,  would  with  avidity  be  paid  for  them.  In 
Ihort,  they  were  too  ignorant,,  to  know  the  value  of  a 
right  of  fuffrage;  and  by  no  means  could  conceive,  that 
it  was  more  eftimable  thin  any  other,,  which  our  confH- 
tution  had  vefted  in  them  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  extenlive 
in  its  operation,  and  in  its  confequcnces. 

The  fame  cloud  of  ignorance,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  has 
till  this  very  moment  continued  to  pervade  and  darken 
our  political  hemifphere,  in  a  very  great  degree,  either 
from  the  people  at  large  being  inattentive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  right,  which  they  have  fo  long  been  depriv- 
ved  of ;  or  too  indolent  and  carelefs,  to  give  themfelves 
the  neceffary  trouble  which  mrght  be  demanded  for  the 
recovery  of  it.  Be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  it  is  a  right 
which  has  too  long  been  fuffered  to  lie? dormant,  and  it 
behoves  us  now  to  affert  our  claim  to  it ;  for,  like  our 
hr other  LazaruSt**  it  is  not  deadyhut faepctb,^^ 

As  a  ftrong  reafon,  wKy  we  ought  co  longer  to  remain' 
inattentive  to  this  momentous  objeifi,  permit  me  to  urge 
it  forcibly,  and  to  requeft  ever)'  reader  to  confider,  that 
the  right  o^  taxation,  ViwA  rctrcCentationy  ought  always  t* 
be  coupled  together,  and  arc  virtually  the  fame  :— the 
fepir.iting  them  was  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  America; 
■  The  people,  of  that  country,  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock 
with  ourfelves,  our  brethren  as  it  were,  but  divided  from 
us  by  an  ocean  of  3C100  miles  in  extent,  on  an  attempt 
of  our  government  to  tax  them,  claimed  the  right  which 
the  ccnftitution  has  given  to  every  free  member  of  it, 
and  which,  till  that  fatal  period  was  neve'r  difptited,  of 
being  governed  by  their  reprefentatives ;  they  contended 
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for  that  natural  fecarity,  which  the  wifdom  and  valour 
of  our  forefathers  fecured  for  ourfelves ;  and  which  with 
unparalelled  injufticeand  ingratitude,  then  endeavoured 
to  wreft  from  them  of  having  delegates  from  among 
Ihemfelves;  who  being  fubje£t  to  the  laws  they  fliould 
make,  or  confent  to  hehig  madc^  might  be  induced  to 
frame  fiich  as  would  prove  equitable  and  beneficial,  to 
tbofe  whom  they  reprefented.  This  they  requefted  in 
liumberlefs  petitions,  and  that  requeft  was  as  often  dif- 
<]ainfully  refufed.  They  were  told  that  they  were  'vir- 
tually  reprefented.  This  pofition  they  would  by  no 
means  agree  to  :  therefore,  when  taxation  was  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  they  refilled  :  the  confequence  of  which 
was  that  after  a  long,  a  violent,  but  in  the  end  a  glorious 
ftruggle,  on  their  part,  they  became  independent  of 
this  their  mother  country.  They  acquired  a  conftitutioa 
founded  on  the  liberty  they  had  fo  bravely  fought  for  j 
far  fupericr  in  thdr  minds  to  that  fo  much  boafted  of  by 
this  nation ;  becaufe  it  partakes  of  all  the  excellencies 
of  ours — of  all  its  blcffings — divefted  of  the  various  mif' 
chiefs  and  evils,  which  are  either  inherent,  or  have  crept 
into  tl>at  of  England.  They  hcczmez  free  people^  and 
we  have  the  melancholy  rcfle<f^ion,  that  in  attempting  to 
with-hold  and  wrtft  from  our  brethren,  that  which  con- 
flktutes  the  rery  beft  ornament  in  our  own  cap  of  liberty, 
A  right  of  rtprtfeniatiatiy  wc  added  one  hundred  milliona 
of  pounds  fterling,  to  our  former  tnormous  national  Jebt^ 

I  remen\ber  it  was  an  argument,  ufed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  ih«  then  adminiftration,  in  fiipport  and  vindica* 
rton  of  their  unjuft  and  in^politic  meafui  es ;  and  as  an  an* 
Twer  to  the  plea,  fet  iip  as  before  mentioned,  by  th^ 
Americans,  *•  that  tajtatlta  ami  rrprtfsr.tailon  ought  to  if 
i^parabU  :"— <ind^  ^  iauiuUtioa  for  the  aiuf^er  return* 

e*  I 
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cd  to  their  fcveral  petitions,  "  that  they  were  virtually 
reprefented" — that  they,  ihe  Airericaas,  were  as  much 
and  as  effeBually  rtprcfentcd^  as  the  people  refiding  ia 
Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  all  thofe  other 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  which  fend  no  members  :  and 
amidft  the  hurrj-  of  the  tinics,  and  the  ardour  which 
then  filled  the  breafts  of  an  high  fpirited,  but  deluded 
people,  or  at  leaft  a  majority  of  them,  who,  by  their  ill 
judged  addreffes,  encouraged  a  profligate  adminiilration 
to  bring,  if  they  could,  their  brethren  to  fubmiffion, 
tlus  argument,  atrocious  as  it  was,  palTed  unnoticed,  and 
feems  to  have  been  too  much  unattended  to  iioce. 

At  that  time,  I  muft  confefs,  I  was  a  Itranger  to  the 
immenfe  inequality  which  there  is  in  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  the  moment  I  be- 
came thoroughly  apprized  of  it,  the  above  argument  oc- 
curred to  my  memoT}',  and  the  more  1  have  reflected 
on  it  fmce,  the  more  I  have  been  fut  prized,  that  a  vihok 
people.,  fliould  lo  long  have  fliut  their  eyes  on  a  matter  of 
fuch  infinite  importance,  as  being  deprived  of  one  of  the 
higheft  and  moft  effential  rights  and  privileges  that  be- 
long to  a  Briton  ;  a  right,  which  in  a  moft  peculiar  man- 
ner contributes  to  his  fecurity  both  in  life,  libert)-,  and 
property,  and  which  has  neverthelefs  been  hithertp 
overlooked,  as  of  no  more  eftimation,  than  the  diamond 
on  the  dunghill  to  the  poor  cock,  who,  in  fplte  of  the 
fplendor  it  exhibited,  and  the  real  and  high  value  attach- 
ed to  it,  would  have  been  much  better  pieced  viith  a 
fingle  grain  of  wheat. 

I  fee!  mvfelf  afFe6^ed  with  indignant  emotion,  when 
I  reflect  that  this  argument,  at  that  tin»e  urged  for  fo 
bafe  a  purpofe  as  thecnflaving  a  free  people  i^  turj^li^Sy 

is 
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is  moft  indifputably  true;  and   applies  in  a  very  homff,- 
and  forcible   nianr.er  to   ourfclves. — If  the   Americans 
were  then  as  mucb^  and  as  i^cBually  reprefenied  as  the 
people  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,   and  all 
thofe  other  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  do  not  fend 
members  to  parliament,   it  follows   of  courfe,.  that  the 
people  of  thofe  towns,  are  no  more  reprcfented,  now, 
than  the  Americans  were  then  ;;  which  was  not  at  all:—^ 
and  let  fophiftry  fay  what  it  will,  infpite  of  all  its  a(^s, 
in  defiance  of,  all  its  blandifliments,  the  faft  is  indubita- 
bly true.      What  then  is  the  reafon  why  the  people  of 
thofe   towns  arc  depri\*ed  of  fo   ineftimable  a   right  ? 
Nothing   but   a   civil  offence  or  crime  fliould  exclude  a 
citizen  the  privilege  of  fuffrage   in   the  appointment  of 
legiflators    and  raagiftrates,,  who  are   to  determine  on 
his  happinefs  and  life.     Have   the   inhabitants  of  thofe 
unreprefented  towns  incurred  anyfuch  legal  incapacity  ? 
No — no — no.     Their  only  crime  is,  that,  by  their  popu- 
loufnefs,  their  manufafturcs,  their   indufliy  and  their 
talents,  which  are  the  beft  and  mnft  valuable  refources 
of  every  community,     they  contribute  in  a  vail  degree 
of  fuperior  proportion  to  the  revenue,  to  the  riches,. and 
fupport  of  this  kingdom.     And   is   this   a   reafon  why 
they  {hould  be  disfranchifed  of  the  firll  right  of  a  citi- 
zen,  the  right  of  fuffrage  ?    Forbid  it  Heaven  !  forbid  it 
Juftice  !    forbid  it, .  O  Spirit  of  Liberty  !  and  to  that  end, 
infuf*;  thyfelf,  with   all  thy  ardor,  ail   thy  fire,  and  all 
thy  divine  and  irrcfiflible  energies   into   the  fouls  of  the 
whole  people. 

If  the  Americans  were  not  bound,  or  liable  by  law, 
to  pay  taxes  impofed  on  them  by  a  Britifli  parliament, 
iecaufe  they  were  not  reprefentcd  in  it,  how,  or  by  what 
right,  aie  fo  many  millions  of  the  people  reliding  in 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  and  no  more  reprefented  tn  that  parlia- 
ment than  the  Americans  were,  bound  and  obliged  to  pay 
every  tax  which  that  parliament  thinks  proper  to  impofe 
on  them  ?  I  have  ftated  the  queftion,  let  every  man  an- 
fwer  it  to  hirafelt"  as  his  leafon  directs. 

And  now  return  we  to  the  conftitution,  and  endea- 
vour to  trace  by  what  means  this  right  of  futTrage  is  be- 
•corae  vefted  in  the  hands  of  fo  fmall  a  number  of  the 
people,  to  the  detriment  and  disfranchifoment  of  io  very 
large  a  one.  Blackilone  fays  "  that  it  was  formerly  left 
*'  to  the  crown  to  fummon  pro  re  nata,  the  moft  flourifli- 
**  ing  towns  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  Parliament.  And 
*'  that  as  towns  increafcd  in  trade  and  grew  populou?, 
*'  they  were  admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature."  But 
the  learned  author  has  not  told  us,  at  what  period  of 
time  the  crown  and  its  advifers  deJIJledfrom^  or  omitted  to 
fummon  towns,  "  increafiug  in  trade  and  growing  popu- 
lous to  fend  reprefentatives  to  Parliament :"  however,  it 
matters  not  at  what  time  thofe  oroiffions  happened,  it 
is  cjCsrly  evident  that  they  have  taken  place ;  whereby 
the  towns  of  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &:c.  have  for 
a  number  of  years  been  deprived  of  this  invaluable 
right  of  fuflragc,  which  is  vefted  in  them  by  the  confti- 
tution,  and  whenever  they  fliall  petition  the  king  to  be 
rtrtored  to  this  right,  they  cannot  fail  of  receiving  a  graci- 
ous acTjuiefcence  to  their  requeft;  becaufe  it  is  a  well 
known  maxim  in  our  law,  *Hhat  no  manjball  take  advart' 
tage  of  his  ozvn  latches"*  and  therefore  the  King  being  the 
Law,  it  muft  be  well  known  to  him  that,  as  *'  t{}e  Crozvn 
*'  ^y  negleciing  to  fummon  thefe  flourlfjjing  to'Mns  to  fend  re- 
**  prefentatives  to  Farllament^**  has  for  a  length  of  time 
deprived  them  of  a  reprelentation  there  : — it  cannot  ofc. 
jed  its  own  negleft,  to  their  injury;  but  in  juftice,  mull 

acknow* 
*  Omiflions  or  Ncgleift.-. 
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scknowledge,  that  neglect  having  been  fo  long  injurious 
to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  and  to  the  Conflitu- 
tion,  fliall  in  future  be  remedied,  by  granting  them  in 
the  fullefl  manner,  the  prayer  of  their  petitions. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my  readers, 
a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  hiftory  of  this  moft  inclli- 
mable  privilege,  the  *♦  right  of  fuffiage,"  or  *♦  chufing 
•'  our  reprefentativcs  in  parliament."  I  have  indifputa- 
bly  proved  to  them  that  this  right  is  veftcd  in  every  man 
(not  under  a  legal  incapacity)  and  that  it  is  vefted  in 
him  by  the  conftitution  itfelf,  I  have  prefumed  to  point 
out  the  great  importance  of  u,  and  to  fliew  by  what 
means  We  have  fo  long  fufFered  ourfelve?  to  be  deprived  ■ 
OT  Ir.' '  I  vvill  novv  proceed  to  flieu',  what-dreadful  abufes 
hn'v'e  "beeti  the  confequence  of  that  privation.  I  will 
faithfully' jdelineate  the  flate  of  reprefentation,  and  on 
the  perufal  of  the  pi^ure.  I  doubt  whether  the  intelli- 
gent and  rational  obferver  will  find  his  feelings  moft  af- 
f£<5led  by  the  fenfation  of  pity,  of  contempt,  or  indig* 
.nation. 

Permit  me  to  requeft  your  attention  once  more,  to 
what  Blackitone  fays  of  the  electors  of  citizens  andbur- 
gelTes.  "  Thefe,"  fays  he,  "  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
"  mercantile  part,  or  trading  intneft^  of  this  kingdom  ; 
"  but  as  trade  is  of  a  fluduating  nature,  and  feldom  lonjfej 
"  fixed  to  a  place  :  it  was  formerly  left  to  the  crown,  to. 
*'  fummon  pro  re  nata^  the  moft  floiirifliing  towns,  to 
*'  fend  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  fo  that  as  towns 
*'  increafed^  and  grew  populous  ;  they  were  admitted  to 
"  afhare  in  the  legiflature.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
"  the  dcfcitcd  boroughg  continued   to  be  fummoned 
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"  as  ivelt  as  tbofe,  to  whom  their  /ra<i?,  and  inhaUtants 
*•  were  traoaferred." 

The  real  misfortune  is,  that  the  de(erted  boroughs 
were  continued  to  ho.  j'ummoHeJ^  and  thole  increafing 
towns,  to  which  their  traile  and  ittbahitar.is  were  trans- 
ferred, were  neglected  to  be  ivunmoned  : — and  thus  the 
towns  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  L«eds,  Sheffield, 
&c.*  fo  truly  •'populous,  and,  flourifliing  in  trade,'' 
have  not  yet  obtained  reprefentatives.  The  crown,  whicii 
was  entrufted  by  the  conilitution,  with  the  power  and 
right  of  fummoning  them,  and  which  has  uniformly  ia 
a  greater  or  lefler  degree  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon 
and  curtail  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
foon  perceived,  that  by  fummoning  the  dcfeitsd  boroughs 

and 

*  An  attempt  «as  made  bv  Oliver  Cromwell,  iTiiring  the  time 
he  was  Pfoteiitor,  to  remedy  this  great  Jefeft  In  the  conftltution,  • 
(which  is  not  radical  or  inherent  ia  it,  but  occafioiied  by  the  illegal 
and  oppreflV.'e  a(fls  of  tyrant?,  beginning  with  Henry  6th.  in  whofc 
reign  the  firft  aift  was  framed  and  palfeJ  for  disfranchifing  the  fub" 
jetls  jof  tlveir  r  ght  of  fuffrage,  or  voting  for  the  eledion  of  their 
reprefentatives  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  by  aJdir\g  more  members 
for  the  counties,  and  by  admitting  moft  of  the  great  trading  towns 
to  thsir  right  of  having  reprefentatives  in  Parliament.  Leeds  lent 
two  members,  Hal  fax  and  Manchefter  one,  to  Parliament,  in  the 
year  1657.  (fee  Banks's  life  of  Cromwell,  and  efpeciaKy  that  curious 
work,  Pteftwick's  Rejpublica,  ia  which  th^ names  of  thefe  members 
may  be  found) 

But  this,  together  with  feveral  other  ■wife  regulations  and  im- 
provements, propofeJ  or  introduced  by  Cromwell,  were  all  done 
away  at  the  refloration  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.  anJ  though  the 
compilers  of  the  thankfgiving  fervice  for  the  29th  of  May,  have  not 
eaumerated  it  among  the  other  great  blefTings  which  accompeuied  the 
reftoration,  nor  dire<51eJ  their  follo\vers  to  thank  God  for  the  bene- 
fits of  an  uneq\ul  reprefentation,  yet  no  doubt ,,every  true  cou!t;ei- 
and  hungry  pbceman,  is  particularly  thankful  for  It,  and  kiiTes 
his  oak  leaves  w  ith  rapture. 
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and  omitting  the  towns  which  were  daily  growing  into 
population  and  trade,  the  ftate  of  reprel'entati  jn  would 
foon  fall  into  a  very  few  hands ;  that  even  thofe  few 
would,  from  their  great  and  fnperior  wealth,  be  in  the 
power  of  the  ariltocratical  branch  of  the  legiflature, 
%vhich  had  ever  been  equally  jealous  and  envious  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people,  with  the  crown  it- 
felf :  and  of  courfe,  would  be  eafily  rendered  fubfcrvi- 
ent  to  the  views  of  the  crown,  in  bringing  about  as  ic 
were,  one  common  objefV,  the  humiliation  of  the  peo- 
ple :  the  crown,  I  repeat,  perceiving  the  manifold  and 
great  advantages  refultingby  thcfe  means  to  its  own  ar- 
bitrary views,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  purfuc  - 
the  lame  courfe  of  procedure  ;  and  the  people^  ignorant 
of  the  confequences,  blindly  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
thus  furreptitioufly  defpoiled  of  their  rights,  till  a  fei  ies 
of  revolving  years,  at  length  prefents  them  v/ith  the  hi- 
deous afpeil  of  our  prefent  defeiftive  ftate  of  reprefen» 
tation. 


RUSSELL. 
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X  LOCKED  we  now  to  revie?/  thofe  borougbt, 
which  at  prefent  fend  a  quadruple  proportion  to  the 
members  of  the  counties ;  and  thereby  fhew  that  neither 
the  property  nor  the  people  of  this  country  are  fairly  and 
equally  reprefented.  '■^  The  people  (fays  an  enlightened 
**  and  xvell  informed  meml)er  of  the  Yorklhire  affocia- 
tion*)  cannot,  with  truth,  be  faid  to  be  reprefented, 
if  the  word  reprefentation  has  any  meaning  in  the  Eng- 
•*  hfti  language.  Many  of  thoie  venal  and  decayed  bo- 
roughs, are  reprefented  by  perfons,  to  whofe  very 
•*  names  their  conftituents  are  perhaps  ihangers.  Some 
••wretched  Contractor,  who  goes  to  parliament  as  he 
*•  goes  to  the  alley,  in  the  way  of  fpeculation. — Son^ 
Nc,  6.  Q^  **  Indiaa 

^  H.  Duncombc,  Efq. 
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"Indian  Governor  'rich  with  the  fpoil  of  plundered 
"prosince?,'  who  purchafed  thereby  impunity  to  his 
"  crimes,  by  a  vote  of  ready  acquielcence,  to  every  7;;/- 
*'  fifjier  and  C'.^ery  meafure.''^  "  In  fa6t,  the  Burgage  te- 
*'  aurcs  (fays  another  member  of  the  fame  alfociation*} 
•'  do  not  partake  of  any  one  quality  belonging  to  the 
''people.  Their  members  have  no  conftituents  to  re* 
*'  prelent  or  be  anfwerablq  >to.  5  Sorne.cirqnmilances  re- 
•'  laring  to  them  arc  ififuUiri'g  and  degrading  in  the  ex- 
♦'  treme.  There  is  one  in  the  county  of  Suflex,  ntfar 
*'  the  ieat  of  a  Peer,  and  his  park  wall  has  -f/.v  or  right 
"  black  Jiones  in,  it^  every  one  of  which  has  a  vote  for  a 
"  mcmln-  of  parliament.  In  the  extenfive  county  of 
*'  York,  out  of  thirty  members  which  it  fends  to  parlia. 
"'  ment,  eigliteen  aie  fent  by  boroughs'  that  are  private 
**  property  ;  and  of  the  remaining  twelve,  there  is 
**  fcarcely  one  which  is  purely  conftituted.  There  are 
*' other  claffes  of  boroughs,  which  for  axentnryjiave 
*'  been  under  the  influence  of  the  firft  Lords  of,  the 
*'  Treafury  and  Admiralty;  aad  foiKe  of  which  ^x^-ivhoU^ 
"  uruur  the  control  of  the  miriifv^  for  .the  time  lelnj, 
*'  There  is  another  defcription  ftill  worfe,  which  carry 
*'  their  freedom  to  market,  and  fet  it  at  a  price.  Thefe, 
*•  inftead  cf  cwitroling  their.mcmbers,  are  controlcd  by  ' 
*'  them.  The  Hicmbers  having  purchafed  their  feats,  as 
.*'  they  would  any  other  property,  with  a  view  towards 
"  incicafing  their  wealth,  have  their  price  alfo,  and  fell 
^'  themlelves  to  the  miniftry.    Hence  it  is  that  the  Ka- 

''  bo'j 

■':■  Mr.  Stanliopc. 

f  Stones  formerly  conipofing  a  pai  t  «/  certiin  Burgage  honfcr, 
V.  lich  are  lon^  fince  cruinblL-J  into  duft,  but  in  wliich  the  riglit  of 
i'.-tkinr.ug  members  inherent  in  its  on^iiul  inhabitants,  fti^l  js  fa;J 
to  cxift. 
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^^^Voh  of  Arcot^  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  (two  princes 
"  in  India)  have  more  votes  in  the  Britifii  Houfe  of  Conr- 
"  mons  than  the  whole  county  of  York."* 

The  Briton  who  catr  read  the  above  trne  Andcamdtd 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  tfi'ple 
of  this  country,  without  an  invohmtary  biafii  of  indigna- 
tion fufFu^ing  his  cheeks,  may,  in  my  mind,  fairly  be 
deemed  infeiifible  of  the  real  dignity  of  his  charaftet, 
and  undeferving  the  various,  the  importanf,  and  invahia- 
hle  rights  and  privileges  which  are  veited  in  him  by  ocon- 
ilitntion  oi-iglnal'y  mo  ft  excellent ;  purchal'^  at  fird  by 
the  blood  of  our  anceftors,  formed  and  foilered  by  their 
^reateft  care  ;  but  lince,  improvidcntly  fulTered  in  many 
of  its  parts  to  go  to  decay,  by  their  immediate  and  fu-- 
ceffive  defcendants,  and  our  predecclTors. 

The  fnmmary  of  the  foregoing  pages  is  briefly  thi -. 
The  whole  of  xht  people  in  Great  Britain  are  faid  to  be 
reprefented  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  lays  claim  to  its  oovn  grcateft 
privileges.  The  whole  of  the  menibers  of  that  houfe 
(558)  are  returned  by  about  forty;  thcafand  people: 
out  of  this  number,  by  which  they  a»"e  returned,  the  bo- 
roughs fend  full  four  times  as  many  members  as  the 
counties :  very  many  of  the  boroughs  are  private  pro- 
perty, and  return  fbch  as  the' owner  commands  j  other:, 
corruptly  bartered  away;  nearly  all  partially  ccnftnift^d, 
and  a  fcandalous  mockeiy  of  reprefentation.  Nabobr- 
and  Rajahs  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  reprefented  in  the  Briiiili 
Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  only  forty  thoufaud  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  conCIling  of  fix  millions,  who  ha^e 

a 

*  So  fpake  tbe'e  very  refpeftaWe  Yorkfhira  Freeholder'^,  iii  tht 
year  1782,  and  fuch  iageneral  were  the  fenthnent"  of  their  coirpci- 
triots ;  why  their  language  has  yet  been  unaccompanied  with  coirsf 
pendent  acSions,  is  a  myftery  vvhi:h  tbey  alone  can  explain. 
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a  vote,  or  are  at  all  reprefented  there.     And  yet  this  is 
called,  a  rcprefentation  of  the  whoXt  feople  !  I 

With  the  fame  bare-faced  effrontery,  the  purchafers 
of  venal  boroughs  alledge,  that  all  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
to  our  conftitution,  fpring  from  the  corruption  of  the 
people  at  large  :  "  they  fold  themfelves  to  us  (fay  they) 
*'  and  vire  have  therefore  a  right  to  fell  ourfelves  to  the 
*'  ****,  the  Minifleror  the  Devil,  if  we  chufe  it." 

This  is  a  libel  upon  the  people,  an  a^ual  Ulel :  not, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  a  certain  Chief  Juftice,  "be- 
**  caufe  it  is  true  ;"  bttt  for  the  real  and  true  caufe  on 
which  every  libel  ought  to  be  grounded,  that  it  hfal/e, 
malicious  and  grojfly  thfamatory  :  that  it  adds  the  grofleil 
infult  to  the  fevereft  injury  ;  and  charges  the  body  of 
the  people  with  the  black  and  atrocious  crime  of  corrup- 
tion ;  when  fuch  infamy  is  only  truly  attributable  to  the 
robbers  and  defpoilers  of  the  people's  juft  rights  and 
privileges. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps  that  I  exprefs  myfelf  with 
warmth  ;  I  acknowledge  it : — but  at  the  fame  time,  aver 
it  to  be  a  warmth  at  once  pardonable  and  praife  worthy. 
In  a  reflecftion  fo  tr}ing  to  the  foul  of  any  feeling  intelli- 
gent Briton,  to  be  cool  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  cri- 
minal ;  and  not  to  be  indignant,  or  rather  to  reprefs  my 
indignation,  is,  according  to  my  political  confcience,  to 
be  paiTively  acceflbry  to  the  ruin  of  our  country. 

Roufe  then,  ye  Britons !  Awake  from  the  flumbsring 
ilate  of  apathy  in  which  you  have  fo  long  fuffered  your* 
felves  inglorioully  to  remain  !  Open  your  eyes  to  the  in* 
juries  which  have  been  heaped  on  you  j  and  aflert  your  i 

right! 
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rigbt  to  have  them  redrefled.  Evince  to  all  the  world 
that  you  are  the  true  defcendants  and  ions  of  yaur  ones 
famed,  glorious  anceftors :  prove  yourfelves  worthy  to 
inherit,  in  its  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion,  that  conjlitu^ 
tlon^  which  they  raifed  by  their  valour,  and  cemented 
with  their  blood.  Raife  your  voice — the  voice  of  the 
people — and  found  in  the  ears  of  tyrants  and  their  abet- 
tors, that  you  '.mil  be  free^  r.nd  you  are  fo  :  that  voice 
is  the  noble,  the  mighty  i-'/^.',  which  none  can,  or  dare 
attempt  to  g^infay.  . 

Several  years  ago,  the  Members  of  the  alToriation  in 
the  county  of  York,  and  almoft  every  other  county  in 
the  kingdom,  in  ver)' forcible  and  animated  language, 
told  us,  "that  a  reform  in  parliament  -i^'asthen  abfolutely 
*'  DcceiTary  to  fave  our  unhappy  country  from  ruin  :"^ 
the  evils  at  that  time  complained  of  have  ever  Cnce  been 
ijncrcafing,  and  no  one  can  fee  any  end  to  their  accumii- 
lation,  if  not  fpeedily  put  a  ilop  to.  The  whole  body 
of  an  injured /;f£?//^  is  the  only  engine  poflefled  of  fuffi- 
cient  power  and  authority  to  effect  fo  defireable  and  ne- 
ceflary  a  purpofe  ;  and  to  that  f^eople  I  now  appeal, 

I  warn  them  that  it  is  ncccffary  their  united  and  col- 
!e£live  fenfe  on  this  fubjecft  fliould  be  immediately  made 
ioown,  and  fupported  by  tbemoft  efficacious  means  which 
can  be  devifed,  confiftent  with  obedience  to  the  reuula- 
tions  of  the  law.  Aflbciation  is  a  mode  conformable  to 
la-v,  and  a  mode  by  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the  united 
and  vigorous  efforts  of  an  independent  and  free  people 
will  be  crowned  with  final  and  complete  fuccefs.  I  have 
mentioned  the  Yorkfhire,  and  other  aflbciations,  w  hich 
took  place  fome  years  ago:  but  though  I  very  highly 
approve  the  proceedings  of  thofe  feveral  bodies,  as  far 
as  they  went  at  that  time,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 

in 
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in  my  opinion,  their  meafures  fell  iliort,  very  far  fliort, 
indeed,  of  what  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjedl:  the — 
**  general  ivelfarc  of  the  kingdom'''' — demanded.  Thev 
feem  to  have  extended  their  views  and  intentions  no  fur- 
ther than  "  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  which  now  fend 
*'  members  to  parliament :"  the  addition  of  more  mem- 
bers forth.e  counties,  and  curtailing  or  lopping  off  lome 
of  the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  boroughs,  would  be  only 
a  partial  reform,  and  by  no  means  fuch  as  would  eifec- 
tually  renovate  and  reftore  the  conftitution  :  they  feem 
alfo  to  have  confined  their  ideas  to  eflfeft  that  partial  re- 
form they  then  contended  for,  by  means  of  thofe  votes 
which  are  now  allowed  to  ufurp  the  right  of  fuffrage,  to 
the  detriment  and  injury  of  fo  many  millions  of  their 
countrymen  ;  by  which  the  body  of  the  people  would 
have  remained  as  much  unreprefented  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  though  the  reprefentatlon  of  thofe  who  now  have 
votes  would  be  more  complete.  The  number  of  thefe 
voters  now  exerciling  the  right  is  very  infignificant  and 
diminutive  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  whole  body. 
In  fhort,  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moft 
juftly  obferves,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  "  the  greateft  objection,  in  my  opinion, 
*•  to  this  and  to  every  other  narrow  and  contracted  plan 
**■  of  reform,  is,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  fame  bad  prin- 
^*  ciple  as  the  abufe  it  pretends  to  reftify  ;  it  is  flill  par- 
**  tial  and  unequal  j  a  vaft  majority  of  the  community  is 
**  ftill  left  unreprefented  ;  and  its  moH  eflential  concerns, 
*•  life,  liberty  and  property,  continue  in  the  abfolute 
"  dilpofal  of  tl  ofe  whom  they  do  not  chufe,  and  over 
*«  whom  they  have  no  control." 

The  "  Conflitutlon''''  has  vefted  a  right  of  fuffrage  in 
every  maa  in  the  kingdom,  not  Under  a  legal  incapacity. 

It 
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It  will  be  therefore  neceflary  that  Manchefter,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  all  other  populous  unrepre- 
fented  towns,  fUould  be  called  upon  to  join  in  the  alTo- 
ciations.  Tbele,  when  united  to  xXxil  part  of  the  peo- 
ple already  in  poffelTion  of  their  right  of  fuflfrage,  who 
mull  fee  and  feel,  that  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number  is 
the  great,  if  not  the  fole  caufe  of  their  petitions  and  re- 

monlirances  being  unattended  to,  either  by  the or 

the  parliament,  will  form  a  virtuous  and  important  pha- 
lanx, the  very  buz  of  which  will  make  any  time-ferving 
minifter  and  his  venal  crew,  flirink  back  into  their  orir 
giaal  nothingnefs ;  they  will  convince  *****  that  the 
petitions  of  a  whole  people  mull  be  attended  to  :  that 
notwithftanding  a  long  bpfe  of  time,  and  negligent  at- 
tention, on  their  parts,  have  feemed  to  countenance  in- 
numerable encroachments  on  rheir  deareft  rights  and 
privileges,  the  period  is  at  length  arrived,  when  the  po- 
litical bandage  by  which  their  eyes  were  bound,  is  at 
length  dropped  off;  that  they  can  and  will  now  fee  for 
themfelves :  and  that  they  feel  it  immediately  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  fay  dec  ifively  to  Corruption,  •  Thus 

*  far,  Monfter,  haft  thou  proceeded,  but  now  thy  progrefs 

*  mu.1  be  checked.     Our  cooftitution  once  fo  glorious, 

*  thou  haft  contaminated,  and  enfeebled  :  our  care  (hall 

*  be  to  renovate  and  reftore  it  :  to  the  execution  of  fo  de- 

*  fireable  a  work  we  will  all  unite  as  brothers,  bound  to 

*  fupport  fo  noble,  and  mag  lifkent  a  fabric,  on  the  bafis 

*  of  which  our  liberties  are  founded,  and  under  the  fa- 

*  cred  fliade  of  which,  as  we  were  born  and  have  lived 

*  free,  fo  will  we  die.* 
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MR.  THOMSON'S  PREFACE 

To  a  Speech  of  John  Milton^  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicenfcd 
Printing. 

X.  HERE  is  no  need  of  ^ preface  to  recommend 
this  admii^:ble  delence  of  the  bed  of  human  rights,  to 
any  one  who  I. as  ever  heard  of  the  divine  Milton  >  and 
it  is  impoifible  to  produce  better  arguments,  or  to  fct 
them  in  a  more  convincing,  awakening  light. 

Is  it  podlble  that  any  free  born  Briton,  who  is  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  can  ever  lofe  all  fenfe  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  wifli  for  that  univerfal  ignorance^  darknefs,  and  bar- 
barityy  againll  which  the  ahfolute  freedom  of  the  pre fs  is 
the  only  prefervative  ?  For  what  elfe  fprcads  light  or 
diffufes  knowledge  through  the  world?  but  it  feems, 
as  a  fenfe  of  the  value  of  health  is  fometiraes  loil  in  the 
midft  of  its  full  enjoyment,  fo  men,  through  a  habit  of 
liberty,  miy  become  infenfible  of  its  ineflimable  worth; 
othcrwife  would  not  every  one  awake,  aroufe  himfclf, 
and  fa)-,  when  the  moft  dear  and  valuable  of  all  the 
privileges,  that  government  is  defigned  to  protect,  is 
mpnaced,  That  he  will  foouer  pari  -with  life  itfelf,  thaa 
with  that  liberty  without  nuhich  life  is  not  ivorlh  the  ha'V' 
iiig  ;  that  he  willjooner  fuffer  his  eyes  to  be  put  out^  than, 
his  urJerflanding  to  he  Q;itingmJ})ed}     Wc  are  told  in  hif- 

tor/ 
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tory  of  a  *  people  that,  after  they  bad  been  inured  to 
flavery,  were  in  a  panic  fear  when  their  liberty  was  of- 
fered to  them.  And  this  terrible  effeA  of  flai^erj'  oughr 
to  make  every  lover  of  mankind  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  any  fteps  or  approaches  towards  the  diminution  of  li- 
berty, ''For  without  it,  as  Homer  has  told  us,  met^ 
•*  foon  ceafe  to  be  men  ;  they  fooo  ceafc  to  be  rational 
*'  creatures." 

Now,  without  the  abfolute  unbounded  freedom  of 
wtiting  and  publifhing,  there  is  no  liberty,  nor  (hadow 
of  it ;  it  is  an  empty  found.  For  what  can  liberty  mean, 
if  it  does  not  mean  the  liberty  of  exercijing^  improving^ 
and  informing  our  under jiandings  ?  "A  fwoplc  have  li- 
berty, faid  a  truly  good  Kin  j  of  England,  f  when  they 
"  are  free,  as  thought  is  free.  What  is  it  that  makes  a 
*•  city  (faid  the  good  Alcaeus,  a  poet,  whofe  mufe  was 
"  always  facred  and  faithful  to  the  beft  of  caufes)  it  is 
*' not  walls  and  buildings ;  no,  it  is  being  inhabited  by 
*•  men  ;  by  men  who  know  thenifelves  to  be  men,  and 
** have  fuitable  notions  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature; 
"  by  men  who  know  what  it  is  alone  that  exalts  them 
*'  above  the  Brutes." 

Can  we  be  either  virtuous  or  religious  without 
the  free  ufe  of  our  reafon,  without  the  means  of  know- 
ledge ?  And  can  we  have  knowledge,  if  men  >  dare 
not  freely  fludy,  and  as  freely  communicate  the  fruits 
of  their  ftudies  ?  What  is  it  that  diftinguilhes  human  io- 
ciety  from  a  brutifli  herd,  but  the  flourifliing  of  the  arts 
and  Liences,  the  free  exercife  of  wit  and  reafon  ?  what 
can  government  mean,  intend,  or  produce,  that  is  v»  ov- 
thy  of  man,  or  beneficial  to  him,  as   he   is  a  rational 

creature, 
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creature,  befides  wifdom,  knowledge,  virtue,  and  id- 
ence  ?  Is  it  merely  indeed  that  we  mny  eat,  drink,  fleep, 
fmg  and  dance,  with  fecnrity,  that  we  choofe  governors, 
fiibjeifk  oiirfcLves  to  their  adrainillration  and  nay  tax  es  ? 
Take  away  the  artj,  religion,  knowledge,  virtue,  (all 
of  which  muft  flouriQj  or  fink  together)  and  in  the  name 
of  goodnefs,  what  is  left  to  us  that  is  worth  enjoying  or 
protecting  ?  Vet  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and 
we  are  all  at  once  ftript  of  the  ufe  of  our  nobleft  facul- 
ties ;  our  fouls  themfelves  are  imprifonedin  a  dark  dun- 
geon; we  may  breathe,  but  we  cannot  be  faid  to  live,. 

If  the  end  of  governors  and  government  is  notito  dif- 
fufe  with  a  liberal,  unfparing,  equal  hand,,  true,  rational    . 
happinefs,  but  to  make   the  bulk   of  mankind  beafts  of   \ 
burden,  that  a  few  may  wallow  in  Brutiflf  pleafures,  thea   : 
it  is  confiftent  politics  to  root  out  the  d^fire  and  Ibve  of 
light  and  knowledge.     Certain  Scythian  Slaves,  that  they 
might  work  the  harder,  had  orJy  their  eyes  deftroyed  ; 
but  to  extinguiOi  human  underftanding,  and  eftalililli  a 
kingdom  of  darknefs,  is  juft  fo  far  more  barbarous  than 
even  that  moft  monftvous  cruelty,  as   the  mind  excels 
the  body,  or  as  underftanding  and  reafon  are  fuperior  to  : 
fenfe.     Cardinal  Richlieu  fays,  in  his  roUtical  Tefiamcnt, 
"  That  fuhjefts  with  knowledge,  fenfe,  and  reafon,  are 
"  as  monflrous  as   a  beaft  with  hundreds  of  eyes  wouM 
*' be,  and   that   fuch  a  beaft  will  never  bear  its  burden 
**  peaceably.     V/hence  he  infers,  it  is  impofiihle  to  pro- 
'<  mote  defpotic  power,  while  learning  is  encouraged  and 
*'  extended  :  the  people  muft  be  hoodwinked,  or  rather 
"blinded,  if  one  would    have   them   tame  and  patient 
"  drudges.    In  fljort  you  muft  treat  them  every  way  like 
*' pack-horfes  or  mules,    not   excepting  the  bells  al)OUt  ^ 
"■their  necks,  which  by  their  perpetual  jinghng  may  be- 

"of 
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"of  ufe  to<lrown  their  cares.'*  Now,  this  is  plain  deal- 
ing and  confillent  politics.  But  to  talk  of  Liberty  and 
Free -Government,  public  good  ami  rational  bappinefs,  as 
requiring  limitations  on  the  prcf?,  and  licenfcrs  of  books, 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  fpeak  of  liberty  ia  a  dungeon  with 
chains  on  every  linrrb.  Hobbes  too  was  confillent  with 
hinifeJf,  and  advifes  thofe  who  aim  at  abfolnte  dominion, 
to  dcftroy  all  the  Greek  end  Latin  amhors  ;  becaufe  if 
thofe  are  read,  principles  of  liberty,  und  juft  fentiments 
of  the  dignity  and  rights  oi  mankind  nmft  be  imbibed.  But 
can  there  be  more  glaring  barefaced  nonfenfe  than  to 
fay,  ••  Th.it  the  Teiy  fupport  of  a  free  Conftitution  re- 
*'  quires  the  extinction  of  tlie  prefs  r^*  tliat  is,  the  extin- 
ftion  of  knowing  what  we  are  as /«<?«,  znd  cbri^ians  ; 
what  our  natures  are  capable  of  ;  what  is  our  juft  hap- 
pinefs,  and  hovi'  we  ought  to  be  treated  by  our  Gover- 
nors ^  that  is,  by  thofe  whom  we  have  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  our  ioterefts  and  concerns. 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  this  natiort's  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  adminiftration,  that  do  not  fromtheir 
fouls  abhor  any  thing,  that  has  but  the  remoteft  tendency 
towards  the  creiftion  of  a  new  and  Arbitary  Jurisdiction 
over  the  prefs ;  or  can  otherwife  look  upon  any  attempt 
that  way,  than  as  the  greateft  impiety,  the  crueleft,  the 
wickedeil,  the  inoft  irreligiotis  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 
Would  it  not  be  facrilegioufly  robbing  God  of  the  only 
wordiip  he  delights  in,  t/je  '■Jiorjbrp  of  the  heart  and  uri' 
ierfiandlng  ?  Can  there  be  any  religion  or  virtue  without 
reafun,  thought  or  choice  ?  Or  can  reafon,  thinking, 
Imowledge  and  choice  fubCll,  without  the  only  conceivable 
neans  of  making  men  wife  and  underftanding,  rational 
d  virtuous?  What  is  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  ?  Doth 
»t  orj-  Saviour  delight  ia  calliog  it  light  and  a  kingdom 

of 
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of  light  f  And  vvuat  did  he  come  to  deftroy  but  the  kiivg- 
dom  of  darknefs  ?  And  can  there  be  a  kingdom  of  light, 
without  the  liberty,  the  unreftrained  hberty,  of  diflfufing 
light  and  knowledge  ?  What  is  the  Reformation^  or  what 
does  it  mean  but  the  liberty,  the  ablblute  and  perfei^ 
liberty,  of  corre<5ting  and  refuting  errors,  and  of  unde- 
ceiving mankind  ?  What  is  it  that  we  c:x\\  prot efianifm^  but 
a  refolution  ftedfallly  and  undauntedly  to  oppofe  all  en- 
croachments upon  rational  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the 
judgment  and  underftanding  ;  and  to  maintain  it  as  our 
rooft  invaluable  treafures  our  greateft  and  noblcft  pri- 
vilege, in  comparifon  of  which  all  other  rights  are  mean 
and  trifling,  and  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  bleflings  and 
advantages  ?  A  free,  proteftant  country,  without  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs^  is  a  contradidion  in  terms;  it  is  a 
free  flavery,  cr  enchained  liberty.  Light  and  darknefj 
are  not  more  oppofite,  than  liberty,  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  means  of  being  rationaL 

Who  that  loves  mankind,  is  notforry  that  anj'  thing 
is  ever  publifhed,  tending  to  confound  men's   under- 
ftanding,  miflead  their  j ndgKients,  w  deprave  their  mo- 
rals ?      But  is  there, any  more  likely  method  for  fenfe  to 
prevail  againfl  abfurdities,  than  leaving  her  at  full  liberty 
to  paint  them  in  her  nativ-e  colours?     Can  truth  be  bet- 
ter armed  againft  error,  than   with  the   mighty  blade  ■of 
uHcontrouled  rcafon  ?  Or  v  irtue  more  furely  triumph  over 
immorality,  than  by  the  vigorous  execution   of  the  tru- 
ly wholeibmc  laws,  purpofcly  framed  for  her  fupport? 

I  hate  all  calumny  and  iefamatlon^  as  I  hate  the  cor- 
ruption of  heart,  from  which  alone  it  can  proceed ;  and  .do 
with  the  utmoft  zeal  deteft  thofe  prophaners  of  liberty^ 
who,  pretending  to  be  friends  to  -it,  have  rccourfe  fi? 

fuch 
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fuch  black,  diabolical  methods.  But  I  take  the  laws  al- 
ready in  force  amongft  us,  to  be  a  more  than  fufficient 
prefervative  (at  leaft,  as  far  as  human  prudence  is  able 
to  provide)  againft  all  the  abufive  overt  a^is  I  am  now 
expreffing  my  abhorrence  of;  and  as  fucb,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  efteem  them  very  valuable  fecurities  of  our  liberties 
and  reputations.  But  becaufe  wicked  things  are  pnb- 
liflied,  muli  there  be  no  publifliing  ?  I  know  it  is  ob- 
jecled  that  there  is  a  medium  between  an  ahjolute  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  and  an  ahfolute  fupprcjjion  of  it,  which  I  ad- 
mit; but  yet  aver,  the  medium  (by  which  either  licenfing 
or  nothing  at  all  is  meant)  is  far  worfe  on  all  accounts, 
tlian  either  extreme.  For  though  we  are  indeed  told, 
that  licenfers  would  ferve  us  with  wholefome  goods,  feed 
us  with  food  convenient  for  us,  and  only  prevent  the  dif- 
tribution  of  poifon,  fure  fuch  cant  was  never  meant  to 
impofe  on  any,  but  thofe  who  are  afleep,  and  the  truths, 
which  thefe  contain,  are  not  fundamental,  Man  is  not 
Man,  but  a  Beaft — Religion  and  Virtue  are  empty  names, 

1.  What  is  our  moft  valuable  part,  or  what  is  it  that 
maketh  us  capable  of  religion,  virtue,  or  rational  happi- 
nefs  ?     Is  it  not  our  Reafoa  and  Underftanding  ? 

2.  What  then  is  the  nobleft  privilege  that  belongs 
to  Man  ?  Is  it  not  the  free  exercife  of  his  Underftand- 
ing, the  full  ufe  of  all  (he  means  of  advancing  ia  Virtue 
and  Knowledge  ? 

3.  What  is  it,  then,  that  is,  aadmuftbe,  the  chief 
end  of  Government  to  encourage  and  promote  ?  Is  it 
not  Knowledge,  Virtue  and  Religion  ? 

R  i&.    And 
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4.  And  can  Knowledge,  Virtue  snd  Religion,  be 
promoted,  if  the  only  means  of  promoting  them  are  taken 
away  ?  For,  what  are  the  means  of  promoting  them, 
but  the  liberty  of  writing  and  publifliing,  without  run- 
ning any  rifk,  but  that  of  being  refuted  or  ridiculed, 
^vhere  any  thing  advanced  chances  to  labour  under  the 
juft  imputation  of  falfehood  or  abfurdity* 


Oft  the  pernkio'^s  EfeFts  of  a  lUufi,    riljiahn  Zeal  in. 
Matters  cf  Religion  \ 
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*'  Zeal  is  «aV  ^^  ^'^'^  '-^''J-  '■'■''  5  ^'-^^  ^^  '^  chiefiy  in  faflaon  among  foo'; 


A  HERE  is  nothing  more  commonly  eftecmed 
than  zeal  in  religion  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which 
men  do  more  frequently  miilake,  and  in  the  cxpreflions 
and  effe£ls  of  which,  they  ought  to  govern  themfelves 
with  more  care  and  caution.  Zeal,  like  other  paffions, 
is  in  its  own  nature  indifterent,  and  of  itfclf  neither  good 
nor  bad,  but  according  to  the  object  and  degree  of  it : 
for  zeal  is  nothing  elfe,  but  an  earneji  concern  for^  or 
dgaitifi  Jomething^  and  a  violent  purfuit  of  it.  If  it  be  ap- 
plied to  a  right  objeift,  and  exerted  for  things  that  are 
unqueflionably  good,  and  againft  things  that  are  unquef. 
tionably  evil,  and  this  in  a  due  degree;  that  is,  if  the 
expiellions  and  effeds  of  it  be  proportionable  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  good  or  evil  of  things,  then  it  is  a  com- 
mendable 
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mcndable  quality  or  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
wrong  placed — if  it  is  exercifed  in  fupport  of  evil,  and 
againft  that  which  is  good,  or  about  things  which  are  of 
a  doubtful  nature  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  them  ;  and 
above  all,  if  the  fpirit  and  effe<5ts  of  it  are  contrary  to 
that  univerfal  benevolence  and  charity  which  the  Chriftian 
religion  inculcates,  then  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
that  it  is  a  moft  pernicious  vice,  and  hath  as  bad  effe£ls 
as  can  proceed  from  she  vvoril  principles  or  difpoiltiou  of 
the  mind. 

Religion  is  the  higheft  accomplifliment  and  perfection 
of  human  nature,  zadzeaifor  it,  when  properly  dire£led, 
mull  be  acceptable  to  God.  But  nothing  is  more  barba- 
rous, or  ftimulates  men  to  more  horrible  impieties,  thaa 
a  blind  zeal  for  God,  and  falfe,  miftaken  principles  in 
matters  of  Religion,  The  conduft  of  the  Priefls  and 
Rulers  of  the  Jc.vs  towards  our  Saviour,  is  a  full  proof 
of  this.  They  {"ought  the  honour  of  men,  not  that  which 
was  from  God,  and  loved  th;  praife  of  men  more  than  th: 
fraife  of  God.  The  precepts  of  meeknef?,  humility  and 
felf-denial  wh'ch  Chriil  taught,  were  contrary  to  their 
notions,  and  as  they  clearly  difcovered,  v.*ould  leflea 
their  authority  over  the  people :  they  therefore  were 
highly  enraged  againft  him,  oppofed  his  dotlrine,  at- 
tacked bis  chara6ler^  and  at  length  profecuted  him  unto 
death.  Yet  while  they  were  guilty  of  thefe  enormities, 
they  profefled  the  warmeft  zeal  for  God,  and  the  honour 
of  the  Church  :  as  if  any  pretence  of  piety  could  autho- 
rize them  to  do  wickedly,  and  by  how  much  the  v,rifer 
and  more  holy  they  were,  they  might  do  fo  much  lh» 
worfe  adions. 

'Another 
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Another  remarkable  inftance  of  blind,  furious  zeal, 
is  that  of  St.  Paul  before  his  converfion.     It  is  a  ilrong 
proof  that  miftakes  and  falfe  principles,  are  no  where  fo 
pernicious,  and  of  fuch  mifchievous  confequences,  as  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  a  blind,  mifguided  zeal  for 
it,  is   enough  to  fpoil  the  beft  difpolition  in  the  world. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  kind,  compaffionate  temper  ;  yet 
what  s  fury  did  his  niiflaken  zeal  render  him  !     And  if 
God  had  not  miraculoufly  converted  him,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  fpenthis  whole  life  in  afts  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fecution,     *'  For  (fays  he)  I  verily  thought  with  myfclf 
"  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
*♦  of  Jefu3  of  Nazareth ;  which  things  alfo  I  did,  and 
"  many  of  the  faints  1  fliut  up  in  prifon,  having  received 
*' autnoriry  trom  the  cnier  xniiioTs.    xinu  \v«en  ineie 
*■'  faints  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  againft  them ; 
*"  I  alfo  puniftied  them  oft  in  every  fynagogue,  andconi- 
*'  pelled  them   to  blafpheme  ;  and   being  exceedingly 
'<  mad  againft  them,   I^perfccuted  them  even  to  Ibange 
"  cities.*'     His  zeal  was  probably  fincere,  and  intended 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  Religion  ;  yet  the  fiii- 
cerity  of  it,  did  not  change  the  nature  of  the  actions  he 
performed,  or  render  them  lefs  wicked.     This  he  fetl- 
ingly  acknowledges  after  his  converfion,  calling  himfelf 
the  chief  of  Jinners^    and  confefllng  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  blafpliemy,  murder,  and  a  nioft  barbarous  per- 
fecution  of  good  men.     It  appears  then,  even  by  the  tef- 
timony  of  an  apoftle,  that  men  may  commit  the  moft 
Vvicked  and  damnable  fins,  under  the  jnalk  of  religion, 
and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Innumerable  other  inftances  of  the  miferable  effetfla 
of  a  furious,  bigotted  zeal,  might  be  feleded  from  Ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftory  ;  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  moft, 

if 
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if  not  all  the  wars,  crufades  and  perfecutions  mankind 
have  fufFered  from,  may  be  afcrihed  to  this  as  their  fource 
and  original;  and  that  the  Priefts,  in  all  ages,  have 
availed  themfelves  of  the  palFions  and  credulity  of  the 
laity,  to  eftablifli  their  own  power  and  emoluments.  But 
thefe  particulars  would  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  Eflay  for  a  periodical  Paper :  they  muft  therefore  be 
omitted  to  make  room  for  feme  Reflections  on  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  this  pernicious  fpirit  in  the  prefent  times,  and 
on  the  fatal  confequences  which  will  probably  attend  it. 

That  the  leaven  of  Perfeciition  not  only  remains,  but 
is  reviving  in  this  country,  is  a  facl  too  apparent  to  be 
denied.  That  the  Clergy  have  a  great  influence  over  the 
laity  of  all  ranks,  but  efpecially  the  very  high  and  very 
low,  andean,  in  a  confiderable  degree  lead  them  as  they 
pleafe,  is  not  l-efs  evident.  The  oppofition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Teft  Ait  is  an  indication  of  their  influence  among 
the  former,  and  the  remarkable  fcenes  lately  tranfaclcd 
at  B  ',  is  an  indication  of  their  control  over  the  litt- 
ler. *Tis  the  duty  of  a  peaceable  citizen  to  fubmit  to 
the  decifions  of  thofe  in  authority,  and  therefore  no  re- 
marks fliall  be  made  upon  the  conduit  or  re.ifons  of  our 
fuperiors  ;  but  as  to  the  mob,  no  fuch  compliment  is 
due  to  them  ;  and  tiiough  Charity  will  ever  difpofe  its 
votaries  to  pity  them,  yet  it  never  ought  to  be  extended 
to  apologize,  much  lefs  to  vindicate  their  evil  deeds. 
When  therefore  they  are  ftimulated  to  do  mifchief; 
whe{i  furious,  bigotted  men^  ufe  every  artifice  to  infpire 
them  with  a  furious,  frantic  zeal,  and  either  fecretly,  or 
with  lefs  referve,  encourage  them  to  infult  the  perfons, 
or  to  deftroy  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  the  in- 
jured have  a  right  to  complain.  Religion  is  furely  in- 
sulted, aud  receives  its  deepeft  ^YOund;»  when  they  v.ho 
R  5  profefs 
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profefs  themfelves  its  votarifes  and  defenders,  are  guilty 
of  thofe  very  crimes  which  it  forbids,  and  difplay  that 
malignant,  uncharitable  fpirit,  which  it  was  intended  to 
deftroy.  Yet  is  not  this  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  times  ? 
The  Church  ! — the  Church  !  is  now  the  common  cry  of 
multitudes  who  are  a  ihame  and  difgrace  to  any  Church, 
and  whofe  adions  fhew,  that  they  rather  belong  to  the 
iynagogue  of  Satan.  We  have  feen  men  divefted  of  com- 
mon honefly  and  fobriety — of  all  appearances  of  huma- 
nity, in  Older  to  be  — religious,  ci; rather  what  they  were 
taught  to  believe  was  religious.  They  drank,  they  ftole, 
they  fwore,  they  ran  mad,  under  the  fandified  pretence 
of  a  zeal  for  God,  and  the  purity  of  Religion.  In  other 
words,  they  defended  Religion  by  thofe  very  means 
v;hich  it  abfolutely  prohibits  ;  they  defended  the  Confti- 
ftution  of  their  country,  by  violating  its  laws,  and  ex;- 
pofing  themfelves  to  the  gallows. 

Such  are  the  miferable  effects  of  a  blind,  miftaketi- 
zeal,  in  matters  of  Religion  ;  and  to  fuch  lengths  does 
it  lead  its  deluded  votaries.  Yet  how  few  are  there  now 
among  thofe  who  have  undertaken,  to  teacli  and  exhort 
mankind,  that  ftrive  to  inculcate  a.  better  fpirit,  a  more 
Chriftian  difpofition,  and  the  conftant  practice  of  our 
Saviour's  golden  rule.  They  appear  more  anxious  about 
the  fuppofed  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  than  the  purity  of 
their  lives ;  and  are  more  zealous  to  fupport  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  party,  than  the  pra£lica!  duties  of  religion. 
So  that  drtnUtards,  adulterers,  common  fwearers,  and 
0&At  notorious  offenders,  provideil  they  are  zealous  for 
lil§*T^arty,  and  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  who 
chufe  to  lead  them,  are  as  it  were  tacitly  tolerated  in. 
|heif  vices — while  fober,  virtuous  and  honell  men,  who 
lenly  differ  in  fpeculative  matters  from  the  eftablifhed 
lakh,  or  political  creed,  are  infulted  and  perfecuted. 
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O  Britain  !  Qiieen  of  Ifles !  why  will  thy  foDS  thus 
fuffer  Statefmen,  Prieils,  or  any  other  order  of  men,  to 
fet  them  afjamft  each  other,  with  rancorous  zeal  for  myf- 
terious  points  of  faith,  or  political  fpeculations.  Let 
them  rather  be  perfuaded  to  live  like  fellow-men,  and 
fellow-chril^ians ;  take  care  to  inform  their  confciences 
aright,  and  govern  themfelvcs  by  the  equitable,  benevo- 
lent rules  of  the  Gofpel.  For  no  pretences  whatfoever 
of  zeal  for  religion,  can  juftify  an  irreligious,  wicked 
action  :  before  this  can  be  done,  the  immutable  laws  of 
good  and  evil  mull  be  changed, 

CLERICUS. 
Manchefter^  May  zo,  1792. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

GtntUmenf 

jL  Read  with  pleafufe  your  Profpe<flus,  and  can- 
not help  expreffing  how  much  that  fenfation  has  been  in- 
creafed  by  a  penriJal  of  the  three  Numbers  already  pub- 
liflied  of  your  valuable  Mifcellany. 

I  am  one  of  thofej  who  lament  that  Britons — that  my 
fellow-citizen?,  Ihould  be  in  the  deplorable,  the  abjedt 
cafe  of  admiring  and  praifmg,  on  trujiy  that  Conftitution, 
which,  i^s  it  is  their  beft  inheritance,  they  ought  the  beft 
to  underfbnd,. 

The 
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The  objeft  of  this  Letter  does  not  impofe  orr  me  the 
tafk  of  enquiring  into  all  the  caufes  of  our  almoft  unac- 
countable negieft  of  a  iludy  fo  eflential  to  the  perma- 
nency of  a  free  Conftitution,  namely,  the  political  fcience 
of  the  nation  to  which  we  belong ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  Social  Compaft.  A 
variety  of  reafons,  indeed,  for  fuch  inattention  crowd 
on  my  imagination  ;  but  1  feel  it  only  neceflary,  at  this 
moment,  to  mention  three,  which  refer  more  immedi- 
^ately  to  the  great  majority  of  my  countrymen,  for  whofe 
benefit  your  publication  is  particularly  intended  ;  and  in 
whofe  fervice  1  cnliH. 

The  Conftitution  of  this  country  is  as  mixed  as  its 
language  ;  nd  laws  j  and,  like  them,  may  be  more  ex- 
cellent on  that  account :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  be  like- 
wife  more  complex,  irregular,  and  indefinable.  It  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Statutes,  the  comments  of  our  great 
lawyers,  and  the  immortal  labours  of  our  great  political 
philofophers,  and  above  all,  perhaps  in  the  "  Leges  non 
*•  ^'criptcc'^ — the  unwritten  laws,  the  immemorial  cultoms 
and  iifages  of  the  land.  Now  the  great  majority  of  us 
cannot  gather  the  conllitutional  laws  of  the  realm  and  col- 
led them  in  this  wide  field,  becaufe  we  have  not  been 
fufficiently  in  the  habits  of  fuch  modes  of  abftrufe  rea- 
fjning.  Nor  indeed  would  our  Icifhre  fuffice,  were  that 
ahility  not  wanting.  Nor  have  we  very  often,  alas !  the 
means  of  procuring  even  a  fight  of  thofe  expenfive  vo- 
lumes. 

If  it  be  then  an  indubitable  truth,  that  millions  of 
Britons  are  in  this  predicament,  what  do  they  not  owe  to 
z  Society  of  lenrned  men,  who  unite  for  the  only  purpofe 
of  removing  fuch  obftacles  as  intervene  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  beil  and  deareft  privileges  ?     To  teach 

them 
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tbera  not  only  what  are  their  rights^  but  their  tluties  alfo  ; 
to  animate  them  to  a  faithful  difcharge  of  what  they  owe 
to  pofterity^  as  well  as  to  thsmfelves — that  they  are  only 
tenanti  for  life  in  the  great  cfiate  of  Liberty,  and  could 
not  juftly,  if  they  would,  alienate  or  vitiate  the  inheri- 
ance  :  but  are  bound,  by  every  tie  of  Reafon  and  Juf- 
tice,  as  well  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  to 
hand  it  down  unimpaired  and  uncorrupted  to  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs — thus  difpelling  that  baneful  cloud  of  ignorance; 
rhat  beft  ally  of  defpotifm,  which  has  b;en  infcnfibly 
obfcuring  the  bright  Sun  of  Liberty.  •'  Inftruft,  and 
"  you  will  elevate  ;  teach  them  that  they  are  men^  they 
"  will  adl  as  men." 

Another  reason  why  the  roomertt  peculiarly  requires 
fiich  a  publication,  is,  to  prepare  and  guard  men's  minds 
againilyir^  imprejjlons.  Republican  principles  have  gme 
abroad  ;  and  it  behoves  every  true  friend  of  the  Confti- 
tution to  ftand  forward  in  its  defence,  before  the  public 
mind  has  been  too  much  heated  by  this  malign  influence, 
and  to  counteract  it  by  dilTeminating  the  true  principles 
of  our  glorious  Conftitution — a  Conftitution  admired  in 
embryo  by  the  great  Orator  of  Rome,  and  in  exiftence 
by  the  no  lefs  immortal  Lycurgus  of  France.  Cicero 
indeed  almoft  doubted  the  poffibility  of  its  being  ever  re- 
duced to  practice.  Tacitus  treated  it  as  a  theoretical 
chimera  ;  and  the  penetrating  Montefquieii  prefaged  its 
downfal,  unlefs  ftriclly  watched  and  guarded  by  th? 
people,  and  timely  Reforms  introduced.  It  is  yoursj 
then,  Gentlemen,  the  momentous  tafk  !  Tnftrutting  to 
guard  us  againft  principles  fubveruve  of  the  Conftitution  j 
to  teach  us  the  real  extent  of  thofe  rights,  the  true  na- 
ture of  thofe  laws,  and  were  it  poflible,  to  tell  us  the  full 
value  of  thofe  ineftiraable  privileges,  which  our  anceftors 

purchafed 
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purchaled  with  their  lives  and  fealed  with  their  blood — 
thereby  animating  us  to  a  lawful  prcfervation  of  them. 

Let  me  not  be  mifunderftood  refpefting  the  evil  ten- 
dency above  noticed,  of  Republican  principles.  They 
apply  pcrfeclly  to  one  branch  of  our  Conftitution  ;  but  it 
is  our  bulinefs  topreferve  the  'vohole  in  its  priftine  purity, 
and  to  refute  principles  which  elevate  this  or  the  other 
branch,  at  the  expence  of  the  ivhole.  It  is  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  our  boafted  Conilitution,  that  the  three  eflatcs 
of  the  realm  arc  mutually  tlependent  on  each  other,  and 
it  is  their  juft  cquipoife  which  can  alone  preferve  an  eq^ui- 
librium  in  the  great  machine  of  Society,  and  keep  the 
■wheels  of  Government  in  proper  motion.  Monarchy, 
Ariftocracy  and  Democracy,  are  the  three  mafly  pillars 
which  Aipport  this  beautiful  edifice — deftroy  either,  and 
the  whole  fnperftruiTture  falls  to  ruin.  To  recal  each  to 
its  true  and  primitive  dignity,  I  take  for  granted,  is  the 
leading  motive  of  your  prefent  labours  j  and  I  unite  with 
thoufands,  I  doubt  not  millions,  in  moft  cordially  wifti- 
ing  you  fuccefs.  Yet  you  will  be  oppofed  ;  and  would 
your  enemies  come  fairly  forward,  and,  throwing  off  the 
malk,  honeftly  avow  their  true  principles,  they  would 
acknowledge  that  their  objedtions  ultimately  center  in 
this  pofition,  •*  that  it  is  dangerous  to  difleminate  know- 
*'  ledge  !'*  In  the  world  at  large  they  will  have,  at  leaft 
at  prefent,  a  great  majority  :  all  the  Bulls  and  Thunders 
of  the  Vatican  fliall  run  in  unifon  with  them,  and  all  the 
Defpots  on  earth,  with  their  mercenary  or  enllaved  ar- 
mies^ join  them  in  the  crufade  againfl  Liberty.  For  the 
honour  of  my  country,  I  however  truft,  there  is  not  one 
man  in  the  nation,  claiming  the  name  of  Briton,  who 
would  enter  the  lifts  in  fupport  of  this  monftrous  abor- 
tive Caliban  of  Superflition.     Divine  right  to  opprefs, 

pallive 
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p?.iTiVc  obedience  and  non-refiftance,  will  never,  I  hope, 
meet  another  venal  advocate  in  this  happy  ifland. 

Let  not  our  enemies  recur  to  the  hacknted  common- 
place of  Imnovatiom,  nor  accufe  us  as  the  authors  of 
Scilition.    We  are  not  deferving  of  their  calumnies;  No, 
my  countrymen,  our  happy  Conftitution  poflelTes  in  it- 
felt  a  riative  energy  adequate  to  the  reform  of  everv-  cor- 
jiiption,  as  long  as  it  fh^ll  be  guarded  by  the  jicople. 
There   needs,  as   yet,  thank  God,  no   appeals  to  the 
i.vord  ;  the  immortal  (hields  of  Reafon  and  Philolophy 
:li3ll  protect  us  from  every  malicious  attack  ;  and  Truth 
and  Juilice  are  the  only  weapons  we  v.ill  draw  againft  our 
enemies.     It  is  for  the  very  purpofc  of  avoiding  the 
dreadful  fcenes  of  anarchy,  confufion  and  ruin,  which  a 
certain  degree  of  corruption  ever  ha$,  and  ever  mufl  in- 
troduce into  a  free  State,  that  we  call  on  our  fellow-citi- 
rens,  calmly,  foberly,  and  with  difcretiOn,  to  examine 
for  themfelves,  in  order  to  judge  peaceably  and  orderly, 
v\  hen  a  temperate  Reform  may  be  neceflary.    That  fome, 
nay  con fiderable  Reform  is  already  wanting,  will,  with 
your  permiffion,  jlaim  in  a  future  number,  the  attention 
of 

iRlTANNIOUS. 
May^  1792, 
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ON  THE 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

XN  order  to  trace  the  Englifli  Conftitiiticn  from 
Its  firft,  original  fource,  we  have  fliewn  in  the  preceding 
Numbers,  from  the  authority  of  hiftory  and  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated writers  of  antiquity,  the  manner  of  Government 
which  prevailed  among  the  Britons,  or  Aborigines^  of 
this  jfland  ;  the  mutations  which  took  place  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  fubdued  by  the  Romans ;  the  de- 
parture of  that  warlike  and  accompUflied  people ;  and 
the  fubfefjuent  invitation  of  the  Britons  to  the  Saxons, 
whom  they  called  into  aid  them  againft  the  fierce  incur- 
(ions  and  attacks  of  the  Pifts  and  Scots.     And  we  have 
judged  it  moft  proper  to  be  thus  particular,  in  demon- 
llrating  how,  and  by  what  meacs,  the  Saxons  firft  got 
footing  in  this  ifland,  and  afterwards  fubjugated  the  Bri- 
tons, or  nearly  extirpated  them,  in  order  to  remove  every 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  had  the  advantage  of  making  themfelves  acquainted 
•with  the  hiftory  of  this  country  ;  more  efpecially,  as  the 
Saxons  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Conftitution  which  has  fo  long  been  the  pride  and  boaft 
of  this  country,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of  fur- 
rounding  nations ;  till  the  two  late  mighty  and  aftonifh- 
ing  Revolutions  in  America  and  France,  have  attrafted 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  to  contemplate  and  view  fo  great 
an  expanfion  of  that  Liberty,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
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exiftcd  almoft  folel/  vvith'm  the  confines  of  this  little 
ifland  and  its  dependancies. 

Be  it  now  our  talk  to  trace  more  particular!/  our 
Conftitution  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  it  by  the  Sax- 
ons, previous  to  ivhich  we  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  fome  remarks  upon  Government, 
adapted  to  the  fubjeS. 

The  motives  for  which  mankind  aflbciate  together, 
being  for  the  protedion  of  their  perfons  and  property 
from  violence,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervation,  thit 
they  have  often  raiilaken  their  end,  and  have  frequently 
fallen  into  flavery  and  mifery,  by  the  very  means  they 
have  taken  to  preferve  themfelves  happy  and  free.  This 
perhaps,  may  in  fome  meafure,  arife  from  fome  latent 
caufe  in  the  nature  of  Government  itfelf,  which  in  all 
focieties,  neceflarily  implies  a  power  to  be  veiled  fome- 
where ;  and  the  difficulty  feems  to  be  in  placing  that  pow- 
er in  fuch  a  manner,  tliat  it  may  not  be  fubjed  to  abufe, 
and  counteraft  the  end  for  which  it  was  eftabliflied. 

If  the  firft  principle  of  Government  be  erroneous, 
there  is  nothing  but  error  that  can  proceed  from  it.  And 
if  the  firft  principle  of  Government  be  even  founded  ^ 
upon  truth,  yet  fuch  is  the  infatiable  tbirft  of  power  ia 
moft  men,  that  they  will  facrifice  even  heaven  and  earth 
•  to  wreft  it  from  its  foundation  j  to  eftablifh  a  power  ia 
themfelves,  to  tyrannize  over  the  perfons  and  property 
of  others.  Thus,  what  we  call  the  civilized  ftate  of 
man,  has  long  been  reduced  to  a  far  more  miferable 
condition  than  the  favage. 

Thofe  communities  of  men,  that  have  laid  down  the 

paternal  authority  as  the  firft  principle  of  Government, 
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that  is,  that  the  head  of  the  oldeft  branch  of  the  trib 
iliould  govern  the  tribe,  have  founded  themfclves  upo 
the  principles  of  flavery  ;  and  have  accordingly  in  a  fev 
generations,  fallen  under  the  defpotic  rule  of  one  man 
as  we  find  many  of  the  Eallern  nations  have  done  fron 
the  raort  early  period  of  hiftory.  They  had  cither  n( 
idea  of  any  mode  of  Government,  by  which  individual 
might  exercife  their  natural  rights  as  men,  or  they  to 
ially  difregarded  it. 

The  free  Hates  in  Greece  were  the  fitft  in  ancien 
hiftory,  that  had  any  regard  to  the  natural  rights  o: 
mankind.  Thefe  founded  their  firft  principles  of  Go^ 
vernment  upon  truth,  by  placing  the  fupreme  power  o: 
the  ftace  in  laws  made  by  the  mutual  confent  of  the  peO' 
pie  ;  who  likewile  ele6ted  officers  to  adminifter  thofe 
laws,  for  a  limited  time  only.  The  Romans  were  the 
next  body  of  men  that  figured  in  the  world  upon  this 
principle,  and  indeed  they  received  their  information 
from  the  Greeks,  whom  they  copied  in  molt  of  their 
principles  of  law  and  government. 

But  the  Northern  nations  that  over-ran  Europe  at  the 
^ifTolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  introduced  a  model  of 
government  for  the  prefervation  of  the  common  rights 
of  mankind,  as  far  fuperior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
commonwealths,  as  tliefe  furpafled  the  government  of 
the  Medes  and  Ferfians,  It  was  to  fome  branches  of 
Northern  tribes,  diftinguiflied  as  we  have  remaiked  be- 
fore by  the  name  of  Saxons,  that  the  Englilh  are  indebted 
for  their  Conftitution.  And  whoever  confidersthe  prin* 
tiples  upon  which  the  cledtive  power  in  our  Conftitution 
is  conducted,  will  obfcrve  the  vaft  fuperiority  it  has  over 
the  ftates  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  derive  power 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  refpet^ive  capitals. 
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Whatever  therefore,  the  love  of  natural  liberty  among 
the  Romans  might  be,  or  their  defire  of  promoting  it, 
ihev  feem  to  have  hid  no  conception  of  any  model  of 
governmenf,  where  the  elective  power  of  individuals 
could  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  whole  body  of  a  nation, 
containing  tour  millions  of  men,  living  perhaps  a  thou- 
fand  miles  diftant  from  the  feat  of  government ;  and  yet 
be  fo  condu^aed  as  to  unite  in  one  point  of  action,  parts 
fo  numerous  and  remote,  and  fornix  legiflative  authority, 
commodioufly  fit  for  action,  without  any  anarchy  orcoa- 
fufion,  in  which  every  man  who  had  fo  far  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  to  become  a  houfekeeper,  and  as  fuch,  liabls 
to  pay  his  fhot  and  bear  his  lot,  might  give  his  confcnf 
lo  every  law,  that  was  m\Je  for  his  obedieacc. 

Whoever  had  the  honour  of  beingthe  firft  inveatori 
of  this  mode  of  government,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  were  their  guide,  and  truth 
and  juftice  tiieirends  in  all  their  efta!>lillimeats.     They 
confidered  every  man  alike  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  min  as -man,  fimply  and  detached  from  any 
foreign  advantages  oae.ro'rght  accidentally   have   over 
another ;  fuch  as  riches,  which  make  the  greatefl  outward 
difference  :    but  riches  with  them,  conflituticmlly  con- 
liJereJ,  gave  no  power  or  authority,  or  any  right  to 
power  and  authority  over  the  pooreft  perfoa  in  the  ftate.^ 
Every  man  unJer  that  inilitution  was  prelerved   in  his  ■ 
Datural  and  equal  rights,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor. 

It  is  the  nature  of  fociet}*,  that  mankind  raufl  give  " 
rp  fomething  of  their  natural  liberty,  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  united  ftrength.     For  as  every  mm  can- 
Dot  act  for  himfelf  m  largi  communities,  he  muil  dele- 
gate his  power  ia  iruft  to  fome  other  perfoa  to  a£t  for 

him. 
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\\\m,  AnJ  ihefefore  a  goveinirent  formed  xipon  the 
principles  of  a  delegated  po-.ver,  is  the  utmoft  llretch  of 
liberty  which  the  nature  of  fociety  can  admit  of.  tVhere 
this  power  is  delegated  by  as  many  as  can  conveniently 
nft  without  confufion,  or  a  large  mnjority  cf  the  people, 
it  will  be  fully  effeaual  to  all  ;  for  though  a  man  place 
himfelf,  or  bo  placed  under  fuch  circumflances  as  to 
render  it  imiwliible  for  him  to  exercife  his  right  of  elec- 
tion in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  he  may 
always  receive  the  full  benefit  of  a  government  founded 
upon  the  piintipics  cf  ekflion,  as  much  as  if  he  were 
an  eledor,  fo  long  as  he  is  bound  by  no  other  law  than 
thofe  are  who  do  exercife  the  power  of  eledion,  becaufe 
they  muft  of  mceffity  take  care  of  his  intereil,  at  the 
fame  time  they  take  care  of  their  own. 

All  Government  muft  in  its  own  nature  be  confined 
to  time  and  place.  And  where  men  are  fo  circumftan- 
ced,  that  they  cannot  fall  in  with  time  and  place,  the/ 
mull  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Conftitution  from  thofe 
who  can.  Were  it  otherwife,  a  Society  formed  upon 
the  common  rights  of  mankind,  could  never  advance 
beyond  a  certain  limited  point;  or  form  any  advantage- 
ous plans,  by  the  extenlion  of  their  territory,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  whole  community  ;  a  cirtum- 
f.ance  which  would  counteraft  the  very  end  of  Society 
itfelf.  But  our  Conflitution  by  admitting  fuch  a  numbe  r 
of  Eleiflors,  to  exercife  their  mutual  rights  of  EkdiiHi 
gives  it  a  fuperiority  to  all  others  ;  and  affords  a  plenti- 
ful, fecuiity  to  every  man,  let  him  be  "placed  where  and 
in  what  condition  foever  he  may.  Thus  our  Saxon  fore-, 
fathers  have  founded  their  Government,  upon  the  com . 
mon  rights  of  mankind.  They  made  the  Eletftivc 
power  of  the.  people,  the  firll  principle  of  our  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  delegated  that  power  to  fuch  men  as  they  had 
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moft  reafon  to  confide  in.  However,  they  were  cur> 
oufly  cautious  in  this  refpetft,  knowing  well  the  degene- 
rating principles  of  mankind  ;  that  power  makes  a  vail 
ditfereace  in  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  men,  an  J 
often  converts  a  good  man  in  private  life,  to  *  tyrant 
in  office.  For  this  reafon,  they  never  gave  up  their 
natural  liberty,  or  delegated  their  power  ot  making  laws 
to  any  man,  for  a  longer  time  than  one  year. 

The  objetft  upon  which  our  eledive  power  a£ls,  it 
remarkably  different  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Theirs 
was  directed  to  operate  in  the  ele(^on  of  their  chief 
officers,  and  particularly  the  confuls  ;  or  thofe  who  were 
vefted  v/ith  the  executive  authority,  whom  they  changed 
annually.  But  the  Senate,  where  the  principal  power 
of  their  ftate  was  lodged,  was  a  more  fixed  body  of  meix. 
and  not  fubje>ft  to  the  elective  power  of  the  people. 

Our  Saxon  f^orefathers  almofl  reverfcd  this  principle  ; 
for  they  made  their  Wittenagexiwt,  or  Parliament,  where 
th^ir  principal  power  was  lodged^  annually  moveable, 
and  entirely  fubjecl  to  the  etedive  power  of  the  people; 
and  gave  a  more  fixed  ftate  to  the  executive  authority. 
This  laft,  they  confined  withisra -certain  fyhere  of  aflion, 
prefciibed  by  the  law.;  fo  that  it  could  not  operate  to 
the  injury  of  any  individual  either  in  his  perfon  or  pro- 
perty ;  and  was  controulable  in  all  a(5ls  of  ftate  by  the 
elective  power  which  the  people  vefted  annually  in  their 
Wiitenagemot  or  Parliament. 

The  annual  exercife  of  eleftlve  power  under  the 
Saxon  Governmenf,  was  the  quintelTence,  the  life  and 
foul  of  their  Conftitution;  and  the  bafis  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  Government,  from  the  internal  police  of 
S5  the 
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the  minuteft  part  of  the  Country,  to  the  adminiflration 
of  the  Government  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  Saxon 
Inftitution  formed  a  perfeft  model  of  the  Government, 
where  the  naturai  rights  of  mankind  were  preferved,  in 
^  their  full  exercife,  pure  and  perfed,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  Society  will  admit  of. 

It  would  be  fomething  furprizing  to  find  the  people 
of  England  continually  difputing,  about  the  principles 
and  powers  vefted  in  the  conftituent  parts  of  their  Go- 
vernment ;  did  we  not  know  that  at  this  day,  it  confifts  of 
a  mixture  of  the  old,  firft  eltablifliment ;  and  the  new,  or 
that  which  took  place  at  (and  fince)  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  conqueft  by  Williarn  the  I.  Thefe  two 
forms  of  Goveuunent,  the  firft  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  and  the  latter  upon  the  principles  of  fla- 
very,  being  io  diametrically  oppofite,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  £re  continually  at  war  one  with  the  other. 
For  the  firft  is  grounded  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
ki.'id,  in  the  conftant  annual  exercife  of  their  eledive 
power,  and  the  latter  upon  the  defpotic  rule  of  one 
luan.  Hence  our  difputants  drawing  their  arguments 
from  two  principles  widely  different,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  fhould  differ  in  their  conclufions. 

Our  Saxon  forefathers  eftabliflied  their  Government 
in  Britain,  before  the  tranfa<Stioi>s  of  mankind  were  re- 
corded in  writing  ;  at  Icaft  among  the  Northern  nations. 
They  therefore  handed  down  to  pofterity,  the  principles 
of  their  Government,  by  the  aftual  exercilc  of  their 
rights  ;  which  became  the  ancient  ufage,  andcuflom  of 
the  people,  and  the  law  of  tl>e  land.  And  hence  it 
cams  to  pafs  that  when  this  ancient  cuftom  and  ufage 
ccafed  to  a^,  the  ouftom  too  often  ceafed  with  it.  We 
xuay  add  to  tlvf,  that  fmce  the  conqueft,  our  arbitrary 
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kngs,  and  mea  of  arbitrary  principles,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  drftroy  the  few  remaining  records,  and  hiftoi  ical 
fails,  that  might  keep  in  reinembrance  a  form  of  Go- 
vernment, fo  kind,  friendly,  and  hofpirable  to  the  human 
f]j€cies.  It  is  owing  to  thefe  reafons,  we  have  fuch  a 
I'carcity  of  hiltorical  evidence,  concerning  the  principles 
and  manner  of  conducting  the  firft  eftablifliment  of  our 
mode  cf  Government  in  this  kingdom. 

However,  notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  and  the 
time  that  hath  elapfed,  there  are  four  fourccs,  from 
whence  we  may  draw  this  intelligence,  Firlt,  from  the 
great  remains  of  it  vVe  have  in  our  Government,  now 
in  ufe ;  fecondly,  from  the  feveral  Saxon  eftablifliments 
that  are  ftillin  being,  but  or  no  ufe,  with  refpeft  to  the 
end  of  their  firft  eftablifliments  ;  thirdly,  from  the  glim- 
mering lights  of  ancient  hiftorj- ;  and,  lallly,  from  the 
known  alterations  that  have  taken  place,  at,  and  fmce 
the  conqueft  There  are  aHo  many  cuftoms,  forms, 
principles,  and  dodtrines,  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  tradition  ;  which  will  ierve  as  fo  many  land- 
marks, to  guide  our  fteps  to  the  fountain  of  this  ancient 
•ructure,  which  is  only  buried  under  the  riibbifli  col- 
leded  by  time,  and  new  eftablifliments.  Whatever  is 
of  Saxon  eftablifliment  is  truly  conftitutional  ;  but  what- 
ever is  Norman,  is  heterogeneous  to  it,  and  partakes  of 
a  tyrannical  fpirit. 

From  thefe  fources  it  is,  that  we  would  endeavour 
to  draw  the  outlines  of  this  ancien;  model  of  govern- 
ment, eftabliflied  in  this  kingdom  by  our  Saxon  forefa- 
thers, where  it  continued  to  grow  and  flourifli  for  fix 
hundred  years,  till  it  was  overwhelmed  and  deftroyed 
by  William  the  Firft,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror, 

ami 
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and  lay  buried  under  a  load  of  tyranny  for  one  hundred 
and  foity-feven  year?,  when  it  again  arofe  like  a  Phoeni:-: 
out  of  its  own  alhes,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
by  the  affiftance  of  many  concurrent  caufes ;  but  princi* 
pally  by  the  bravery  of  the  EngliSi  people,  under  the 
contluct  and  intrepidity  of  our  ancient  and  immortal  Ba* 
Fons,  who  reftored  it  in  part  once  more  to  this  Ifle.  And 
though  much  impaired,,  maimed  and  disfigured,  it  hath 
llood  the  admiration  of  many  ages,  and  ftill  remains  the. 
moft  noble  and  ancient  monument  of  Gothic  antiquity.. 

(To'^  c  continued.) 


ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION, 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT.. 

Gentkmerif 


H. 


AVING  juft  n)et  with  the  firil  number  oi 
your  periodical  produ<ftion,  and  having  experienced  a 
vei  y  pleafmg  fatisfa£lion  in  tl;e  perula!,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  my  fmall  mite  of  affiftance  to  the  noble  and 
generous  defign.  1  fincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  fpreading  the  principles  of  Libert}',  corredting 
the  abufes  which  may  have  crept  into  our  excellent  Con- 
ftitution,  and  of  teaching  the  world  how  to  guard  and 
fecure  their  deareft  intfcitfts.  What  particularly  pleafed 
and  ii  terelled  me  in  the  perufal  of  your  profpe<5tus 
was,  finding  tl>at  you  profcfled  to  ileer  a  middle  courfe 
b€tw;ccD  the  political  parties  that  are  now  engaging  the 
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'cntion  of  Europe.     That  you  intend  to  keep  cfF  the 
apparently  beautiful,  but  really  dangerous  (liore  of  de- 
ocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rugged  rocks  of  defpo* 
.1  on  the  other.     That  you  would   teach  Britons  nvt 
traverfe  the  world  in  fearch  of  a  ne^M  ffrm  of  Govern- 
or, but  that  you  would  have  them  uhderiland,  value, 
J  guard  their  tfu'».     Were  our   Conftitution  purified 
m  abufes,  guarded  from  encroachments,  and  watch- 
over,   a?  what  was  moft  valuable  to  us  as  men  and 
J  citizens,   we  fliould  have  no  occaGon  for  (he  inter- 
en  :e  (which,  by  the  way,  I  can  hardly  help  confidcring 
i'iCr  impertinent)  of  an   American  Republican,     We 
>iild  feel  oui  felves  not  only  a  fiee,  but  a  fccure  people, 
i  cannot  help  wifliing  the  real  friends  of  Liberty  would 
a  lopt  the  following  maxim?,  as  truths  ihit  the  Conllitu- 
n  of  Great  Britain  is  better  calculated  to  lecure  the 
..-ppinefs  of  the  people,   than  any  republican  form  what- 
ever,   that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  home,. 
J  to  ftudioufly   watch   ihe  conduft  of  thofe,  who  are 
...ve!y  to  encroach  on  our  rights,   and  legally,   and  con- 
Ititutionally  to  refill   their  endeavours.     That   becaufe 
nobility  in  France,   has   been  oppreflive,   and  a  curfe  to 
the  people,   and  therefore   abolilhed,  that  nobility  here 
ought  not  to  undergo  the  fame  fate,  wliere  the  fame  ob- 
jevflions  agriinft  it   do  not  exill.     Certainly   we   ought 
not  to   argue    that  becaufe  Monarchy  when  abfolute  is 
tyranny,   that   when   liraitted  by  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  equally  C^.    I  know  Republicans  will  advert  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and   its  apparent  influence  ia 
the  country  over   the   dccilion  of  both  Houfes;  but  let 
the  Conilitution  be  repaired,  let  the  inroads  of  time  be 
corrected,  and  let  our  Houfe  of  Commons  become  the 
faithful  reprefentatlon  of  the  People,    the  Monarch  will 

then 
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then  be  only  the  inftrument  of  good,  and  *the  hereoitary 
fiiccffficn,  annexed  to  tht  Monarchy,  will  be  the  means 
of  preventing  thole  internal  comnaotions  fo  frequent  in 
Democratical  countries. 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 

Vonr  very  humble  Servanf, 

M.  B.* 

BirKinghanif  A^ri]  17,    1751. 

*  The  writer  of  this  very  excel'ent  letter  has  onr  full  approba- 
tion and  concurrence.  We  want  no  Revolution  in  this  country  ;  'tis 
onlf  the  reformation  of  thofe  abufes  which  time,  or  the  intrigues  of 
defigning  men  have  intioducetl,  that  is  w.nted  ;  irore  efi-eci^Ily  in 
the  particular  our  Correfpondent  has  mentioneci,  refpeding  our  un- 
equal Reprefentaticn.  iVe  flatter  ourfelves,  too,  that  M.  B.  fpeaks 
the  fentimeiits  of  thofe  Conftiiutional  Societies  which  arc  eP-ablfhed 
in  various  p.rts  of  the  kingdom.  Altliough  they  have  been  fo  much 
reprobated,  we  ftill  think  their  dsfi^ns  are  legal  and  pacific,  being 
no  o'her  than  to  procuie  a  fair  and  ecjual  Reprefentation.  Cn  this 
ficcount,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  fevere  cenfures  which  aie 
IiafTed  npcn  thefe  O'cietie^ ;  and  particulailv,  that  any  gent'emaii  who 
took  an  adtive  part  in  the  fame  bufinefs  in  178^,  1783  and  1,784, 
sliouid  think  it  next  to  tieafonab'e,  i  11  the  ye  ^r  179?..  When  we  r*?- 
fiefl  on  the  different  fixations  fome  of  thoft:  gen'lcir.en  were  in  at 
the  fom-.er  iien;)ds,  and  €■  ntrafl  them  with  the  various  departmsuts 
they  now  occupy,  we  a'low  they  miy  fay, 

Yempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutanur  in  iirit. 
The  timet  are  chj'g'd,  and  fo  we  curfr.timeKti. 

The  Editor';. 


(  "S  ) 


EXTRACT 

from  a 

TREATISE  ON  POLITIC  POWER, 

Written  by  Dr.  John  Poynef,  BiQiop  of  Winchcfter,  in  1556,  bi- 
niihed  by  Q;ieea  Mary. 


^t  this  time  partictiiarfy  ruontmendtd  to  fublic  jitttntion. 


Ai 


,ND  becaufe  public  matters  of  a  realm,  that  con- 
<ern  all  and  every  man's  4ife,  wife  and  children,  lands, 
goods  and  whatfoever,  cannot  be  treated  on  "by  all  men, 
but  all  mud  put  their  truil  in  a  few  ;  men  ought  to  be 
•wife  and  circumfpcfl  whom  they  truft  ;  for  there  be 
too  many  that  pafs  not  what  become  of  their  neighbours 
ib  they  may  profper  themfelves ;  what  become  of  the 
whole  realm  fo  their  own  families  may  ftarid  ftill.  He 
that  maketh  fuit  to  be  a  deputy  from  a  multitude,  feem* 
f  th  to  fue  for  his  own  Tain  glory  or  profit.  Thofc  that 
■fend  letters  not  to  choofe  this  man,  have  in  their  heads 
more  then  the  univerfal  wealth  of  all.  He  that  bring- 
eth  letters  to  be  preferred,  meaneth  not  the  benefit  of 
•them  he  would  ferve.  He  that  giveth  money,  and  mak- 
eth great  feafts,  thinketh  fome  other  fetch  than  the  fer- 
viceofhis  neighbours.  He  that  refufeth  or  releafeth 
his  ordinary  wages,  looketh  for  fome  greater  or  extra- 
ordinary reward.  He  that  is  always  or  oft  at  Princes' 
platters,  or  in  pra£tifers'  palaces,  cannot  long  continue 
the  Peoples'  Proctor, 

To 


(  ^i6  ) 

TO  CJJ'IS. 

WE  hope  tVis  Correfpondent  will  exciife  our  not  infertlng  hi 
favour  in  this  Number,  as  we  propofed.  We  .iffisre  him,  the  omif 
iion  does  not  proceed  from  inclination,  but  entirely  from  want  o 
room — owing  to  an  unexpe(5led  redundance  of  pi^vicus  mattei-  froii 
the  preceding  Numl/er ;  and  we  did  not  wifli  to  mutilare  fo  good 
letter,  by  cutting  the  thread  of  it  into  two.  We  beg  he  will  no 
fuppofe,  that  we  are  aftuated  by  any  dread  of  the  perfon  to  whon 
it  is  addrefled.  We  have  too  high  a  value  for  the  ineflimable  bleffing 
attendant  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  to  ftifle  or  keep  from  the  pub 
lie  eye,  the  fentiments  of  an  individual  on  public  men,  zmi  pubh 
meafures,  in  which  the  iiiterefts  and  happincfs  of  every  member  o 
the  community  are  fo  intimotely  connected  and  involved.  We  hav( 
repeatedly  declared,  in  our  addreffes  to  Correfpondents,  that  we  abo 
minate  the  libeller,  the  writer  oi JiAition,  or  of  any  other  matter  whicl 
the  la-ws  of  our  country  have  fignitied  to  be  wrong;  and  we  have  ao 
cordingly,  reje(5led  every  thing  which  had  a  tendency  that  way,  tha 
has  from  t  me  to  time  been  fent  to  us.  We,  at  the  fame  t'me,  declare, 
that  welhall  never  fail  to  gratify  our  readers  with  every  kind  of  po- 
litical and  conftitutional  information,  which  \%  proper  and  legul;  and 
that  the  etfiifions  of  genuine  patriotifm,  when  dfliveied  in  a  fobei 
and  moderate  flrain,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  fubjedl  treated  of, 

Ihall  always  find  admiflion  into  tlie  Patkiot. We  venerate  out 

glofious  Conftituiion — we  refpecl  the LaA\s,  and  will  ever  be  among 
the  fitfl  and  warmeft  in  our  defence  of  both.  We  acknowledge  no 
power  of  conirol,  but  that  which  is  vefted  in  the  law  of  the  Lind, 
To  that,  we  fli:dl  ever  bow  fubmiflive ;  and  it  fliall  be  cur  uniform 
■ftuJy  and  endeavour  not,  even  by  accident,  to  offend  againft  it.  All 
ajfumcd  powers  we  fhall  deem  unworthy  our  nc  tice.  Engaged  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Public,  we  will  never  betray  their  rights,  or  be  accef- 
faries  tlicreto.  We  vtillfupport  and  defend  the  rights,  fran.  hifes 
.nnd  privileges  of  B.itons,  as  long  as  we  can  ;  and  if  the  fatal  mo- 
nient  fliould  ever  artive,  in  which  any  other  power  than  the  /.uw, 
jfha!  be  ahowed  to  impofe  filencc  on  the  fubjedt — we  (hall  then  fub- 
niit  to  that  debafemcnt,  ^^hicl)  nothing  but  the  gr.ncral  nuill  c^n  ever 
effect — and  tn  that  we  efteam  ourfelves  bound  to  fuccumb,  fo  long 
as  we  enrol  ourfelves  m  the  lilt  of  citizens  in  fuch  a  community. 

The  E,,.- 


(  "7  ) 


THE  PATRIOT. 

TuefJay,  Juae  25. 


OK   THE 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION, 

Under  the  Hiptar:by. 

X  HE  firft  principle  of  a  Government  that  U 
founded  upon  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  is  the 
principle  of  Annual  ElefUon,  Liberty  and  Election,  ia 
this  cafe,  are  fynonimous  terms ;  for  where  there  is  no 
election,  there  can  be  no  liberty.  And  therefore,  the 
prefervation  of  this  eledive  power,  in  its  full  extent,  is 
the  prefervation  of  liberty  in  its  full  extent ;  zn'^  where 
that  is  reftrained,  in  any  degree,  liberty  Is  reflrained  juft 
in  proportion  ;  and  where  that  is  deftroyed,  by  any 
power  in  a  Hate,  whether  military  or  civil.  Liberty  is 
alfo  deflroyed  by  that  power,  whether  it  be  lodged  in 
Ae  hands  of  oue  man,  one  hundred,  or  one  thoufaod, 

^#.    7-  T  Wc 
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We  have  faid  that  there  is  a  natural  difficuUy  in  placing 
mankind  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  they  might  delegate  their 
power  to  others,  without  confufion  or  inconvenien  e  to 
themfelves.  It  is  in  this  point  that  we  are  fo  much  in- 
debted to  our  Saxon  lorefathers  for  their  plan  of  govern- 
ment,  by  which  the  people  of  England  are  fo  fituated 
as  to  be  able  to  ele£t  or  delegate  their  power  with  the 
greateft  facility,  and  to  a  degree  beyond  the  conception 
of  all  nations  before  them. 

It  is  reported  by  hiflorians,  that  our  Saxon  forefa- 
thers had  no  kings  in  their  own  country,  but  lived  in 
tribes  or  fmall  communities,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  making,  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  ele(3ing  •  and 
further,  that  a  number  of  thefe  communities  were  united 
together  for  their  mutual  defence  and  protecStion.  There 
were,  as  we  have  before  Ihewn,  feven  tribes  of  Saxons, 
that  arrived  in  Britain  about  the  fame  time,  under  fo 
many  different  leaders ;  but  as  they  had  all  the  fame  in- 
tentions, fo  far  as  to  eftablifti  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  fliall  confider  them  in  this  refpe£t  indifcrimi- 
nately. 

They  firll:  divided  the  land  into  fmall  parts,  and 
then  divided  the  inhabitants  upon  that  land,  and  made 
them  a  diftin£l  and  feparafe  people  from  any  other. 
This  divjfion  they  called  a  Tithing.  Here  they  cfta- 
bliflied  a  government,  which  was  no  doubt,  the  fame 
as  that  under  which  they  lived  in  their  mother-country  ; 
and,  with  as  little  doubt,  we  may  fay,  it  is  the  fame 
which  is  ufed,  in  our  corporations  at  this  day,  as  will 
hereafter  more  fully  appear.  They  hatl  two  forts  of 
tithings,  one  called  a  Town-tithing,  and  the  other  a 
Rural-tjrhing.  Thefe  were  governed  upon  the  fame 
principles,  only  thus  diftinguiflied,  as  one  is  expreifive 

cf 
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of  a  town,  having  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants  a>  to 
make  a  tithing  of  itfelf ;  and  the  other  of  a  tithing  fitu- 
ated  ia  the  rural  part  of  a  kiogdom.  Thus  they  went 
on  as  they  conquered  the  country,  to  divide  the  land, 
till  they  had  cut  out  the  whole  illand  into  tithings,  and 
eftablithed  the  lame  form  of  government  in  each. 

In  this  manner  they  provided  for  the  internal  police 
of  the  whole  country,  which  they  veiled  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  refpeflive  tithings,  who  annually  ele£led  the 
magiftrates  that  were  to  adminifter  juftice  to  them, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  mother  country  j  a  circumilance  which 
was  much  facilitated  by  their  finding  the  government  of 
the  Britons,  whom  they  conquered,  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  in  its  leading  principles  with  their  own.  And  this 
internal  police  was  fo  excellent  in  its  nature,  that  it  hath 
had  the  encomiums  of  moft  authors  of  our  hiilory,  who 
lobferve,  that  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  it  was  in  fo  great 
perfection,  that  if  a  golden  bracelet  had  been  expofed 
ipon  the  high  road,  no  man  but  the  owner  durft  have 
.ouched  it. 

The  principal  officer  of  a  tithing  was  vefted  \v4th  the 

xecutive  authority  of  the  tithing.    They  had  likewife 

legiflative  authority  ki  every  tithing,  which  made  laws 

ad  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  tithings.    Be- 

dcs  thele,  they  had  a  court  of  law,  whofe  jurifdivftiott 

Has  confined  within   the  fame   limits ;    ail  which  were 

ieated  by  the  eleiflive  power  of  the  people,  who  were 

ifident  inhabitants  of  the  tithings,  and  the  right  of  elec- 

m  was  placed  in  every  rnan  that  paid  his  (hot,  and  bore 

»  lot.     From  hence  we  may  eafily  perceive  thar,  un- 

T  the  eilablifliment  of  thefe  tithings,  by  reafoa  of  their 

lallnefs,  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  might  well  be 

I  preferved 
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preferved  in  the  fulleft  extent,  as  they  could  delegate 
their  power  by  election,  without  any  confufton  or  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  would  make  one  obferva- 
tion,  which  is,  that  all  ele6tive  power  in  the  people  at  large, 
after  it  had  eftabliflied  the  executive  and  legiflative  au- 
thority in  the  tithing,  for  one  year,  and  duly  veiled  the 
officers  in  their  refpe£tive  departments,  then  flopped 
and  proceeded  no  further  than  the  tithings.  But  the 
principal  officer  of  each  tithing  (whom  for  diftinflion's 
fake  we  fliall  call  Mayor)  had  afterwards  the  whole  care 
of  the  interefts  of  the  people  of  the  tithing  vefted  in 
himfclf  alone,  in  every  matter  that  refpeded  their  con- 
nexion with  the  higher  orders  of  the  flate :  for  thefe  ' 
tithings  were  the  root  from  whence  all  authority  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  ftate  fprung. 

The  firft  connexion  the  tithings  had  with  one  ano- 
ther, was  to  form  an  eftablifliment  for  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  country  ;    for  this  end  a  number  of  thefe 
tithings  were  united  together,  io  far  as  related  to  their 
military  concerns.     This  union  necetTarily  created  a 
larger  divifion  of  land,  equal  to  the  number  of  tithings 
that  were  thus  united,  and  this  they  called  a  Wapentake,  j 
or  Weapontake.    Here  likewife  they  eftabliflied  a  couit 
of  council,  and  a  court  of  law,  which  laft  was  called  a 
Wapontake-court.      In  the  court  of  council,  the  Chief  I 
Magiftrates  of  every  tithing  aflembled  to  ele6l  the  offi-  f 
cers  of  the  militia,  in  which  every  individual  tithing  was 
concerned.    The  court  of  law  was  to  enforce  thefe  regu- 1 
lations  within  that  jurifdidion. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  third  and  laft  divifion  which  i, 
they  made  in  land.    This  was   compofed  of  a  certain 

number 
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number  of  Wapentakes  united  together,  which  they 
called  a  fhire;  or  one  complete  Ihare,  or  part,  into  which 
they  divided  the  land.  This  divifion  completed  their 
fyilem  of  internal  police;  by  uniting  all  thetithings, 
within  the  fliire,  into  one  body,  fubject  to  fuch  laws  and 
regulations  as  fliould  be  made  in  their  fliiregemots,  or 
fliire-parliaments,  for  the  benefit  and  good  government 
of  the  (hirer 

The  members  that  compofed  the  fhiregemot,  were 
flill  the  chief  ofticers  of  the  tithings  ;  who  always  repre- 
fented  the  tithings  in  every  thing,  in  which  they  were 
concerned.  It  was  in  this  fliiregemot,  where  the  great 
officers  of  the  fliire  were  eleiled  to  their  office ;  who 
CQnfeqiieotly  were  eletEled,  by  the  immediate  reprefenta- 
tiv£s  of  the  people,  but  not  by  the  people  at  large.  This 
ieems  to  fatisfy  what  hiilorians  obferve,  that  the  great 
ofticers  of  the  fliires  were  eleded  by  their  Peers.  What 
we  underftand  by  this  is,  that  they  were  elected  by  men 
who  were  members  of  the  Wittena-gemof,  or  Parlia- 
ment, and  confequently  Peers,  or  equals,  at  that  day, 
to  any  men  in  England.  There  were  many  titles  that 
|feem  to  have  belonged  to  their  fuperior  orders  of  men, 
)ut  they  were  only  thles  of  office,,  and  not  perfonal  tides 
)f  honour;  and  we  fhall  hereafter  haVe  occafion  to  ob- 
[ferve,  that  when  the  office  by  v,-hich  they  held  their  titles 
is  aboUQied,  from  that  time  the  title  vaniftied  with  it. 

As  this  divifion  comprehended  many  tithings,  and  many 
iople,  fo   it  hid  the  greateft  court  of  council  in Eng- 

|ind,  except  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  the  chief 
ker  was  vefted  \vith  as  high  a  jurifdictrop  in  the  flilre, 
the  king  in  the  kingdom  :  he  was  vefted  with  the  execu- 

|ve  authority,  and  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  ail  the 
ilitia ;  in  flioxt  he  was  the  fame  in  the  ftiire,  as  the  king 

was 
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was  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  likewife  a  court  of  law 
called  the  Shire  Court,  to  which  every  man  might  ap- 
peal who  thought  himfelf  injured  by  the  inferior  courts 
in  the  fliire.  Thefe  divifi'>ns  of  the  land  are  what  we 
call  the  Ikeleton  of  the  conftitution,  which  was  animated 
and  put  in  motion  by  all  thefe  eftabliQiments. 

We  may  confider  each  fliire  as  a  complete  govern- 
jTient,  furnilhed  with  both  a  civil  and  a  military  power 
within  Its  own  jurifdiftion.  The  expence  attending 
each  government  of  a  fliire  was  merely  local,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fliire,  which  was  fupported  by  taxes  charged 
upon  the  people  by  the  Shiregemot,  with  the  afliftance 
of  certain  lands  appropriated  to  that  purpofe  ;  which 
was  a  clear  and  diflind  thing  from  a  national  expence, 
and  never  brought  to  the  national  account  at  all.  And 
indeef:,  it  is  the  fame  at  this  dayj  though  conducted  in 
a  different  manner;  for  the  internal  government  of  this 
kingdom  is  no  expence  to  the  ftate,  and  is  founded  upon 
this  equitable  principle,  that  whatever  expence  concerns 
only  a  part,  ^Aight  to  be  paid  by  that  part  only ;  dtit 
what  concerns  the  whole  community,  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  whole  community. 

We  have  already  fliewn*  that  feven  tribes  of  thefe 
Saxons  arrived  in  Britain  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  or 
rather  immediately  following  each  other.  The  leaders 
•f, thefe  tribes  after  they  had  conquered  a  fmall  part  of 
the  country,  upon  which  they  Icttled  their  immediate 
followers,  then  took  upon  themfelves  the  title  of  king, 
and  named  the  land  they  conquered  a  kingdom.  Each 
•f  thc.'e  kingdoms  we  have  before  obferved  contained  a 
certain  number  of  fliires,  and  thefe  were  feverally  formed 

^cj  regulated  as  we  have  flated  above. 

•  Let 

*  ViJe  No.  IV,  f.  119,  izo. 
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Let  us  now  lee  by  what  mode  of  union  thefe  ihires 
became  united  together  into  a  kingdom  ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  we  apprehend,  that  they  purfued  the  fame  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  ufed  in  every  other  cftablifliment, 
that-is-to  fay,  wherever  a  combined  intereft  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  people  at  large  were  aflfected  by  it, 
the  immediate  deputies  of  the  people,  who  were  always 
the  chief  officers  of  the  tithings  for  the  time  being,  met 
together  to  attend  to  the  refpeclive  intercfts  of  their  con- 
ftituents ;  and  a  majority  of  voices  always  bound  the 
whole,  and  determined  for  any  meafure  that  was  fup- 
pofed  to  operate  for  the  good  of  the  whole  combined 
body.  This  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  people  was 
called,  as  we  have  before  fliewn,  the  Wittenagemot,  or 
an  aflemWy  of  the  wife  and  prudent  men  ot  the  nation, 
which  compofed  their  national  council  and  legiflative  au- 
thority. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  that  one  of  thefe  fmall 
kingdoms  was  compofed  of  five  fiiires,  then  a  deputy 
from  every  tithing  u  ithin  the  five  ihires  meeting  toge- 
ther, would  compofe  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  little  kingdom  to  which  they  belonged. 
This  agrees  with  what  St.  Amand  fays,  in  his  Effay 
on  the  Legiflative  Authority  of  England,  that  the  Judges, 
or  chief  officers  of  the  tithings,  reprefented  the  tithings 
in  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot  or  Parliament. 

We  know  very  well  what  town  tithings  or  boroughs 
are,  becaufe  they  are  now  in  ufe  in  fome  refpeds,  for 
the  fame  purpofe  as  formerly  ;  but  we  are  not  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  dimenfions  of  the  rural  tithings,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  efiablifhment.  But  it  is  very 
prob-.ble  that  the  divifion  in  the  land,  which  we  now  call 
the  High  Conflable's  divifion,  w  as  the  bounds  of  the  an- 

cicot 
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cient  rural  tithings  ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  pro- 
bable is,  that  the  High  Conftable  in  his  divillon  is  a  man 
of  a  very  high  authority,  even  at  this  day,  and  as  ancient 
a  peace  officer  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Honevsr,  be 
that  as  it  will,  from  what  has  been  faid  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  conrtituent  part  of  the  legiHative  authority, 
during  the  heptarchy,  confifted  of  two  bodies  of  men', 
which  were  both  ele6tive,  and  refpeftively  reprefented 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  thfc 
rural  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  as  a  confidcrable  alteration  was  made  in  this  re- 
fpe<5V,  at  the  union  of  the  feven  kingdoms  into  one  by 
Egbert,  the  grandfather  of  Alfred  tne  great,  which  laft 
prince,  like  another  Theodofiu?,  new  modelled  the  con- 
ilitution  then  in  beirig,  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
remark  theconftitucnt  parts  of  the  parliaments  and  thd 
rights  of  election  of  the  people,  during  the  Heptarchy. 

Firfl,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  town  tithings,  or 
boroughs,  were  always  their  chfef  magilirates,  for  the 
time  being,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  which  they  were 
annually  elefted  by  every  man  that  was  a  refident  inha- 
bitant, and  that  paid  his  fliot  and  bore  his  lot. 

Secondly,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  rural  tithings  were 
likewife  their  chief  magiflrates  for  the  time  being,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office  j  to  which  they  were  annually  elefted, 
by  every  man  that  was  a  relident  inhabitant  of  a  rural 
tithing  and  that  paid  his  fliot,  and  bore  his  lot. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  people  never  delegated 
their  power  to  their  members  of  Parliament,  for  a  lon- 
ger time  than  one  year.     Becaui"^  the  powers  vefled 
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in  them  muftof  courfe  expire  widi  their  office;  they 
being  mayors  or  chief  magiftrates,  in  their  relpefHve 
divilions.  And  before  fuch  a  member  was  out  of  his 
office,  as  a  Mayor,  he  was  obliged  by  ha-  (e,x  o^cio) 
to  aflemble  the  people  of  the  town,  for  the  election  of 
officers  to  ferve  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  the  principal  of 
whom  was  their  Mayor  ele£t,  who  confequently  was  their 
Member  eleft.  And  for  the  fame  reafoii,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  King,  to  continue  the  fame  Parliament 
longer  than  one  year.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  Conflitu- 
tion  hath  doubly  armed  itfelf  againfl  long  parliaments, 
by  confining  the  power  of  the  Members,  within  the  duty 
of  an  annual  office. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN. 


ExtraH  from  a  Letter  to  bit  Grace  the  Archh\ff}op  of  Can* 
terhury^  hy  Richard,  Lord  B {/bop  of  Landajf, 

VV  ITH  refpect  to  the   influence  of  the 
Crown,  I  have  confidered  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  In  the  embarrafling  fituations  of  private  life,  we  all 
acknowledge  the  propriety  and  feel  the  utility  of  confult- 
ing,  not  humble  and  pliant  dependants,  but  fenfible  and 
independent  friends,  when  our  own  underftandings  arc 
diftrafted  by  doubts,  heated  by  refentment,  inftigated  by 
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ambition,  deprefTed  by  defpair,  or  deranged  and  diflem- 
pered  by  the  violence  of  any  afflidion,  the  advice  of  an 
honeft,  independent  and  difpaflionate  friend,  is  of  the 
greateft  ufe  ;  it  may  often,  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
given,  be  very  unpalatable,  but  it  i^  always  falutary,  and 
we  feldom  fail  to  repent  the  not  having  taken  it.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  men  in  elevated  fituations,  that  they 
feldom  meet  with  friends  who  will  fpeak  plainly  to  them, 
or  attempt  to  flop  their  career  of  folly  and  extravagance ; 
the  fear  of  offending  cramps  the  difpofition  of  advifing ; 
many  a  great  eftate  has  been  fooliflily  diffipated — many 
a  fair  charafter  undone,  by  the  timid  forbearance,  the 
interefled  acquiefcence  of  expecting  dependents,  which  ^^ 
might  have  been  preferved  entire  and  unfullied,  by  the 
firm  remonftrance  of  an  honeft  friend.  This  obfeiva- 
tion  is  certamly  as  applicable  to  the  concerns  of  public 
as  of  private  life  ;  the  advice  of  an  independent  parlia- 
ment is  as  ferviceable  to  the  Crown  as  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent fiiend  is  to  an  individual.  We  know  by  whom 
it  was  faid,  Where  no  Council  isy  the  people  fall  \  but  in 
thf  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is  fajety  ;  and  we  know 
too  that  the  wife  king  who  faid  it  would  have  faid  no 
fuch  thing  had  he  fufpe(5led  that  an  external  influence, 
rather  than  an  internal  conviction,  would  have  rendered 
his  multitude  of  counfellors  all   of  the  fame  kind  as    * 

*  »  *  *  ***»» 

*  ♦  *  *  **♦*♦ 
For  my  own  part,  and  I  verily  believe  I  am  far  from 
being  Angular  in  my  notions,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
publickly  declaring  to  your  Grace,  what  I  have  a  thou- 
fand  times  before  declared  to  my  friends  in  private,  that 
I  never  entertained  Hie  moft  diftant  defire  of  feeing  ei- 
ther the  democratical,  or  the  ariftocratical  fcale  of  the 
nationi  outweigh  the  monarchical  j    not  one  jot  of  the 
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egal  prerogative  did  I  ever  wifh  to  fee  aboliflied  ;  not 
)ne  tittle  of  the  king's  influence  in  the  ftate  to  be  de- 
Iroyed,  except  fo  far  as  it  was  extended  over  the  deli- 
Jerations  of  the  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown, 
)r  the  parliamentary-  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  I 
)wn  I  have  withed,  and  I  own  (wuh  a  heart  as  loyal  as 
:he  loyaleft)  that  I  Ihall  continue  to  wi(h,  ihat  an  in- 
Suence  of  this  kind  may  be  diminiftied  ;  becaufe  I  firmly 
[)eiieve  that  its  diminution  will,  eventually,  tend  to  the 
:onfer\-ation  of  the  genuine  conftitution  of  our  countr}' ; 
:o  the  honour  of  his  Majefty's  government ;  to  the  la- 
bility of  the  Hanover  fucceflSon  ;  and  to  the  promotion 
jf  the  public  good.  Had  the  influence  here  fpoken  of 
been  Icls  predominant  of  late  years,  had  the  meafures 
of  the  Cab'net  been  canvafled  by  the  wifdom,  and  tem- 
pered by  the  moderation  of  men  exercifing  their  free 
powers  of  dcliberatioD  for  the  common  weal,  the  bright- 
ell  jewel  of  his  Majefty*s  crown  bad  not  now  been  tar- 
niflied ;  the  ilrongeft  limb  of  the  Bricifli  empire  had  not 
now  been  rudely  fevered  from  its  parent  if^ock. 

**  I  make  not  this  remark  with  a  view  of  criminating 
any  fet  of  minitlers  (for  the  befi  may  be  miftaken  in 
their  judgments,  and  errors  which  arc  paft  Ihould  be 
forgotten,  buried  in  the  zeal  of  all  parties,  to  rectify  the 
mifchiefs  they  have  occafioned )  but  fimply  to  fhew  by  a 
recent  example,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  when 
exerted  by  the  Cabinet  over  the  fuhik  counfellors  of  the 
king,  IS  a  circumftance  fo  far  from  being  to  be  wiflied 
by  his  true  friends,  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  the  real 
interefts  and  honour  of  the  Crov.  n  itfelf,  as  it  is  odious  to 
the  people  and  dcftruftive  of  public  liberty  ;  it  may  con- 
tribute to  keep  a  prime  MiniHer  in  his  place,  contrary  to 
the  fenie  of  the  tf»-jfeft  and  bell  part  of  the  community ; 
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it  may  contribute  to  keep  the  King  himfelf  unacquainted 
with  the  people's  wiflies,  but  it  cannot  do  the  King  or  the 
State  any  fervice.  To  maintain  the  contrary,  is  to  fatyr- 
ize  his  Majefty's  Government ;  it  is  to  infinuate  that  his 
views  and  interefts  are  fo  disjoined  from  thofe  of  his  peo- 
ple, that  they  cannot  be  effeduated  by  the  uninfluenced 
concurrence  of  honeft  men. 

**  It  is  far  beneath  the  cbarafter  of  a  great  and  an  up- 
right Monarch,  to  be  fufpeded  of  a  defire  to  carry  any 
plans  of  Government  into  execution  in  oppofition  to  the 
fentiments  of  a  free  and  enlightened  parliament ;  and  the 
Minifter  who  fhould  be  bafe  enough  to  advife  him  to 
adopt  luch  an  arbitrary  fyftem  of  Government,  or  fliould 
fupply  the  corrupted  means  of  carrying  it  on,  would  de- 
ferve  the  execration  of  every  man  of  integrity,  and  would, 
probably,  fooner  or  later,  meet  with  the  deferved  deteft- 
ation  of  the  Prince  himfelf.  It  is  of  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
(there  is  no  impropriety  1  hope  in  borrowing  truth  from  j 
Tragedy,  fince  Chryfoflom  is  faid  to  have  flcpt  with  even  i 
an  Ariftophanes  under  his  pillow)  it  is  of  fuch  men  as  thefe 
the  puet  fpeaks : 

It  is  the  curfe  of  Kings  to  be  attended 

By  flaves  that  take  their  humour  for  a  warrant ; 

And  who,  to  be  endeared  to  a  King, 

Make  it  no  cohfcicnce  to  Ueftroy  his  Honour.. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  meafure  more  likely  than  an^ 
other  to  preferve  pure  and  unblemiihed  the  honour  o 
the  Crown  ;  to  fecure  its  moft  valuable  rights ;  to  proi  i 
cure  for  it  warm,  bold,  determined  friends,  who,  in  tlv*  i 
hour  of  danger,  would  iiipport  it  at  the  hazard  of  the! 
lives,  againft  foreign  or  <tomeilic  infult — I  verily  believ, 
it  to  be,  the  €ftablilhin|[,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  ind«j 
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pendency  of  the  feveral  Members  o^Iwth  Houfei  of  Par- 
liament. 

[T!»e  above  ExtraA  «lefen-es  to  be  printed  ia  letters  of  gold,  for 
tliemany  very  beautiful  fentiraents  it  contains  of  deep  political  know- 
ledge, genuine  patriotifm,  and  reafoning  founded  on  the  immoveable 
bafis  of  cool,  (Jifpaffionateand  impartial  deliberation,  guided  and  di- 
refted  bv  the  moft  unclouded,  penetrating  and  brilliant  intelleft.  It 
is  an  highly  ufeful  and  inftruclive  leffon  beth  to  the  King  and  the  Ih- 
dividual ;  and  cannot  fail,  like  the  eleftric  fire,  of  linking  both  the 
heart  and  the  head  with  the  moft  imprefiive  coa%-iilioa;  except  ii 
'  thofe  deplorable  cafes,  where  both  are  rendered  calloxis  or  repulfr.c, 
by  the  deftrudtive  prejudices  refulting  from  thut  bafe  and  contami- 
nating influence  it  fo  feelingly  defcribes  and  laments,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  pointedly  and  forcibly  holds  forth,  as  deferring  the  univerfal 
reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  all  good  men,  and  true  lovers  of  their 
own,  and  their  country's  freedom. — Tin  EiL:cri.J 


FRENCH  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS, 

BY    THE    NATIONAL    ASSEMELY. 


The  Declaration  of  Rights  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
National  Affembly  of  France,  and  fandlioned  by  the  Kmg,  and 
%vhich  forms  the  bafis  of  the  new  Conllitution  of  France,  hav- 
ing been  frequently  abufed,  vilified,  and  mifreprefented  in  many 
of  the  public  Prints,  we  here  infert  the  following  Tranflation  of 
it,  which  we  think  holds  out  to  the  world  an  inflrudlion  ou  tLe 
fubjeifl  of  Civil  Government  of  the  very  hrft  confequence. 


X  HE  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  Fran'ce 

formed  into  a  National  Affembly,  coniidering  that  igno- 
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ranee,  negleft,  or  contempt  of  human  rights,  are  the 
fole  caufes  of  public  misfortunes  and  corruptions  of  go- 
veinments,  hrve  refolvcd  to  fet  forJi,  in  a  folemn  de- 
claration, thefe  natural,  iraprefcriptible,  and  unalienable 
rights :  that  this  declaration  being  conllantly  prefent  to 
the  minds  of  the  body  focial,  they  may  be  ever  kept  at- 
tentive to  their  lights  and  their  duties :  that  the  ads  of 
the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  of  government  be- 
ing capable  of  being  every  moment  compared  with  the 
end  of  political  infli^tutiuns,  may  be  more  refpeded  :  and 
alio  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being  di- 
rc^ed  by  fimple  and  inconteftibie  principles,  may  always 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Cnnftitution,  and  the 
general  happinefs. 

I'or  thefe  reafons  the  National  AiSEMELY  doth 
recognize  and  declare,  in  the  prefence*  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  with  the  hope  of  his  bleffing  and  favour,  the 
followihgydcr^^  Rights  of  Men  and  of  Citizens. 

I,  Men  were  born  and  always  contimie  free  and  equa 
in  refpett  of  their  rights.  Civil  diftindions,  thereforcs 
can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility, 

2k  The  end  of  all  political  j^ociations,  is  x\\t  prefer^ 
vation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man  ; 
and  thefe  rights  are,  Liberty,  Security,  and  Refiftance 
of  Oppreflion. 

3.  The  riatlofl  is  elTentially  the  fource  of  all  fove- 
ieignty;;  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men, 
be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not  expreflly  derived 
from  it. 

4.  Political  Liberty,  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing 
whatever  does  not  injure  another.    The  exercife  of  the 
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natural  rights  of  every  man,  has  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  which  are  necellary  to  fecure  to  eveiy  other  mar- 
tbe  free  exercife  of  the  fame  rights ;  and  thefc  limits  arc 
determinable  only  by  the  law. 

5.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to 
fociety.  What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  (hould  not 
be  hindered ;  nor  Ihould  any  one  be  compelled  to  that 
which  the  law  does  not  require. 

6.  The  law  is  an  expreffion  of  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity. All  citizens  have  a  eight  to  concur,  either  per- 
fooally  or  by  their  reprefentatives^  in  its  fonnation.  It 
fliould  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether  it  protefts  or  punifties ; 
and  all  being  equal  in  its  fight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all 
honours,  places  and  emplo3^ment,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent abihtiea — without  any  other  diilindlion  than  that 
created hy  their  virtues  and  talents* 

7i  No  man  fhould  be  accufed,  arrefted,  or  held  io 
confinement,  except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  aiid 
according  to  the  forms  which  it  has  prefcribed.  All  v.ho 
promote,  folicit,  execute,  cr  caufe  to  be  executed  arbi- 
trary  orders,  ougiit  to  be  puniQied  ;  and  every  citizen 
called  upon,  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought 
immediately  to  obey,  and  renders  himfclf  culpable  by  re- 
fiftance. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  impofe  no  other  penalties  th^v 
fach  as  are  abfolutely  and  evidently  necelTiry  i  rnd  no 
one  ought  to  be  puniftied,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  pronuU- 
gated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied, 

9.  Every  man  b«ing  prefumed  innocent  till  he  has 
been  convicted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indif- 
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perifible,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  neceflary  to  fe- 
cure  his  perfon,  ought  to  be  provided  agaiuil  by  the  law, 

10.  No  man  ought  to  be  molefted  on  accoiuit  of  his 
opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  diilurb  the  public 
order  ellablifhed  by  the  law.* 

11.  The  unreflrained  communication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions,  being  one  of  the  moft  precious  rights  of  man, 
every  citizen  may  fpeak,  write,  and  publifli  freely,  pro- 
vided he  is  refponfible  for  the  abufe  of  this  liberty  ia 
cafes  determined  by  the  law.f 

12.   A 

*  Intoleraace  of  religion,  aiiJ  reftraints  on  tlie  difcuffion  of  Spe- 
culative points,  have  bcenfome  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  flow  progrefs 
of  human  improvement,  anU  the  miferies  of  the  world.  We  could 
therefore  have  wifhed  to  fee  in  fuch  an  inIlru(5tion  to  the  world  as 
this  declaration  contains,  an  article  ftrongly  reprobating  thefe  evils. 
This  tenth  article  does  not,  we  think,  fufficiently  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe.  For  it  is  obvious  that  in  Turkey,  writing  igaiaf^  Mahomet; 
in  Spain,  againft  the  Inquifition ;  and  in  every  country,  againft  its 
eftablifhed  do(5lrines,  is  a  dillurbance  of  public  onler  eftabliflied  by 
law  i  and  therefore  according  to  this  article  puniftiable. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  been  permitted  to  write 
againft  the  Star  Chamber,  and  thereby  to  polfefe  the  minds  of  the 
public  with  its  abominable,  and  deflnidlivc  tendency,  wuilld  it  fo 
foon  have  been  abolifhed  ? — The  Editors. 

■)•  The  eleventh  article  is  worthy  of  the  veiy  refpeiHable  pro- 
pofer  of  it,  but  in  fome  degree  liable  to  tlie  fame  objedlion  as  the 
tenth.  Laws  may  be  unjuft,  and  determine  the  faireft  difcuflions  of 
fpeculative  points  and  tlie  befl  publications,  to  be  abufes  of  Liberty. 
At  Rome,  a  few  years  ago,  the  publication  of  one  of  the  greateft 
productions  of  human  genius  was  deemed  an  abufe  of  Liberty,  and 
prohibited,  becaufe  it  allerted  the  motion  of  the  earth.    Even  in 
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12.  A  public  force  being  neceffary  to  giv:e  fecurity  to 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  inilituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  parti- 
cular benefit  of  the  perfons  with  whona  it  is  entrafted. 

13.  A  common  contribution  being  neceffary  for  the 
fiipport  of  a  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  ex- 
peaces  of  Government,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally 
a;Tioog  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to 
their  abilities.. 

1 4..  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  his 
reprefentative,  to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  neccffity 
of  public  contributions,  theappropriacioaof  them,  their 
amount,  mode  of  afleffment,  and  duration. 

U  2  15.  Every 

England,  at  this  day,  its  laws  determina  every  thing  written  or  fp*)- 
keu  ajainft  the  doariiie  of  the  Trihity,  to  be  puuifliable  by  fiiica 
::ad  iniprifoiiraeut. 

We  fubmit  tj  the  public  confiJeration,  w  hether  in  this  inftanco 
tbe  foUuwiug  woidd  n  Jt  be  better. 

"  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  profefs  and  praifllfe,  vv'thout 
"  moleftation,  or  the  lofsof  any  civil  privilege,  tiiat  mode  of  religious 
"  faith  and  worship  which  he  thinks  mofl  acceptable  to  his  maker  ; 
♦'  and  alfo  to  difcufs  freely  by  fpaaking,  writing  and  publifhing  all 
"  fpeculative  points,  provided  he  does  not  by  anyowr;  zA  or  direS 
"  invahoa  of  the  righrs  of  otliers,  break  the  peace,  cr  attempt  to  1 
'-jure  any  one  in  his  perfon,  property,  or  good  name." 

The  Tenth  Article,  on  which  we  hnve  remarked,  was  probably 

compromife  between  oppofite  fentimenrs  of  the  National  Afftmbiy 

:  France,  an.l  may  we  hope  in  fome  future  t'zne,  be  re-co.ih.!ered. 

^fr.  Robaud  de  St.  Eticr.ne,  a  proteftant  clergymiD,  and  a  Member 

of  the  Affembly,  delivered  a  fpeech  ag;di;A  it  full  of  el«Kjuenv€,  an4 

:;  f  the  juftjft  {eatimenrs. 
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J  5.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  it3 
agents  an  account  of  their  condudt. 

16.  Every  community,  in  which  a  reparation  of  pow- 
ers, and  a  fecurity  of  rights,  is  not  provided  for,  wants 
a  Conftitution. 

1 7.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  facred, 
no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cafes  of  evi- 
dent public  neceffitv,  legally  afcertained,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  a  previous  juft  indemnity. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentlemen^ 

The  very  judicious  remarks  of  your  correfpondent  CiWj,  on  the  ab- 
furdity  and  evil  confequences  of  mixing  PoLtics  with  Religion, 
have  brought  to  my  miiul  the  following  Kcfleclions  of  the  can- 
did and  pious  Bifhcp  Buruet  on  this  fubjedl :  by  giving  them  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Mifcellany,  you  will  oblige  your  coflftant 
leader, 

RUSTICUS. 

K d,  near  Woikjaf. 


"P. 


OLITTCS  and  party,  eat  out  among  us  not 
only  fludy  and  karmug,  but  what  is  infinitely  more  va- 
luable, a  true  fenfc  of  r  ligion,  with  a  fincere  zeal  in 
advancing  that  for  which  the  Son  of  God  both  lived  and 
died,  and  to  which  thofe  whoare  rtceivcd  into  ;.oIy  or- 
flers  have  vowed  to  dedicate  their  lives  and  labours.  Cla- 
mours 
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mours  of  fcandal  in  any  of  the  clergy  are  not  verj'  fre- 
quent; but  a  remifs,  unthinking  courfe  of  life,  with 
little  or  no  application  to  ftudy,  and  the  bare  perform- 
ing of  that,  which,  it  not  done,  would  draw  ceniurcs 
when  complained  of,  without  ever  puriuing  the  duties 
of  the  paftoral  care  in  any  fuitable  degree,  is  but  too 
common,  as  well  as  too  evident. 

But  if  there  is  too  vifible  a  coldnefs  among  us,  in 
that  which  requires  our  greateft  heat  and  zeal,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  flaming  heat  about  matters  in  which  more 
gentlenefs  p.nd  a  milder  temper  would  both  look  better, 
and  more  effeflually  compafs  that  which  is  defigned  by 
it — I  mean  as  to  the  Diflenters.  Bitter  railing?,  or  a 
rough  behaviour  cannot  make  many  convens.  To  ftudy 
the  grounds  of  their  feparation  thoroughly,  to  anfwer 
them  calmly,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  gentlenefs,  ex- 
prefling  no  uneafinefs  at  the  liberty  granted  them  by 
law,  is  a  method  that  will  never  fail  of  lucceeding  to  a 
great  degree.  Other  methods  do  confirm  their  preju- 
dices, and  heighten  their  averfion  to  thofe  who  treat 
them  as  enemies,  on  delign  to  ruin  them,  and  not  as 
friends  on  defign  to  gain  them. 

God  be  thanked,  we  are  delivered  from  a  remnant  of 
Popery  that  fluck  too  long  to  us, — I  mean  perfecution 
for  confcience  fake ;  for  the  breaches  on  a  man's  liberty 
or  goods,  are  as  really  a  perftcution,  as  that  which  ftrikes 
at  his  perfon.  If  ac  judge  of  this  matter  by  our  Saviour's 
rule,  of  doing  to  others  as  voe  =iuouU  have  others  Jo  to  us,'-~ 
if  we  would  but  honcllly  alk  ourfelves,  how  we  would 
have  thofe  of  another  religion  deal  with  us,  if  we  were 
living  in  countries  where  we  mull:  depart  from  the  legal 
cftablifliraent  if  wc  refolved  to  follow  the  didates  of  our 

con- 
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confciences,  the  queflion  would  fson  be  decided.  Our 
zeal  ii)  point  of  conformity  feems  too  flrong  ;  while  we 
I'eem  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  *  indolence  and  inlenfibility  as 
to  other  important  matters.  The  breach  between  us  and 
the  DilTenters  is  very  artfully  widened,  and  a  new  fcene 
opened  for  jealoufy  and  aniniofity,  which  has  been  ma- 
naged with  fuch  art  and  fuccefs,  that  bodiesof  men  own- 
ing the  fame  religion,  and  the  lame  government,  are 
yet  as  iinich  alienated  from  orre  another,  if  nrot  more,  than 
ii  their  differences  were  ever  fo  great  aiKl  \ifiblc.f 


*  If  it  be  out  of  a  principle  of  Gh.ir'ty  and  lore  to  men's  fovils,  that 
they  deprve  thum  of  their  eftaies,  ftarve*antl  torment  them  in  nui- 
fome  prifons,  and  in  the  end  take  away  their  livis.  ^I  fay  if  all  tiiis 
be  done  to  make  men  chriftians,  why  then  do  they  fulfcr  ■whonauni, 
fraud,  malice,  and  fuch  like  enormities,  to  abound  .fo  much  among;  tlieir 
own  people  ?  Thcfe,  and  futh  like  things  arc  certainly  more  con- 
trary to  the  gloiy  of  God,  to  the  parity  of  the  Church,  and  to  the- 
falviition  of  fouls,  than  any  confciencious  diffent  from  ecclefiaftkal 
ttecifion,  or  reparation  from  pnblic  worftiip  whilfl  accompanied  with 
iimoc^ncy  of  life!  Wliy  then  does  this  burning  ze^il  for  the  glory  of 
jGod  and  the  Church,  pais  by  thofe  moral  vices  and  wickednelfeg'- 
with  ut  a  ly  chaflifement,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  men  to 
be  diametrically  oppi'fite  to  the  profeflTion  of  chriflianity  ;  and  ler.d' 
all  its  nerves  either  to  the  introducing  of  cei  emonies,  or  to  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  opinions,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  about  new  and 
intricate  matters  that  exceed  the  capacity  o'f  01  dinary  imderllandings  ? 

Locke  OH  Toleration, 

f  The  gooJ  Bifbop  wrote  this  about  the  time  when  Sachevera!  and 
hh  brethren  f  high  Church,  were  ufing  every  artifice  to  create  dif- 
putes  and  jea'tnifies  among  the  Dirfentei  s,  an  account  of  their  attacli-  • 
me  it  to  civil  and  rclig'ous  liberty,  and  with  a  view  (as  it  afterwards 
iippeared)  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  Another  attempt  of  the  like 
kind  was  made  in  the  year  1745,  but  it  failed,  and  the  Diilenters' 
•fcai-ed  :  after  which  the  fpirit  of  bigotry,  fubdued  c'uring  the 
re.Tiainder  of  the  reign  of  that  excellent  priace  Geo.  II,  unlefs  inJeed 

we 
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I  will  fay  nothing  that  may  juftly  provoke  ar 
fmce  I  am  ranked  among  thofe  called  Io-m  churcn  n-cn, 
I  will  open  all  that  I  know  is  parfioular  to  them.  They 
•are  cordially  zealous  for  the  church,  as  eftaWiflied  by 
law  :  but  yet  they  think  no  human  conftitution  is  ^o 
perfect,  as  not  to  be  mended,  and  that  the  Church  would 
be  more  fecure  and  more  unexceptionable  if  the  admini- 
ftra:ion  of  its  difcip'ine  were  put  into  other  hand;,  and 
into  a  better  method.  They  lay  fbe  foundation  of  all  that 
they  believe  concerning  the  Chriflian  religion  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  thefe  and  chefe  only  are  the  meafure  and 
f!andard  of  their  faith.  They  are  far  from  condemning 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  fmce  this  ftrikes 
at  the  root  of  the  reformation,  which  could  never  have 
been  compaffed,  if  private  men  had  not  a  right  to  judge 
for  themfelves.  On  the  contrary,  they  think  every  man 
is  bound  to  j»dge  for  himfelf^  which  indeed  he  ought  to 
do,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  all  humility  and  cau- 
tion. 


wt  except  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  keep  it  up  by  the  high  party  iu 
their  30th  of  January  fermoiis.  But  upon  the  Diifenters  applying  for  a 
rspe.1l  of  tlie  Tell  A<fl,  this  Ipint  has  revived  again  in  full  visovir,  and 
is  now  fpreading  its  malignant  influence  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  harih  treatment  of  Diflemers  (fays  a  fpiritsd  %vriter)  is  fo  averfe 
to  all  honefl  policy  as  may  iaduoe  the  fufpicion  that  thsir  civil  cha- 
raifter,  their  well  infonned,  and  well  tempered  loyalty,  their  jca- 
loufy  of  power,  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  inflexible  oppofition  to  all  evil  miniflers,  coi)fti:ut«  their  moft 
unpardonable  crime.  It  is  an  ill  omen,  and  which  ought  to  alarm 
every  fr  end  to  law  and  liberty,  when  a  Bri:iih  adrainifli-atioa  l>c- 
comes  hoftile  to  Difieuters.  Thofe  periods  of  our  hlilory,  which 
luve  l>een  favourable  to  Dilfcnrers,  have  been  tlie  moll  favourable 
to  freedom,  and  are  thofe  which  a  Briton  glones  to  review  ;  while 
difgraceful  have  been  tlwfe,  and  dangerous  to  a  Briton's  rigl-ts  in 
which  the  D.Ifcntcrs  have  been  fufpeifted,  harralTcd  and  perfecu;. 
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As  to  matters  of  temporal  concern,  they  think  that 
all  the  obedience  and  fubniilTion  which  is  fettled  by  our 
liivvs  to  the  perfons  of  our  Princes,  ought  to  be  paid  them 
for  confcience  fake.  But  if  a  mifguided  Prince  fliall 
take  on  him  to  diflblve  our  Conftitution,  and  to  fubjedl 
the  laws  to  his  pleafure,  they  think  that  if  God  oiFers  a 
remedy,  it  is  to  be  received  with  all  thankfulnefs.  For 
thefe  reafons  they  rejoiced  in  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
tinue faithful  and  true  to  the  fettlement  then  made,  and 
to  the  fubfequent  fettlements.  They  think  there  is  a 
full  power  Ib  the  legifiature  to  fettle  the  Crown  and  to 
fecure  the  Nation.*  They  know  of  no  unalterable  in- 
defeafible  right  but  what  is  founded  on  the  law. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  our  difunion  not  only  weakens 
us,  but  diverts  us  from  that  which  ought  to  be  our 
chief  concern,  to  the  unhappy  confequences  that  follow 
formed  parties  ;  fo  if  we  will  not  take  warning  from  our 
Saviour's  words,  that  a  kingdom  divuicd  agalnjl  itfelf 
cannot  J^and^  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fuch  a 
breach,  even  without  the  advantages  an  enemy  may 
make  of  it,  will  be  fatal  ;  while  as  the  Apoflle  fays,  hy 
our  devouring  one  another^  vje  may  come  to  be  confumed 
one  of  another^* 

FOR 

*  Tiiere  is  a  remarkable  coincic'ence  between  the  political  fenti- 
raents  of  this  great  man,  and  thofe  of  the  late  amiable  Vnct.  Their 
fate  was  alfo  fimilar;  for  the  good  Bifliop  was  as  groffly  abufed  and  - 
mifreprefented  by  the  high  church  aod  tory  writers  of  his  day,  as 
Pr/Vfi  has  been  by  a  more  modenr  author  of  the  lame  illiberal  fra- 
ternity. "  Bifhop  B.  (Jayi  ^rchdtacon  Blackburn)  was  never  a  fa- 
*'  vourite  with  that  part  of  the  clergy  whoflilethemfclves  oithodox. 
*'  lie  was  apt  to  fpeak  liis  mind  ireeiy  concerning  fuch  things  in  the 
<'  Church  as  he  thought  wanted  Reformation.  His  Paftoral  Care 
♦'  (a  woik.fo  called)  created  an  ofience  which  was  nevirjo  be  for-- 
t;i\cn.-' 


im) 


rOR  THE  PATRIOT. 


TO  MR. 

•Sir, 

J[T  may  perhaps  be  deemed  prefumption  for  aa 
unknown   individual  thus  publickly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion ;  ftill  greater  prefumption  to  fuppofc  that  bh  fcnti- 
ments  can   at  all  influence  your  political  conduft.     To 
men  furrounded  as  you  are  by  the  fycophants  of  power, 
^  4he  voice  of  remonftrance  is  ever  difagreeable  ;  bat  when 
it  iflues   from  the  mouth  of  one  who  lays  no  excluj'-je 
^  -claim  to  your  attention,  it   is  particularly  fo.     I  am  as 
nature  made   me,  fimply  a  man  ;    no  glittering   bauble 
'rnaments  my   breaft,  no   founding   title  fanctifies  my 
Tie.     As  an  Englifhman  alone,  as    a  member  of  that 
:  ody  whofe  purfe  defrays  the  extravagance,  and  whofe 
blood  flows  in  the  defence  of  Governnient,  I  claim  the 
right  of  addreffing  you ;    and  though  my  endeavours 
dellitute  of  all  fuccefs,  ftill  ftiall  I  boaft  the  grateful 
fleftion  of  having  performed  a  duty, 

I  eileem  it.  Sir,  the  duty  of  every  honed  citizen  to 
watch,  vk'ith  anxious  care,  the  conduct  of  his  governors ; 
to  be  mindful  that  the  appointed  proteftors,  do  net  be- 
come the  undifturbed  invaders  of  his  liberty.  He  has 
loo  much  at  Hake  to  be  indifferent.  Oue  iniquitous  ef- 
fort 
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fort  might  deprive  him  of  tbofe  rights  upon  which  de- 
pend his  freedom  and  his  happinefs.  Thus,  in  arraign- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  public,  one  who  has  deferted  his 
Inifl,  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  whofe  ftrongeft 
paflion  is  a  love  of  happinefs.  In  doing  this,  too,  he  afts 
the  part  of  a  benevolent  being  ;  for  as  opj)ieirion  is 
inoftly  general,  in  aflerting  his  owji  rights,  he  pleads  the 
caufe  of  his  fellow-men.  Such  are  my  motives  for  ad- 
drefling  yo\i. 

Your  late  oppofition  to  a  propofed  reform  in  Parlia- 
nient  has  aftoniflicd  the  nation.  With  indignation  has  it 
beheld  a  meafure  fo  evidently  i,ieceflary,  fo  un'/verfaliy 
defired,  and  fo  replete  wiiJi  good,  by  you  difcountenanced 
and  condemned.  Your  oppofition  ill  became  the  fon  of  an 
illuftrious  fenator,  who,  whether  in  or  out  of  power, 
could  plead  alike  the  generous  caufe  of  truth,  Juilice, 
not  interejiy  was  the  idol  of  his  foul.  Thus  did  his  elo- 
viuence  never  ceafe  to  attack  that  ftretch  of  power  by 
which  our  parliament  became  feptennial.  He  viewed  it 
as  the  tomb  of  Englifli  Liberty,  and  fought  by  early  re- 
formation, to  flop  the  gaping  fepulchre  His  efforts 
were  defeated.  The  completion  of  the  glorious  work 
begun  by  him,  remained  for  you.  It  was  expe(51ed  from 
you.  An  anxious  people  fondly  hoped,  the  virtues  ot 
the  father  would  be  inherited  by  the  fon  ;  that  a  meafure 
fanftioned  with  the  approbation  of  a  parent,  and  of  fo 
wife  a  legjflator,  you  would  with  eagernefs  and  pride 
fupport.  How  great  their  error !  Still  lefs  did  your  op- 
pofition become  a  confident  charader.  There  was  a 
time  when  yo\i  could  perceive  the  grofs  corruption  of 
our  parliament,  the  inequality  of  our  reprefentation— youj 
could  recommend  reform,  and  plead  with  energy  its  ne^j 
celTity.  Time  has  not  yet  obliterated  from  our  memo- 
ries 
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ries  the  exertions  of  your  youth.  They  claimed,  they 
obtained  eftecm.  A  remembrance  of  them  now,  howe- 
ver, ferves  but  to  blacken  more  your  prefent  condU'5\— 
How  great,  how  baneful  are  the  efFefts  of  power!  How 
treacherous  is  its  nature !  At  the  fame  moment  that 
it  fmiles  upon  its  votaries,  it  poifons  every  noble  avenue 
of  the  foul.  It  fupplants  the  virtues  of  the  man,  by  in- 
fnfing  the  vices  of  the  creature.  At  its  fiirine,  the  cla- 
morous tongue  of  patriotifm  becomes  for  ever  filent ;  or 
if  not  filent,  becomes  the  vile  fupporter  of  corruption. 
Diftingniflied  in  office,  you  are  infenfible  to  thofe  abufes 
you  have  before  deemed  fo  flagrant ;  if  they  ftill  exifl-, 
you  regard  them  no  longer  as  formidable.     I  deplore 

*  your  fate,  Sir!  That  your  faculties  fliould,  by  your 
exaltation,  fuffer  a  decreafe,  is  truly  a  painful  confide- 
ration.  It  is  poffible  that  intereft  may  have  tended  to 
leflen  their  acutenefs.  The  fame  revolution  has  not, 
however,  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  people 
flill  loudly  call  for  reform  ;  nor  has  your  apoftacy  a  lit- 
tle tended  to  increafe  their  ardour.  I  fliall  not  prefum.e 
to  point  out  its  propriety — you  know  it  well.     That  our 

'■  Teprefentation  is  groflly  unequal  and  unjuft,  contrary  to 
nature,  and  deftrudlive  of  the  rights  of  Englifhmen,  you 
will  not,  you  cannot  deny.  Yet  do  you  oppofe  reform  ! 
But  the  arguments  by  which  you  fupport  your  oppofi- 
tion,  are  fuch  as  will  neither  fatisfy  the  people,  nor  ex- 
culpate you  from  the  ferious  charge  of  tergiverfation.— • 
The  time  and  mode  of  propoilng  it,  you  call  improper, 
*'  The  tims^  inafrauch  as  we  at  prefent  enjoy  tranquillity^ 
"  and  that  tranquillity  might  be  endangered,  by  attempt- 
"ingit."  The  verieft  child  in  politics  would  ridicule 
an  objedion  fo  abfurd.  Is  then  the  moment,  when  a 
pfey  to  anarchy  and  confufion,  torn  by  civil  divifions,  or 
iVruggling  with  the  horrors  of  a  war,  moft  calculated  for 
reform  ?     Can  the  public  eye,  with  the  greateft  efficacy 

X  fearch 
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fearch  into  abufes,  when  its  attentiot^  is  arrefted  by  fiill 
greater  danger  frcm  abroad  ?  No  time  can  be  improper 
to  reform  injviftice  j  bur,  of  all  others,  peace  fliould  be 
preferred.  It  will  then  be  moft  defired,  moft  eafy,  and 
if  efteded,  moil  complete^  Such  is  our  fiuiation,  and 
on  this  we  placed,  with  confidence,  our  warmefl  hopes 
offiiccefsj  but — fuch  is  the  deceit  of  men  in  power  !— 
if  reform  be  propofed  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  they  bid 
lis  wait  for  peace  :  if  then  propofed,  we  are  told  that 
peace  may  be  endangered,*  Numerous  ar^  the  circum- 
ilances  which  confpire  to  render  theprefent  period  favou- 
rable to  our  dcfign.  It  is  not  limply  a  time  of  peace ;  it 
is  too  an  asra  of  reformation.  Man  ir///  be  free.  Ty- 
rants and  Defpots  tremble  on  their  thrones — their  exit  is 
fait  approaching.  A  fpirit  of  Liberty  pervades  the  hu- 
man ract — nor  can  the  arts  of  courtiers  Hop  its  courfe. 
With  greater  cafe  might  they  affix  boundaries  to  the  fea. 
We  cannot,  wirliout  emotion,  behold  this  regeneration  of 
our  fellow-men.  We  know  i»e  have  abufes,  and  fpurn 
at  the  idea,  that  a  nation  once  mojl  free,  fliould  foon  be- 
come leaji  fo.  IniifFerence  would  be  unworthy  of  Bri- 
tons. A  wife  phyfician  will,  by  a  fpeedy  remedy,  feek 
to  cure  a  wound,  which,  if  negletfled,  may  foon  become 
defperate.  But  all  times  it  appears  are  equally  impro- 
per to  reform  that  which  it  is  each  Stat.efman's  intereil  to 
perpetuate.  Such  were  not  your  feelings  when  you  firft 
fat  in  parliament — what,  fince  that  period,  has  occurred 
to  a-Jthorize  fo  great  a  change  of  fentiment  ?  I  know 
but  one  circumftance.  You  were  then  a  fimple  member 
of  the  Hovife  of  Commons — you  are  now  high  in  office. 
With  your  ilation,  it  has  appeared  convenient  to  change 
your  principles.  You  fliould,  however,  remember,  that 
the  difpofitlons  of  the  people  Hill  remain  the  lame.    They 

perceive, 

*  See  a  Mote  on  this  Ijead  Number  5-  p.  i6z — Tu  Editsrs. 
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perceive,  that  if  a  reformatioa  was  then  ccceuar)-,  its 
neceffity  is  now  become  much  greater.     The  inHuence 

of  the  C has  fince  that  time  been  gradually  increar- 

ing,  and  will  foon,  it  is  feared,  if  nol  diminiftied,  abibrb 

the  mangled  influence  of  every  other  power.     Our  P 

is  become  more  venal,  our  taxes  more  heavy  ;  the  doc- 
trine oi  confidence  was  not  then  echoed  from  every  comer 
of  the  Houfe,  nor  could  Miniilers,  with  impunit)-,  ex- 
pend millions  to  play  the  bul'y,  and  then  refufe  an  expla- 
nation  of  their  conduft.  In  fliort,  oiir  evils  were  not 
then  fo  great,  nor  did  they  affun^e  fo  feriaus  an  rlpef:. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  propofers  you  alfo  condemn. 
Publicly  to  avow  their  opinion?,  and  invite  the  people  to 
the  Standard  of  Reafon^  is  in  your  idea  dangerous.  Here 
again  I  cannot,  without  ftifiing  my  emotions,  but  ext- 
claim,  How  great  is  the  caprice  of  the  interefted  !  Every 
mode  of  concerting  a  reform,  is  to  them  equally  impro- 
per. To  plan  it  in /r/cu.v,  is  to  be  guilty  of  plots  and 
con/piracies ;  to  recommend  it  in  pnOiicy  draws  down  th« 
charge  of  open  reheUron,  But  wherein  coniifts  the  danger 
yon  fo  much  dread  ?  If  our  parliament  be  a  fiiir  and 
equal  reprefentationof  the  people,  ail  contrary-  afftrtioos 
will  be  received  as  falfehoods,  and  the  advancers  of  rhem 
foon  fall  into  oblivion  and  contempt.  If,  on  the  contraf- 
ry,  its  inequality  and  infufliciency  be  notorious,  how  can 
It  be  too  publicly  made  known  ?  Who,  but  the  inte- 
refted, would  oppofe  its  publicity,  or  diead  its  effeds  ? 
When  we  behold  fo  much  fear  manifefted  at  the  difcovery 
of  the  truth,  we  cannot  but  fufpeft  it  is  not  t)\t  pa:rict^ 
but  the  ftatcfman  that  is  alarmed.  The  declaration  of 
truth,  can  only  be  oppofed  by  thofe  vrhofe  intereft  it  is 
to  fupport  its  oppofite. 
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It  is  innocenf,  it  is  laudable  to  inftruft  the  people. 
Inactivity  and  lecrecy  are  equally  inconfiftent  with  the 
duty  of  Reprefenratives.  Appointed  hy,  and  a<5ting  for 
the  people,  it  is  their  duty  to  enlighten  rhe  minds  of  their 
conftituents ;  to  protect  their  liberties ;  to  inform  them 
of  thofe  abufes  which  corrode  their  happinefs,  and  to 
feek  their  confent  for  a  reformation,  when  it  evidently 
appears  to  them  to  be  highly  necellary.  How  difagree- 
able  loever  the  truth  may  be,  il  is  one,  which  no  fophiftry 
can  deny,  that  the  people,  and  they  alone,  are  the  fource 
of  all  legitimate  authority.  Their  luill  fhonld  be  the 
guide  of  legiflators ;  and  how  can  that  ivill  be  made 
known,  but  by  a  public  appeal  unto  them.  That  their 
minds  fhould  be  for  ever  doomed  to  wander  in  the  dark 
regions  of  ignorance,  is  now  the  folitary  wifh  of  Defpots 
and  their  creatures. Far  be  the  thought,  that  fo  in- 
human, fo  deteftable  a  wi(h,  fliould  be  found  in  the  breaft 
of  a  Britifh  Senator ! 

Not  content  with  a  fimple  oppofuion  to  a  parlianien- 
tary  reform,  to  that  you  add  infult.  When  you  inform 
us,  "  that  in  this  country,  you  do  not  believe  there  is 
•'  one  exifting  grievance  felt  at  this  hour ;  on  the  con- 
•'  trary,  that,  at  this  moment,  we  actually  enjoy  as  much 
*'  happinefs  as  we  ever  can,  or  any  rational  man  can  wifli 
<«  for" — you  muft  fuppofe  us  either  deftitute  of  fenfibi- 
Jity,  or  void  of  underftanding.  Docs,  then,  the  burden 
of  a  debt  amounting  to  260  millions,  conftitute  the  eflence 
of  national  profperity  ?  Can  the  poor^  from  their  fmall 
pittance,  contribute  to  defray  the  intereft  of  this  enormous 
ium,  and  not  feel  the  lofs  ?  Have  we  not  excife  laws,  by 
authority  of  which,  a  man  fliall  enter  even  in  the  dead  of 
night  our  dwellings,  fearch  our  property,  and  pry  into 
our  concerns  ?  Have  we  not  teft  laws,  which  impioufly 
difpute  the  wifdom  of  God,  in  having  made  the  minds  of 

men 
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men  as  various  as  their  features ;  which  ftigtr.atize  and 
forbid  thoufands  to  ferve  their  country,  becaufe  they 
obey  the  didtates  of  that  heavenly  monitor,  Confcience  ? 
What,  too,  is  (lavery,  but  that  ftate  in  which  a  man  is 
governed,  without  his  cmh  con/ent?  All  thofe,  then, 
who  are  by  law  incapable  of  affifting  at  elections,  give 
not  their  confent  to  Government,  and  are  thus  but  llaves. 
No  eloquence,  however  glowing — do  fophiftry,  however 
ingenious,  can  perfuade  us  thefe  are  not  grievakces  ; 
or  that,  whilft  they  exift,  "  our  happioefs  is  incapable 
"  of  an  increafc." 

To  fuppofe  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  wlfli  for  a 
reform  is  fmali,  or  their  power  inconfiderable,  is  to  in- 
dulge a  vain  and  dangerous  delufion.  Time  will  foon 
convince  you,  that  both  are  more  confiderable  than  you 
are  inclined  or  willing  to  believe.  Equally  vain  would  be 
the  expectation,  that  the  oppofition  they  receive  fronx 
courtiers^  v^ould  difcourage  them  in  a  juft  demand;^ 
Tbey  well  know,  that  intereft,  not  convictioo,  guides 
the  featiraents  of  thofe  pliant  and  fervile  gentr}-. 

By  attending,  without  ceGTation,  to  the  troubkd  ftate 
of  France,  and  exaggerating  thofe  evils  which  are  infef'a' 
Table  from  a  great  revolution,  the  venal  tribe  can  but 
alarm  the  timid  few,  whofe  affiflance  is  not  neccirar}'^ 
and  whcfe  oppofition  is  not  dreaded.  The  ft':ady  patriot 
perceives  the  aim  of  thefe  allufions,  and  fmiles  at  the 
folly  and  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  make  them.  In  the  bold 
alferiion  of  his  rights,  he  remains  alike  unmoved  byme 
artful  iafinuations  of  the  courtier,  the  wild  fuggcAions 
of  the  raQi,  or  the  cowardly  apprehtnfions  of  the  mere 
worldly  minded  man.— —Great,  howerer,  as  may  be 
your  abhorrence  of  the  principles,  and  much  as  you  may 
execrate  tbc  conduit  of  the  French,  they  prefcnt  impor- 
X  i  tant 
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tant  leflbns,  not  unworthy  of  attention.  From  the  fate 
of  their  oppreffors,  may  Governors  learn,  that  they  are 
not  invincible  ;  from  the  exertions  of  the  opprefled,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  infulted  with  impunity,  and  that  they 
can  break  their  chains  on  theu-  oppreff(>rs'  heads.  From 
hence,  too,  may  they  learn,  how  ill  judged  is  that  infa- 
tuated temerity,  which,  by  refufing  the  juft  demands  of 
a  people,  will  not  avert,  by  a  timely,  a  moderate^  and  ne- 
cejjary  PvEformation,  the  danger  infeparable  from  a 
Revolution.* 

CIVIS. 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty — which  we  referved  to  ourfelves— 
of  making  fome  flight  alterations  in  a  few  paffages  of  the  above  fen- 
fible  and  fpirited  letter. — The  Editors. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentlemen, 

\¥  in  returning  to  diftant  ages,  we  recount  the 
evils  which  have  fror»  time  to  time  preyed  upon  human 
happinefs,  we  find  none  more  eminently  fatal  than  war. 
In  the  dark  lift  of  the  agents  of  mifery,  it  holds  the  moft 
confpieuous  place.  To  footh  its  rigor,  or  if  poffible  to 
annihilate  its  power,  muft  be  the  prime  wifli  of  every 
lover  of  mai.kind.  It  fliould  be  the  point  from  which 
the  politician's  eye  fliould  never  veer,  and  the  philan- 
ihropift  in  his  labours  for  human  happinefs,  fliould  iiever 
lofe  it  from  view. 

Unhappily 
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Unhappily  for  mankind,  fuch  is  the  formation  of 
nearly  every  European  government,  as  to  preclude  thefe 
gene 'ous  feelings  from  the  breafts  of  minillers  and  kings.* 
Their  intcreft  points  to  war  as  the  fupport  of  their 
power ;  the  public  eye  arretted  by  its  grand  movement, 
they  hope  will  not  turn  towards  home.  It  is  curious  to 
mark  the  various  pretences,  by  which  nations  have  been 
excited  to  contention.  How  often  has  the  luft  of  am- 
bition, 

'■'  Montefquieii,  in  book  13.  chap.  17.  obfer^'es  thus,  "anew 
*•' diftemper  has  fpread  itfelf  over  Europe;  it  has  infefteU  our  Prln- 
*'  ces,  and  induces  them  to  keep  up  an  exotbitaat  nunriber  of  troops- 
"  It  has  re-doublii.gs,   and  cf  neceflity  becomes  contagious.     For  as 

"  loon  as  one  Prince  augments  what  he  Culls  liis  troops,  the  rsft  of 
"  courfe  do  the  fame,  fo  that  nothing  is  gained  thereby  but  the  public 
"  ruin.  Each  Monarch  keej-s  as  many  armies  en  foot  as  if  nis  pco- 
"  pie  were  in  danger  of  being  exterminatcil ;  and  they  give  the  name  of 
"  peice  to  this  genera!  effort  of  i2/ya|^a//i/?  4://.   ThusEuxopE  is  ni'ned 

•'  to  that  degree,  that  were  private  people  to  be  in  the  fame  fituation 

•'  as  the  three  mail  opvdent  powers  of  this  pnrt  of  the  world,  tt>ey 

"  would  not  have  neceflary  fubfiftence.  We  a-e  poor  with  the  riches 

and  commerce  of  the  jW  hole  univerfe ;  foon,  by  thus  augmenting 

'our  troops,  we  IhaU  have  nothing  butfoldiers,  and  be  reduced 
to  the  very  fame  fituation  as  the  Tarturs. 

"  Great  Princes,  not  latisfied  with  hiring  or  buying  troops  of  petty 
"  flates,  make  it  their  buCnefs  on  all  fidei  to  pay  lubfidies  for  allian- 
*'  ces,  that  is,  almoft  generally  to  throw  ow-jy  thtir  money. 

"  The  confequence  of  fuch  a  fituation  is,  the  p4rpeiual eufmtntation 
*'  of  taxts ;  and  the  mifchief  which  preveaB  all  future  remedy,  is, 
'that  U.ey  reckon  no  more  upon  tlieir  revenues,  but  to  go  to  war 
"  with  their  whole  capital.  It  is  notanunufual  thing  to  fee  Govern- 
"  ments  moitgage  their  funds  rvui  in  time  of  ftace,  and  to  employ 
"  what  they  call  extraordinary  mtaas  to  ruin  tliemfelves ;  means  fo 
**  extraordinary  indeed,  that  fuch  are  J  ardly  thr>ught  on  by  the  ato/i 
■'  extravagant  young  f[>enJtbrift" — Does  not  this  clearly  (bew  "  that 
"  war  Li  the  Pharoah  tabic  oi  Goverrjn'jr.*:,  aad  naiionj  the  dupes 
"  of  the  game:" 
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bition,  the  extenfion  of  trade,  the  fubjugation  of  colo- 
nies, deluged  countries  with  blood  ?  But  by  thefe  founds, 
the  national  ear  has  been  too  often  dulled  to  be  excited 
by  them  longer  ;  minifters  have  therefore  changed  the 
,  theme,  but  the  fubilance  yet  remains.  The  Balance  of 
Power  is  now  the  watch  word  of  war  j  it  is  for  its  pre- 
fcrvation  that  armies  are  led  out  to  mutual  deftruftion.. 

Whether  we  examine  into  the  juftice  or  expediency 
of  this  fyftem,  we  fliall  find  it  alike  improper.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  only  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
llender  ties  of  morality  ;  they  have  never  fandioned  any 
fupreme  coercive  power.  No  ftandard  has  been  even 
fixed  for  their  condufl-,  or  tribunal  eftablidied  before 
which  the  refraftory  ihould  be  arraigned.  T'bough  ci- 
vilized themfelves,  towaids  each  other,  they  are  in  a  ftate 
of  nature.  By  what  right  then  do  we  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  other  nations,  and  delineate  the  extent  of 
their  territories,  by  the  decifions  of  our  pkafure  ?  Such 
a  condu£t  is  unwarranted  ;  it  is  as  unjuft  as  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  each  other's  families,  or  limit  the 
cxteniion  of  each  other's  trade.  'I'o  a6l  fuch  a  part,  is 
to  infringe  the  facred  rights  of  the  individual ;  to  ad  the 
bully,    and  incur  a  jiiit  contempt. 

This  fyftem  of  politics  is  as  unwife  as  it  is  unjuft. 
Before  a  nation  engages  in  any  enterprize,  it  fliould 
weigh  in  equal  hands,  the  good  which  it  aims  at,  and  the 
evils  which  in  its  attainment  it  may  incur.  To  grafp  at 
good  which  is  only  to  be  attained  through  difficulties 
which  overbalance  its  excellence,  is  folly.  Yet  this  is 
moft  notorioufly  the  cafe  with  the  fyftem  I  fpeak  of. 
The  Balance  uf  Power  abftradedly  confidered,  is  a  deli- 
deratum  in  poUtics :  but  its  good  effefts  arc  far  from  that 

fupremacy 
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fupremacy  of  excellence  which  wou!d  compenfate  the 
ruin  of  our  finance,  and  the  lofs  of  our  citizens.  By 
plunging  a  nation  into  war,  it  entails  upon  it  a  long  fuc- 
cefiionof  its  miferics  ;  and  at  fuch  a  price,  would  a  wife 
people  attempt  the  purchafe  ? 

To  the  above  reafoning  it  is  commonly  objefted, 
tliJt  were  not  tiie  babnce  of  power  prefer ved,  thtf  liber- 
ties of  Europe  would  foon  be  abforbed  in  the  vortex  of 
fome  ambitious  Potentate.  But  this  is  an  ideal  evil ;  the 
nation  that  would  have  the  wifdom  to  keep  itfclf  in  peace 
would  have  the  courage  to  defend  itfclf  in  war  ;  and 
Ihould  fome  modern  Xerxes  aflail  its  freedom,  a  fecond 
Marathon  would  check  his  temerity,  and  its  revivified 
heroes  fcourge  him  from  its  plains. 

This  moil  important  fubjeft  is  very  eameftly  recom- 
mended to  the  confideration  of  his  co\intr)'men,  by 

Their  devoted  felknv  citizen, 

BRUTUS. 


A  Review  of  the  Profperity  of  England. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gtniltmcn, 


I 


Cannot  but  obferve  with  pleafure  the  flcurifli- 
ing  (late  of  our  country,  and  the  fuperiority  that  diftin- 

guiihes 
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giiiflies  it  above  the  refi  of  the  world  ;  but  my  fatisfac- 
rion  is  abated,  and  changed  to  anxiety,  when  I  recolIe6l 
the  caiifes  of  this  fuperiority.  I  behold  Liberty  efta- 
blifiied  in  the  new  world,  although  in  due  perfection,  yet 
in  infant  States,  whofe  time  is  employed  in  agriculture. 
But  in  thefe  infant  States,  where  population  is  fo  rapidly 
increafing,  the  Government  is  juft,  and  the  taxes  fo  eafv, 
the  inhabitants  will  doubtlefs,  in  a  (hort  time,  turn  their 
attention  to  manufaftures ;  in  which,  with  the  numerous 
advantages  they  poflefs  over  us,  they  will,  no  doubt,  foon 
excel  us,  and  when  the  demand  for  our  manufa^Slures 
ceafes  in  America,  it  will  be  a  fevere  blow  to  our  prof- 
perity. — -But,  perhaps,  the  principal  reafon  for  our  pre- 
fent  flouriftiing  ftate,  is  the  ftruggles  for  Liberty  that 
have  lately  taken  place  in  the  old  world.  Millions  of 
our  fellow- creatures  there,  have  long  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  ;  but  we  have  lately  beheld  a  large  and 
populous  nation  burft  its  fliackles  afunder,  and  leave  not 
fo  much  as  a  fliade  of  their  having  ever  exifled.  We 
now  behold  this  nation  ftfuggling  with  the  Defpots  of 
Europe,  who  are  leagued  againft  its  liberty.  Thus  en,; 
gaged  in  a  war,  and  under  the  difadvantages  that  muil 
certainly  attend  fo  complete  a  change  of  things,  her 
manufadturesare  negle<5led,  and  her  commerce  at  a  itand  j 
but  this  will  not  always  be  the  cafe.  France  may  be 
overpowered,  but  will  not  be  conquered ;  unlefs  the 
whole  race  of  her  citizens  is  exterminated.  They  have 
once  tafled  the  fweets  of  genuine  Liberty — they  will  no 
more  bend  their  necks  to  the  galling  yoke  of  Defpotifm. 
France  has  always  been  a  formidable  rival  to  our  trade, 
when  fhackled  by  the  moft  oppreffive  adminiftration  ; 
what  will  fixe  be  when  governed  by  laws  founded  on  the 
only  true  bafis  of  government — the  Rights  of  the  People  ? 
Inftead  of  confuming  part  of  our  manufaftures,  fhe  will 

fupply 
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fupply  her/elf^  and  with  the  fuperior  advantages  attached 
to. her  foil,  her  population,  and  the  fnnallnefs  of  her  na- 
tional debt,  compared  with  ours,  will  rival  us  in  all  fo- 
reign markets.  England  burthened  with  heavy  taxes, 
finliing  under  the  load  of  an  already  immenfe,  and  ftill 
increaling  debt,  governed  by  an  unequal  and  corrupt 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  muft  of  courfe  fall  from  its 
liimmit  of  glory,  unlefs  the  expences  of  Government 
are  diminifhed,  and  the  body  of  the  people  permitted  to 
have  a  juft  and  equal  reprefentatioa  in  parliament. 

But  we  are  told,  our  profperity  depends  on  having  "  a 
^' jiill  confidence  in  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  admini- 
"  ftration."  The  wifdom  of  Parliament  was  once  the 
boalt  of  this  nation,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
that  any  one  fhould  have  caufe  to  call  it  in  queftion  ;  but 
who  can  put  confidence  in  a  body  of  men  who  adopt  the 
plans* f  of  the  minifter,  inftead  of  the  fenfe  of  the  people, 
whofe  reprefentatives  they  ought  to  be.  The  little  re- 
gard and  attention  they  pay  to  the  voice  and  will  of  their 
conflituents,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  foundation  of  all  the 
grievances  that  pervade  the  other  departments  of  the 
Hate.    On  a  reform  of  this  body,   O  Britons,   depends 

)our 

*  RuHian  Armament. 

f  Thefe  plans  are  condudted  00  principles  as  fimplc  as  can  be 
..ell  imagined.  His  Majefty's  prime  minifter  comes  dcwn  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  with  meafures  pievioufly  concerted  in  the 
Cabinet;  he  propofes  his  bills,  and  the  Houfe  exclaims,  «  What  a  pro- 
digy of  wifdom!'  He  makes  his  motion,  and  that  is  carried  by  a 
{teat  majority,  as  virtuous  as  unbougbt.  A  fimilar  farce  is  carried 
on  in  the  Hcufe  of  Lords,  and  the  will  of  the  Cabinet  is  proclaimed 
as  the  will  of  the  People,  who,  perhaps,  all  the  while  are  lifting 
their  voice  againft  the  meafure,  and  execrating  its  author  and  his 
fnppor  ters. — The  Editors. 
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your  freedom.  Let  113  lay  afide  all  animofitics  and 
unite  in  this  great  caufe.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  tools - 
of  power,  to  make  diviflons  amongfl:  us,  and  perfuade 
us,  we  have  a  fufficient  degree  of  liberty  ;  but  let  us 
examine  for  ourfelves,  and  iee  what  this  our  boafted  fu- 
periority  over  other  nations  is  founded  upon.  If  you 
will  but  candidly  examine  the  fyftem,  by  which  our  mo- 
ney is  laviflied  on  worthlefs  obje^.ts  ;  on  the  fnpporters 
of  expenfive  Armaments,  uncoaftitutional  Excife  Laws, 
oppreffive  Game  Laws,  Tythes,  &c.  and  to  corrupt  your 
Reprefentatives — you  will  find  that  the  means  which  you 
furtiiilj,  by  the  fweat  of  your  brows,  towards  the  prefer- 
vation  of  your  property,  and  the  good  order  of  fociety, 
are  turned  agaiaft  youifelves  ;  you  will  (except  you  are 
deaf  to  couvidion)  join  hand  and  heart  with  the  friends 
of  Freedom,  in  their  endeavours  to  e}fc£t  a  Reform  fo 
truly  laudable,  and  lo  much  wanted.  A  Reform,  on 
which  the  continuance — perhaps  the  exiftence — of  your 
prefent  profperity  depends. 


A  PEASANT. 


Manchefer.)  Ma^  28,  1792. 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

Tuefday,   J0I7  lo. 


ON  PROPERTY. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 


I 


Sincerely  congratulate  the  country  at  large  on 
fo  great  an  acquifition  to  the  public,  as  your  truly 
valuable  publication,  I  can  fee  from  the  few  numbers 
already  in  circular  ion,  that  it  muft  be  prodo£live  of  the 
moft  beneficial  confequences  ;  as  through  its  means,  the 
intrinfic  and  ineftimable  contents  of  volumes,  which  (o 
purchafe  would  coft  thoufands,  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
public  eye,  within  the  compafs  of  a  price  light  and 
trifling,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  labourer  ::nd  mechanic,  who  choofes  to  inform  his 
mind,  in  preference  to  wafting  his  time  and  lavifhing  his 
money  at  an  alehoufe, 

Nc,  8  Y  The 
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The  ftate  of  ignorance,  which  in  your  adtlrefs  to  tiie 
public  yon  fo  feelingly  deplore  as  the  lot  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  this  nation,  is  alas  !  but  too  fatally  true  ; 
and  all  things  confidcred,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at.  To  the  difgracc  of  the  ruling  powers,  nopuhUc  fyfem 
of  education  has  ever  been  attended  to  in  this  country. 
The  partial  mode  which  has  been  adopted,  is  only  within 
the  reach  and  power  of  the  opulent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  is  univeifally  acknowledged,  fo  far  as  it  goes, 
to  be  the  worft  fyftem  in  Europe.  The  fons  of  our 
nobility  and  principal  gentry  are  generally  fent  abroad  to 
finifli  and  complete  their  ftudies,  and  our  Princes  of  tie 
"Bloody  even  to  begin  them.  Well,  indeed,  may  fiicU 
men  as  Mr.  Burke  itile  the  people  by  the  degrading  ap- 
pellation of  t]\c  /wlnljh  multitude  !  J I 

The  obligation  therefore  which  the  Britifh  people 
are  under  to  you  for  your  truly  patriotic  and  philanthro- 
pic endeavours  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  in  thofe 
eflential  points  which  afFe6l  their  neareft  and  deareft  in- 
terefts,  is  more  than  they  can  ever  repay.  Your  reward 
muft  be  from  above,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  God  ivill 
reward  you  with  bleflings  for  fo  praife-worthy  an  at- 
tempt. Sorry  am  I  to  fay  that  ;/?«?/,  interefted  ?ind 
treacherous  man^  is  doing  but  too  much  to  counteraft 
your  good  intentions.  You  have  a  hoft  of  enemies  who 
\Q.\yt  no  ftone  unturned  to  fruftrate  your  labours,  and 
to  render  them  ineifeduaU  The  clergy,  a  body  power- 
ful as  it  is  numerous,  may  be  faid  almioft  univerfally  to 
be  your  foes,  and  to  ufe  their  utmoft  and  moft  active 
efforts  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  your  woik.  Accuf- 
tomed  as  zhody  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  keep 
mankind  in  ignorance,  in  every  country,  and  in  every 
climate,  they  view  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  diabolical 

jealoufy, 
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jcaloufy,  every  pxiblication  which  may  produce  a  difFu- 
fioa  of  knowledge,  and  they  depredate  it  accordingly  * 

Ifpeak  from  fai5\s  on  this  occa/on^  and  fliould  not 
have  feen  the  Patriot  perhaps  for  feme  months  to  come, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  very  means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  I 
live  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  where  we  never 
fee  a  London  paper,  and  in  our  provincial  one,  it  is  not 
advertifed.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  correfponds  with 
one  of  thefe  facerdotal  defpots  at  the  diflance  of  nsarly 
forty  miles,  received  an  account  of  it  comprized  in  terras 
of  fuch  bitter  reproach  as  excited  our  curiofity  to  read 
it;  and  it  rs  but  juftice  to  acknowledge  that  to  read  is 
only  to  admire.  We  fliall  both  continue  to  take  it  fo 
long  as  it  is  publiflied,  and  this  very  circumftance  of  op- 
pojitlon  has  determined  m.e  to  become  yourcorrefpondent, 
in  order  to  exhort  you  not  to  fufFer  any  prefent  impedi- 
ments, to  make  you  cool  in  your  efforts  ;  for  you  may 
reft  aflured  your  virtuous  endeavours  will  in  the  end  be 
crowned  with  every  fuccefs  you  can  poffibly  wifli  for.  I 
myfelf,  and  my  neighbour  alfo,  have  recommended  it 
wherever  we  are  acquainted,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but 
,ery  well-v/ilher  to  it   vs'ill  do   the   fame,     Perfevere, 

therefore, 

XVe  are  fbrry  that  any  of  ottr  conatrymen,-  but  efpecially  "  men 
"  of  learning  and  character,"  fliould  be  fo  prejudiced  ajainft  oor 
uork  as  this  writer  intimates.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  thefe  pre- 
judices arc  the  refult  of  a  careful  and  candid  perufal  of  it ;  but  are 
more  probably  the  effeds  of  grciundlefs  fufpicion,  or  adopted  from 
:he  opinion  and  authority  of  others,  Confcious  however  of  the 
reftltiide  of  oar  views,  of  ovir  attachment  to  the  conflimtion,  and 
of  our  zeal  for  its  improvement,  in  a  legal,  pacinc  manner,  fo  thaP- 
•!ny  of  its  remaining  imperfedlions  may  be  done  away,  we  ftr.ll 
rAie  the  coiirfe  we  firfV  fet  ont  in,  refolving  to  be  neither  tLe 
■  '-.■uors  of  fadlicn,  nor  the  dupes  of  interefted  penfioners. 
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therefore,  Gentlemen,  in  what  you  have  fo  vvorthiFy,. 
and  fo  well  begun.  You  evince  yourfelves  the  true  and 
fiedfaft  friends  of  millions  of  your  countrymen,  and  in 
all  events  you  have  the  following  comfortable  refleftion 
ever  prcfent  to  your  minds — 

"  Aedle  faai,  feclfie  merces  eft ;  officii  frufliis  ipfum  officium  eft.-^ 

Senecn. 
*'  The  reward  of  a  thing  w  tl!  Jone,  is  to  liave  done  it;  the  fruit  of 
3  good  office  is  the  office  itfelf." 

I  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  whole  of  the 
Patriot,  but  particularly  fo  with  your  Iketch  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  Government y  introdu(5tory  as  you  fay  to  the  hiflory 
of  the  Br'itijh  Confiitution  ;  and  though  I  am  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  your  giving  merely  an  outline  of  the 
matter  in  that  ftage  of  your  work,  I  muft  own  I  felt 
forry  to  part  fo  fuddenly  with  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft. 
As  we  have  a  right  to  fuppofe  that  all  mankind  may  be 
equally  intereftcd  with  ourfelves  in  whatever  is  in  itfelf 
laudable,  1  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  readers  the 
following  efTay  on  Property^  from  the  immortal  Locke  ; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  read  it  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage, and  with  more  pleafure  alfo,  I  advife  them  firft  to 
re-perufe  the  Eflay  on  the  Origin  of  Government,  No.  I. 
p.  23  to  29. 

HISTORICUS^ 


**  Whether  we  confider  natural  reafon^  (fays  Locke) 
i'  which  tell  us  that  men,  being  once  born,  have  a  right  to 
"  their  prefervation,  and  confequently  to  meat  and  drink, 
'•  and fuch  other  things  as  nature  affords  forlubfiftence:  or 
*'  revelation^  which  gives  us  an  account  of  thofe  grants 
"  God  made  of  the  world  to  Adam^  and  to  l^cah^  and  his 

"  fonsj 
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"  fons,  it  is  very  clear,  that  God  as  king  D^JwV/fays, 
"  Pfalm  115,  V.  16,  has  given  the  earth  to  ike  children  of 
'*  ;.';<f«,  given  it  to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being 
"■'•  iuppofed,  it  feems  to  fome  a  verj-  great  difficulty, 
"  how  any  one  (hould  ever  come  to  have  z  property  m 
♦•?ny  thing:  I  will  not  content  myfelf  to  anfwer,  that 
"  if  it  be  difficult  to  make  out  property^  upon  a  fuppofi- 
"  tion  tha:  God  gave  the  world  to  Adam.,  and  his  poftc- 
"  rity  in  common,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man,  but 
*'one  univerfal  monarch,  fliould  have  any /r^/fr/y  upon 
*'  a  fuppofition,  that  God  gave  the  world  to  Adanty  and 
*'  his  heirs  in  fuccelllon,  exclufive  of  all  the  reft  of  his 
*'  pofterity.  But  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  (liew  how  men 
*'  might  come  to  have  z property  in  feveral  parts  of  that 
*'  which  god  gave  to  mankind  in  common,  and  that 
*'  without  any  exprefs  compadl  of  all  the  commoners.  . 

"  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  com- 
'*  mouy  hath  alfo  given  them  reafon  to  make  ufe  of  it 
*•  to  the  beft  advantage  of  life,  and  convenience.  The 
"  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for 
*'  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  their  being.  And  the* 
**  all  the  fruits  it  naturally  produces,  and  beads  it  feed?, 
*'  belong  to  mankind  in  common,,  as  they  are  produced 
"  by  the  fpontaneous  hand  of  nature ;  and  no  body  has 
"  originally  a  private  dominion,  exclufive  of  the  reft  of 
«'  mankind,  in  any  of  them  as  they  are  thus  in  their  na- 
*'  tural  ftate:  yet  being  given  for  the  ufe  of  men,  there 
"  muft  of  neceflity  be  a  means  to  appropriate  them 
•'  fome  way  or  other,  before  they  can  be  of  any  ufe,  or 
*'  at  all  beneficial  to  any  particular  men.  The  fruit  or 
"  venifon  which  nourifhes  the  wild  Indiariy  who  knows 
*'  no  inclofure,  and  is  flill  a  tenant  in  common,  muft  be 
"  his,  and  fo  his,  i,  e.  a  part  of  him,  th^t  another  can 
y  3  "no 
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*'  no  longer  have  any  right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  him 
**  any  good  for  the  fuppoit  of  his  life. 

"  Though  the  earth,  and  all  inferior  creatures  be 
**  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in 
*'  his  own  perfon  :  this,  nobody  has  any  right  to  but 
*'  himfclf.  The  labour  of  liis  body,  and  the  nuorh  of  his 
*'  hands,  we  may  fay  are  properly  his.  Whatfoever 
*'  then  he  removes  out  of  the  ftate  that  nature  hath  pro- 
*'  vided,  and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with, 
"  and  joined  to  it  fomething  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby 
*'  makes  it  his  property.-  It  being  by  him  removed  from 
"  the  common  ftate  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath  by 
"  this  labour  fomething  annexed  to  it,  that  excludes  the 
*'  common  right  of  other  men  :  for  this  labour  being  the 
•'  unqueftionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but 
*'  he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  labour  is  once  joined 
*'  to,  at  leaft  where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good,  left 
*'  in  common  for  others.  " 

"  He  that  is  nourifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked  upt 
**  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees 
*'  in  the  wood,  hascertainly  appropriated  them  to  himlelf, 
"  nobody  can  deny  but  the  nourifliment  is  his.  laik  then, 
"^^  when    did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?    When  he  digefted  ? 
**  or  when  he  eat  ?  or  when   he   boiled  ?    or  when  he 
**  brought  them  home  ?  or  when  he  picked  them  up  ?  — 
**  And  it  is  plain,  if  the  firft  gathering  made  them  not  his, 
♦•  nothing  elfe  co'uld.     That  labour  put  a  diftin£tion   be- 
'*  tween  them  and  common  :    that   added   fomething  to 
'*  them  more  than  nature,   the  common  mother  of  all^  | 
**  had  done ;  and  fo  they  became  his  private  right.    And  1 
*«  will  any  one   fay,   he  had  no  right  to  thofe  acorns  01 
''apples,  he  thus  appropiiated,  becaufe he  had  not  the 
•♦  coofent  of  iril  mankind  to  make  them  his  ?     Was  it  a 

"robbery. 
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**  robbery  thus  to  aflurne  to  himfelf,  what  belonged  to 
"  all  men  in  common  ?  If  fuch  a  confent  as  that  was 
"  neceffary,  man  had  ftarved,  notwithftaoding  the  plenty 
*'  God  had  given  him».  We  fee  in  commomy  which  re- 
"  main  lb  by  compaB^  that  it  is  the  taking  of  aoy  part  of 
*'  what  is  conomon,  and  removing  it  out  of  the  ilate  na- 
**  ture  leaves  it  in,  which  begins  the  property ;  without 
**  which  the  common  is  of  no  ufc  And  tiie  taking  of 
"  this  orthit  part,  does  not  depend  on  the  exprefs  con- 
*f  fent  of  all  the  commoners.  Thus  the  grai's  my  horfe 
"  has  bit ;  the  turfs  my  fervant  has  cut  j  and  the  ore  I 
*'  have  digged  in  any  place,  where  I  have  a  right  to 
*'  them  in  common  with  others,  become  my  property^ 
"  without  the  alfignation  or  confeni  of  any  body.  The 
"  labour  that  was  mine,  removing  them  out  of  thit  com- 
*'  roou  ftate  they  were  in,  hath  fixed  my  property  in 
"  them. 

*'  By  making  an  explicit  confent  of  every  commoner 
*'  necelT^ry,  to  any  one's  appropriating  to  himfelf  any 
*'  part  of  what  is  given  in  common^  children  or  fervants 
"  could  not  cut  the  meat,  which  their  father  or  matter  had 
"  provided  for  them  in  common,  without  aligning  to 
*'  every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Though  the  water  run. 
"  ning  in  the  fountain  be  every  one's,  yef  who  can  doubt 
"  but  that  in  the  pitcher  is  his  only  who  drew  it  ?  His 
"  labour  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  nature  where 
*'  it  was  common,  ,and  belonged  equally  to  all  her  chil- 
"  dren,  and  hath  thereby  appropriated  it  to  himfelf. 

"  Thus  the  law  of  reafon  makes  the  deer  the  pro. 
"  perty  of  that  Indian^  who  hath  killed  it ;  k  is  allowed 
"  to  be  his  goods,  who  hath  beftowed  his  labour  upon  it, 
"  though  before  it  was  tlie  common  right  of  every  one. 
*'  And  amongll  tbofe  who  are  counted  the  civilized  pai t 

"of 
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*'  of  mankind,  vvho  have  made  and  multiplied  pofitive 
*•'  laws  to  determine /ir^/ifrAy,  this  original  law  of  nature,  , 
*'  for  i\\t  heginnin^  of  property^  in  what  was  before  com- 
*'  mon  ftill  takes  place  :  and  by  virtue  thereof,  what  fifli 
"  any  one  catches  in  the  ocean,  that  great  and  ftill  i;e- 
"  maining  common  of  mankind  ;  or  what  ambergrcafe 
"  any  one  takes  up  here,  is  by  the  labour  that  removes  ,it 
*' out  of  that  common  ftate  nature  hath  left  it  in,  »;*f/^ 
*'  \\\$  property  who  takes  that  pajns  about  it.  And  even 
*'  amongft  us,  the  hare  that  any  one  is  hunting  is  thought 
**  his  who  purfues  her  during  the  chace:  for  being  a 
**  beaft   that  is  ftill  looked    upon   as   common,*  and  no 

"  man's 

*  When  our  autliw  wrote,  it  is  evident  thofe.abominable  baft.irJ 
flips  (as  Blackftone  fays)  of  Feudal  or  Norman  defpotifm,  the  foreft- 
lawi,  viz.  our  prefent  gam  Lavs,  wiye  not  kncv/n.  in  this  country,  , 
ivhich,  as  the  fame  learned  judge  obfcrves,  are  now  arrived  to,  .and 
wantoning  in  their  h'gheft  vigour  :  both  founded  upon  the  f.ime 
unreafonable  nut4ons  of  perm.-meat  property,  in  wild  creatiu'es;  and 
both  produd^ive  of  the  fame  tyrantiy  to  the  commons:  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  foreft-hws  eftablifhed  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  ^aw^-iuiyi  have  ralfed  aiittle  Nimrod  in 
every  Manor.  In  America  I  never  faw  a  beggar  in  traveihng  from 
cne  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other-  1  have  feen  nvwnbcrlefs  in- 
ftances  of  widowed  women  left  with  feven  or  eight  children,  the 
mother  and  all  of  which  were  fuppoited  by  what  fhe  could  earn  by 
w.ifhing,  and  the  eldeft  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  could  make 
hy  Ji/hing  and  the  ufe  of  his  gun  (even  before  fchool  hours  began). 
The  rivers  abound  with  the  greateft  variety  of  excellent  fifh,  and 
the  woods  and  fields  with  all  kindsof  game,  both  which,  a";  Mr. 
Locke  obferves,  are  commoa  to  all ;  and  the  labour  ufed  in  killing  and 
taking  them,  makes  them  the  exclufive  property  of  the  party  who 
gives  it.  And  in  a  few  hours  a  boy  of  the  above  age,  will  take  as 
many  fifti  or  fowls,  as  will  not  only  ferve  the  whole  family  for. the- 
day,  but. procure  him  five,  fix,  or  fometimes  feven  Ihdlings  by  fel- 
ling them  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  gentlemen's  families,  who- 
can  employ  their  negroes  and  fervauts  more  beneficially  than  in  th.u 

way 
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'•  mnn*s  pru'ate  pofleffion,  whccver  has  employed  fo 
'*  much  labour  about  any  thing  of  that  kirn',  as  to  find 
"  and  purfue  her,  has  thereby  removed  her  from  tht> 
*' flate  of  nature,  wherein  fhe  was  common,  and  hath 
**  begun  a  property. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  objefted  to  this,  that  if  gathering 
"  the  acorns,  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.  makes  a 
"  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  engrofs  as  mtich  as  he 
"will.  To  which  I  anfwer,  not  fo.  The  fame  law  of 
"  nature  that  does  by  this  mean?  give  us  property,  docs 
*'  alfo  bound  that  property  too.  God  has  giTen  as  ail 
**  t/jtfigs  richly.  I.  Tim.  12,  is  the  voi.e  of  reafon  con- 
"  firmed  by  infpiration.  But  how  far  has  he  given  it  us  ? 
"  To  enjoy.  As  much  as  any  one  can  make  ufe  of  to  any 
*'  advantage  of  life  before  it  fpoils,  fo  much  he  may  by 
"  his  labour  fix  a  property  in:  whatevfr  is  beyond  this, 
*'  is  more  than  his  (hare  and  belongs  to  others.  Nothing 
'*  was  made  by  God  for  man  to  fpoil  or  deftroy.  And 
"  thus,  confidering  the  plenty  of  natural  provifions  there 
•'  was  a  long  time  in  the  world,  and  the  few  fpenders; 
•*  and  to  how  fmall  a  p  irt  of  that  provifion  the  induftry 
**  of  one  man  coiild  extend  itfelf,  and  engrcfs  it  to  the 

"  prejudice 

way,  and  yet  who  are  conftantly  wTinting  fuch  th'ngs  at  their  tables. 
Ill  Englind  the  ju:j:tf,at:ons  for  ki  ling  game,  as  they  are  called,  or 
more  properly  the  exempiiois  from  the  penalt.es  infiifteJ  by  »lie  ft.:- 
tine  1..W,  are  ift,  the  having  a  ficehi  Id  of  iccl.  /■?<•  ^nn. — there  being 
fif:y  times  the  property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a  p-irtridge, 
as  to  vote  for  a  Kn'ght  of  the  fiaire. — O  Ihame  !  ftiame  !— or  a  leafe- 
hold  fi.r  99  Years  of  150!.  per  aruiuni.  To  unqualifieJ  perfong 
tranfgreflmg  iha  laws  by  killing  game,  keeping  er.gines  for  th.it  pur- 
pofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cuftotly,  there  are  rarious  penal- 
ties alligiied,  corpoie^l  and  pecuniaiy,  by  diffei-ent  ftatutcs  ;  on  T<r.y 
of  whic!:,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  the  juftices  may  conviA  in  a  fvim- 
mary  way,  -u/Uhoui  tri^l  by  juiy,  and  in  mofl  of  them  pi-ofeciitiiiiis 
may  bccariied  on  at  the  affizcs. — 4  Blackftor.e  175.       Htficrku:. 
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"prejudice  of  others ;  efpecialV  keeping  within  the 
**  bounds  fet  by  reafon,  of  what  might  Icrve  for  his  ufe ; 
**  there  could  be  then  little  room  for  quarrels  or  conten- 
•'  tions  about  property  fo  eflabliflied." 

"But  the  chief  matter  of  property  \it\v\<^v\o\vnQ\  t\\t 
**  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  beads  that  fubful  on  it,  b  it 
**  the  earth  it/elf;  as  that  which  takes  in  and  carries  vvi;h 
•'  it  all  the  reft  ;  I  think  it  is  plain  that  property  in  that 
"  too  is  acquired  as  the  former.  As  much  land  as  a  nan 
♦*  tills,  plants,  improves,  cultivates,  and  can  ufe  the  pro- 
"du(St  of,  fo  much  js  his  property.  He  by  his  labours 
**does,  as  it  were,  enclofe  it  for  the  cornmon.  Nor 
*'  will  it  invalidate  his  right,  to  fay  every  body  elfe  has 
"  an  equal  title  to  it ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  appropri- 
"  ate,  he  cannot  enclofe,  without  the  confent  of  all  his 
*'  fellow-commoners,  all  mankind.  Gud,  when  he  gave 
*'  the  world  to  all  mankind,  commanded  man  alfo  to  la- 
*'  hour,  and  the  penury  of  his  conditisn  required  it  of 
*'  him.  God  and  his  reafon  commanded  him  to  fubdue 
*'  the  earth,  that  is,  improte  it  for  the  benefit  of  life, 
"  and  therein  lay  out  fomething  upon  it  that  was  his 
"  own,  his  labour.  He  that  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
"  niand  of  God  fubdued,  tilled  and  fowed  any  part  of  it, 
*'  thereby  annexed  to  it  fomething  that  was  his  property^ 
"  which  another  had  no  title  to,,  nor  could  withqut  in- 
"  jury  take  from  him., 

^^  "i^ovvf^iXKit  appropriation  of  any  parcel  of /d!;;rt^, 
"  by  improving  it,  any  prejudice  to  any  other  man, 
"  fince  there  was  ftill  enough  and  as  good  left ;  and 
"  more  than  the  yet  unprovided  could  ufe.  So  that,  in 
*«  efFed,  there  was  never  the  lefs  left  for  others  becaufe 
'♦  of  his  enclofure  for  himfelf,  for  he  that  leaves  as  much. 

"as. 
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*'  as  another  can  make  ufe  of,  does  as  good  as  take  no- 
"  thing  at  all.  Nobody  could  think himfel'  injured  by 
"  the  drinking  of  another  man,  though  he  took  a  good 
"  draught,  who  had  a  whole  river  of  the  fame  water 
"  left  him  to  quench  his  thirft  :  and  the  cafe  of  land 
**  and  water  where  there  is  enough  of  both,  is  perfedly 
*♦  the  fame.*' 

/To  he  MHttKUcd.) 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gtntkmcr., 

X  HE  numbers  I  have  feen  of  your  valuable  pub 
lication,  convince  me  that  you  have  well  ftudied  the  ef- 
feds  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  French  revo- 
lution on  this  couiitry,  and  that  you  are  defirous  of  open- 
ing ihe  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  and  direding  their 
views  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  they  may  perceive,  be- 
fore it  is  to  late,  what  meafures  this  nation  ought  to 
purine,  to  fecure  itfelf  againft  thofe  inevitable  confe- 
quences  which  muft  refult  from  the  cftabliihment  of  a 
free  conflitution  among  our  neighbours. 

I  am  not  politician  enough  to  enter  upon  the  fubjeft 
Tery  deeply,  but  I  can  tell  the  impreflion  which  any{event 
as  it  arifes  to  my  obrer\'ation  has  upon  myfelf,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  man  to  fpeak  his 
fentiments  on  public  matters,  where  he  thinks  they  may 
chance  to  be  ufeful. 

It 
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Tt  feems  to  me,  that  at  the  prefent  moraent  we  fuf- 
fer  ourlelvps  to  be  too  much  blinded  by  our  exifting  pros- 
perity, and  that  we  do  not  therefore  fufficiently  attend 
to  the  caufes  of  it.  Every  thing  is  fooliftily  attributed 
to  mlnijlers^  who  have  certainly  the  leaft  right  of  any  to 
our  praifes ;  for  in  almoft  every  inllance  "  they  have 
*•  done  thofe  things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done.'* 
We  feem  to  forget  that  the  infancy  of  America  in  manu- 
faftures,  and  the  unfettled  fituation  of  France  for  the 
laft  four  years,  are  grand  caufes,  whole  efFeds  will  not 
only  every  year  grow  lefs  and  lefs,  but  ere  long  will  ope- 
rate .igainft  us,  in  a  proportion  which  intelligent  and 
thinking  men  are  looking  forward  to  with  dread  and  <lifT 
may. 

The  circumflance  of  Dr.  Prieftley's  fon  being  lately 
naturalized  in  France,  feems  very  trivial  in  itfeli^  and 
certainly  is  fo  ;  but  it  f^rikes  me  that  the  following 
fpe«ch  of  M.  Francois,  to  the  national  affembly  on  that 
occafion,  (and  which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  a 
place  in  your  patriotic  repofitory)  clearly  points  out  ma- 
ny evils  eiitxing  in  this  country,  which  if  not  redrelTed, 
and  foon  too,  may  prove  mod:  ferioufly  injurious  to 
us. 

Ferfecutlon  is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  abominable 
monfttrs  that  is  known  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and,  when 
to  a  difpofition  of  this  kind,  too  fatally  evinced  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Birmingham  fuiferers  laft  fummer,  is  added  that 
infecurity  of  property,  and  uncertainty  and  danger,  of] 
even  life  itfelf,  for  a  mere  difference  in  opinion  on  fpecu- 
lative  points,  which  thofe  events  top  fhamefull)  proved ; 
have  we  not  fenous  caufe  to  dread,  that  the  example  of  j 
Mr.  Pf ieftley  may  be  followed  by  hundreds  of  our  beitj 

of 
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of  our  beft  manufadurers,  who  from  the  immenfc  weight 
and  daily  accumulation  of  taxes  will  foon  I  fear  have  ad- 
ditional motives  to  impel  them  to  feek  that  afylum 
which  is  now  fo  near,  and  which  the  above  able  orator, 
fo  emphatically,  and  fo  beautifully  holds  out  to  them. 
Perfecution  and  oppreflion  once  drained  France  of  her 
beft  manufafturers  and  artifans,  and  enriched  England 
by  their  ingenuity  and  their  laboiirs  ;  the  fame  caufcs 
may  operate  the  other  way  equally  as  advantageous  to 
them,  and  as  defiruclive  to  our  interefts.  I  fincerely 
rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  the  French,  but  I  love  my 
country,  and  her  interefts  are  ever  neareft  and  deareft 
to  my  Heart.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  but  a 
fpeedy  reform  can  prevent  us  from  as  rapidly  declining, 
as  we  have  greatly  and  glorioully  attained  the  fummic 
we  are  now  at  ;  may  we  take  heed  in  time  ii  my  fervent 
wifli;  may  we  recoUeft  as  we  ought,  'paft  events,  and 
be  able  ftill  to  congratulate  ourfelves  with  the  following 

maxim, 

Feilx  qaem  faciunt  allena  pericula  cautiira 
Happy  are  they  whom  other  men's  harms  make  wary. 

ALBANICUS. 


On  Friday  the  Sth  of  June,  Mr.  Prieftley,  the  fon 
of  Dr.  Pi  ieftley,  was  introduced  to  the  bar  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  of  France,  where  he  pronounced  the 
following  addrefs:— 

*♦  William  Prieftley  is  eager  to  pay  the  juft   tribute 
"  of  his  refpeds  to  the  firft  magiftrates  of  a  people,  who 
*'  have  rendered  themfelves  famous  not  only  in  Engl-md 
*•  but  in  all  nations  who  fet  a  value  on  liberty,  en  energy 
"  and  virtue.     ♦  Go'  faid  his  father  tohim,  '  go  and  live 
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**  among  this  brave  and  hofpitable  people  ;  learn  from 
*'  them  to  deleft  tyranny,  and  to  love  liberty.* 

**  William  Prieftley  is  tht-rcfore  ccme  into  the  coiin- 
*'  try  of  Frenchmen,  he  propoi'es  to  fix  his  refidence 
*'  there  ;  and  he  dc fires  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  French 
"  citizen,  a  title  which  he  prefers  an  hundred  times  to 
*'  that  of  the  king  of  an  arbitrary  flate  ;  if  helliall  be- 
*'  come  a  member  of  a  (o^  ereign  people,  uhowill  honour 
**  him  by  their  adoption,  he  fliall  always  have  prelcnt 
**  to  his  memory  and  heart,  in  the  exercife  of  his  duties 
"  as  a  citizen  and  a  foldier,  the  public  fpirit  of  the  na- 
*'  tion,  the  cinergy  of  its  magiftratca,  and  the  lefibns  of 
"  bis  father." 

To  this  addrefs  the  Prefideiit  returned  the  following 
anf'.ver : 

**  All  freemen  are  brothers,  ijr.d  certainly  it  is  not 
*'  without  pride  that  France  will  adopt  the  fon  of  V>v. 
"  Prieftley.  The  Afl'embiy  invites  you  to  the  honour  ol' 
•'  the  fittiog." 

The/fliort  addrefs  of.Mr.  Prieflley  was  received  with 
the  moft  enthuliaftic  applaufe. 

M.  Frar.cois. — *'  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  fending  his  fon  to 
*'  Frsnte,  confided  to  my  care  the  precious  depofit.  I 
*'  cannot  better  fulfil  the  confidence,  than  by  recom- 
<'  mending  the  fon  of  a  greiit  man  to  the  reprefentatives,; 
*«  of  a  great  peo})le.  It  is  not  for  Dr.  Prieftley  that  I 
"  fpeak.;— genius  has  no  need  of  apology  ;  but  for  the 
*»  French  people,  who  feel  the  duty  of  manifefling  to 
♦'  him  their  gratitude.  Some  few  words,  pronounced 
«^  frcm  this  roftrum,  befidcs  tiiat  they  will  be  a  jufl  ho- 

"  mage  I 
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♦*  mige  rendered  to  a  celebrated  man,  ought  naturally 
**  to  precede  and  explain  the  decree,  of  which  I  naeaii 
**  to  liibmit  the  outline  to  your  deliberation. 

*♦  Who  is  the  man  fo  barbarou?,  as  not  to  know  Dr. 
*'  Prieftley  by  his  works  and  his  reputation  ?  He  belongs, 
*'  his  genius  and  by  his  labours,  to  the  learned  world— 
"  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  by  the  eloquent  writings 
"  that  he  has  publifhed  for  the  noble  caufe — to  all  good 
"men,  by  his  virtues; — ^but  he  belongs,  above  all,  to 
*'  the  French  Revolution,  by  all  that  he  has  done — by 
•'  all  that  he  has  fuffered  for  it.  He  was  one  of  the  fir(t 
*'  men  in  England  who  raifecrhis  voice  in  its  defence, 
*•  and  to  make  known  its  true  principles.  But  it  never 
"  was  with  impunity  that  a  man  dedicated  his  life  to  the* 
*' emancip.ition  of  a  people,  and  the  happinefs  ofliis 
**  fpecies.  More  than  40.  volumes,  by  which  he  had  en- 
*♦  larged  the  fphere  of  human  intelligence,  eftabliChed 
'*  the  principles  of  the  prefent  morality,  infpired  a  gene- 
*'  rous  h.ntred  againil  the  tyrants  of  iociety,  and  agamil 
♦'  the-  vices  which  are  t.'.e  lyrants  of  the  foul,  juftly  en- 
"  titled  him  to  the  honour  of  being  detefted  by  all  thofc 
*'  vvho  had  founded  their  enjoyments  or  their  power 
"  upnn  ths  ignorance,  the  corruption,  and  the  blindnefa 
*•  of  minkind.  Scarcely  had  he  declared  himfelf  the 
**  defender  and  the  apoftle  of  our  conftitution,  than  there 
"  fprang  forth  againft  him  the  knight-errant  of  the  Eng- 
"  lifti  literature,  who,  in  the  vapouring  paroxyfnis  of 
**  an  imagination  filled  with  paladines  and  prodigies, 
"raifed  a  monument  (as  brilliant  as  it  was  difgraceful) 
"  to  French  chivalrj',  and  to  the  fervitude  of  man.  This 
*  extravagant  rhetorician  called  the  popular  vengeance 
'  on  the  head  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  he  prepared  his  pre- 
'♦  fcription  by  his  writings,  as  c«ice  an  infainous  writer 

**  prepared 
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"  prepared  by  his  comedies  the  puiiifliment  of  Socrates. 
"  But  the  names  of  Socrates  and  of  Prieftley  will  live  ho- 
••  noiirably  in  the  memories  of  mankind,  while  thoie  of 
*'  Ariftophanes  and  of  this  writer,  in  proportion  as  they 
*♦  traverfe  future  generations,  will  be  loaded  with  the 
"  opprobrium  and  execrations  of  all  good  men, 

"  Dr.  Prieftley  was  to  prefide  at  one  of  thofe  feails 
*'  which  were  held  in  every  county  in  England,  in  ho- 
"  nour  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  enteied  into  the 
••  plan  of  its  adverfaries  to  oppofe  this  feaft,  and  to 
*'  fpread  terror  among  all  ttie  friends  of  the  French  Re- 
"  voluticn.  They  calumniated  Dr.  Piieftley  as  they 
** -calumniate  ourftlve?,  by  faying,  that  he  wiftied  to 
*'  operate  a  grand  overthrow  of  the  eftabliflied  govern- 
**  ment.  To  render  him  odious,  a  hand-bill  was  poftsd 
*'  in  his  name,  by  which  they  were  to  cry  for  the  fub- 
"  verlion  of  the  throne,  and  the  dcftruftion  of  the  par- 
**  liament.  They  accufed  him  of  imaginary  crimes,  to 
**  have  occafion  to  commit,  the  night  after,  crimes  too 
"real.  Oh,  fliame  to  Birmingham  fedition ! — Oh,  the 
*•  eternal  infamy  of  the  oppreflbrs  !  Can  I  paint  to  you 
**  the  outrages  done  to  humanity — to  virtue,  in  this  ill- 
*'  fated  night !  Figure  to  yourfelves  this  illuftrious  man, 
"  forced  to  fly  with  his  family — to  wander  all  night  with- 
"  out  afylum,  and  without  guide;— he,  vvhofe  whcle 
"  life  had  been  the  continual  eftufion  of  a  tender  nature ; 
*'  in  whom  it  was  a  natural  inftinft  to  fpread  benefits  j 
'*  and  knowledge — actually  profcribed — purfued  by  af- 
"  faffins,  and  feeing  from  afar  the  flames  devouring  hisj 
**  houfe — the  fanftuary  of  peaceable  virtue — the  pre-J 
"  cious  depot  of  human  intelligence,  that  no  fenfiblei 
*'  man  could  approach  but  vt-ith  refped  !  Such  was  tbel 
*'  ferenity  of  his  puie  confcience,  that  he  was  unwillinga 
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J  quit  his  houfe — :hat  he  could  not  permit  himfelf  to 
*«  believe  that  he  had  one  enemy  upon  earth,  and  they 
*•  were  obliged  to  force  him  away  from  the  incendiaries, 
"  as  he  thought  that  his  merely  prefenting  himfelf  would 
♦•  calm  their  fury,  rfis  fon,  uhom  you  fee,  ftill  of  a 
*♦  tender  age,  remained  alone  among  them.  He  refcued 
*'  manufcripts  from  the  flames ;  and  implored  them, 
*'  with  tears,  to  fpare  the  monuments  of  his  fathcr'3 
"  gl<>''y'  but  their  million  was,  above  all  things,  to  bum 
"  his  works ;  for  that  which,  of  all  things,  vice  dreada 
'*  the  moft,  is  the  writings  of  virtue. — Thefe  banditti 
*'  were  unknown  at  Birmingham  and  in  the  county  of 
*'  Warwick.  I  dare  even  aflure  you  that  they  were  not 
**  Englilhmen,  and  that  they  were  probably  the  de-^ 
■■'  fcendants  of  thofe  barbarians,  who  many  ages  ago 
"  poured  from  their  forefts  m  the  North,  with  their  axea 
"  in  their  hands,  and  entered  a  city  celebrated  by  its  ge- 
•♦  nius  and  its  arts,  to  overthrow  its  temples,  break 
*'•  down  the  ftatues  of  its  gods,  and  mutilate  the  concepp 
'•  tions  of  us  greateft  mailers. 

"  The  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  purfued  and  puniflied  a 
•  few  of  thefe  malefactors.  Inadequate  indemnity  haa 
"  been  given  to  Dr.  P'ieftley;  but  who  is  it  tha;  'an 
"  render  him  back  his  irariufcripts,  the  fruit  of  fo  much 
"  toil  and  watcbing  ?  Who  can  render  to  the  world  the 
•'  lights  and  advantages  that  would  have  refulted  from 
''  the  experiments  made  by  a  hand  fo  adroit  in  a  cabinet, 
"  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  world  ?  Thefe  experiment? 
'■  by  which  he  knows,  with  fo  much  fagacity,  to  put 
"  Nature  to  interrogatories,  to  force  her  to  avow  her 
*'  fecrets,  and  to  imitate  her  in  her  raofl  aftonifhing  phe- 
"  nomena  !  Who  knows  that  there  v-ould  not  have  re- 
'•  fulted  from  thefe  experiments,  a  difcovery  by  which 
"  he  would  once  more  have  burft  the  narrow  limits  of 
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"  our  knowledge  ;  he,  who  by  difcovering  the  different 
"  weight  of  airs,  prepared  the  imagination  of  Frenchmen 
**  for  that  brilhant  mvention  which  has  enlarged  the  do- 
■"  minion  of  man! 

**•  If  the  Fvrhonne^  that  hideous  daughter  of  dark- 
*'  nefs,  had  burnt  the  cabinet  of  PafcaJ,  of  Torricelli, 
**  how  m'uch  muft  the  fciences  have  futfered  even  to  this 
*'  day"?  If  Seguier^  that  eternal  perfecutor  of  genius, 
•*  had  ilifled  it3  voice  in  the  flames ;  if  inftead  of  burning 
**  the  printed  works  of  Jean-Jaques,  he  had  biirnt  the 
"  manufcripts,  who  knovvs  if  the  firft  pe»ple  of  the 
**■  earth  had  not  ftill  languifl-.ed  in  flavery  ? — The  autho- 
^Tity  of  the  raagiftrates  of  a  people  has  for  iis  limits  the 
**  empire  which  they  inhabit ;  but  a  man  of  genius  is 
**the  magillrate  of  the  umveife  !  This  magiftracy  exer- 
*♦  cifes  its  power  without  axes  or  ftripes,  but  all  who 
**  underHand,  and  aH  who  think,  obey  him !  and  his 
**  authority  knows  no  bounds  but  thofe  of  the  world  1 

"  Sometimes  we  have  feen  genius  proftitute  itfelf  to 
**  kings,  or  to  faflions,  and  preftnt  that  mixture  of 
"  grandeur  and  bafenel's,  which  forces  the  mind  to  ad- 
*'  mire  him  even  whom  the  heart  detefts.  But  England 
**  and  America  will  tell  you  that  Dr.  Prieftley  has  always 
*'  lived  far  apart  from  all  intrigues  and  from  all  arobi- 
•*  tion  ;  that  frequently  he  has  fled  irum  men  that  ke 
*'  might  love  them  the  more,  and  ferve  them  the  more, 
**  and  that  in  his  own  manners  he  recals  the  time,  pure 
**  from  ^11  the  vice^  with  which  corruption  has  fince  ful- 
"  lied  it,  when  learning  was  not  an  inlhinrent  in  the 
**  hands  of  ambition,  and  when  they  knew  but  one  and 
•*  the  fame  wr  rtl  to  exprefs  knowledge  and  wifdom,  A 
**  numeroui.  youth  i.6tually  prcfs  around  hun,  and  re- 
«<  ceive  his  leflbns  at  the  college  of  Hackney,  where  I 

"  formerly 
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"  formerly  have  heard  the  voice  of  Dr.  Price  celebrate 
*•  the  charms  of  virtue,  and,  the  new  Fenelon,  made  it 
"  loved  by  its  eloqutrnce,  as  much  as  he  commanded  its 
"  practice  by  his  example. 

*'  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  defliny  that  brings  and 
*'  fixes  in  Fiance  the  fon  of  Dr.  Pnei\!ey,  and  let  us 
*'  Icize  with  cagernefs  this  occafion  to  convert  mto  a 
*'  grand  aft  of  national  gratitude,  thofc  honours  that 
*'  the  citizens  and  focieties  of  the  kingdom  have  ad- 
"  drefled  to  this  celebrated  martyr  of  the  French  Revo- 
*'  liition.  Verfailles  was  in  former  times  the  afylum  of 
♦*  kings,  vanquiflicd  by  the.r  rivals,  or  expelled  by  their 
*'  people.  May  the  National  AflemWy  be  to-day,  may 
"  it  be  for  ever,  the  afyiimi  of  perfecuted  virtue.  The 
'*  welcome  given  to  the  fon  of  Dr.  Prieftley  will  do  more 
"  honour  to  France,  than  the  reception  w^hich  it  for- 
**  merly  gave  to  the  rebel  and  catholic  pofterity  of  the 
"  houfe  of  Stuart,  who  drew  out  a  long  and  miferable 
"  exiftence  at  our  court,  and  languiflied  in  the  defpair 
"  of  not  being  able  to  facrifice  their  people  lo  their 
"church. 

**  May  the  honourable  decree  by  which  you  are 
"  about  to  adopt  the  fon  of  Dr  Prieftley  pour  fomc  con- 
"  folation  into  the  breaft  of  an  unfortunate  father,  who 
"  follows  with  folicitude  the  fteps  of  his  fon  through  the 
'*  movements  of  a  great  people,  who  for  three  years 
'♦  have  givtn  to  the  world  the  fpeftaclc  of  their  virtue, 
"  and  who  arm  themfelves  with  the  weapons  by  which 
"they  were  formerly  cuflaveJ,  to  defend  themfelves 
"  againft  tyrant;,  who  may  tire  out  their  patience,  but 
■  who  can  never  fubdue  their  cci:rjge — into  the  breaft 
•  of  a  virtuous  nmther,  who,  feparated  from  her  fon, 
"can  tallc  norepofe — for  v\hat  auxiety  and  what  forrow 

"  arc 
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"  are  comparable  to  the  anxiety  and  Torrow  of  a  mother  1 
"  May  this  decree  conciliate  to  us  all  the  good  will  of 
*'the  reprcfcntatives  of  the  EngliQi  people,  who  are 
"  about  to  fiipport  in  parliament  the  caule  of  Dr.  Priefl- 
*'  ley,  and  of  this  people  themielves,  \v;thwhom  fo  mi- 
*'  ny  fentiments  of  common  intereft  unite  us,  and  with 
"  whom  we  partake  ;  above  all,  the  lively  indignation 
"  which  they  feel  againft  the  authors  cf  the  fcdition  at 
"  Birmingham!  M.iy  it  in  fine  prove  to  Europe,  that  if 
"  on  one  hand,  France  is  forced  to  vomit  forth  from  her 
*'  territory,  the  fanatics  and  traitors  who  agit?te  and  be- 
"  tray  her,  on  the  other  Ihe  opens  her  arms  to  virtuous 
*'  men  who  do  her  honour,  and  {he  enriches  herfelf  by 
**  thus  replacing  the  vices  by  the  virtues." 


FJTAL  EFFECTS  OF  DISQOKD  AND  DJFJSIONS, 

AN  ESSAY. 


"An  Hou^e,  or  a  Kingdom  divided  againft  itfelf,  is  brought  io 
«  defolation."  JJu;  Cbii/i. 


I 


.T  muft  be  matter  of  grief  to  every  benevolent 
mind  to  look  round  the  world  and  obferve  how  mankind 
{land  diftinguifhed  and  div  ded  from  each  other  :  to  ob- 
ferve a  race  cf  being?,  made  for  fociety,  and  capable  of 
performing  reciprocal  offices  of  kindnefs  and  friendfliip, 

yet 
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vet  lb  far  deviatine  frcm  the  ber.cvoler.t  intentions  of 
their  Creator,  as  to  gather  themfeives  into  particular 
hoftile  clans^  in  order  to  oppofe,  perfecute  and  dcftroy 
each  other. 

Such  is  the  diforder  of  mankind,  that  in  this  reipc<5t 
they  become  worfe  than  the  brutes  thenafelves  :  info- 
much  that  the  various  evil  difpolltions  and  vices  of  mtn 
do  reprefent  under  one  fpecics,  all  the  various  bad  pro- 
peofities  of  the  feveral  I'pecics  of  the  inftrior  creation. 
Reafon,  that  nobleft  gift  of  heaver,  is  loft!  at  Icaft  it  ap- 
pears fo  ;  or  givf  n  up  in  exchange  for  fome  brutal  qua- 
lities, fuch  as  t^.e  cunning  of  the  fox,  or  the  cruelty  of 
the  wolf. 

Here  and  there  one,  like  Ijlmael^  fets  up  a?  it  were 
for  a  vail  fpecies  alone.  H'n  band  is  againji  every  man^ 
and  every  mart's  hand  againjl  him.  He  becomes  a  defpot 
and  a  tyrant.  Others  aflbciate  together,  not  fo  much 
for  mutual  fecurity,  as  to  drive  away,  or  deflroy  all  that 
are  not  of  their  own  fociety,  though  perhaps  more  icro- 
ccnt  and  more  ufefui  than  themfeives.  So  that  when- 
ever feparations,  or  enmities,  are  obfervable  among  the 
brute  creation  of  diftrent /pedes y  the  fame  may  be  found 
among  men,  who  are  all  of  the  fame /pedes.  This  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature  ; 
and  at  the  fanr.e  time  affords  too  much  reafcn  to  fear 
that  the  dii'order  is  almoil  pail  a  remedy.  However  as 
it  is  certainly  the  wi(h  of  the  humane,  benevolent  mind, 
that  this  dreadful  diforder  fliould  at  leaft  in  part  be  re- 
moved, fo  it  is  as  certainly  their  duty  to  attempt  it.  If 
they  fucceed,  though  but  in  a  fmall  degree,  they  will 
have  abundant  reafon  to  rejoice  ;  if  they  fail,  they  will 
have  the  confolation  to  rcflctt  that  they  have  not  buried 
their  talent  in  the  earth. 

It 
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It  is  certain  that  in  many  inftances  differences  are 
unavoidable;  and  when  men  differ,  they  may,  and,  fome- 
times  they  fliould  debate  matters.  But  then  the  difpute 
ought  to  be  managed  fairly,  and  fo  as  the  difference 
may  not  create  diicord,  nor  be  followed  with  unchaiita- 
blenefs  and  divifion.  The  bebate  Ihould  never  grow  {o 
warm  as  toenflame  the  paffions,  left  anger  fliould  by  de- 
grees fettle  into  malice  and  deliberate  hatred,  and  at 
lengd\  carry  the  diipu:ants  to  wars  and  mutual  deflruc- 
tion. 

How  often  has  it  happened  in  the  world,  that  even  a 
difference  in  fome  fpecubiive  point,  efpecially  of  a  religi- 
ous nature,  has  produced  thofe  contefts  by  which  men 
have  been  irreconcileably  divided;  whereas,  could  they 
have  allowed  themfclves  to  differ,  no  injury  could  have 
arifen  either  to  themfelves,  or  to  the  caufe  for  which 
they  were  fo  earnellly  concerned  !  The  difficulties  ack- 
nowledged to  be  in  fome  points,  and  the  fury  with  which 
they  are  purfued  by  fome  who  either  deny  or  doubt  them, 
is  aftonifiiing  !  If  church  communion,  orfalvation,  de» 
pended  upon  a  contentious  difpolition,  or  a  rnetaphyfical 
head,  rather  than  a  meek  temper  and  an  honeft  heart,  it 
could  not  be  more!  Such  is  the  ridiculous  cagernefs  of 
thefe  angry  people,  that  they  will  fcarcely  let  a  perfoa 
hefitate  a  little,  or  enquire  ;  nay  fcarcely  propofe  a  quef- 
tion  to  them  ;  or  if  he  do  raife  an  objedUon,  though  with 
the  greateft  mildnefs  and  modefty,'  they  immediately  ftig- 
matize  him  for  a  heretic.  Surely  fuch  perfons  under- 
ftand  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  fays  hold  fajl ; 
contend  earnellly^  &c.  to  be,  that  men  muftfliut  their  eyes 
as  clofe  as  poffible,  or  fee  only  through  certain  eftab- 
Jiflied  fpedtacles ! 

The 
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The  pretence  of  bringing  mankind  to  an  unity  of 
opinion  in  jnatters  of  faith,  and  or  uniformity  in  cere- 
monies and  outward  worlhip,  has  torn  the  Chriftian 
world  into  ten  thoufand  pieces,  and  been  the  chief  en- 
gine of  cruelty,  hatred  and  divifion.*  What  tragedies 
has  this  fenfelefs  project  occafioned  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  ;  and  how  often  has  it  changed  the  raini- 
fters  of  the  Golpel  of  Peace,  into  incendiaries  and  the 
abettors  of  war  and  defolation  ?  The  Divine  Author  of 
our  holy  religion  has  laid  down  a  moft  amiable  rule  to 
diftinguifli  his  genuine  followers; — "  j?  v  th'n  Jhall  all 
*'  men  knoiv  that  ye  are  my  titfcipksy  even  if  yc  have  JLove 
•'  one  tc-x-eirds  another,''^  But  alas  !  how  little  is  this 
rule  obferved  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Chriftans ; 
nay  rather,  how  generally  is  it  degraded  and  neglefked ! 
He  has  alfo  direif^ed  his  people  to  "  call  no  man  majler,^* 
in  a  religious  fenfe,  becaufe  He  alone  is  Mofier.  Yet  a 
number  of  men  have  affumcd  to  themlelves,  the  power 
of  his  Apoftles,' declared  themfelves  to  be  their  immedi- 
ate and  uninterrupted   lucceffors,   and  that  by  virtue  of 

this 

^  The  love  of  power,  authoritv,  and  worldly  dominion,  lias 
irai'e  fo-rae  abufe  the  facreJ  name  of  the  Church  of  Goil,  to  ferve 
porpofes  of  tyranny,  anabiiion,  and  cruelty.  Others  through  a  mean, 
peevifli,  and  nncharitable  fpirit,  fonJ  of  itnpcfing  upon  their  brethren 
panicular  mo<!es  and  notions,  and  blending  doctrines  and  ccremc. 
nies  of  mere  human  authority,  as  of  the  fame  importance  with  the 
eflen'.i:il  laws  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom,  have  profanely  and  facri- 
legioufly   made  ufe  of  the  (ame  venerable  name  of  the  Church  of 

|Go<l,  to  cover  their  worldly  defigns  and  interells  of  partiailar  par- 
ties, fa^ionj,  and  booies  of  men ;  and  this,  Ln  the  proper  and  higheft 

[>{enfe  of  the  word,  is  an  inftance  cf  the  Gn  of  Schism.  But  the  reli- 
gion of  Chriftj.confifts  not  in  union  of  opinion  in  the  bond  of  i>w- 
ran<t,  nor  unity  of  practice  in  the  bond  of  hypocrijy,  but  the  union  of 
the  fpirit — the  unity  cf  a  chriftian  and  charitable  |fpirit,  i;i  the  bond 
of  Pe  AC  E .         Dr.  Samuel  Clark. 
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this  fncceflion  they  have  an  indifputable  right  to  lord  it, 
and  be  mailers  over  the  faith  and  confciences  of  their 
flocks.  Some  of  them  are  daring  enough  to  pretend  that 
both  the  manfions  of  bhfs,  and  the  flames  ot  vengeance 
in  a  future  flate,  are  to  l:)e  affigned  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  directions  j  and  others  think  themfelves 
empowered  at  leaft  to  determine  who  fiiall  be  in  repute, 
and  who  Ihall  lie  under  infamy  and  difgrace,  who  fliall 
be  dignified,  and  who  fliall  be  defpifed  in  the  prefent 
life — and  this  with  little,  if  any  regard  to  the  moral  cha- 
rafter,  or  public  deportment  of  the  pnrty  concerned ; 
but  rather,  according  as  he  agrees  to,  or  difTcnts  from, 
what  they  chufe  to  fix  upon  as  the  ft;!ndard  of  ortho- 
doxy. 


If  from  thefe  canfes  of  hatred   and    divifion,  arifing 
from  various  fentiments    in   matters  of  religion,  our  at 
tention  is  turned  to  divifions  ot  a   civil  and  political  na 
ture,  their  number  will  be   great,  and    the  perniciou 
confequences  of  them  equally  apparent. 


Mankind  combine  themfelves  into  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  fecure  themfelves  againft  common  dangers,  and 
To  promote  their  common  felicity.  Union  has  ever  been 
efteeraed  a  proof  of  vvifdom,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
power.  But  divifion  deftroys  the  original  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  renders  it  almoft,  if  not  altogether  ufe- 
lefs.  "  Where  envying  and  ilrife  is  (fays  St.  Paul) 
"  there  is  confufion,  and  every  evil  work  :"  and  when 
anger  and  revenge  have  full  pofleffion  of  the  mind,  thejj 
will  ajjpear  in  overt  afts,  fo  a?  to  difturb,  if  not  deflroy 
the  public  tranquillity.  There  are  various  caufes  which 
occafion  difcord  and  divifion  among  thofe  who  live  in  the 
fame  country,  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and  are  govern* 

edl 
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ed  by  the  fame  laws :  but  the  moft  prevailing  caufe  of 
thefe  evil  (lirpofitiohs  and  that  which  is  moil  reproachful 
and  unreafonable  to  continue  from  age  to  age,  \s/u/piciort 
and  jealoufy.*  ?.Ien  ftudioufly  put  wrong  meanings 
upon  the  expreflions,  and  wrong  defigns  upon  the  aft  ions 
of  each  other ;  and  though  each  party  denies  the  con- 
fequences  which  the  other  would  make  neceflary,  yet 
they  w  ill  not  be  induced  to  believe  each  other,  or  to  give 
up  the  debate  between  them.  By  a  fort  of  inverted 
loo^ic.  the  truth  of  the  condujion.  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  reafon  or  truth  of  \Sxz  prtmlfei^  but  the  truth  of 
\)\t  premrfci  by  the  conveniency  or  advantage  of  the  con- 
dujion.  Sometimes  too,  very  fmall  differences,  and 
thefe  only  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  fiiall  be  fo  improved, 
or  rather  perverted,  by  a  lufpicious,  jealous  temper,  as 
to  be  attended  with  all  manner  of  mifchief.  This  pro- 
duces angry  words,  and  dreadful  charges  of  things  or 
defigns,  perhaps  never  fo  much  as  thought  of  by  the 
party  accufed,  yet  afferted  by  the  oppolite  fide  with  all 
the  confidence  of  demonftration  ;  this  too  againft  whole 
bodies  of  men  with  whom  the  accufcr  can  have  no  fort  ot 
intercourfc,  and  of  whofe  fentiments  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable he  has  not  the  leaft  knowledge.  Yet  fuch  is  the 
jealoufy,  fuch  is  the  evil  projxnfity  of  human  nature, 
that  wherever  thefe  furmifes,  thefe  malicious  infinua- 
Ho,  8.  A  a  tions 

•^  The  people  in  the  vIlLiges  la  France  are  firmly  perfuadeJ  that 
one  of  the  printipal  duties  of  parents  of  the  Proteftaat  Communion, 
ii  to  cut  the  tbroMi  of  their  cbiUrcn  when  they  fufpedl  them  ol  having 
an  iiiclination  to  go  over  to  the  Catholic  religion. — What  contributes 
greatly  to  keep  up  this  fpirit  of  intolerance,  and  the  hatred  of  one 
party  of  citizens  ag;iinft  the  other,  is  the  mifchievous  cuflom  of  ptr^ 
fttunting  ammojiiics  by  mcnumtnti  and  fejlivuli.  Such  i&  the  anr.iHi 
ptoceflioo  at  TLoukuJe,  in  which  God  is  fblemnly  praifed  for  the  xwxC 
»ler  of  four  thoufaiid  pcrfons.        FsJtuH  on  Taltratm, 
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tions  are  begun,  they  fpread  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
proceed  till  all  confidence  is  dellroyed,  and  the  rjiind  be- 
comes filled  with  the  moft  frightful  apprehenfions.  This 
too  is  fo  fpreading  and  infeftious  an  evil,  that  the  fuf- 
picions  of  one,  fliall  prefently  feize  an  hundred,  and 
then  they  ftrengthen  each  other  in  thefe  falfe,  unchari- 
table conceptions.  Tn  vain  do  moderate,  honefl  men, 
attempt  to  foftcn  the  impetuofity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, or  perfuade  them  to  hear  and  undcrftand  each  other. 
If  like  Mofe?,  they  fay,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  why  do 
'•  ye  wrong  one  towards  another?"  the  anfwer  will  be 
from  both,  but  always  from  the  more  powerful  part}-, 
*'  Who  made  yoii  rulers,  or  judges  over  us?" 

Such,  then,  are  the  fatal  confequences  of  difcord  and 
<livifion.  Oh  Britain,  land  of  my  nativity,  may  thy  fens 
fee  the  awful  crifis  now  at  hand!  May  they  equally 
avoid  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  popular  frenzy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  no  lefs  dangerous,  though  more  fecret 
and  infidious  artifices  of  interefled  demagogues,  on  the 
other.  May  they  remember,  that  they  are  members  of 
the  fame  fociety,  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  above 
all,  that  they  profefs  themfelves  the  difciples  of  that 
Mafter,  who  is  emphatically  fliled  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Hull,  June  A,  i79-'-  MERCATOR. 
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E  have  already  remarked  that  a  number  of 
the  Saxon  tribes,  while  in  their  own  countl-y,  were  uni- 
ted 
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it^  together  for  their  mutual  proteftion  and  defeocc. 
Iq  like  manner  was  tho  Saxon  Heptarchy  conncvfled  ; 
and  their  made  of  union,  became  part  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  when  the  feven  kingdoms  united  one  king,  Tbs 
matter  was  funply  this ;  one  of  the  feven  kings,  was  al- 
wa)s  chofen  GineralilTimo  over  the  whole  body  ;  and 
they  appointed  him  a  ftanding  council,  of  a  certain  nurr.- 
ber  of  deputies,  from  each  Hate,  without  whofe  advice 
and  concurrence,  it  is  probable  he  could  not  ait. 

Hoivever,  we  do  not  msan  to  make  any  obfervation, 
upon  the  powers  veftcd  in  that  flandinj  council ;  but 
ofily  to  point  out  that  body  of  men,  as  th;  origin  of  our 
Houfe  of  Lords.  Thofe  deputies,  wha  compofed  this 
great  Handing  council,  were  app  jinted  to  their  truft,  by 
the  joint  confent  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  of  the  little 
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the  great,  united  the  feven  kingdoms  into  one,  he,  un- 
doubtedly, with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  incorpo- 
rated this  great  council  as  a  f^parate  branch  of  the  W;:- 
tenagemot,  or  Parliament ;  fo  that  they  ftili  continued  to 
be  the  King's  great  council,  and  a  branch  of  the  leglQi- 
tive  authority  ;  which  they  are  at  this  day.  In  confir- 
mation of  which,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  confent  of  the 
Parliament,  continued  neceflfary,  for  creating  a  Baron  of 
the  Realm,  about  as  low  down  as  H^nry  the  VII ;  which 
is  the  only  title,  by  which  any  man  can  obtain  his  feat  in 
our  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  not  as  Duke,  MTrqniis,  Earl, 
Vifcount,  &c. 

From  whence  it   appears,    that  the  fame  authority, 
that  is,  the  conlent  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  continu 
ed  as  necflary  for  the  creation  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament, 
as  for  creating  one  of  the  great  council  to  the  General- 
iiEmo,  of  our  Saxon  kings,  during  the  Heptarchy.     And 
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^0  all  probability  H  will  feme  time  or  other,  be  a  dcnbt, 
whether  the  King's  patent  alone  will  be  felf  fufficient,  to 
create  a  Baron  of  the  Realm,  wiihont  the  confer.t  of  Far- 
liament— agreeably  to  the  original  inflitiition,  and  con- 
fuined  by  the  cuftomsand  and  ufage  of  fo  many  ages. 

The  Saxons  had  nn  froner  made  a  conqnefl  of  En- 
gland from  the  Britons,  than  they  began  to  quarrel  among 
themfelves  which  of  the  feven  kingdoms  fliould  be  the 
greatcft.  This  conteft  was  carried  on  with  various  fiic- 
cefs,  fcr  a  number  of  year?,  till  at  lad  they  becr.me  hap- 
pily and  finally  united  into  one,  under  Alfred  the  Great ; 
«  Prince  of  the  raofl  exalted  merit,  that  ever  graced  the 
'"'iglifl'.  throne  from  that  day  to  this. 

11-:  was  a  great  wnnio-,  ?n  able  ftatefman^  nnd  a  per- 
■n  of  g'-e-t  learning;  be  knew  and  loved  the  Conftitu- 
tuiion  of  his  CQuntry  ]  and  above  all,  was  an  honed  man, 
and  a  great  friend  to  mankind.  It  was  a  fingular  provi- 
tlenct  to  this  kingdom,  that  the  new  modelling  cf  the 
Government,  fliculd  fall  under  the  management  of  fo 
great  a  genius  ;  that  was  able  to  reconcile  fuch  a  variety 
of  interefl?,  as  miift  be  affe<5ted  by  the  nccellary  cb.anges, 
which  took  place  upon  that  occafion. 

It  is  needlefs  to  mention  that,  after  the  union  of  the 
feven  klngdom.s,  a  redudion  of  members  to  ferve  in  Par- 
liament,  became  abfolutely  neceflary.  Becaufe  it  was 
then  impracfticable,  by  reafon  of  their  numbers  for  the 
lame  members  to  attend,  in  one  parliament,  that  ufed  to 
attend  in  feven,  without  fuch  anarchy  and  confufion,  as 
muft  counterad:  the  very  end  of  their  meeting. 

Nature  herfelf  has  confined,  or  limitted,  the  number 
of  men  in  all  focieties  met  together  to   inform,   and  be 

informed, 
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infonr.ed,  by  argument  ?.nd  debate,  within  the  natural 
powers  of  heanng  and  fpeech.  So  that  the  queftion,  in 
this  cafe,  mufthave  been,  how  to  reduce  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  to  be  a  convenient 
number,  to  traniad  the  bufinefs  of  a  nation  ;  and  at  the 
fnme  time,  to  prefcrve  the  elective  power  of  the  people 
unhurt?  a  queftion  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  determine, 
confidering  the  various  interelU  that  were  affeftcd  by  it, 

Ijct  us  now  proceed  to  the  formation  of  onePailla- 
ment  which  was  now  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  rooiB  of  fc- 
ven,  for  the  fervice  of  the  whole  united  kingdom. 

They  excluded  from  this  Parliament  all  the  reprefeU' 
tatives  of  th6  rural  tithings,  as  being  a  body  of  men  the 
moft  numerous  of  any,  confidered  coHe£lively,  and  yet 
els(^ed  by  the  feweft  people  in  proportion;  which  muft 
be  very  evident,  fince  the  rural  p>art  of  the  kingdom, 
inuft  of  courfe  be  more  thinly  inhabited  than  the  towns. 
Be  fides,  the  town  tithings,  or  boroughs,  where  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants  are  collected  together,  upon  a 
fiinll  compifs  of  ground,  were,  undoubtedly,  the  mod 
conveniently  fituatcd,  for  the  commodious- exercife  of 
the  derive  power  of'the  people.  And  the  towns  being 
few,  in  comparilbn  to  the  rural  tithings,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difperfed  over  the  whole  country,  were  the  bcft. 
jadapted  to  receive  the  regulation's,  they  intended  \o 
ake,  in  their  plan  cf  forming  the  conilituent  parts  of 
he  new  Parliament. 

In  fati  3  faction  for  aboliflnng  the  repreferitatives  of  the 
iral  tithings,  they  fabflituted  two  new  bodies  of  men, 
'he  firft,  as  hath  been  hinted  before,  were  the  member^ 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  attended  the  Ge- 
A  a  2  neraliflimo 
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neralifllmo  under  the  Heptarchy  ;  who  were  upon  this  oc- 
Cafion,  incorporated  as  a  diftinft  branch  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  monarchy.  And  whatever  their  power  might 
be  as  the  King's  great  council,  they  were  now  incorpo- 
rated as  a  diftind  branch  of  our  Parliament;  as  a  body 
of  great  freeholders  cxerrifing  their  legiflative  power 
in  perfon;  and  for  tiiat  reafon  have  fmce,  byway  of  emi- 
nence, been  ftiled  Barons  of  the  Realm.  It  is  upoa 
this  ground,  that  our  Houfe  of  Commons  are  of  opinion 
that  a  Lord  of  Parliament  hath  no  right  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  elecftions. 

Though  the  Barons  of  the  realm  carried  into  parlia- 
ment the  greateft  concern  for  the  intereft  of  the  rural 
part  of  the  kingdom,  of  which,  perhaps,  they  were  the 
greateft  proprietors ;  yet,  not  being  elective,  they  were 
not  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  the  Conftitution,  and  the 
fifety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  tithings  required. 
And  therefore,  they  conftitut-d  lhire-ele6tions,  for  two 
members  to  reprefent  the  fliire  in  parliament,  and  thofe 
repreientatives  were  the  origin  of  our  knights  of  the 
Ihire. 

The  Barons  of  the  realm  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Jlhires,  we  confidcr  as  two  bodies  of  men  that  were  fub- 
flituted  it  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Monarchy,  under 
AUred  tht  Great,  in  the  place  of  thofe  reprefentatives 
that  ufed  to  ferve  under  the  Heptarchy,  for  the  rural 
•ithmgs.  The  alteration  that  was  made  with  refped  to 
the  towns,  or  boroughs,  was  fimply  this :  that  all  bo- 
roughs that  ufed  to  fend  one  member  to  the  little  parlia- 
ment to  which  they  belonged  under  the  Heptarchy, 
Ihould  for  the  future  fend  two  to  the^^reat  parliament  of 
Ipgland. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  feven  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  became 
finally  united  under  one  king,  or  chief  mngiilrate,  and 
one  paiiiament ;  by  which  means,  the  menibers  were 
properly  reduced  to  a  convenient  number,  to  hear  and  to 
he  henrd  ;  to  inform,  and  to  be  informed,  by  aigjmcnt 
and  debate  ;  which  is  no  Imall  difficuhy  in  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  common  rights  of  riiankind, 
where  the  cle<^ivc  power  of  the  people  is  dlffufed  thro' 
a  whole  kingdom  like  thit  of  England.. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjeft^  Ly 
cntimerating  the  conftitucnt  parts  of  the  parliament,  as 
it  was  thus  new  modelled,,  under  the  hifpcftion  of  Alfred 
the  Great  i 

Firlt,  it  confifted  of  the  Barons  of  the  realm,  created, 
by  the  mutual  confent  of  thi;  king  and  parliament. 

Secondly,  of  Knights  of  the  Shires,  ele<!led  by  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  fiiires,  paying  their  {hot,  and 
bearing  their  lot. 

Ihirdly,  cf  the  Burgefles,  who  rcprefented  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  towns,  and  were  elcifted  by  every  relident  in- 
habitant that  paid  his  flior,  and  bore  his  lot. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  hiuory  of  the 
mode  of  government  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by 
our  Saxon  forefathers,  from  their  firft  landing  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  union  of  the  fevcn  kingdoms  into  one,  when 
the  CoDtlitution  of  this  country  became  finally  eftablifh- 
ed,  as  a  great  nation.  And  whoever  attentncly  con- 
fiders  the  matter  will  fee,  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  had 
only  one  mode  of  government,  which  they  made  ufc  of 
on  .ill  occafions,  both  to  govern  a  town,  a  city,  a  wapen- 
take, 
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take,  a  fliire,  or  a  kins^dom  ;  and  ih  t  the  power  veiled 
in  our  Saxon  kings  was  circumfcriboa  by  the  fame  rule, 
was  of  the  fame  genius,  fpiiit,  and  temper,  as  that  veftecl 
in  the  chief  niagiftrate  of  a  city.  The  only  difference 
between  them  was  m  the  circle,  and  duration  of  their 
authority  ;  the  care  of  one  being  jinnual,  and  confined 
within  the  walls  of  his  city  ;  and  the  care  of  the  other 
being  for  life,  and  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

There  were  three  things  eflentially  neceflaiy  to  foim 
a  Saxon  government,  which  they  applied  to  every  cafe 
where  a  combined  intereft  was  ccBcerned  j  and  thefe 
.ere,  a  court  of  council,  a  court  of  law,  and  a  chief 
nngiftratc.  A  court  of  council  toconfider  what  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  and  to  make  laws,  or- 
ders, and  regulations  for  the  god  government- of  the 
j)eople  within  that  jurifd  (Stion.  A  court  of  law  to  en- 
force due  obedience  to  the  ads,  and  orders  of  the  court 
of  council.  One  chief  magiftrate,.  who  was  veiled  with 
the  executive  authority  to  adminifler  the  conllitution  to 
the  people ;  and  whofe  duty  it  was  to  take  ea  e  that  every 
man,  within  his  jurifdiftion,  paid  a  due  obedience  to  the 
law. 

In  this  manner  every  Borough  was  fumifhed  with 
2  council,  a  court  of  law,  and  a  chief  magiftrate.  Every 
weapontake  and  rural  tithing  had  the  fame.  Every  flu're 
had  likewife  a  court  of  council,  called  the  fluregemot . 
and  a  court  of  law  called  the  fliire  court,  and  a  chief 
magiftrate.  The  fame  eftabliftiment  held  good  in  the 
ndminiftration  of  the  governnoent  of  the  whole  kingdom  : 
for  the  court  of  council  was  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment; the  king's  court  was  the  court  of  law;  and  the 
king  hiipfelf  was  the  chief  magiftrate. 

As 
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As  it  wns  impoffihie  for  the  chief  m^glilr;.lp  in  groa! 
to-.vns,  to  execute  the  bufinefs  without  encroaching  too 
m»ich  upon  his  time,  snd  hindering  his  atfenJance  upon 
the  higher  on'ers  of  the  ^.\\z^  where  his  pre  fence  was 
more  particulnrly  neceflary  ;  they  eleclctl  a  numlier  of 
men  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  allift  the  chief  magidrate 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  at  honi?.  The  principal  of 
thefe  were  whnt  we  now  call  the  aldermen  of  a  town  ; 
and  there  were  befidts  many  other  inferior  officers. 

The  fiiil.dury  that  the  chief  magiilratcs  of  the  rith- 
!  j;%  had  out  of  their  own  diviiion,  was  to  attend  at 
'  tveipontaVe  meeting ;  where  they  formed  the  wea- 
pontalie  coTirt  of  cotincil.  Their  fecond  duty  v.as,  to 
attend  at  the  fliire-gcmnts  ;  where  they  ngain  fcr.netJ 
t*  e  sotirt  of  council.  And  laftly,  they  attended  in  thi 
wittem-gemot ;  where  they  formed  the  common  coua« 
cil  in  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  evident  from  hiitory,  and  I  think  it  is  gene- 
I7  agreed,  that  our  Saxon  Kings  after  their  eftabhih- 
inent  in  England,  enjoyed  the  crown  during  their  natu- 
ral li\es  ;  and  that  at  iheir  death  their  fuccelFor  was  elec- 
ted to  his  office  by  the  parliament.  However,  they  gene- 
rally gave  the  preference  to  f  )meone  of  the  fame  family  ; 
who  was  capable  of  executing  his  office  in  perfon.  For 
o.ir  Saxon  forefathers  had  no  principle  in  the  mode  of 
government,  by  which  power  or  office  could  be  obtained 
peaceably  by  any  other  means  than  by  receiving  it  from 
fome  body  of  men,  who  had  a  right  to  give  it. 

Were  an  old  Saxon  to  rife  oHt  of  his  grave,  and  be 
told  that  there  was  an  hereditary  right  to  power,  in 
kings ;  and  that  England  was  fonr.etimes  governed  by 
a  child,  he  would  be  greatly  furprizcd,  and  tell  you  it 

was 
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was  the  oddeft  conception  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
mtiij.  And  yet,  as  things  are  now  fituated,  wife  men 
are  of  opinion  that  chance  in  this  cafe  is  better  thai*- 
chooling. 

This  Saxon  model  of  government,  when  red'nced  tOr 
its  fail  principles,  hrjs  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  natu- 
ral ftate  of  things,  under  which  mankind  were  found  to 
live,  at  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus. 
And  we  make  no  doubt  but  thit  our  American  tribes,  of 
native  Indians,  would  naturally  fall  into  our  way  of  go- 
vernment, upon  the  Saxon  principles,  with  a  very  little 
inilru£lion. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  a  government 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  univerfai  benevolence. 
And  though  we  would  not  be  thought  to  talk  like  confli- 
tutional  enthuliafts,  yet  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  if  ever 
God  Almighty  did  concern  himfcU"  about  forming  a  go- 
vernment, for  mankind  to  live  happily  under,  it  was 
that  which  w  .^  eftabliflied  in  England,  by  our  Saxon 
forefathers ;  imder  which  they  continued  to  live  free  and 
happy,  for  fix  hundred  years,  before  the  Norman  con- 
<jueft ;  when  for  a  tiiYie  it  was  totally  loll  or  little  regardi^d. 

If  we  were  to  fele(ft  the  attributes  of  good  govern- 
ment, we  (hould  find  them  to  confift  in  wifdom  and  juf- 
tice.  And  if  we  could  divide  thofe  virtues,  from  all  bad 
qualities  in  men,  and  place  fuch  men,  and  fuch  only,  to 
rule  over  us,  we  fliould  eftablifli  an  heaven  upon  earth. 
The  power  of  eleftion,  which  our  conftitution  hath  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  nation,  will  always  produce 
this  happy  cfte6t,  v/hen  it  is  left  to  operate  upon  its  ge- 
neral principles.     For  by  dividing  the  country  into  fmall 

parts, 
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parts,  as  our  tithings  were,  the  character  of  every  man 
that  w  as  fit  to  bear  an  office,  was  well  known  amor.ll 
hU  neighbours ;  and  therefore,  when  the  choice  of  an  of- 
ficer to  prefide  over  them  was  their  objed  of  ele»5lion, 
the  concurrent  fentimenfs  of  an  uninfluenced  majority  of 
a  multitude  of  people,  would  naturally  fall  upon  thofe 
men  only,  who  were  moft  eminent  for  their  wifdom  aud 
julVice. 

Thus  our  Saxon  forefathers  bade  the  faireft  of  any 
men,  to  obtain  a  government  formed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  wifdom  ;  and  their  high  fcnfe  upon  this  matter, 
is  moft  emphatically  exprefled,  by  the  name  they  gave 
to  tlieir  parliament ;  which,  as  hath  been  faid,  they  cal- 
led THE  WiTTEXA-GEMOT,  ot  AflemWy  of  wife  and 
prudent  men. 


(To  he  continued.) 


EXTRACTS 

?rom  Lord  Bollnghrole^s  Dedication  to  Sir  Rclert  Walpoie  j 
prefixed  to  his  Dijj'ertation  on  Parties, 

J_^ET  the  illuftriousind  royal  houfe  that  hath 
P*  been  Called  to  the  government  of  thefe  kingdom?^ 
f*  govern  them  till  time  fhall  be  no  tnore  ;  but  let  the 
I*  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  conflitution  they  are 
Kenirufted  to  preferve,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  fole 

«»  rule 
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"  rule  of  theii  governn-ent,  and  the  folcfuppoit  of  theii 
"  power  :  and  whatever  happens  in  the  courle  of  humar 
*♦  contingencies,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  particular  per^ 
*' fons,  of  houfes,  or  families,  let  the  liberties  oi 

•'  GR'iAT-BRlt'AIN   BE   I>;M0RTAL. 

"  They  will  be  fo,  if  that  conflitution  whofe  genuin< 
*♦  tfft:<fts  they  be,  be  maintained  in  purity  and  vigour 
•*  A  perpetual  attention  to  this  great  point  is  iheiefotc 
*'  the  intertft  and  duty  of  every  man  in  Britain  ;  ant 
♦♦  there  is  fcarce  any  man  who  may  not  contribute  to  th< 
**  advancement  of  it  iii  feme  degree.  The  old  may  in- 
"  form  the  young,  and  the  young  may  animate  the  old 
♦♦  Even  they  who  are  molt  retired  from  the  fcene  of  bufi- 
*'  neis,  may  be  ufeful  in  this  caufe,  to  thofe  who  are  ir 
•*  it  J  to  thofe  who  are  heated  by  the  aftion,  diftraftec 
*'  by  the  cares,  or  diffipated  by  the  pleafiires  of  the  world, 
"  1  fay  they  may  be  ufeful  j  and  I  add,  that  they  oughi 
*♦  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoftthat  their  fituation  allows,  Go' 
*'  vernment  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  are  appointee 
"  to  controul   them] — jut  the  British  constitU' 

*'  TION   is  the  BUilNESS  OT  EVERY  BRITON," 
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OX    THE 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION, 

UNDER   THE  REIGX  OF  ALFBED  THE  GREAT, 
( ContiuUid from  f.2T^e  z'^j  J 

JLn  oor  laft  chapter  on  this  fubjec^  we  traced  the 
origin  of  the  Houle  of  Lords,  and  the  completion  of  our 
Parliament  into  its  prefent  form,  as  a  confequence  refuU- 
ing  from  the  union  ot  the  feven  kingdom?,  which  formed 
the  Heptarchy,  into  a  Monarchy  or  one  Kingdom,  under 
the  immortal  Alfred.  We  have  alfo  fhewn  that  every 
Borough  was  furnifhed  with  a  courc  ct  council,  a  court 
of  l3%v,  and  a  chief  magiftrate.  The  wars  with  the 
Danes  had  caufed  fiich  diforders  and  licentioufnefs  in 
the  kingdom,  that  vagabonds  and  vagarants  abounded 
who  committed  all  manner  of  crimes  with  .mpunity.  As 
they  had  no  fettled  abode,  upon  cooimitting  any  otfence, 
-^'<?.  9*  B  h  they 
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they  fhifted  their  quarters,  and  went  where  it  was  difEcult 
to  difcover  them. 

Alfred  was  defiroiis  to  put  a  flop  to  fo  great  a  mil- 
chief.  He  revived  the  divilion  of  England  into  fliires  or 
counties,  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds 
into  tithings,  and  fixed  their  number,  and  the  limits  of 
<ach.  This  being  done,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom  were  obliged  to  belong  to  fome  tithing  ;  whoever 
did  not  were  looked  upon  as  vagabonds,  and  as  fuch 
denied  the  protedion  of  the  law.  Every  houfeholder 
was  to  anfwer  for  his  wife,  his  cbildien  under  fifteen 
year-e  of  age,  and  his  dcineftics.  If  any  one  by  his  way 
of  living  fell  into  fufpicion,  he  was  obliged  to  give  fccu- 
rity  for  his  good  behaviour.  In  cafe  he  could  find  none, 
the  tithing  threw  him  into  prifon,  to  prevent  their 
being  liable  to  the  penalty  he  fliould  incur  by  any 
offence,*  Thus  the  honfeholders  being  refponfible  for 
their  families,  the  tithing  for  the  houfeholders,  the  hun- 
dreds for  the  tithings,  and  the  counties  for  the  hundreds, 
every  one  was  watchful  over  their  neighboiu  's  aiftions. 
If  a  ftranger,  guilty  of  any  crime,  made  his  efcape,  in- 
Jormation  was  taken  of  the  houfe  where  he  lodged,  and 
if  he  had  been  there  three  days,  the  maflerof  the  family 
Avas  condemned  to  pay  his  fine.  But  in  cafe  he  had  not 
flaid  fo  long  as  three  days,  the  houfeholder  was  acquit- 
ted, upon  making  cath  that  he  was  not  privy  to  his  crime. 
Alfred  made  a  colledion  alfo  of  the  befl  laws  he  could 

find. 

"*  In  China,  the  police- refembles  that  of 'King  Alfrci!.  Com- 
munities are  anfwerable  for  olftnces  committed  w  th  n  their  rerper- 
tive  auth.orities ;  niul  when  grofi  crimes  are  comiiiicted,  the  mnr.if- 
tnitcs  of  the  d.ftridl  in  which  they  haj^pened  are  ieverelj- punifhed 
niid  incapacitated,  and  the  whcle  community  degiaJed.  Mod- 
I'hiv.  Hill.  8.  153.  t;:. 
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fi'ii.  He  iiiferted  I'jm^  of  the  jiiJicial  Iaiv3  of  th^  OKI 
Teilamsnt,  and  feveral  of  thole  formerly  enaded  by  In- a 
king  of  WtJiFei:,  and  Offa  king  of  Merci.i,  in  their  re- 
fpeftivs  kinglomj.  And  likewife  Ethslbert  king  of 
Kcur,  whj  was  the  firft  that  redu.ed  the  Saxoa  laws  into 
writing.  To  ihcfe  he  added  many  of  his  o'.vn,  adipled. 
to  the  particular  circ amilances  of  his  people. 

Such  were  their  ideas  of  freedom,  that  one  of  its  fan* 
damental  principles  was  liberty  of  perfon.  So  tendei* 
were  the  Saxons  of  imprifoning  any  perfon  (except  fur  a 
crime)  that  even  their  bond-men  fuffcred  very  feldom 
this  punifliment — vincuUs  coercere  rarumefi.  In  dead  of 
dillrefling  the  unfortunate  debtor  by  confinement,  the 
creditor  took  poflelSon  of  his  goods,  or  lands,  according 
to  the  valuatioa  of  the  fiieriff.  But  if  tliefe  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcharge  the  claimj  the  arms  of  the  infolvent 
were  feized  as  the  laft  refort..  They  deferred  this  until 
every  other  means  of  payment  failed,  for  when  a  Saxoa 
was  thus  deprived  of  his  arms,  he  was  reputed  a  ruined 
roan,  and  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  his 
friends  for  fubfiltence.  Thus,  the  unfortunate  who  his 
every  claim  to  relief,  and  (houlcf  rather  have  the  pro- 
teftion  than  the  punifliment  of  law,  was  not  torn  from  a 
deftitute  family,  and-  immured  in  a  prifon.  No  gaol  en- 
tailed infamy  on  the  wretched,  or  robbed  him  of  that  li- 
berty by  which  he  could  fubfift  hirafelf  and  family — if 
not  recover,  by  oeconomy  and  induilry,  the  lofles  he  had 
fuflained. 

Wife,  juft  and  humane  in  their  laws,  prifons  were 
only  ereded  for  the  guilty.  They  diftinguifhed  between 
crimes  and  misfortunes.  Inflead  of  confining  an  inno- 
cent man  among  felons,  who  taint  his  morals,  prompt 
him  to  vice,  and  lead  him  to  commit  every  fpecies  of 

lawlefs 
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lau'lefs  depredation,  theypreferved  his   libeity  without 
injuftice  to  his  creditor 

No  perfon,  with  juftice,  can  claim  more  for  a  debt 
than  the  property  poffeffed.  If  there  be  no  property^ 
jmprifonnient  cannot  be  a  proper  retribution,  Confine- 
)inent  is  only  deferved  by  thofc  vvhofe  aftions,  when  at 
liberty,  have  been  felonioufly  deftrudtive  of  civil  fociety. 
A  piifon  may  gratify  the  \*Engeance  of  feme  refentful 
creditors  ;  but  it  can  never  be  a  juft  difcharge  of  a  debt. 
Although  laws  may  relax  their  vigour,  fet  the  infolvent 
free,  and  refcue  him  from  the  further  profecution  of  the 
mercilefs  plaintiff,  yet  a  gaol  can  never  be  an  equitable 
payment :  according  to  every  principle  of  natural  juflice, 
no  perfon  has  a  right  to  punifii  another  without  he  caa 
prove  a  wilful  injury  ;  and,  as  being  infolvent,  can  be 
no  wilful  injury  againfl  the  creditor,  the  unfortunate 
debtor- fhould  not  be  punifhed  with  imprifonment.  Sen- 
iible  of  thefe  truths,  the  Saxons  never  fent  their  fubje<Ss 
to  goal  for  debt,  where  neceffity  and  example  too  fre- 
quently render  the  moft  induflrious  and  ingenious  men> 
'bers  of  fociety  the  mofl  deilruftive  violators  of  peace 
and  property. 

So  tenacious  were  the  Saxons  of  their  perfonal  liber- 
ty, that  even  their  kings  were  its  befl  guardians.  Un- 
like the  monarchs  of  modern  date,  who  have  even  caufcd 
their  judges  to  deem  truth  a  libel,  and  annex  a  criminal 
fenfe  to  words  never  written,  in  order  to  imprifon  the 
writer  of  an  infignificant  paragraph  ;  the  kings  of  thofe 
days  were  too  magnanimous  even  to  punifli  with  lofs  of 
liberty  offences  of  real  magnitude,  and  againfl:  them- 
felves.  To  the  immortal  honour  of  ^^r^^?,  it  is  re-  ( 
corded,  that  he  committed  one  of  his  judges  for  im- ^ 
prifoning  a  man  who  had  thus  oftended  royalty.    Among; 

the 
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the  laws  of  this  excellent  king  is  the  following  paffage  : 
— <'  ^i  immerentem paganum  v'lncuUs  conftrinxerit  decern 
'''' folidh^  noxam  farcito.*^ — Whoever  Jbatl  conftraln  unJe- 
ftrvedly^  hh  v.iJJ'al  or  bondmatu,  nviib  imprlfonment^  Jhall 
repay  the  damage  wth  tenjhillingi*     Inftead  of  render- 
ing every  perfon  liable  to  imprifonment  for  not  being 
able  to  fecure  thenafelves  from   misfortune,  and  confc- 
quently,  infolvency,  our  Saxon  anceftora  guarded  againll 
the   imprifonment  of  even   one  of  their  vaffals.    As  a 
human  being,    and  a   member  of  fociety,  they  cono- 
paiTionately  and  juftly  would  not  fuffer  fuch  to  be  im- 
prifoned  as  had  not  forfeited  their  liberty  by  any  crime 
againft  their  fellow  creatures.    To  immure  an  innocent 
perfon  from  the  means  of  labour  or  induftry,  the  SaxoM 
wifely  confidered,  was  not  only  a  cruel  encroachment  oa 
the  rights   of  the   individual,  but   a  real  injury  to  the 
whole  community,  which  thus  lofes  the  advantage  every 
ftate  or  fociety  derives  from  the  honeft  employment  of 
its  members. f     Thus  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Saxoa 
government,  like  their  liberality  of  manners,  afforded  na-  ] 
tional  benefit,  while  it  protected  the  fubje£l. 

To  the  free  principles  of  the  Saxon  government,  we 
arc  equally  indebted  for  the  fliare  and  influence  the  peo- 
B  b    2  plej 

*  A  confiderable  fnm  in  thefe  times. 

f  In  the  prefent  day  ttiere  are  at  leaft  twentj  thoafend  of  our 
fellow  fubje(5ls  confined  in  the  different  gaoJs  of  the  kngdom,  groan- 
ing under  the  lalh  of  perfecutioa  and  bondage,  and  devoted  to  lin- 
gering Jeftruaion.  Taking  the  inhabitan:s  of  the  kingdom  oal/  to 
amount  to  fix  millions,  the  number  confined  is  the  thru  hundredth 
part.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  nation  by  the  inaftion  and  fupport 
of  her  imprifoned  debtors,  on  the  low  eftimate  of  one  fliiUmg  a 
day  each,  amounts  to  the  fiim  of  300,0001.  annually ,  befiJes  which 
hundredsof  our  belt  and  moll  ngenious  artiti.ers  and  minufaclarers 
are  loft  to  this  country,  aad  theaatioa  deprived  of  their  induftry  and 
'*^Z^^T.  Tit  EditOTf, 
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pie  fo  juflly  claim  in  the  judicatory  power.  The  trial 
byjury,  although  prefumed  by  feme,  with  no  little  light 
of  reafon,  to  have  been  a  Britifli  cuftom,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  have  been  completely  afcertaiaed  and 
eftablifhed  by  Alfred.  It  was  even  found  in  the  laws 
of  his  prcdeccflbr  Ethelred,  who  lived  300  years  before 
the  Conqueft.  In  his  laws  it  was  enafted,  that  in  every 
hundred  there  fhould  be  a  court,  in  which  twelve  an- 
cient freemen,  with  the  lord  of  the  hundred,  were  fvvorn 
not  to  condemn  the  innocent,  or  acquit  the  guilty, 
in  whatever  caufes  were  in  their  refpeftive  hundreds  fub- 
mitted  to  their  decilion.  So  ftriftly  was  this  unrivalled 
privilege  preferved,  that  Alfred  put  one  of  his  judges  to 
death,  for  palling  fentence  in  confequence  of  a  verdict 
corruptly  obtained  upon  the  votes  of  the  jurors,  three 
of  the  twelve  giving  their  negative.  If  the  number  was 
fo  facred,  how  much  to  be  revered  is  the  conftitution  of 
the  Jury  !  This  exemplary  patriotic  king  executed  ano- 
ther of  his  judges,  for  fentencing  with  death  an  ignoramus 
returned  by  the  jury  ;  and  a  third  (hared  the  lame  fate 
for  condemning  a  man  upon  an  inquell  taken  ex  officio, 
when  the  delinquent  had  not  put  himfelf  upon  trial.* 

There 

*  Alfred  was  fenfible  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oblige  his  fubjeft  s 
to  an  exadl  obfervance  of  the  laws,  if  care  were  not  taken  that  the 
magiftrates  fhould  give  them  a  good  example.     Hiftory  takes  no- 

..tice  of  hjs  executing  four  and  forty  Judges  w  illi.n  the  fpace  of  one  j 
year,  fornot  doing  j«ftice.f 
'    +   Fe  uffdto  re-examine  the  caufes  tried  in   his  abfence,  and  In  cafe  he 

found  any  injujiice  done  out  of  favour  or  inter  Jl,  he  funifhed  the  judges  fe- 
ver.ly;  if  they  f  leaded  ignorance,  he  Jhurply  reprimanded  them,  and  ajkei  \ 
how  th,y  dufji  frefume  to  take  a  commiffion  to  determine  about  hfe  and  pro- 
perty, luhcn  the\  knrjj  themjelvis  fo -wretchedly  unqualified!  and  orderei 
them  f.thrr  to  know  tetter  or  quit  their  pofl.  Thus  the  Earls  and  great  >nc» 
ratbatban  be  turned  out  oftbc:r  ofue  with  difgrace,  appHcd  themfelvfs  W 

fudj.     Su  Mirror  of  Jufitu..  c.  20.  and  Ma.:m  hb.  z.  />.  25. 
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There  was  likewife  a  fixnilar  law  made  in  the  reign 
of  Ethel  red,  when  the  Britons  and  Saxons  began  to  lofe 
their  mutual  animoliries,  and  to  interchange  reciprocal 
and  affectionate  fcrvices.  This  law  enacted  chat  twelve 
men  of  underltandmg,  &c.  compofed  of  fix  Knglifli  and 
fix  Welfli  might  be  choftn,  to  adrainifter  juftice  to  both 
parties. 

In  ihefe  times  of  fimplicity,  freedom,  and  impartial 
juftice,  if  a  crime  extended  only  tofliameful  puniflimenr^ 
■as  the  pUlor)',  whipping,  &:c.  the  penance  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  fine  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  fault, 
and  the  character  of  the  perfoo  .igainft  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted; but  even  the  afftffment  was  not  left  to  the  ar- 
bitrary difcretion  of  the  judge  or  juilice,  it  was  levied  in 
the  prefence  of  the  head  of  the  court,  by  the  twelve  who 
tormed  the  jury  of  Frilingi,  or  freemen. 

Until  the  above  period,  we  have  only  inftances  of  the 
accufed  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  freemen.  Eut  the  glori- 
ous privilege  of  every  fubj eft  being  Kxvtdk  per  pares^  or 
his  equals,  was  a  fubfequtnt  benefit  which  arofe  from  an 
abufe  of  the  former  principle.  The  Saxons,  who  en- 
creafed  in  dignity  and  confequence,  left  the  performance 
of  this  fervice  to  their  inferiors,  &c.  thefc  loll  their  ani.i- 
cnt  right,  from  the  judges  and  flieriffs  not  thinking  them 
fufficiently  elevated  in  rank  to  be  company  for  them  in 
their  judicial  vocations.  This  added  to  the  growing 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  Danes,  who  affeded  to  defpile 
fo  rural  a  judicature,  as  well  as  the  fcUowfliip  of  what 
fthey  confidered  the  Saxon  freemen,  had  almoft  entirely 
ioft  this  invaluable  privilege  to  the  country.  But  the 
wife  king  Alfred,  v.hofe  mind  no  fooner  penetrated  into 
an  abufe,  than  it  perceived  a  remedy^  not  only  reftorcd 
the  praitife  of  juries,   but  improved  the  principle,  fo  as 

to 
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to  render  it  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  the  envy  of  every 
other  country.  To  prevent  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his 
inferior  fubjefts  being  expofed  to  the  partial  diftates 
and  decifions  of  haughty  fuperiority,  and  higher  ranks 
from  being  convifted  by  the  prejudiced  refentments  of 
the  lower  clafs,  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  Wittenage- 
mot,  eftabliflied  tne  law  of  every  perfon  being  tried  by 
his  equals. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  juftice,  which  forms 
oneof  the  three  pillars  fupportin^  the  fabnc  of  our  confti- 
tution,  was  received  even  with  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  tyrannous  duke,  who,  either  by  art  or  force,  en- 
deavoured to  fubvert  every  other  liberty. 

This  inveterate  enemy  to  freedom  and  poffeffion,  fub- 
mitted  to  have  the  following  caufe  determined  by  this 
eftablifhed  law  of  the  land.  WiUiam  having  given  his 
brother-in-law,  Odo,  a  large  territory  in  Kent,  with  the 
earldom  of  the  county;  and  he,  taking  advantage  of  the 
king  being  difpleafed  with  the  arch-bifliop  .  f  Canter- 
bury, jK>fleffcd  himfelf  of  fome  of  the  lands  of  that  fee, 
Landfrank  fucceeding  the  aich-bifliop,  and  being  inform- 
ed of  this  infringement,  petitioned  the  king  for  juflice, 
fecundum  legem  terra^  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  king  accordingly  fummoned  a  county  court,  where 
after  a  debate  of  three  days,  in  the  prefence  of  Icrds, 
bifliops,  &c.  judgment  was  given  for  the  arch-biflinp, 
upon  the  votes  of  the  freemen.  This  trial  being  decid^ 
ed  upon  the  firft  principles  of  juries,  proves  that  Wil« 
Ham  rather  chofe  to  give  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
people,  than  violate  that  lacred  law,  which  he  might 
have  done  on  there  not  being  twelve  peeis  or  equals 
theii  being  at  that  time  no  corvilituent  Houfe  of  FeerJ 
where  the  carl  could  have  beei  tried, 

FromJ 
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From  this  view  of  the  BritiQi  and  Saxon  govern- 
ments, we  find  that  fyftem  of  legiflature  and  judiciary 
privilege,  which  forms  a  conftitucion,  as  Sir  William 
Temple  obferves,  "  That  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
*'  trueft  and  juftcft  temper  that  has  been  ever  found  out 
«*  between  dominion  and  liberty!  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
*'  ftrain  of  what  Heraclitus  faid  was  the  only  Ikill  or 
*'  knowledge  of  any  value  in  politics,  which  was  the  iecret 
"  of  governing  all  by  all."     Milcellanies  pt.  2.  255. 

This  is  the  Ccnllitution  vvhich  Mr.  Batley  th\]3  ele- 
gantly fay?,  <'  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  ihidied  it,  to 
*'  beconftrufted  on  a  plan  the  mrft  excellent ;  and  though 
*«  this  beautiful  edifice  is  certainly  much  impaired  by  time, 
*'  there  are,  I  truft,  no  dilapidations  that  may  not  be  re- 
*'  ftored,  without  altering  its  conftitution  ;  a  work  fo  dc- 
**  fervedly  applauded  we  ought  to  retouch  with  all  the  de- 
*'  licacy  and  precaution  a  judicious  artiit  would  employ  to 
"  renovate  a  painting  that  was  at  once  the  rival  of  nature." 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  right  we  have  to  be 
•  confulted  in  the  formation  of  our  laws,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  perfons  and  properties  by  a  jury,  from  their 
..arbitrary  execution  ;  we  mull  next,  though  reluctantly, 
turn  our  view  from  this  fair  fabric  of  freedom,  to  fcenes 
of  the  darkeft  defpotifm, — fcenes  which   the   free-born 
,  mind  will  contemplate  with  (6<;rr«r,  till  we  come   to  the 
-  period  when,  at  Runnymede,  we  fliall  fee  it  at  the  point 
of  the  fvvord,  and  once  more,  rife  like  a  Phoenix  out  oi 
its  own  aflies. 


(  :^98   ) 
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ABUSE  OF  WORDS, 

AN  ESSAY. 


I 


.T  is  an  obfervation  of  a  great  moral  philofopher, 
that  "  there  are  peifons  who  take  fo  litile  care  to  lay  a(ic!e 
•*  words,  which  in  their  primary  notation  have  fcarce  any 
*'  clear  and  dillind  ideas  annexed  to  them,  that  by  an 
'•  unpardonable  negligence  they  familiarly  ufe  words 
•«  which  the  propriety  of  language  has  fixed  to  very  im- 
**  portant  ideas  nuithout  any  meaning  at  all  \^''  or  as  it 
might  have  been  added,  with  a  meaning  very  foreign  to 
their  jufl  acceptation.  Nothing  has  introduced  greater 
confulion  or  difcord  into  the  world  than  fuch  a  wretched 
abufe  and  perverfion  of  words.  Thus  of  late  the  word 
Republican  has  become  a  term  of  reproach,  for 
thofe  whodiftinguidi  themfelves  from  the  ihoughr.Iefs 
or  vulgar  hard,  by  an  honeft  attachment  to  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  man;  and  is  now  applied  indifcrimi- 
nntely  to  ail  who  wilh  for  an  equal  reprefentation  of  the 
people  In  like  manner  the  haifh  epithets  of  Deist, 
or  Infidel  is  btftowed  upon  thoL-  who  venture  to 
read  the  woik:  of  Doftcr  I'jieilley,  or  who  after  an  im- 
partial examination  of  holy  writ,  have  deviated  from 
the  common  flandard  of  orthodoxy.  But  peihap?,  no- 
thing 
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thmg  has  brought  more  quarrels  and  uocharitableneis 
into  fociety  than  the  abul'e  of  the  words  Church  an4 
Religion-  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  may  not  he  altoge- 
ther ufeles  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  thefe  perverted 
words,  fo  as  to  reiiOTe  them  to  their  original  jmeaning 

Religion,   then,   is   the  duty  which  man  owes  to  his 

Creator,  anJ    conliits    in  an  acquiefcence  and  obedience 
to  his  moft  holy  laws.     It  is  iuramarily  and   beautifully 
explained  by  our   bleffed  Saviour,    when  be  fays,  tbou 
JJ^alt  love  the  Lor  J  tijy  God  tv'th  all  thy  hearty  and  vjhh 
all  thy  foul^    and  v.'ith  all  thy  mind:  this  is  the  fir  ft  and 
great  commandment,    and  ti^e  fccond  is  like  vnto  itj    fictt 
/ball   lo-tv  tJjy    neiglhour  as    thjfAf..     On  tbepe  tivo  com^ 
nattdmenti  bang  all  t'x  la'-.v  and  the  prophets — therx  is  none 
xther  commandments ^- eater  than  thefc.     Thi?  then  is   the 
leligion  of  Jefus  .Chrift  ;  a    religion    m'ended  to  make 
man  happy  in  himfelf,   happy  with  his  fellow -creatures^ 
and  happy  with  his  God.     But   how  ftraogcly   has  this 
word  been   perverted,    and  made  to  fignify  alraufl  every 
thing  contrary  to  its   original    meaning.     Abfurd   rites, 
vain  ceremonies,  antic  dreJFes.f'nclity  of  buildings,  prieftly 
power  and  dominion — in  fliorr,  things  the  moil  diftarit 
to  thofe  in  which  true  religioti   confiils,   have  been  com- 
plimented with  its  venerable  name.     Thus  we  find,  that 
a  blind  injurious  zeal,  v,'hich  tramples  upon  the  immuta- 
ble obligations  of  equity  and  hum.anity  ;  that  reafon,  per- 
fecution,   and  murder,  have   been  confecrated  as  aas  of 
religion  well  pleafing  to  God,  and  men  have  been  taught 
to  btjlieve  that  ali  fnall  without    doubt  periQi  cverlafting' 
ly  who  do  not  underftand  one  incomprehenfible  myftery. 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  fays,  "  by  this  Ihall  men 
know  that  ye  are   my   difciples  if  ye  have   love  one  to 

another;" 
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another;*'  and  again,  "  This  is  my  comnnndmenf,  that 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  hrive  loved  you'"  But  one 
would  luppofe  that  many  of  his  profefled  i  ifciples  had 
'reverfed  \.\\zi  precept,  and  imagined,  that  th^y  could  not 
give  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  their  obedience  to 
him,  than  by  introducing  rancour  and  opprellion  ;  dif- 
folving  the  tendered  trier  Ifliips  ;  and  extingnifliing  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity  out  of  their  hearts — like 
the  famous  pirate  mentioned  by  Brandt  in  his  hiuory  of 
the  reformation,  who  ftiled  himfelf  God^s  friend,  but 
the  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

If  from  this  ftrange,  this  wicked  perverfion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  vvord  Religion,  o,ur  attention  is  dire6ted 
to  the  word  Church,  we  Ihall  hnd  that  it  has  not  fared 
better,  nor  been  more  prope  rly  applied  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  has  been  equally  m  funderilood,  and  equally 
abuled  in  fupport  of  tyranny  and  perfecution. 

According  to  the  new  teftament  the  vi'ord  Church, 
iignifies  a  congregation  or  body  of  chriflians,  either  rc- 
fiding  together  in  fome  particular  plar;,  or  as  a  collec- 
tive body  throughout  tiie  world.  It  lignifii-f,  and  fliould 
have  been  tranflated  Congregation.  Ac,  ordingly  the  19th 
article  of  the  Church  of  England decLi res  *'  the  vifible 
church  of  Chriil  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men. '^  But 
how  ftrangely  is  this  word  perverted,  anc'  what  different 
ideas  are  generally  aflbciated  to  it!     The grtacer part  of 

mankind 

*  This  is  a  very  good  and  fcriptural  definition  of  a  church  ;  but 
it  feems  to  be  fti'.l  more  clearly  defined  by  the  great  Mr.  Locke.  <'  A 
•'church  (fays  this  incompa.  able  writer)  I  take  to  be  a  voluntary 
fociety  of  men,  joining  themfelvcs  toj^ether  of  their  own  ate n!, 
in  order  to  the  public  WDrfhiping  of  God,  in  fiich  manner  as  li  cy 
jvltjge  acceptable  to  him,  and  effedual  totiiefalvation  of  their  fo  .:  ,  ' 

Locke's  Letters  on  ToUral'.^r.. 
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minkind  feetn  to  confider  it  as  no  rrore  than  a  build- 
ing of  a  particular    form,  *    renderea  holy  by  the  pray- 
ers and  confecration  of  3  prieft.     Others  fcem  to  think 
it  means  the  clergy  alone,  in  oppofition  to  the  laity;  or 
fynods  and  convocations  aflembled  to  make  creeds  and 
canons  for  the  government  of  the  people  at   large.     If 
we  attend  to  the  fcripture  account   of  it,  there  is  not  a 
word  which  has  a  more  clear  and  determinate  meaning; 
and  yet  by  the  artifices  of  priefts,  this  little  monofyllable 
has  occafioned   more  confufion,  bloodflied  and  roilbhief 
in  the  chriftian  world  than  any  other  in  our  language.— 
The  authority  of  the  Church,  is  the  cover  under  which  cor- 
rupt ecclefiaftics  have  introduced  all  the  great  abufes  of 
the  difcipline,  and  doclr;ne  of  the  chriftian   religion ; 
the  rights  of  the  churchy  they  have   conftantly   oppofed 
to  the  rights  of  the  Laity,  and  as  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power  fubverted  them.     The   confequence  of  which   is 
that  if  the  chriitian  church  was  what  eccleiiaftics  made  ir, 
or  was  that  chriftianity,  which  they  have  impofed  on  the 
implicit  belief  of  their  credulous  followers,  chriftianity 
might  continue  to  be  the  religion  of  the  indolent,  thought- 
lefs,  vicious  part  of  mankind,  but  could  have  little  cre- 
dit, or  intereft  among  thofe   who  were  fober,  conSder- 
aie  and  virtuous. 

After  having  thus  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  per- 
verfion  or   mifapplication  of  the   words   Religion   and 
Churchj  the  tranfition  is  eafy  to  that  of  Churchmen^  by 
C  c  which 

♦  EftablUhment,  3  complex  and  equivocal  term,  which  fome 
are  onable,  r.nd  others  roo  indolent,  or  too  artful  to  anr.lyfe.  The 
herd  of  our  conformifts  take  it  to  mean  the  ftoiies  aad  timber  of  a 
cathedral ;  and  to  fpeak  the  truth,  they  who  ufe  the  word  in  ano- 
ihcr  fenfe,  and  afcribc  the  overthrow  of  the  eftablilhmenc  to  an  al- 
teration of  luhfcr.ption  lo  the  39  articles,  are  very  little  wifer,  or 
etfc  not  half  fohoneft.  JrchJc.zio>,  Bh^»r>i' 
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which  is  here  meant  thofc  only  who  call  themfelves  fo 
bccaufe  their  parents  did  it  before  them,  or  becaufe  it 
is  the  con:>mun  or  fafliionable  proieffion  of  the  country 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  born.^^  To  fuch  alone  the 
following  remarks  were  applied,  and  \ofcrious  chrljiiam 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any  other  Church.— 
Thefe  chance,  accidental,  pretended  churchmen  above 
defcribed,  may  be  divided  into  feveral  kinds,  ift.  There 
is  the  fimple  pretended  churchman,  who  believes  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  "dwelleth  in  temples  made 
with  hands;"  and  that  he  can  be  worfliipptd  in  ipiri 
and  in  truth,  only  in  thefe  temples  pronounced  holy  by 
men;  and  by  a  particular  order  of  men  deiiving  their 
authority  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  from  the  Apcf- 
tles,  2dly,  There  is  the  morofe,  uncharitable,  pretend- 
ed churchman,  who  fays  to  thofe  of  different  fcntiments, 
*'  fland  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  and  is  an  advo- 
cate for  Tefl-iaws  Fines  and  Perfecutions.-j-  3dly,  There 
is  the  incendiary  pretended   churchman,  who  when   he 

hears 

*  This  is' a  very  ccmmoa  fiiying  tiot  only  among:  the  vxilgar,  but 
even  among  ihofe  from  whom  more  propriety  niiglit  be  expedleJ. 
Mr.  Locke,  however,  juftly  obferves,  that  "  no  man  is  bom  2  mem- 
ber of  any  Church;  olherwife  the  rehgion  of  Parents  woulJ  de- 
fcend  unto  children,  by  the  fame  right  of  inheritance  ns  their  tem- 
poral eftates,  and  every  one  would  hold  his  faith  by  the  fame  te- 
nure he  holds  his  land& — than  w  hich  nothir^  can  he  moj e  abfurd/' 

Lockcy  u,  s. 

f  Perfecution  is  fo  harfli  and  fo -infamous  a  word  that  few  will 
defend  it.  But  under  the  milder  name  of  penal  laws  and  civil  iiica- 
pacit'.fct,  they  maintain  the  thirghy  pleatlir.g  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
godd  of  mankind.  If  however  |»erfecution  is  contrary  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  to  the'Chrift;?.n  Revelation,  it  muft  be  great  in  piety 
fo  pritend  to  confeirate  it  tothe  divine  g)ory.  A  man  might t  n  tlie 
fame  principle  plunder,  or  even  mnrder  his  ne'glib'our  for  the  glory 
of  Gcd. 
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heari  of  liberty  of  confcience,  of  reforming  abufes,  or 
reftraining eccleGaftic d  encroichmciits,  founds  the  alarm 
that  the  church  Is  in.  iUnger  ;  which  alarm,  when  commu- 
nicated,  by  the  proper  commiSoneJ  oJfi.ers  to  ths  paf- 
live  multitude,  foon  renders  them  turbulent,  and 
breaks  out  in  RIOTS.  Laftiy,  there  is  the  Jovial  pre- 
tended churchman,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  church's, 
name  to  fill  a  hamper^  and  celebrate  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
during  which  he  is  agitated  by  convullions,  and  rages,, 
fwears  aad  fights  for  the  church.  His  (landing  toift  is 
Church  and  Kin  r^  which  by  the  way  {hews  that  his  bump- 
ers have  aff-ctid  his  memory,  becaufe  as  the  king  is  the 
fupreme  head  of  thi  church,  his  name  fh>uld  be  men- 
tioned finl,  otherwife  it  is  ineffeft  placing  the  body  above 
the  head,  or  into  the  frequent  pofture  of  Bacchaaaliaas— 
the  bead,  -joberf  the  heels  jhouU  be. 

It  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  freeJom  of  tlieie  rev 
marks,  will  expofe  the  writer  to  the  cenfure  of  tlie  par- 
ties who  feel  themfel/es  defcribed,  and  that  ho.vever 
they  may  difagree  in  other  matters  they  will  unite  in  re- 
probating his  fentimenrs.  The  Royaliit  will  condemn  • 
him,  as  worfe  than  a  Republican  if  worfe  can  be  ;  while 
the  various  clafles  of  nominal  churchmen  will  with  one 
accord  pronounce  him  an  incorrigible  heretic,  who  if 
he^efcapes  the  inquifition,  or  the  faggot  in  this  world, 
will,  without  doubt,  perilli  everlallingly  in  the  next.— 
From  the  verdid  of  fuch  partial,  interefted  jur>'min^ 
the  writer,  however,  boldly  appeals  to  truth  and  reafon, 
the  handmaids  of  that  heavenly  religion  which  he  adores ; 
or  to  thofe  ferious  chrii^ians,  and  confciencious  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  who  aft"  according  to  their  profef^ 
^°"'*  HOADLY. 

^  Theological  difpures  never  ar-,  or  can  be  any  thiag  more  than 
^iV^n^.  about  w^rOs.    If  i  hefe  difputes  have  .ftviucnilj  occafioned 

great 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION. 


BEDFORD  TOWN. 

Original  Reprefcnt  at  I  ov.  X  HIS  town  fent  Burgeffes  to 
Parliament  at  the  firft  fummons  of  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 
It  had  then  a  Mayor  belonging  to  it. 

Corporation,  Confiils  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  De- 
puty Recorder,  two  Bailiffs,  thirteen  Common  Council - 
men,  an  imcertain  number  of  Aldermen ;  becaufe  who- 
'?ver  has  been  a  Mayor  here,  is  always  after  reputed  an 
Alderman.  But  thefe  are  however,  limited  to  twelve. 
The  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  are  chofen  annually,  out  of  the 
freemen.  The  returning  officers  aie  tlie  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs.  The  cha  rter  they  now  a6l  by  was  granted 
A.  D.  1664,  by  Charles  II. 

Bight 

great  commotions  on  the  earth,  it  is  becaufe  Princes,  faid  M.  Chalo. 
lais,  feduceJ  by  fome  theologians,f  have  taken  a  part  in  thefe 
qiiarrels.  Let  governments  defpife  their  difpiites ;  and  the  llieolo- 
gians,  after  railing  and  reciprocally  acc\ifing  each  other  of  hertfy, 
&c.  will  grow  tired  of  talking  without  underftanding  each  other, 
and  without  being  underftood.  The  fear  of  ridicule  will  make 
them  filent. 

\  Pa  haps  it  has  haf<fened,  at  Icajl  as  frequently,  from  the  knavery  of 
princes,  "who  hy  encouraging  one  party  agahiji  the  other,  have  iveakened 
them  botbf  and  confj^ieinly  increafcd  their  trMn Jiren^th ,       The  Editors. 
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Right  of  EleSlion — is  nominally  vefted  in  the  Burgefles, 
Freemen,  and  inhabitants  being  houfeholders,  and  not 
receiving  alms.  The  Mayor  and  two  Bailiffs  are  the  re- 
turning officers. 

Number  of  Vftcrs^  which  were  according  to  Willis^ 
about  looo,  are  now  encrcafed  to  1400,* 

Patron ^  the  Duke  of  Bedford*. 


ABINGDON,  BERKS. 

Original  Reprefcntcition,  This  Borough  as  a  town 
«f  great  trade  fent  once,  (II.  Edward  3.)  upon  a  peremp- 
tory fummons  to  the  Council  or  National  AlFembly  ; 
and  received  its  charter  November  24,  1557,  from  Phi- 
lip and  Mary,  who  them  imprivileged  them  to  fend  one 
Burgefs  to  Parliament. 

Corporation  confifts  of  a  Mayor,  two  Bailiffs,  nine 
Aldermen  and  16  Affiftants.  The  Ma;  or  and  Bailiffs 
are  the  returning  officers :  and  the  Electors,  according  to 
national  right  and  juftice,  are  the  inhabitants  paying 
Scot  and  Lot :  and  not  receiving  alms  or  any  charit}-. 

Number  of  Voters,  600.. 


reading: 

Original  Reprefentation — This  town  has  fent  to  Par- 
liament ever  lince  23d  Edward  i. 

C  c  2  Right 

••''  This  nnmber  be'rng  too  numeror.s  to  be  influenced  by  that  cor- 
ruption which  \v<v'(i  rank  it  among  rotten  boroughs,  the  c.i.dour  oc 
hiftory  obhges  us  to  rank  itamoog  the  many  (bat  are  under  the  <    : 
troul  of  Ariftocracy, 


/ 
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Rfglt  of  EleBion — is  in  the  inhabitanis,  paying  Scot 
and  Lot ;  and  the  returning  officer  is  the  Mayor. 

Numhcr  of  F'otcrS'^xs  above  600. 


lyALLmCFORD, 

PoUtical  Chara^fr,  Although  this  Borough  is  not 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  any  Nobleman  or  opu- 
lent Commoner,  the  h1g!ieft  bidder  is  always  cho- 
fen.  No  other  influence  is  known  to  prevail  there,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Nabob  Sir  Francis  Sykes.  Corruption 
is  brought  there  to  fuch  a  fyftem,  that  a  legal  difcovery 
is  not  likely  to  be  made,  unlefs  by  a  difference  among 
the  interefled  parties,  (See  the  reports  of  the  ConJIitu^ 
tional  Society,) 

Ancient  Reprefentation.  This  Borough  has  fent, 
like  Reading,  Members  to  Parliament  ever  fince  23d  Ed- 
ward I.  It  was  called  a  city  when  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror came  here  after  the  defeat  of  Harold,  to  receive 
the  iiibmiJlion  of  Stigand,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  great  men. 

Corporation^-wzs  chartered  by  James  I.  and  confifls 
of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  fix  Aldermen,  and  cighteea 
Burgeffefs  or  Affirtants,  who  poffcfs  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits  of  the  manor,  i^irs,  and  markets,  by  virtue  of  a 
leafe  from  the  crown-  The  Mayor  and  fix  Aldermen 
are  the  juflices  of  the  peace  within  tUe  Borough. 

Right  of  EleBion — is  in  the  corporation  and  inhabi- 
tants paymjj  Scot  and  Lot,  and  receiving  uo  alms.  (De- 
tcn  oer  1 5,    1 709)     The  Mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

Number  of  F'oteri'^i^o, 

NEJF 
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NEJV  niNDSOR. 

PalitUal  cbaraBer,  The  iatereft  ia  thU  Borougtt 
which  preponderated  in  the  conteft  between  KcpptI  and 
Powney,  in  1780,  is  not  to  be  name  J  here  or  in  any 
other  place.  All  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  in  Berks, 
ii  not  within  the  Umits  of  the  Borough.  The  corpora- 
tion is  in  the  interell  of  the  Earl  of  BeaiJieu,  their  Higlv 
Stewiird  ;  btrt  they  forget  not  upon  any  occaiion  that 
a  very  Great  Perfonage  docs  thena  the  honour  of  reliding 
amoiig  them. 

The  nature  of  the  prevailing  influence  may  be  ittxt 
as  long  fince  as  March  2,  17371  when  the  Speaker  was 
ordered  to  ifliie  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crpwa 
for  electing  a  new  niembcr  for  this  Borough  in  the  rooux 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Vere  Beauclerk  (commonly 
called  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk),  who  lince  his  election 
for  the  faid  Borough,  accepted  the  offi.e  of  one  of  the 
comn.iflir.ners  for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admi^ 
ra)  of  Great  Britain. 

Original  Reprefentation,  Began  to  return  members 
to  Parliament  by  a  charter  30th  Edward  I.  and  continu- 
ed to  fend  till  i4th  Edward  3.  when  it  intermitted  fend- 
ing till  25th  Henry  6.  fince  this  time  it  has  regulaily 
been  reprefented. 

Right  of  EleSliort — has  been  varJouHy  determined. 

Numher  of  f^'oters-'-^zSo.  The  Mayor  is  the  return- 
ing officer. 

The  Patron  of  this  Borough  cannot  with  propriety 
"be  mentioned,  left  we  might  incur  the  rebuke  of  Roy- 
alty. 

ON 


(  3^3.  ) 


FINANCES  OF  GREA  T  BRITAIN, 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentlemen, 

J[T  has  been  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  to  this 
country,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  inhabiting  it, 
have  been  ever  too  ready  to  talce  matters  upon  truji^ 
without  enquiring  to  inform  themfelves  of  their  truth 
and  reahty.  Hence  we  every  day  hear  itien  talking  of 
the  excellence  of  our  conjlitutlon,  without  a  fliadow  of 
idea  what  the  word,  when  ufed  in  a  political  fenfe,  figni. 
fies ;  and  from  the  fame,  caufts,  hundreds  are  daily  lia- 
ble to  be  induced  to  fign  addrefles  to  the  executive  pow- 
er, thanking  it  for  ads  which  ougtit,  perhaps,  to  have 
drawn  on  it  the  fevereft  reprobation  of  the  public. 

As  to  our  finances  they  are  enveloped  in  fuch  im- 
penetrable myftery,  and  obfcurity,  and  hidden  from  our 
obfervation,  in  fuch  deep  rccefles  of  darknefs,  that  not 
one  in  a  thoufand  has  the  leaft  fliadow  of  knowledge  in 
them  : — notwithftanding  which,  the  diSlum  of  the  mini- 
fier,  if  delivci'ed  with  a  tolerable  fliare  of  effrontery,  is 
always  eagerly  Iwallowed  ;  and  the  people  feem  ever 
happy  in  an  opportunity,  of  hiding  the  extent  of  their 
ignorance  in  the  unlimited  meafure  of  their  credulity. 

With 
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With  a  national  debt  flaring  lis  in  the  fice,  amor.nN 
ins:  to  the  enormous  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  mil- 
lions,  aBually  kno^j^m  and  achioivhdged  to;  befides  what 
We  know  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  account,  we 
are  unhlufhingly  told,  '«  that  we  aie  the  happieft  people 
**  on  earth,  and  thnt  we  have  not  an  exifting  grievance ;" 
and  venal  and  hireling  wretches  are  daily  employed  to 
perfuade  usot  the  truth  of  thefeimmaculateafferrions; 
to  blind  the  people  with  "a  fliewof  lib-jr^y  and  h?.ppinefs 
which  yet  they  ne'er  muft  taftcof."  Even  the  barefaced 
boafts  of  "Wha  wants  me,"  are  eagerly  fwallowed  by 
the  multitude;  and  the  deftruc^ion  of  Tippoo  Suhan  is 
looked  upon  as  the  golden  harveft,  from  which  this 
country  is  to  draw  fuch  immenfe  refources,  as  Iball  eafc 
us  of  all  our  bui dens, 

,  Vain,  foolifii,  and  deluGve  ideas !  which  like  the 
d,eflru(ftive  fallacy  of  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  lead  us  on 
in  a  ruinous  career,  grafping  hourly  at  a  fliadow,  and 
every  moment  lofing  a  fubllance.  While  each  gull  is 
feafting  with  avidity  on  the  ideal  fpoils  of  the  eait,  he 
he  is  altogether  blind,  and  infenfible,  to  the  iromenfitv  of 
the  fiim  which  this  ruinous  war  is  accumulating  on  our 
heads ;  which  muft  be  paid  in  the  end  by  tine  people ; 
and  which,  if  Tippao  can  hy  any  means  protra^  t^^e years 
p:orct  ^^ill  inevitably  and  totally  ruin  the  nation.  When 
we  iefli6l  that  the  eftimate  of  the  expences  of  carr)-ing 
on  this  war,  is  on  a  moderate  calculation,  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  five  millions  fterling  per  month  ;  the  mcft 
ignorant  may,  if  they  pleafe,  cmufe  theinfelves  with 
ibmething  like  a  certainty  of  the  burthen  we  are  likely 
to  have  the  happinefs  of  being  faddled  with  ;  and  may 
confole  themfelves  in  the  delightful  dotage  of  delufion, 
for  the  bitter  difappoiatmeat  they  will  one  day  be  fub« 
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je6i  to,   from  trufting  to  the   profligate  prDmifes  of  an 
impudent    and  unprincipled  tool  ot  power. 

As  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  valuable  Repofitcry 
of  politidl  and  philofophical  information  vv^iU  very  f  oon 
be  in  nntverfal  circulation  ;  and  as  I  conceive  it  of  the 
very  firft  importance  to  the  interclls  of  the  public,  that 
every  deception  attempted  to  be  palfed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, in  matters  of  fuch  magnitude  and  coofcquciice  a» 
the  finances  of  the  country,  fliould  be  made  as  apparent 
as  poflible,  I  requeft  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  infer* 
tion  of  the  following  extra«n:  from  a  pamphlet  lately 
publiflied,  entitled,  *"  A  Revienv  of  Dr.  Price^s  Writings 
*  on  the  Suhjc^  of  the  Finances  oj^  this  Jihigcicm,*  &c, 
by  William  Morgan,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  I  beg  leave  alfo  to 
remind  your  readers,  that  the  Treafury  Pamphlet  to 
which  he  alludes,  was  puffed  off,  and  induftrioufly  cir- 
culated through  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  courfe  of  tbft 
» lail  winter, 

**  I  cannot  conclude  thefe  Obfei'vations  without  tak- 
"  ing  Notice  of  a  Pamph'et  lately   publiflied  unier  the 
''  Sanction  of  the  treafury,  and  entitled,  ^ A  Brief  Fxam'f 
•'  nation  into  the  Increafe  of  the   RcvenuCy   Commerce  an^ 
*^  Navigation  of  Great  J^ritain.*     According  to   the  dif-' 
*'  ferent  Statements  in  this   Work,  in  may  be   inferred 
"  that  the  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in   redeeming 
"  the  nation  al  debt,  has    been  fo  rapid,  that   about  Six 
<«  Millions  of   it  have  been  already  extinguilhed.    If  the 
"  Spanifli   Aima  ment,    the  Anticipation  of  the  Sinking 
*'  Fund,  the  Arrears  due  from  the  Halt  India  Company, 
"  and  every  other  Article  of  Expence  and  extraordinary 
*'  receipt,  excepting  the  Navy  Debt  and  Tontine  be  ex- 
"  eluded,   all   this   may  polBbly  l:)e   true:  or  in   other 

"  woidf,  if  the  whole  money  that  is  paid  be  confidere<! 

as 
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"  as  fo  much  /aveJ,  and  the   whole  that  is  borrowed  to 

"  effect  this  payment  be  not  confidered  as  a  Jeh,  it  may 

•'perhaps  be   allowed   that  the   finances  of  the   nation 

"  are  in  an   improving  ftate,  and  that  the   Miniiler  hath 

*'  discovered  a  more  expeditious  method  of  discharging 

*'  the  public  debts  than  by  the  operations  of  compound 

'*  intereft.       But  this  is  not  the   ordinary   mode  of  ba- 

'♦  lancing   accounts,  and  ho.vever  well  it  may  be  «lcu- 

**  lated  to  anfwer  ?i purticttlar  purpofe^  it  muli  apf>ear  to 

*'  thofe   who   have   no  wiQi  to  be  deceived,  fufticieiitly 

*'  abfurd   and   prepofterous,  without  the  affiftance   of 

•'  argument  to  refute  it.  The  ob\iwis  defign  of  this  work, 

'  Is  to  imprefs  the  public  with  an    idea   of  their  great 

'  Obligations  to  the  Miniltry  for    the   wifdom  of  thofe 

Meafures,    which  have   conduced   the    nation  to  its 

prefent    flate  of  profperity  ;  and  in  order  to   enhance 

this     obligation,- the   Year   1783  is   felefted  for  the 

contrail,    when  a  War  which  had   nearly  deftroyed 

the  refources  and  credit  of  the  kingdom  had  juft  beca 

terminated. 

**  I  believe   there    are   ftw  inftances  in  Minlfters   of 
'  State  have  any  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  a  country,  for 
promoting  its   trade  and   manufactures,   but  that  on 
the  contrary  they  often  deferve  its  feverelt  rep rehen- 
fion  for  checking  their   progrefs,   and  often     runing 
I  them  altogether.     If  therefore  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom  has  increafed    of   late,   it   has  been  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  a  peace  of  nine  years,  and   the 
induftrious    fpiiit  of  the  people;    not  from  any  encou- 
ragement it  has  received  from  the  prefent  adminiftration 
\Tl?cir  claims  to  gratitude  are  indeed  peculiarly  impro- 
;r,  and  they  ought  to  blufli  in  afluming  to  themfelvcs 
Ithe  leaft  merit  on  this  occafwn.    For  by  the  impofi- 

tion 
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■*'  tion  of  vexatioxis  taxes,*  by  the  exteniion  of  the 
*'  excife,-}-  and  by  three  fucce  ffive  armaments,  our 
**♦  commerce  has  been  materially  obftrudled  ;  and  con- 
*'  fequently  the  high  degree  of  ptofpeiity  to  which  it  is 
*'  faid  to  have  now  arrived,  has  been  atta  ined  not  only 
•*•  without  the  afliftaoce  of  the  miniftrV,  but  even  by 
*■'■  furmounting  the  impediments  which  the  operations  of 
*.'  government  have  oppofed  to  its  prpgrefs.'* 

I  ejfteem  myfelf  and  the  nation  a!  fo,  highly  indebted  to 
^Ir.  iNIorgan  lor  his  fenfibic  and  accurate  obfeivations  ,- 
and  to  fliew  that  he  has  not  accufed  minifters  of  alTuming 
the  praife  of  our  profperous  fituation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  unjullly  or  without  caufe,  permit  me  to  prefent  the 
public  with  fome  of  thofe  truly  modefl  paragraphs,  the 
adulatory  periods  of  which,  were  dcligned  to  giatify  tl 
humility^  and  encourage  the  chajh  unfmirchal  tnodejiy  c. 
one  of  them. 

*'  Mr.  Duntfas's  fervices  as  Minifter  of  India,  have 
*'  not  only  contributed  nnich  to  the  prefervation  of  our 
*•  territory  there,  but  llkewil'e  to  render  it  worth  prclerv- 
**  ing.  The  aiTairs  of  the  company  are  now  even  aftci 
*'  a  long  and  expenfive  war,  in  a  very  flourifliing  lltu 
*'  tion.     What  they  were  in  1 784,  every  body  can  tell, 

the  Ifbrlil.,   M'eJruJJay  Match  zS,    179A 

Yes,  every  body  can  tell  that  the  long  and  cxpen^ 
^joar  above  alluded  to,  has  been  ccmmenced  above  o 
year.  In  1784,  it  is  as  well  known  they  were  exhauft? 
ed,  arid  rendered  almoft  defperate,  by  the  drains  occ» 
•fioned  by  a  ten  years  war  ;  which  in  point  of  expencej 
extravagance,  and  abandoned  prodigality,  out-did  everj 

thijJi 
*  Glove-tax,  Hat-tax,  Shop- tax,  Uc. 
On  Wine,  T  obacco,  Cottoi  Manufailcrj,  (Sfc. 
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thing  of  the  Itind,  that  h^d  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
annals  of  any  hiftor)',  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
But  we  are  told  by  the  fame  immaculate  authority^  and 
by  way  of  comfort  and  confolation,  I  fuppofe,  that 

*'  Since  the  year  178+,  the  debts  of  the  Eafl  India 
**  company  have  been  diminiftied  no  lefs  than  four  mil- 
*'  lions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore,  but  that 
*'  under  the  fame  aufpicious  management,  they  will  be 
"  brought  to  that  itate,  when  a  confiderable  furplus 
♦'  will  be  derived  from  thence,  applicable  to  the  pro- 
*'  grelTive  reduction  of  the  national  debt." 

There  are,  as  the  elegant  Roufleau  fays,  "  fome 
"  equivocal  words  in  this  fentence  which  reqiiire  an  ex- 
"  planation,"  \}ntvioxA  frogrejjive^  for  inftance,  is  fome- 
what  of  a  fufpicious  hue. — We  have  heard  o{ retrograde 
fmgrejiony  and  much  I  fear,  it  is  of  that  kind  only,  that 
this  minifter*3  adulators  will  have  to  boaft,  with  regard  to 
cur  India  aflfairs.  Though  it  be  admitted  that  the  abili- 
ties of  this  gentleman  are  truly  fplendid,  and  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  a  peace  of  feveral  years  continuance, 
fomewhat  confiderable,  but  far  inferior,  to  be  fure» 
in  comparifon  of  his  j'ervices ;  yet  the  combined  good 
effefts  of  both  amount  only  to  a  faving  of  four  millions^ 
in  eight  years.  The  expence  of  the  prefent  v.ar  his 
been  calculated  at  five  millions  a  month  ;  but  fuppofe  for 
the  fake  of  argument,  we  take  it  only  at  a  fifth  of  that 
fum,  and  allow  that  it  will  be  term'nated  in  a  year  and 
ahalffrcm  its  commencement,  there  will  be  eighteen 
millions  expended  in  that  fliort  period,  which  will  ex- 
ceed the  boailcd  favings  of  eight  years,  in  the  trifling  fum 
of  only  fourteen  millions  ;  fo  that,  to  bring  us  even  to 
the  dreadful  predicament  in  uhich  Mr.  Dundas  found 
lis  in  the  year  1784,  it  will  require  the  further  exertions 
D  d  and 
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and  abilities  of  him  and  his  collengues,  during  twenty- 
eight  fucceffive  )  ears  of  peace,  and  uninterrupted  prof- 
perity,  equal  to  the  1  all  eight  years;  and  at  that  time, 
thofe  who  are  living  may  look  out  for  a  progrclTive  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  which  vvill  then  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  fuch  a  mountain  that  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
the  accumulation  of  a  race  of  giants,  inftead  of  fuch  pu- 
ny vvhipfters  as  Mr  Dundus,  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Sydney,  and 
the  reft  of  the  p'gmy  tribe  of  modern  Minifters  and  Fi- 
nanciers,    Happy,  happy,  happy  nation!  !  !  ! 

So  much  for  the  progrpjjive  rcduElion  of  the  national 
debt,  by  the  modeft  and  truth  telling Panegyrifts  of  *'  Wha 
*' wants  me,"  in  the  World  of  Wednefday,  March  2 S, 
T792.  Let  us  now  fee  what  the  fame  "praditioners  in 
*'  the  art  of  puffing"  have  done  in  the  fame  way,  for 
their  mijnificent  patron  and  "  heaven  born"  minifter,  Mr. 
■.I  In  the  fame  tranfcendent  vehicle  of  honert  infor- 

mation of  Tuefday,  April  17,  1792,  we  had  the  happi- 
nefs  of  being  told,  that, 

**  The  laft  five  or  lix  years  have  been  the  moft  cvent- 
*'  ful  and  intcrefling  of  any  in  Europe.  The  complex- 
**  ion  of  the  times  is  yet  perturbed,  but  as  the  miniiler 
**  has  twice  within  a  veiy  fliort  period,  averted  from 
**  this  country  the  evils  of  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
*' but  he  vvill,  by  the  fame  maferly  policy  continue  his 
•'  peaceful  courfe,  notwithftanding  the  tempefts  which 
♦*  agitate  the  political  horizon." 

It  muft  be  ccnfeffed  the  Gentleman  alluded  to  in  the 
above  paragraph,  during  the  period  laft  mentioned,  has 
frequently  been  wrath,  and  aflomed  the  appearance  of  a 
Comet  ihat  portended  K\:ar ;  but  the  various  Satellites 
around  him,  have  fo  drained  him  of  his  fiery  particles, 

that, 
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that,  "  notwiihftanding  the  tempefts  that  agitate  the  po«. 
*'  litical  horizon,"  he  has  been  compelled  to  fleer  *'  his 
*'  peaceful  courle,"  and  is  now  fately  lodged  in  the  po- 
litical zodiac,  near  "  Aries."  He  is  feen  fometimes  \o 
but  his  heid,  in  a  direateaing  poiiure  towards  the  fide 
of  India  ;  and,  now  and  then,  to  give  a  fuUen,  lowering 
look  towards  ths  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  he  appears 
to  be  Uationary  and  iixed  at  prefent ;  the  red  and  blojdy 
circle,  which  lately  farrounded  hina,  is  changed  to  a 
deep  black ;  which  allronomers  fay,  fignifie?,  that  he 
has  put  himfelf  and  all  around  him  in  mourning ;  but  this 
is  a  fooliQi  idea ;  the  whole  of  his  warlike  preparations  did 
not  coft  the  nation  above  five  or  fix  millions,— at  this 
time  of  day  a  mere  trifle!  Nothing,  when  compared  to 
.  the  fatisfaction  received,  in  feeing  her  flet-ts,  once  the 
terror  of  the  world,  lying  peaceably  and  quietly  at 
Spitbcnd,  for  fix  months,  and  triumpliant  over  all  Eu- 
rope.—Our  merchant  flrps  iTlipncd  of  their  cre'vTS" and 
unable  to  proceed  on  their  rei'pective  voyages ; — our 
brave  and  honeft  tars,  made  the  fubjefts  of  wantonly 
trjmpling  the  facred  dictates  of  Magna  Charta  under 
foot,  from  thebeftofall  poffible  caufes,  ex  necefjitate 
ret.  The  very  name  of  fo  many  fliips  of  war,  enabled 
*'  the  minifter  twice  within  a  very  fhort  period,  to  avert 
from  this  country  the  ^vils  of  war,"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  "  but  he  will  continue  his  peaceful  courfe." 

He  has  obtained  for  the  fufferers  in  the  firil  cafe, 
Ian  honourable  arbitration ;  which  is  like  to  prove  as  lail- 
jing,  and  durable,  as  a  chancery  fuit ;  and  may  proba- 
Ibly  not  be  liaiflied  tillxheprwliminaries  of  the  next  peace 
Ifliall  include  it  in  other  more  important  affairs.  Perhaps 
It  may  make  a  neat  political  couplet  with  the  long  look- 
ed for  Manilla  ranfom.  Where  arbitrators  receive  a 
idfome  rtipend  diuing  the  time  of  conHderiog  the  f ub- 
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jedl  in  difpute  ;  they  would  be  madmen  to  let  the  world 
accufe  them  of  precipitancy  in  either  their  judgments, 
orconclulions. — In  the  other,  he  has  obtained  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Dniefter,  and  it  is  fuppofed  tht  e'er* 
long,  a  veflel  may  be  fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  aflert- 
ing  this  right ;  and  at  the  fame  time  making  difcovery 
of  feme  hitheito  unknown  Ifland,  which  may  ferve  as  a 
fuccedaneous  receptacle,  for  our  tnrtuotn  and  immaculate 
coloni/is,  if  we  flvould  be  obhgedtogive  up,  the  advanta- 
geous and  lucrative  fettlement  of,  Botany  Bay< 

We  are  told  "  the  laft  five  of  fix  years  have  been 
*'  the  mo  ft  eventful  and  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of 
*'  Europe."  If  thefe  minifleral  panegyrifts  allow  thit 
ijlanti  to  be  in  Europe,  and  to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  hs  hiftory,  Ifliould  think  the  ten  or  twelve  years,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  lafl  five  or  fix  year?,  were  nearly 
*'  as  ei'entfuly*  and  full  *♦  as  interefllng'''  to  us — at  leaji» 
They  coft  us  one  hundred  thoufand  brave  men,  atid  one 
hundred  millions  of  money ;  but  that  is  all  put  to  the  old 
fiore,  andfignlfies  nothing. — "The  biighteft  jewel  in  his 
"  Majefty's  crown  has  undoubtedly  been  tarniflied"  toufe 
the  words  of  the  elegant  bifliop  of  Landaff — "  the  flrong- 
**  eft  limb  of  the  Britifli  empire  has  been  rudely  fever- 
"  ed  from  our  parent  ftock;"  but  we  have  the  confola. 
tion  to  refleft,  that  our  colonies  in  America,  coft  us 
eight  times  as  much  as  we  derived  from  them ;  and  as 
they  would  not  fuffer  us  to  bleed  and  fqueeze  them  in 
the  way  of  taxation^  we  are  infinitely  better  without 
them«  The  golden  rivulets  of  the  eaft,  the  mines  of 
rupees  and  pagodas  in  the  Myfore  country,  will  recom- 
pence  us  for  every  thing;  and  the  fonsof  prof^itution  are 
already  revelling  in  the  anticipated  delights  of  a  fecond 
golden  age.- 

Next 
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Xest  to  the  miaifter's  "  mafterly  policy,"  his  econo- 
my, is  the  favourite  fubjeift  of  his  panegyrifts.  What 
credit  is  due  to  him  on  that  kore,  I  leave  your  readers  to 
determine,  when  fome  of  his  friends  iliall  fairly  hive 
explained  the  following  ftatement  of  taxes,  impofed  by 
hifn  daring  his />yt-«>frtrj  of  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  came  into 
office  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1783.  The  taxes 
with  which  he  has  burthened  the  natioa  fince  that  time 
arc  as  under.. 

la  1784,  taxes  v/ere  ImpofeU  for  ^.  930,000  a  Year. 


J?85> 

ditto 

ditto 

553,000 

1786, 

JlttO 

dirto 

ICO,0£)0 

1-37, 

ditto 

ditto 

1 70,000 

i7«8, 

diKo 

ditto 

110,000 

1789, 

ditto 

ditCQ  > 

Sco.cco 

4,663,000 

■  To  redeem  this  funr-will  rrquire  at  the  prefent  price 

©f  ilocks  about  eighty  million  fterling.     Of  this  however, 

;8, 856,541!.  is  the  unfunded  debt  left  by  Lord  North, 

and  for  which   Mr.   Pitt  was   obliged  to   provide.     Mr. 

Pitt  is  alfo  to   have  credit  for  9  millions  of  the   public 

debt,  purchafed  by  the  commilTioners  to  this  lime.     And 

he  is  to  be   made  debtor  for  the  prefect  amount  of  the 

uniunded   debt,  which   may   be   about  fifteen  million, 

I  The  relultis,  that  during-  his-admiQiftration,,Mr.  Pitt, 

jfo  far  from  having  improved  the  finances  of  the  country, 

Ihas  burthened  the  natioa  with  an   addition  of  upwards 

jf  fixty  millions  to  the  national  debt !     It  is  to  i^e  hoped 

lis  matter  will  "be,  fome  now  or  other,  explained  to  the 

J.ublic,  by  Mr.  Pitt,   or  his  friends  in  the  jrorU. 

The  account  of  taxes  impofed,  is  taken  from  the 
h  Diftribution  of  grants"  regularly  laid  before  the  Houfe 
\i  Commons  every  year  :  and  the  Aio,  of  the  uotunded 
Dd  2  debt 
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debt  left  by  Lord  North  is  to  be  found  in  the  lafl  page 
of  Appendix,  No.  39  to  the  1  ith  report  of  the  Commif- 
iioners  of  public  accounts  prefented  to  theHoulein  1784, 
The  prefent  unfunded  debt  cannot  be  accurately  known; 
byt  the  fum  here  ftated  is  lefs  than  the  probable  fart.— 
Vide  E^aymont,  on  the  income  and  expeAditure  of  Great 
Britain,  quarto,  page  iic,  to  112. 

Such  of  your  readers  as  will  confider  the  above  ftate- 
ments,  with  a  candid  and  infipartial  eye,  will  foon  fee  to 
what  extent,  the  nation  is  indebted  and  beholden  to  the 
jVliniflers,  for  their  "  Mafterly  policy,  their  veraciry,  or 
their  oeconcmy" — ihofe  who  prefer  plain  fafts  to  jfludied 
culogiums,  aiid  proilituted  panegyrics,  may  derive  per- 
haps, fome  information  as  to  the  real  ftate  of  things  ; 
to  thofe  who  blindly  fix  their  faith  on  the  aflertions  of  per* 
fofts  in  power,  or  their  numerous  flatterers ;  and  who  are 
\  cqn.tifiuallycryingo'jtforan  unlimited  confidence  in  them ; 
—I  have  only  to  fay, 

"  .^j  4.a//  deafly  dicjfiiatur"— 

He  who  is  di,tiimntd\,o  be  dectived,  let  him  be  fo.* 

ALBAN1CU3. 

«We  think  it  is  but  jiifli^e  to  our  Coirefpomlent  j^br.nlcui  to  dc- 
clare,  V,\x  tlie  above  lettt  r  was  dm  to  us  by  hiin-  at  Ichll  thire  weeks 
befoie,  tht;  arr  val  of  the  'ate  iiitelligei  ce  frcm  India  We  believe 
the  acconnt.i  refptfting  the  expences  of  the  war  in  thr.tCuuntiy,  aje 
conlidfrabi/  exaggerated  ;  (at  leaft  we  fuiceiely  1  ope  they  :ae,)  and 
as  we  aie  not  compir-tc'nt  to  fpeak  with  accuracy  on  tlie  (ubjcft, 
Ihould  ha\e  declined  the  infertion  of  them  ;  had  ihey  not  been  ccu-*1 
pled  with  other  details,  which  are  truly  intereft  iig,  and  inportant 
tothtp'b'ic.  However  from  the  information  we  ha' e  been  able 
to  ^a'.'er  ontlic  fiibjenfl,  t  appears  that  tins  covintry  wili  have  at  Je;»ft'l 
un  mulim  to  make  good,  foi  llie  exf  ences  of  thii  llioi  t  war.    And  \\a 

fs5ai* 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Crent'cmeitf 

VY  KILST  Englinimen  with  too  forward  and 
mdilcrimioating  zeal  are  in  many  places  addrelTing  the 
cro'.vo.  If  you  think  the  fentiments  contained  in  the- 
foUovving  aiUrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  fuch 
as  ought  to  infpire  every  ffiend  to  liberty,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  imprefs  juft  ideas  on  the  fubjc<:>,  you  will  give 
it  a  place  ia  your  valuable  repDlitory.  The  addrefs  was 
anfwered  in  a  fumraaiy  way  at  the  meeting  held  ia 
Wakefield,  by  iiiling  it  feditions — anew  mode  of  argu- 
ment much  in  ufe  at   at  prcfent,   among  the  enemies  of 

re- 

fenrthal  in  a^ldition  to  this,  by  no  means  trijllig  txptnce,  we  havj 
been  'caching  the  Country  Pcu.-eri  in  the  ?all  a  Jifclplme,  and  knmv- 
ledgeof  our  mixle  of  fighting,  which  will  en -hie  rhem  ere  iong  to 
diive  our  people  out  o^  the  count!  y  We  cannot  but  rememberj 
that  the  Marattas  alone,  once  he' J  us  a  conteft  li  kven y^ars.  They 
sre  every  day  becoming  better  liifciplned,  and  more  accoftomed  to, 
and  acquainted  with  our  moJe  of  attack. ;  and  if  aytur  and  u  ha'f  of 
•war,  has  lately  coft  us  ten  millions,  it  is  eafy  to  calcubte  what  zr..- 
oihet /even ye.trs  war  would  bring  us  to.  This  is  not  a  language  dic- 
tated by  defpondency,  or  a  I'piri*  of  croaking  -^ — ^but  fpnngs  ;rom  the 
honeif,  and  patriotic  determination,  to  fpcak  of  important  affnr?,  2S 
l^hey  rcalh-  appear  tc  the  eye  of  Reafon  ;  adhering  f  nnly  to  the 
woids  of  our  immortal  Bard. — "  NoUiing  extenuate,  nor  ftt  down 
ought  iu  malice." 

Tbt  Editors, 
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reformation.  If  our  laws  are  adequate  to  the  punifliment' 
of  theprefs,  any  future  meafu re  is  unneceflary  ;  if  not,  a 
reformation  is  acknowledged  to  be  wanting.  S^uis  furor 
ijle  novus  ?  Sluo  nunc.,  quo  tcndite  climes.  Wh'at  new  mad- 
nefs  is  this  ?  Whither  now  !  citizens  whither  tend . 
y-oUi? 

R.  B.. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  WAKEFIELD,. 

YOU  have  been  requefted  to  alTeinljle  and  conii- 
der  of  fome  proper  mode  of  exprelllng  the  grateful  fenfe 
you  are  fuppofed  to  have,  of  his  Mr.jel't^'s  goodncfs,  in 
ifluing  a  late  Proclamation  againiTwhat  are  called  diveis. 
wicked  and  feditious.  "Writings :-^-But  we  entreat  you 
before  you  interrupt  the  tranquil  ftate  of  the  town,  by 
political  difcuflion,  to  rtflc^t  on  the  nature  and  principle 
of  that  proclamation,  and  what  perfons  and  writings  you  . 
are  called  on  to  rt-probate.. 

The  proclamation  was   ifFued   immediately-after  a- 
Society  had  been  formed  in  London^  called  The  Friends 
OF  THE  Peotle.;  3  locicty  wliich  hath  for  its  objetl  ihe 
fecurity  and  happinefs   of  the  nation,  by  promoting  a 
timsly  and  temperate  Reform  of  the  abufes  of  our  con-- 
flitution  :  a  fociety  compofed  of  men   the  moll  refpec-  - 
table  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  this  country  can  boaff. . 
With  the  character  and  virtues  of  two   of  its  members, . 
who  refide  in   this   town   and   neighbourhood,  you  are 
well  acquainted,  one  of  whom   rcprefents    the   city  of  " 
York.  Will  you  then  affcmble  to  landion  a  proclamation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  feveral  members  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  is  uitended  to  criminate  that  fociety,  and, 
:«  only  calculated  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  difhull  and  jealoufy . 

ia  the  nation  at  large  ? 

Are 
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Ar?  you  not  all  equally  interefted  in  fccuring  the  in- 
Valuable  privilege  which,  as  Engliflirnen,  you  have  long 
enjoyed — the  Liberty  of  the  Prel's,  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment; — to  think  with  freedom,  and  to  exprels 
your  thoughts  i«rithout  fear.  The  Liberty  of  the  Prel's 
is  the  only  fcourge  for  the  hypocrify  and  vertality  of  ml- 
nifters,  and  the  unconftitutional  excrcife  of  power.  But 
is  not  this  liberty  afFeifted  by  the  proclamition,  fince  in 
it,  nothing  is  fpecified,  nothing  defined,  and  every  fen- 
timent  which  expofes  the  corrupt  proceedings  of  a  niini- 
fter  n.3y  be  deemed  wicked  and  feditious.  Is  not  aa 
Inquiiition  eftablifhedj  and  ah  hoft  of  informers  poured 
on  the  public,  to  dellroy  private  happinefs  and  the  plca- 
fing  intercourfe  of  fociety  ?— Are  not  men  incited  to  an- 
noy edch  other,  for  the  innocent  variations  of  judgment 
on  political  philofophy  ?  Such  principles  once  expelled 
the  immortal  Locke  from  this  kingdom  ;  fuch  principles 
would  bur)*  all  free  inquiry,  and  extinguilU  the  light  of 
liberty  and  knowledge. 

We  are  flrongly  ImprefTed  with  veneration  for  the 
gen\iine  princ  iples  of  the  conilitution,  and  are  no  lefs 
loyal  in  our  attachment  to  the  reigning  Family  than  you  ; 
—but  why  will  you  affemble  to  prove  that  loyalty  which 
can  never  have  been  fufpcAed,  and  give  any  indirect 
fauiftion  to  the  infringement  of  your  ineftimable  privi- 
lege— The  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

What  is  really  good,  can  never  fuffer  by  inveftigation, 
and  they  are  the  greateft  enemies  of  the  ftate,  who 
would  conceal  from  the  public  eye  its  principles,  or  pre- 
vent an  enquiry  into  the  condud  of  its  governors. 

Before 
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Before  yon  fan^tion  a  meifure  which  ftrikes  at  your 
(leareft  privileges,  we  advlrel's  you  in  the  bmgiiage  of 
G.VLGACUd,  the  intrepid  Briton,  whea  marching  to  refiCt 
the  powerof  Roman  defpotifm — Countrymen,  look  back 
i\pon  your  anceftoia— look  forward  toyovirpofterity^ 
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(Continued  frmli'^ge  2,6 ^ J 
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"OD  gave  the  world  to  men  in  common  ;  but 
"  lince  he  gave  it  them  for  their  benefit,  and  the  greateft 
*'  conveniences  of  life  they  were  capable  ^o  draw  from 
*'  it,  it  cannot  be  fuppoled  he  meaned  ic  fiiould  always 
"  remain  common  and  uncultivated.  He  gave  it  to  the 
"  life  of  the  indullrious  and  rational,  (and  labour  was  to. 
"  be  his  title  to  it;)  not  to  the  fancy  or  covetoufnefs  of 
*'  the  quarreUome  and  contentious.  He  that  had  as 
"  good  left  for  his  improvement  as  was  already  taken 
*'  up,  needed  not  complain,  and  ought  not  to  meddle 
"  with  what  was  already  improved  by  another's  labonr  ;. 
*'  if  he  did,  it  is  plain  he  delired  the  benefit  of  another's 
*'  pains,  which  he  had  no  right  to,  and  not  the  ground 
"  which  God  had  given  him  in  common  witli  others  to 
'*'  labour  en,  and  whereof  there  wa-s  as  good  left,  as. 

"  that 
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*'  that  already  poflefled,  and  more  tliaD  he  knew  what  to 
*'  do  with,  or  his  induftry  could  reach  to." 

It  is  true.  In  land  thot  is  common  in  FnglanJy  Of  any  other 
country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  people  under  govern- 
ment, who  have  money  and  commerce,  no  one  can  en- 
clofe  or  appropriate  any  part,  without  the  confent  of  all 
his  fellow-commoners ;  becaufe  this  is  left  common  by 
compact,  i.  e.  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  not  to  be 
violated.  And  though  it  be  common,  in  refpedt  of  fonic 
men,  it  is  not  fo  to  all  mankind,  but  is  the  fole  property 
of  this  county,  or  this  parifli.  Befides,  the  remaindei', 
after  Aicb  enclofure,  would  nt)t  be  as  good  to  the  reft  of 
the  commoners,  as  the  whole  was  when  they  could  ail 
make  ufe  of  the  whole,  whereas  in  the  beginning  and 
firft  peopling  of  the  great  common  of  the  \v  rid  it  was 
quite  otherwife.  The  law  man  was  under,  was  rather 
for  appropriating.  God  commanded,  and  his  wants 
forced  him  to  labour.  That  was  \xii property  which  could 
not  be  taken  from  him  wherever  he  had  fixed  it.  And 
hence  fubduing  or  cultivating  the  earth,  and  having  domi- 
nion, we  fee  are  joined  together.  The  one  gave  title  to 
the  other.  So  that  God  by  commanding  to  fubdtie, 
gave  authority  fo  far  to  appropriate  :  and  the  condition 
of  human  life,  which  requires  labour  and  materials  to 
work  on,  neceflarily  introduces  private  polTeflions. 

The  vieafvre  of  property  nature  has  well  fet  by  the 
extent -of  men's  labour^  and  the  cotfjenimcies  of  life  :  no 
nan's  labour  could  fubdue,  or  appropriate  all;  nor 
jrould  \C\%  enjoyment  confume  more  than  a  fmall  part ; 
[b  that  it  was  impoiTible  for  cny  man,  this  way,  to  in- 
jrench  upon  the  right  of  another,  or  acquire  to  himfelf  a 
[>roperty,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  who  would 
lill  have  room  for  as  good,  and  &s  large  a  poflefllon 

(after 
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(after  the  other  had  taken  cut  his)  as  before  it  was  ap- 
propriated. This  meafure  did  confine  every  man's  pof' 
JeJJion  to  a  very  moderate  proportion,  and  fnch  as  he 
might  appropriate  to  himfelf,  wiihont  injury  to  any  body, 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  were  more  in 
danger  to  be  loIV,  by  wandering  from  their  company  in 
the  then  vaft  wildernefs  of  the  earth,  than  to  be  ftrait- 
ened  for  want  of  room  to  plant  in.  And  the  fame  meafurt 
may  be  allowed  ftill  without  prejudice  to  any  body,  as  full 
as  the  world  feems ;  for  iuppoling  a  man,  or  family,  in  the 
Itate  they  weie  ac  firft,  peopling  of  the  world  by  ihe  chil-, 
dren  of  Adam  or  "Noah ;  let  him  plant  in  fome  inland 
vacant  j)laces  of  America,  we  fliall  find  that  the  pojjeffions 
he  could  make  himfelf,  upon  the  meafures  we  have 
given,  would  not  be  very  large,  nor,  even  to  this  day, 
prejudice  the  reil  of  mankind,  or  give  them  reafon  to 
complain,  or  think  themfelves  injured  by  this  man's  en- 
croachment, though  the  race  of  men  have  now  fpread 
themfelves  to  all  the  corners  of  the  world,  snd  do  infi- 
nitely exceed  the  fmall  number  which  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. Nay  the  extent  ol grouiid\%  of  fo  little  value  '•xitb- 
9ut  labour,  that  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  that  in  Spain  it- 
felf,  a  man  may  be  permitted  to  plough,  fow  and  reap, 
without  being  diflurbed,  upon  land  he  has  no  other  title 
to,  but  only  his  making  ufe  of  it.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inhabitants  think  themfelves  obliged  to  him,  who  by 
by  his  induflry  on  negleded,  and  confequently  wafte 
land,  has  encreafed  the  flock  of  corn  which  they  wanted. 
But  be  this  as  it  will,  which  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on  ;  this  J 
dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  fame  rule  of  propriety,  (viz.^ 
that  everj'  man  Ihould  have  as  much  as  he  could  make 
ufc  of,  would  hold  ftill  in  the  world  without  ftraitening 
any  body  ;  fince  there  is  land  enough  in  the  world  to 
iuflice  double  the  inluibitants,  had  not  the  invc/ition  cf 

?non!)\ 
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UT  be  this  as  it  will,  which  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on  ; 
this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  fame  rule  of  propriety^ 
(viz.)  that  every  man  fliould  have  as  much  as  he  could 
•make  ufe  of,  would  hold  ftill  in  tlie  world  without 
llraitening  any  body  ;  fince  there  is  land  enough  m  the 
world  to  fuffice  double  the  inhabitants,  had  not  the  inven- 
tion  of  moneys  and  the  tacit  agreement  of  men  to  put  a 
value  on  it,  introduced  (by  confent)  larger  pofleffions,  and 
a  right  to  them ;  which,  how  it  has  done,  I  fliall  by  and 
by  Ihew  more  at  large* 

1^0.  10,        .  E  e  This 
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Tliis  is  certain,   that  in  the   beginning,    befcie   the 
defire  of  having  more  than  man  needed  had  altered  the  in- 
trinfic   value  of  things,  which   depends   only  on  their 
iifefulnels  to  the  life  of  man  ;  or  had  ogrccil^  thai  a  little 
piece  ofyeUow  mctal^    which  would  keep  without  walling 
or  decay,  fliould  be  worth  a  great  piece  of  fltfli,  or  a 
w  hole  heap  of  corn ;  though  men  had  a  right  to  appro- 
priate, by  their  labour,  each  one  to  himfelf,  as  much  of 
the  things  of  nature  as  he  could  life ;    yet  this  could    not 
be  much,  nor  to  the  prejiidice  of  others,  where  the  fame 
plenty  was  ftill  left  to  thcfe Who  v\ould  \\\t  the  fame  in- 
duftry.     To  which  let  me   add,^  that  he  v\ ho  appropri- 
ates lands  to  himfelf  by  hi"?  labour,  dees  not  lefien,  but 
increafe  the  comiHion  flock  of  mankind  :    for  the  provi- 
fions  fei  ving  to  the  fupport  of  human  life,  produced  by 
one  acre  of  enclofed  and  cultivated  land,   aie  (to  fpeak 
much  within  ccmpafs)  ten  times  more  than  thofe  which 
are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land,  of  an  equal  richnefs,  ly- 
ing wafte  in  common.     And  therefore  he  that  enclofes 
land  and  has  a  gi  eater  plenty  of  the   couAe-^iencies   of 
life  from  ten  acre?,  than  he  cotild  have,  from  an  hundred 
left  to  natuie,  may  truly  be  faid  to  give  ninety   acres  to  : 
mankind:  for  his  labour  now  fuppl;es  him   with  provi- 
fions  out  often  acres,  which  were  but  the  produce  of  an] 
hundred  lying  in  commion.     I  have  here   rated  the  im- 
proved land  very  low,  in  making  its  produft  but  as  tenj 
to  one,  when  it  is  much   nearer  an  hundred  to  one ;  for 
I  a(k,  whether  inthe  wild  woods  and  uncultivated  w^alle  of 
yimcrc'a,  left  to  nature,  without  any  improvement,  tillage^ 
or   hufljandiy,  a  thoufand   acres   yield   the  needy  anc 
wiTtchcd  inhabitants  as  many   conveniencies   of  life   zi 
ten  acres  of  equally  fertile  land  do  in  Dcvcnjhlre^  where 
they  are  well  cuUivated, 

Befo 
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Before  the  app-opriation  of  land,  he  who  githered 
as  much  of  the  mid  fruit ;  killed,  caught,  or  tam;d  as 
many  of  the  wild  beads  as  he  could  ;  he  thit  fo  empioy- 
eJ  his  pains  about  any  of  the  fpantaneous  produftj  of 
nature,  as  any  way  to  alter  them  from  the  Hitc  which 
nature  p"it  them  in,  by  placing  any  of  his  l.i-jour  o.i 
them,  did  thereby  acquire  a  property  in  them:  bat  if  they 
periftied  in  his  poffefiio,  without  due  ufe  j  if  the  fruits 
rotted,  or  the  venifonputrified,  before  he  could  fpend  it, 
he  offended  againft  the  commin  law  of  nature,  and  was 
liable  to  be  puniflied  ;  he  invaded  his  neighbour's  fhare  * 
for  he  had  no  right,  farther  than  his  oivi  ufe  called,  for 
any  of  them,  and  th;y  might  ferve  to  alfjrd  him  conva- 
uiencies  of  life. 


The  fame  m^afures  o^nverned  the  pojfcijion'  of  hmd' 
Xo') :  whatfoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  bid  up  and  m.\de 
ufe  of,  before  it  fpwiled,  that  w  s  hi*  peculiar  right : 
whatfoever  he  enclofed,  and  could  feed,  and  make  ufa 
of,  the  cattle  and  produ<^  was  alfo  his«  Bat  if  either  the 
grafs  of  his  enclofure  rotted  on  the  ground,  or  the  fruit 
of  his  planting  perifhed  without  githering,  and  laying 
up,  this  part  of  the  earth,  notwithftanding  his  enclofure, 
was  ftill  to- be- looked  on  as  waibe,  and  might  be  the  pof- 
fellloa  of  any  other..  Thus,  at  the  beginning,  Cain  mighc 
take  as  much  ground  as  he  could  till,  and  make  it  his 
own  land,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  Abel's  fheep  to  feed 
on  ;  a  few  acres  would  ferve  for  both  their  polTeirions. 
8^  a:,  families  increafed,  and  induftry  enlirged  their 
flocks,  their  pojfejjioitl  midfgcd  with  the  need  of  them  ; 
but  yet  it  w.is  commonly  'without  any  fiied property  is.  ihi._ 
^rtf««r/ they  made  ufe  of,  till  they  incorporated,  fettled 
ihemfelves  together,  and  built  cities ;  and  then  by  con- 
fent,  they  came  in  time  to  fet  out  the  hounds  of  their  di/'- 
t  i^  territories,  and  agree  oa  limits  betwsca  them  and 

their. 
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tbeir  neighbours ;  and  by  laws  within  themfelves,  fettled 
the  properties  of  thofe  of  the  fame  fociety  :  for  we  fee, 
that  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  firft  inhabited, 
and  therefore  like  to  be  belt  peopled,  even  as  low  down 
as  Ahraham''i  time,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  which  were  their  fubftance,  freely  up  and 
dovrn  ;  and  this  Abraham  did,  in  a  country  where  be  was 
a  ftranger.  Whence,  it  is  plain,  that  ai  leaft  a  great 
part  of  the  land  lay  in  common,  that  the  inhabitants  valued 
it  not,  nor  claimed  property  in  any  more  than  they  made 
life  of.  But  when  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
fiime  place,  for  their  herds  to  feed  together,  they  by 
confenf,  as  Abraham  zx\<\  Lot  did,  Gen,  xiii.  5.  feparated 
and  enlarged  their  pafture,  where  it  beft  liked  them. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  F.fau  went  from  his  father  and 
brother,  and  planted  in  Mount  t'eir,     Gkh.  xxxvi.  6. 

And  thus,  without  fuppofing  any  private  dominion 
and  property  in  /I^am,  over  all  the  world,  exclufive  of 
all  other  men,  which  can  no  way  be  proved,  nor  any 
one's  pjoperty  be  made  out  from  it ;  but  fuppofing  the 
Kvorld  given,  as  it  was,  to  the  children  of  men  in  commovy 
we  fee  how  labour  could  make  men  diftin<5l  titles  to  feve- 
ral  parcels  of  it,  for  their  private  ufes ;  wherein  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  right,  no  room  for  quarrel. 

Nor  is  it  fo  flrange,  as  perhaps  before  confideration 
it  may  appear,  that  the  property  oj^  labour  fliould  be  able 
to  overbalance  the  community  of  land ;  fgr  it  is  '»^5yr ; 
indeed  that  put/(k  ^/T^'-"::;  ,,/ value  on  every  thing  ;  ' 
*"^  let  any  one  confider  what  the  difference   is  between 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  fugar,  fown  with 
wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  fame  land  lying  in  P 
common,  without  any  hulbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will 
iind  that  the  improvement  of  laboKr  makes  the  far  greater 

part 
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part  of  the  value,  1  think  it  will  be  but  a  very  modeft 
computation  to  fay,  that  of  the  produds  of  the  earth 
ufeful  to  the  life  f  man,  nine-tenths  are  the  effcHs  of 
labour  ;  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  eftimate  things  as  they 
come  to  our  ufe,  and  caft  up  the  feveral  expences  about 
them,  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what 
to  labour,  we  fliall  find  that  in  moft  of  them  ninety-nine 
hundredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of /a^oar,. 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer-  demonftration  of  any 
thing,  than  feveral  nations  of  the  Americans*  are  of  this, 
who  are  rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life ; 
whom  nature  having  furniftied  as  liberally  as  any  other 
people  with  the  materials  of  plentv',  viz.  a  fruitful  foil, 
apt  to  produce  in  abundance  what  might  ferve  for  food, 
raiment,  and  delight ;  yet,  for  'want  of  improving^it  hy 
labour,  have  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  conveniencies 
we  enjoy ;  and  a  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory 
there,  feeds,  lodges,. and  ia  clad  worfe  than  a  day  la^. 
bourer  in  England. 


(To  he  unbmud.) 


^  Whenever  the  /^nn-Uauj  are  mentioned  in  thisEQay  the'actbor 
fpeaks  of  the  original  oaiive?,  Uiftinguifhed  now  from  the  civilized 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Continent,  by  the  name  of  Induv.:  or 
j/ivafw.— Editors. 
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CHURCH  LANDS  IN  FRANCE. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

GcntUmerr, 

X  HERE  is  nothing  fince  the  Commencement  of 
.  the  French  Revolution,  which  has  caufed  a  greater  diver- 
iity  of  opinion,  and  warmer  controverfiesinthis  kingdom, 
Than  the  circumftance  of  the  National  Affembly  having 
feized  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Churchy  and  applied 
them  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
this  fliould  he  the  cafe.  In  a  nation  like  thisy  where  fo 
very  fewy  in  comparifon  of  the  whole,  know  any  thing 
of  the  conjiituilon  of  their  own  country,  it  is  by  no  means 
furprifing,  all  but  this /^w  fliould  be  totally  ignorant  of 
khofe  eflential  points  which  conftitute  the  happinefs  or 
;onifery  of  the  people  under  other  governments.  Had 
the  French  people  a6ted  othervvife  than  they  have  done, 
the  bafis  of  their  liberty  had  been  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, as  the  houfe  of  that  man  who  fliould  be  fo  foolifli 
as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  building  in  a  fandy  foil. 

Ever  fince  the  important  oera  of  ihe  reformation  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  liberty  which  Engliflimen 
9nce  could  bcaft,  the  French  and  all  other  nations  in 
Europe  have  been  viewing  with  ardent  and  longing  eyes 
the  emancipation  of  thefe  happy  iflanders.  The  philo- 
fopheis  of  France  taught  by  thofe  publicatiotts  which 

iflued 
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ifliied  from  \.\\e  free  pre fs  of  this  country*,  foon  perceived 
what  were  the  magic  fpells  which  held  in  chains  fo  ma- 
ny millions  of  their  fellow  n>en.  They  foon  perceived 
that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  fuperftition — that  fu- 
perftiticn  was  the  mother  au.l  nurfe  of  bigotry — that  bi- 
gotry was  the  fupport  of  priefthood,  and  the  priefthood 
the  pillars  of  delpotifm.  Whetr  therefore^  they  wanted, 
to  pull  down  the  tenaple  of  defpotifm,  who  can  be  fur- 
prized  that  they  flioiild  make  free  with  the  ftrongeft 
props  which  fuftained  it. 

To  thephilofophers,  France  is  indebted  for  the  foun- 
dation of  its  freedom — to  them  the  French  people  ovie 
tlie  enlightening  of  that  reafon,  whofe  operations  have 
by  flow,  but  fure  degrees,  enabled  them  to  break  the 
bonds  of  tyranny,  and  hurl  their  chaias  at  the  heads  of 
their  opprelTors* 

'*  I  regard,**  fays  a  celebrated  French  author,   "  the 

*'  virtue  and  genius  of  man,  as-  the  produft  of  inftruc- 
"  tioo,"  nor  wonder  therefore  that  the  world  has  re- 
mained for  lu  naany  ages  in  the  darkeft  ignorance,  when 
the  ftruggle  of  thofe  in  power  (the  priefts)  have  been 
uniform  in  almofl  ever)-  country  to  perpetuate  that  evil, 
by  weakening  the  natural  abilities  of  men,  to  make  them 
fuperilitious — by  disjointing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
cxpreiHon,  the  wings  of  their  genius,,  to  ftifle  in  their 
minds  all  true  fcience,  and  in  their  hearts  every  patriotic 
virtue.  What  a  mafs  of  light  does  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  throw  upon  the  faveral  parts  of  governments; — 
the  ability  of  the  groom,  confifts  in  knowing  all  that  is 
to  be  done  to  the  animal  he  is  to  manage ;  and  the  abili- 
ty of  the  minifter,  in  knowing  all  that  is  to  be  done  in 
the  management  of  the  people  he  is  to  govera. 

The 
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The  fcience  of  man  makes  a  part  in  the  fcience  oi 
government.  It  is  the  fcience  of  philofphers  to  whom  the 
poUticans,  in  this  refped,  think  themfelves  far  fuperior, 
but  they  are  miftaken.  The  minifter  knows  the  detail 
of  affairs  better  than  the  philofophers.  His  informations 
of  t!iis  fort  are  more  extenfive  ;  but  the  latter  has  more 
leifure  to  ftiidy  the  heart  of  man,  and  knows  it  better 
than  the  minifter.  They  are  both  by  their  different 
fpecies  of  ftudy,  deftincd  to  elucidate  each  other.  The 
minifter  who  would  promote  the /ia^//f  ^<7<7<^,  is  feldom 
within  the  compafs  of  what  a  minifter  concerns  himlelf 
about.  Before  it  was  fotbidden  at  Paris  to  print  anything 
but  catechifms  and  almanacks,  it  was  to  the  numerous 
pamphlets  of  intelligent  men,  that  France,  they  fay,  owed 
the  advantage  of  exporting  corn,*  which  was  demon- 
ftrated  by  men  of  fcience.  The  minifter  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  finances  availed. hirafelf  of  their  in- 
feimations. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  too  frequently  happens 
the  views  of  i}\t  philofopher  and  the  minificr,  are  as  nearly 
as  poflible,  diametrically  oppofite.  The  former  wiflics 
to  enlighten  mankind;  the  latter  exerts  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  keep  them  in  the  dark.  Hence  comes  the  long 
and  almoft  uncontrouled  fway  that  defpotifm  has  had  in 
the  world. 

Man 

=#  Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the  rererfe  of  this,  viz.  to  a  iva>:t 
of  intelligent  men  and  intelligent  minifters,  added  to  thci  too  great 
prevalence  of  the  landed  intereft  in  our  Honfe  of  Commons,  that 
the  exportation  of  corn  -was  tfev  permitted  m  this  fated  ifland — the 
moft  deflrndtive  meafnre  ever  adopted  ;  which  hai  been  the  gre;.t 
caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provilions,  ^nd  in  cafe  of  an  accident 
which  no  human  forefight  can  gtiard  againfl,  may  one  day  be  the 
means  of  overturninsand  tleftroying  our  boafted  Conftitution. 

The  Editor:, 
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Man  is  bam  ignorant,  but  he  is  not  born  a  fot  or  an 
idiot ;  and  it  is  not  even  without  labour  thit  iie  is  nude 
one.  To  be  fuch,  and  to  be  able  to  extinguifli  in  him- 
felf  his  natural  lights,  arc  and  method  muft  be  ufed  ■',  in- 
ftrnition  muft  heap  on  him  error  upon  error  ;  he  nniil 
hare  multiplied  his  prejudices  by  a  multitude  of  leisure}. 

If  fottifm  be  the  common  condition  of  mankind  among 
the  poliflied  nations,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  educated  by 
men  of  falfe  fcience,  and  read  fottifti  books;  for  it  is  with 
books  as  with  men,  there  is  good  and  bad  company.  The 
good  book  is  almoft  every  where  prohibited.  Scnle  and 
I'pirit  urge  its  publication';  bigotry  forbids,  for  bigotry 
would  command  the  world  ;  flie  is  therefore  intereiled 
in  the  propagation  of  folly.  The  defire  of  fnperfntion  is 
Ito  render  man  ilupid  ;  her  fear  is  that  he  become  en- 
lightened. Now  to  whom  will  flic  coTimit  the  care  of 
making  him  a  brute  ?  To  the  Prleh^*  for  of  all  the  foas 
of  Adim  they  are  the  molt  llupid  and  conceited. 

In  France  during  the  old  goyemmcnt,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Cenfor  was,  for  an  author,  almoft  always  a 
certificate  of  his  ffupidit)- ;    they  permitted  the  fale  of 

operas, 

•  We  think  the  following  lines  from  the  Independent  Whig, 
/ol.  I.  majr  i^x^H  an.l  ~tv€riy  be  introduceJ  as  a  note  on  the  above 

("".'.age.  "  I  fay  it  with  the  utmofl.  fincerity,  that  no  n^an  living  i!e- 
■'  fn-es  to  pay  a  more  true  and  affedl'onate  efteem  than  myielf  x.ci 
"  ibofe  clergymen  who  anfwer  the  end  of  tha-r  inftituuon,  auj 
'  whofs  h>es  adorn  their  doArine.  That  profellion  muft  always 
'  be  moft  honourable  and  deferving  from  mankind,  which  is  moft 
•  ufeful  and  advantageous  to  them  :  but  as  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
'  Ihew  too  much  refpeft  to  virtuous  clergymen,  fo  the  corrupt  part 
•'  of  them  cannot  be  too  much  expofetl."  The  above  are  our  fen- 
imcuts,  but  psibaps,  better  exprelTed  than  we  could  have  done. 

The  EJltzr:. 
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operas^  dramas,  romances,  and  even  fonle  good  books 
of  geometry  and  medicine  ;  buit  of  e^  ery  other  fort,  the 
work  of  fuperior  merit,  and  that  which  was  regarded  as 
fuch  by  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  prohibited.  Such  were 
thok  oi  F'oltairc,  Mannontel,  RouJJ'fauy  Montefqu'eu,  8iC, 
The  works  of  thefe  great  men,  and  many  other  fublime 
geniufes,  which  have  edified  and  illumined  both  Europe 
and  America,  were,  from  the  prevalence  of  religious 
bigotry  and  fuperftition,  obliged  to  be  publiflied  in  other 
countries  than  that  where  the  authors  lived. 


i 


*'  If  the  French,  faid  Mr.  Saville,  formerly,  are  fr; 
*'  volous,  the  Spaniartls  grave  and  fuperftitious,  the  E 
*'  glifli  ferious  and  profound  ;  thefe  properties  are  the^ 
*'  effects  of  their/i>r;;7i  of  government.  It  is  at  Paris  that 
*'  th:;  man  curious  in  trinkets  and  drefs  fliould  fix  his 
•'  abode :  it  is  at  Madrid  and  Lifbon  they  ought  to  refide 
*'  who  love  to  give  themfclves  difcipUne,  and  fee  their 
*' brethren  burnt  alive;  and  laftly,  it  is  at  London /Zyv 
*'  fliould  live,  who  would  think  and  exert  that  faculty 
*'  which  principally  diftinguifhes  the  man  from  the  brute. 
"  According  to  this  author,  .there  arc  but  three  fubje<^"ts 
*'  worthy  of  confideration  ;  nature,  religion,  andgovern- 
"ment.  Now,  as  the  French,  fays  he,  dare  not  think 
•'  on  thefe  fubje<!^s,  their  books,  infipid  to  men,  can  at- 
"  ford  entertainment  only  to  women.  Liberty  alone  eno- 
"bles  the  fpirit  of  a  nation,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  nation 
*' that  of  its  writers.  1  he  minds  of  the  Fiench  aVe 
♦'  without  energy.  The  only  eflimable  author  among 
"  them  that  I  have  a  regard  for  is  Montaigne.  Few  of 
♦*  his  fellow  fubjt(^3  are  worthy  to  admire  him;  to  feel 
"  him  we  muft  think,  and  to  think  we  mufl  be  free."* 

The 

*  A  great  part  of  that  unlveifal   refpsd   which  is  paid  to  the 
writings  of  NLntairnt  arifes,  we  imagine  Uom  liis  unparalleled  fr:mk- 

iief."- 
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The  above  quotation  I  met  with  in  a  French     uthor 
f  celebrity,  who,  Ipeaking  of  the  impofiures  of  w.iniftcrs 
f f aire  religions^  reaions  thus.     "  In  every  country,  the 
'  fame  motives  of  interell-,  and  the  lame  £a«rts  have  com- 
»  bined  to  fumifii  facerdotal  bodies  with   he  fame  means 
'to   impofe  on   the  people;  and  in  every  countrj' the 
'  Priefts  have  made  life  of  them.*     A  private  perfon  may 
'  be  moderate  in   his  deilres,  and  content  with  -.vhrft  he 
■*po{reffes;  a  body  is  ahvays  ambitious ;  it   ccralantly 
•'  endeavours  with  greater  or  lefs  rapidity,  to  eucreafe  jrs 
"  power  and  weahh.     The  defire  of  the  clergy  has  been 
['  to  be  powerful  and  opulent. -j-     By  what  method  cnn  it 
•  fatisfy  this  defire  ?  by  the  vending  of  hope  and  fear. 
The  Priefts,  wholefale  dealers   in  thefe  commodities, 
were  fenfible  that  the  fale  would  be  certain  and  lucra- 
tive;  and  that  if  hope  fupported  the  haivker,  who  fold 
in  the  ftreets  tlie  chance   of  a  great  prize,  and  the 
qnack,  who  fold  on  a  fcafFold  the  chance  of  a  cure,  it 
'  would  in  like  manner  maintain  the  Bonze  and  the  Ta- 
*  lopouin,  who  fold  in  their  temples  the  fearot  Hell  and 

"the 

lefs.  We  fee  his  iRmoft  thoughts;  and  il-.ere  is  in  the  human  raind 
uch  a  ftrong  relifti  for  the  truth,  when  it  does  not  oppofe  our  in-, 
rcil,  that  whenever  we  are  iure  we  fee  it,  we  ait  fure  to  be  plea- 
ed.  Montaigne  wrote  whatever  he  thought ;  moft  writers  write 
vhatever  they  think,  will  pleafe  their  readers. 

*  In  the  Indies  the  Priefts  annex  certaip  virtues,  and  indulgen- 
;ies  to  extinguilh  firebrands,  and  fell  them  very  dear.  At  Rom«; 
ather  Peepe,  ajefuit,  fold  in  hke  manner  1  ttle  prayers  to  t!>e  vir- 
;in  ;  he  made  hem  fwallow  ihem,  affirming,  that  they  would  make 
hem  lay  their  eggs  better. 

■f-   PT'hat  makes  ail  dc^rlnrs  plain  and  char? 
^bcut  two  hundred  piund^  a  year  : 
ylnd  ibat  which  u-as  ft^v'd  iru:  before, 
I'icv'dfalfi  again  ?  two  hundred  m^tCt 

lltJDIBR^S. 
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*'  the  hope  of  heavens  nnd  as  the  quack  mac'e  a  fortune 
*'  by  vending  one  of  thefe  commodities  only,  that  is  hope ; 
**  the  Prieft  muft  make  a  greater  by  felling  both  hope  and 
*' fear.  Man,  faid  they,  is  timid;  there  will  confequent- 
*'  ly  be  aioil  got  by  the  fale  of  the  laft  article.  But  to; 
*'  whom  fliall  we  fell  it  ?  To  the  finners.  And  to  whom- 
•'  fell  hope  ?  to  the  penitents.  Convinced  of  this  truth« 
*'  the  prieftKood  confidcred  that  a  great  number  of  buy- 
*'  ers  fuppofed  a  great  mnnber  of  finners  j  and  that  as 
*'  the  pi  tfents  of  the  fick  enriched  the  phyfician,  ofFer- 
*'  ings  and  expiations  of  llnners  would  enrich  the  Prieft; 
*'  and  theiefore  as  lick  people  were  nectflary  to  one,  (in- 
■*'  ners  were  to  the  other.  The  linner  would  be  conftant- 
**  ly  a  flave  to  the  Prieft;  and  by  the  multiplication  oi 
♦^  fins  which  would  promote  the  fale  of  indulgences^ 
*'  maflTes,  &c.  the  power  and  riches  of  the  clergy  WDuld 
**  iicreafe.  But  if  among  the  fins,  the  priefts  counted 
*•  thefe  a£liojis  only,  that  were  really  prejudicial  to  foci- 
**eiyi  the  facerdotal  power  would  be  of' little  confe* 
**quence;  it  wotild  only  extend  to  cheats  andVillainsts 
*'  now  the  cle!  gy  wcKild  have  it  extend  to  honeft  men 
*'  alio.  To  efFtft  which,  it  was  neccftary  to  create  fuct 
♦'  crimes  as  honeft  men  inightccmmit.  The  prieft  there' 
*'  fore  ordained  that  the  leaft  liberties  between  the  twc 
*'  fexes,  that  the  mere  defire  of  pleafure,  fliould  be  | 
**  fin.  They  moreover  inftituted  a  great  number  of  fui 
*'  perftitious  ceremonies,  and  ordered  every  individual 
*♦  to  obey  them  ;  declaring  the  non-obfervation  of  thefe 
**  to  be  the  greateft  of  all  crimes,  and  that  the  violation 
**  of  the  ritual  law  (houldbe,  as  among  the  Jews,  if  pof- 
••fible,  more  ftverely  puniflied  than  the  moft  abominable 
"  villainy." 

*♦  Thefe  rights  and  ceremonies,  more  or  lefs   nunie- 
"  rous  among  different  nations,  were  every  where  nearly 

the 
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<'  the  fame  :  they  were  every  where  held  facred,  and 
*'  fecured  to  the  priefthood  the  greateft  authoritj-  over 
"  the  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate." 

I  one  day  attended  (fays  he)  on  a  reprefeotation  the 
Clergy  of  a  German  court  made  to  their  Prince  :  I  bore 
the  marvellous  ring,  which  makes  men  fay  and  write, 
not  what  they  would  have  others  hear  and  read,  but 
what  they  really  think.  Without  the  virtue  of  my  ring 
I  fliould  doubtlefs  never  have  heard  or  read  the  follow- 
ing difcourfe. 

When  the  clerg)'  thought  they  had  convinced  the 
Prince  that  religion  was  loft  in  his  dominions ;  that  de- 
bauchery and  impiety  boldly  fta'ked  abroad  ;  that  the 
holy  days  were  profaned  by  labour ;  that  the  Liberty  of 
the  Prej's  fliook  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  and  of  the 
altars,  and  that  in  confequen:e,  the  blQiops  enjoined  the 
fovereign  to  arm  the  laws  againft  the  liberty  of  thought, 
to  proteft  the  church  and  deftroy  its  enemies  :  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  words  I  feemed  to  bear  in  tiiat  addrefs. 

*' Prince,  your  clergy  are  rich,  and  powerful,  and 
*'  would  be  ftill  more  fo.  It  is  not  the  iofs  of  morality 
/  *'  and  religion,  but  that  of  their  own  authority,  they  de- 
**  pTore.  Tiiey  delire  to  have  the  greateil  authority,  and 
"  your  people  are  v/ithout  refped  for  the  facerdotal 
*•  power.  We  therefore  declare  them  to  be  impious ; 
*'  we  exhort  you  to  reanimate  their  piety,  and  for  that 
**  purpofe  to  give  your  clergy  more  authorit)- over  them. 
*•  The  moment  chofcn  to  accufe  the  people  and  irritate 
*'  you  againft  them,  is  not  perhaps  the  moft  favourable. 
*'  Your  foldiers  have  never  been  fo  brave,  your  artizans 

I**  more  induftrious,  your  citizens  more  zealous  for  the 
F  f  "public 
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*'  public  welfare,*  and  confeq\iently  more  virtuous. 
*'  They  will  tell  you,  without  doubt,  that  the  people 
"  raoft  immediately  fubjeiSt  to  the  clergy  (the  modern 
*'  Romans)  have  neither  the  fame  valour,  nor  the  fame 
*'  love  for  their  country,  nor  confequemly  the  fame  vir- 
•'  tue.  They  will  add,  perhaps,  that  Spain  ^nd  Portu- 
*'  gal,  where  the  clergy  command  fo  iniperiouJly,  arc 
♦'  ruined  and  laid  wafle  by  ignorance,  floth,  and  fuper- 
"llition;  and  in  (liort,  that  among  all  nations,  they 
**  who  are  generally  honour^^ed  ami  refpefted,  are  thole 
**  fame  enlightened  people  to  whom  the  Catholic  church 
*'  will  always  give  the ;nanie  of  impious. 

ALBANICUS. 

{To  be  conl'inutd.) 


-V  Might  not  the  fame  he  faid  of  anotlicr  country,  when  a  cer 
tain  fquare  paper  wliich  fo  lately  made  fvich  a  ftir  was  framed  audi 
circulated  fo  indnflrioufly,  forbidding  riots  and  tnmMlts,  when  the^ 
Ration  was  never  know:n  to  be  more  quiet. 

7ht  V.ditori 


BELFAST  COMMEMORATION 

OF    THE 

DEMOLITION  OF  THE  BASTILE, 
T!.t  Birth-day  of  LiLuty  in  Fiance,  July  14,  179a. 

J.  HIS  day,  which  forms  an  illuftrious  a?ra  k 
the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  nations,  as  having  given  birtl 
to  etfeds  the  mofl  imporrgivt  to  fociety,  and  to  human 

Datvjc 
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nature  ihe  moft  beneficial ;  to  ivhicb  a  JVorU JhouU pity 
homage^  and  to  which  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  ever)'  enlightened  country  in  Europe  have  tefti- 
fied  their  approbation  and  refpe^t.  This  day — dear  to- 
every  heart  that  hris  once  felt  the  confoling  and  digni- 
fying throb  of  liberty^  and  plealing  to  every  mind  that 
has  been  lifted  above  the  deSafement  of  Tyranny  and  Def' 
p«tifm^  by  a  love  oi  Justice  and  Virtue  ;  the  anni« 
verfary  of  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  when  dcfpotic  go- 
vernment in  France  received  the  fiat  of  expullion,  was 
obferved  here  with  every  demonftration  of  joy,  fuitabU 
to  the  confequenee  and  folerouity  of  the  great  Occ.i*- 

SlOff. 

At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  the  different'corpa  pai 
raJed  oa  High-flreet,  and  were  there  fornjed  into  a  bri- 
gade of    three    battalions,  from  whence,    at  ten,  thcjr 
marched  off  to  the  review  ground,,  dillant  about  a  mile. 

ImmeJiately  after  the  Review,  the  brigade  relumed 
to.tlie  town,  and  commenced  the 

GRAND  PROCESSIOiV, 

WHICH  WAS  AIRANCED  I  >»  THE  FOLLOWING  KAN':liar 

REVIEWING  GENERAL 

(l^RECEDED    BY     TWO    TR00i>ERS.) 

Belfaft  Troop3  of  ligh:  Dragoons. 

Commanding  Officer,  and  his  AiJ-de-Campj, 

Train  of  the  Belfaft  ift  Volunteer  Companv. 

ftandards  of  the  nve  FREE  NATIONS,  with  their  rcfpeaive  Mottos 

VIZ. 

IRELAND— Unite  anil  be  free. 

AMERICA— The Afylum  of    Liberty. 

FRANCE— The  Nation,  the  Law,  and  the  Kinj. 

POL  AN  D— \Vc  will  fiipport  it. 

aiEAT  BRITAIN— WiUom,  Spirit,  m<i  Libeiality  to  the  Peopljs. 
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Thefe  were  the  national  Flags,  elegantly  executed,  of  the  difftrent 
Nations,  for  -whom  they  were  carrie J,  borne  by  Boys,  ditlfcj  in 
ihe 

NATIONAL  UNIFORM  OF  IRELAND, 

WITH    BLUE    SASHES. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  FRANiCLl'S'; 
Motto, 

V  Where  Liberty  is,     there  is  my  Country." 

Pait  of  the  Brigade. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MONS.  MIRABEAU; 

Motto, 

"  Can  ;l.c  Afnt.ia  Slave  TiaJe,  tho'  morally  wronp,  bepoliticalfy 

right?" 

Part  of  tl^e  Brigade. 

GRAND  STANDARD— An  emblematical  painting,  e'ght  and  a  half 
by  fix  feet  fquare,  fupported   by  Volunteers,  elevated  in  a  trium- 
phal Car,    drawn  by  four  Ilorfes,  caparifoned  for  the  puipo!e  ; 
wi.h  Drivei-s  drelied  for  the  occafion,  in  a  fanciful  and  fuitabl'i 
manner. 

Paitof  the  B  igaJe. 
The  Citizens  in  pairs,  and  people  of  tlie  neighhourliood  for  fe- 
veral  miles  round,  with  green  ribbands  and  laurel  Itaves  in   their 
hat;. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  mcfl  refpe6lable  inhab;tanfs  from 
the  parifhes  of  Carnmoncy  and   Temple  Patrick,  joined  in  chepro- 
ccffion;  they  bore  a  green  flag,  with  the  following 
MoTTos. — "  Our  Gallic  Brother  was  born  July    14,    1789;  Alas! 
we  are  in  Embryo." 

Reverse. — "  Superftitiousjealoufy,  thecaufe  of  the  Irilh  Baftilc; 
let  us  unite  and  dellroy  it," 

In  this  manner  the  proceirion  paflcd  thro'  the  princi- 
pal ilreets  of  the  tcrwn,  and  proceeded  to  Linen-hall 
Street,  where  the  whole  fired  Klwt^feu-de  joys,  and  then 
entered  the  White  Linen-hall,  where  a  chair  was  raifed 
in  the  centjie  of  the  area,  ronnd  which  the  volunteers 
and  principal  inhabitants  aflcmbled,  to  the  amount  of 
5000  at  leaft. 

John 
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John   Crawford,  Efq.    Reviewing   General,  having 
bceix  called  to  prelide, 

Mr.  Sinclair  arofe.  .  Hef^d  hfe^was  deputed  to  produce 
adtkefles  to  the  aflembly  for  their  confideration ;  one  to 
the  National  AfTeiribly  of  France,  the  other  to  the  People 
of  Ireland.  Thefe  addrefles  had  been  prepared  by  felc(ft 
committees  of  the  volunteer  delegates  of  Belfaft,  and  hid 
afterwards  received  the  affent  cf  the  faid  delegates ;  infa- 
mous calumaies  he  faid  had  gone  abroad  relative  to  them> 
which  had  been  induftrioufly  circulated  by  interefted  men, 
bot  which  he  would  not.  lake  up  the  time  of  tlK  aflembly 
to  refute;  the  papers  themfelves  when  read,  svould  fave 
him  that  trouble,  and  he  wauld  venture  to  fey  there  was 
not  an  individual  prefent  who  claimed  the  noble  title  of 
2if7-tcman,  that  would  helitatc  in  giving  his  approbation. 
He  then  read  the  following  addrefs  to  the  National 
Aifembly  of  France,  which  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to. 


TQ  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  ERANCr.    . 

IT  is  not  from  vanity  or  oftentation  that  we,  the  Citi- 
zens of  Belfaft,  and  Citizen  foidiers  of  that  town  andneigh- 
bourhood,  take  the  liberty  of  addrefling  the  repreleniative 
Maieily  off  the  French.  people.-r'We  addrefs  you  with  a 
Taticnal  rcfpcft  due  so  a  title  elevated  far  atx)  veal  lie  rvile 
and  idolatrous  adulation,  and  with  thaiaflfection3lef^terni- 
tyx)f  heart  whichought^o  unite  man  to  man,  in  a  mutual 
and infeparable union  of  interefts,  ofthities,  ..nd  of  rights; 
which  ought  to  unite  -irion  with  nation,  into  one  great 
I^epublicot'  the  World,  . 

Om  day,  fanctified  as  this  as  been,  by  a  Declaration  of 

Human  Rights,  the  germ  of  fo  much  good  to  mankind, 

F  f  i  we 
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we  meet  with  joy  together,  and  wifh  well  to  France,  to 
)ier  National  Alfembly,  to  her  People,  to  her  Armies> 
and  to  her  King. 

May  you  Legiflatorsy  maintain  by  the  indefatigable 
fpirit  of  liberty,  that  Conllitution  which  has  been  planned 
by  the  wifdom  of  your  predcceflbrs,  and  never  may  yon 
weary  in  that  work,  you  have  undertaken,  uritil  you  can 
proclaim  with  triumphant  fecurity.  It  is  fiiiijhed  !  Mani- 
feft  to  an  attentive  and  progreflive  world,  that  it  is  nat 
the  phrenfy  of  philofophy,  nor  the  fever  of  a  wild  and 
precarious  liberty,  which  could  produce  fuch  continued 
agitation ;  but,  that  iniperiflaable  fpirit  of  freedom  alone, 
which  always  exills  in- the  heart  of  man,  which  now  ani- 
mates the  heart  of  Europe,  and  which  in  the  event,  will 
communicate  ita  energy  throughout  the  world,  invincible, 
»id  inamortaL 

We  rejoice  in  the  fincerity  of  our  fouls,  that  this  crea- 
tive fpirit  animates  the  whole  mafs  of  mind  in  France.— 
We  aufpiciate  happinefs  and  glory  to  the  human  rnce 
from  every  great  event  which  calls  into  activity  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  whole  community  j  amplifies  fo  largely  the 
field  of  enterprize  and  improvement,  and  gives  free  fcope 
to  the  univerfal  foul  of  the  empire.  We  truft  that  ynu 
Mvil'  never  fubmit  the  liberties  of  France  to  any  other 
guarantees  than  God,  and  the  right  hands  of  the  people. 

The  power  that  prt  fumes  to  modify  or  to  arbitrate 
with  refped  to  a  conftituiion  adopted  by  the  people,  is 
anUi'urper  and  aDefpot,  whether  he  be  the  meaneft  o  ,be 
mob,  or  the  ruler  of  empires;  and  if  you  condefcend  to 
negotiate  the  alteration  of  a  comma  in  your  ronftif  utional 
code,  France  from  tht  m<;menr  is  a  flave.  lui^iudent 
defpots  of  Europe  !  Is  it  not  enough  to  ciufli  human  na- 
ture 
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ture  beneath  your  feet  at  home,  that  you  thus  corae  abroad 
to  diftarb  thi  donaeftic  fcttlement  of  the  nations  arounci 
you,  and  pirt  in  motion  yoiirarmies,  thole  enormous  inaf  • 
fes  of  human  machinery,  to  beat  down  every  event  that 
man  makes  for  his  own  happinefs  ?  It  is  high  time  to  turn 
thefe  dreadful  engines  againft  their  inventors,  and,  orga- 
oized.as  they  have  hitherto  been  for  the  mifeiy  of  mankind^ 
to  make  them  now  the  inftruments  of  its  g;^lory  and  its 
renovation, 

Succefs  therefore  attend  the  Armies  of  France. 

May  your  foldicrs,  with  whom  war  is  no  trade^.but  a 
duty,  remember  that  they  do  not  fight  merely  fbr  them- 
felve?,  but  that  they  are  the  advanced  Guard  of  the  World: 
nor  let  thera  imagine  that  the  event  of  the  war  is  uncer- 
tain.    A  iipgle  battle  may   be  precarious  ;  not  fo  a  few 
campaigns.  There  is  an  Omnipotence  in  a  righteous  caufe 
which  mailers  the   pretended   nuitability  of  human  af- 
fairs, and  fixes  the  fuppofed  inconfiftency  of  fortune. — 
If  you  'voill  be  free,  you  must  ;  there  is  not  a  chance  that 
one  million  of  refolate  men  can  be   enflaved;   no  p  ;  '  er 
on  earth  is  able  to  do  it,  and  w  ill  the  God  of  Juliice  and 
Mercy  ?  Soldiers !  there  is  fomething  that  fights  for  yoii 
even    in  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.     The  native  ener- 
gies of  humanity  rife  up  involuntary  array againil  tyran- 
nical and  prepofterous  pre}udice  ;  and  all  the  little  cabals 
of  the  heart  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  of  coun- 
try, and  of  kind. 

Freedom  and  profperity  to  the  People  of  France. 

Wc  think  that  fuch  Revolutions  as  they  have  accom- 

plilhed,  ari  fo  far  from  being  out  of  the  order  of  fcciety, 

that  they  fpnmg  in€%itably  from  the  nature  of  man,  ..nd 

I  the 
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the  p  rgitiijon  of  reifon :  what  is  impertecSl,  he  has  the 
power  -J  improve:  what  he  has  created,  he  has  a  right 
to  (leftroy.  It  is  a  raflv  oppofitiort  to  the  irrefiilible  will 
of  the  pubii.:,  that  In  fomc  inftances  ha«  maddened  a 
difpofition,  otherwife  mild  and  magnanimous  ; .  turned 
energy  uito  ferocity,  an  tlie  generous  and  gallant  ipi • 
rit  of  the  French,  into  fury  and  vengeaiice.  ,  We  trnft 
t>at  ever  effort  they  now  make,  every  hardship  they 
undergo,  every  drop  of  blood  they  fhed,  will  render 
ibetr  Conftiiutiou  more  deatta  them. 

Long  life  and  .happinefsto  the  King  of  the  French  i 
Not  the  lord  of  the  foil  and  its  fervile  appendages,  but 
the  king  of  men,  wlio  can  reserve  their  rights  wiiile  they 
entruft  their  powers.  In  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  may  he 
v.ithftand  every  attempt  to  eftrange  himfiom  the  nation, 
to  make  him  an  exile  in  the  nndil  of  France,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  iilentitying  himfelf  as  a  magiftrate  with  tti 
conftitution,  and  as  a  Frenchman  with  the  people. 

We  befcech  you  all,  as  men,  as  legi Haters,  as  citi-i 
zens,  and  as  foldiers,  in  this  your  great  conflict  for  Li* ' 
berty,  for  France,  and  for  the  World,  to  defpife  all  earthly 
danger  ;  to  lock  up  to  God,  and  to'conncft  your  coun- 
cils, your  arn>s^  and  your  empire  to  his  Throne,  with  a 
chain  of  union,  fortitude,  perfevernnce,  morality,  an»l 
religion. 

We  conclude  with  this  fervent  prayer;  that  as  tli. 
Almighty  is  difperfing  the  political  clouds  which  havi 
hitherto  darkened  our  hemifphere,  all  nations  may  ufe 
the  light  of  heaven;  that  as  in  this  Later  age,  the  Crea- 
tor is  unfolding  in  his  creatures,  powers  which  had  lung 
lain  latent,  they  may  exert  them  in  the  ellabliflunent  of 
imivcrfal  freedom,    harmony,    and  peace;  may  thofc 
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vho  are  free,  never  be  flives;  miy  thofe  who  arc  (laves, 
30  fpeedily  free. 

Mr.  Sinclair  next  propofeJ  the  following, 

ADD3.ESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELANlJ. 

WE  the  Volunteers  and  other  inhabitants  of  ihetoivn 
and  neighbourhood  of  Belfaft,  aflemblcd  to  commemorate 
this  great  day,  embrace  wjth  earncilnefs  the  opp-ortuaity 
which  it  aSbrds,  at  once  to  exprefs  our  zeal  and  affec* 
tion  for  the  caufe  of  liberty  in  France,  and  our  undif- 
gxiifed  opinions  on  fubjeds  of  the  lail  importance  to  our 
native  land. 

Trained  from  our  infancy  in  a  love  for  freedom,  and 
an  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  we  congratulate  our  brethren 
of  France  and  ourfelve?,  that  the  infamous  confpiracy  of 
flaves  and  defpcts,  againft  the  happinefs  and  glor}^  of 
that  admired  and  refpeded  nation,  and  againil  the  com- 
mon rights  of  man,  has  hitherto  proved  abortive. 

Fixing  our  vie^v  fteadily  on  the  great  principle  of  Gallic 
emancipation,     we  will  not  be  diverted  from  that  magni- 
ficent object  by  the  accidental   tumults,  or   momentary 
ebullitions  of  p>opular  fury.     We  will   not  eftimate  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflators,  by  the  tranfports  of  a  nK)bj 
nor  the  fpirit  of  her  armie?,  by  the  cowardice  of  a  regi- 
j  ment ;  nor  the  patriotifm  of  her  people,  by  the  treachery 
[of  individuals;  nor  the  juftice  of  her  caufe  by  the   num- 
!ber  of  her  enemie?.    We  judge  with  other  views  and  on 
other  principles.       We  fee  wuh  admiration,  France  ex- 
tending the  land-  maiks  of  human  knowledge  in  the  great 
art  of  government,  and  openiug  to  the  world  new   fyf- 
tems  of  policy  and  of  juftice.     We  fee  her  renounce  all 

wan 
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wars  on  the  principle  of  conqiieft.  "We  fee  her  propofe 
an  univerfal  brotherhood,  and  an  eternal  peace  among 
the  nations.  We  fee  her,  even  now,  when  forced  into 
arms  and  bloodflied,  by  the  nnjuft  and  unprincipled  ma- 
chinations  of  her  enemies,  feparating  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  innocent  fubjeds  from  the  guilty  defpol  ;  rcfpecting, 
amidft  the  horrors  of  war,  the  property  of  individuals 
and  exempting  from  interruption  the  peaceful  traffic  of 
the  merchant.  It  is  from  views  like  thefe  that  we  efti- 
mate  that  ftupendoua  event,  the  Revoluticn  which  we 
this  day  commemorate  ;  not  from  accidental  irregulari- 
tie?,  which,  while  we  condemn  them,  we  are  compelle^i 
to  pity,  as  feeling  that  they  fpring  not  merely  from  a 
fpirit  of  licencioufnefs,  but  from  alenfe  of  injury  work- 
ing on  a  fanguine  people,  ftill  galled  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  recent  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  jealous  of 
liberty,  but  juft  recovered,  and  fcarccly  yet  fecure. 

Such  are  our  fentiments  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  we  now  come  to  the  (late  of  cur  own  countiy, 

ImprefTed  as  we  are  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  Conflkution,  as  it  exiAs  in  theory^  wc  rejoice 
that  we  are  not,  like  our  brethren  in  France,  reduced  to 
the  hard  necellSty  of  tearing  up  inveterate  abufe  by  the 
roots,^  even  where  utility  was  fo  intermixed  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  fepiration.— ^Oiirs  is  an  eaiier  and  a  lefs  unpleaf- 
iug  taik  ;  to  remove  with  a  fleady  and  temperate  refolu- 
tion,  the  abufes  which  the  lapfe  of  many  years  inattention 
and  lupinenefs  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  unre- 
mitting vigilance  in  their  rulers  to  invade  and  phindcr 
them  of  their  rights,  have  fuifered  them  to  overgrow 
ai}d  to  deform  that  beautiful  fyftem  of  government,  fo 
admirably  fuited  to  our  fituation,  our  habits,  and  our 
v.iflies.    We  have  not  to  imio-vafc^  but  to  rejare*    Tbc 
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uft  prerr  gstBVes  of  om  Monarch  we  refpef^,  and  will  main* 
:ain  ;  the  coiiftitu:iona1  power  of  the  Peers  of  the  reahn 
ve  wifh  not  to  invade.  We  know  that  in  the  exercifes 
)f  both,  abiifes  have  gro.vo  up ;  hwt  we  alfo  know  that 
hofe  abufes  will  be  at  once  corretfted,  fo  as  rever  again 
;o  recur,  by  reftoring  to  us  the  People^  what  we  for  our- 
elves  demand  as  our  right,  ourdne  weight  and  influence 
n  that  ilate,  lobich  is  our  property — the   representa- 

riO.V    OF   THE    PEOPLE    IN    PARLIAMENT, 

Thoroughly  imprelFed  with  the  unjuii  and  ruinous 
nequality  of  the  reprefentation,  with  the  confequentcor- 
uption  which  pervades  all  rank5  in  the  (late;  with  the 
leilruclion  of  the  morals,  the  facrifice  of  the  commerce, 
ind  the  hourly  and  imiiHnent  danger  to  the  liberty  of  our 
ountry,  we  will  inflexibly  ^perfevere  in  the  purfuit  of 
i3t  great  remedy  for  all  our  political  evils,  a  Parliamentary 
eform  ;  a  reforni,  temperate,  equal,  and  juft,  which  fhall 
eftore  luftre  to  the  Crown,  dignity  to  the  Peerage,  and 
heir  due  weight  and  influence  to  the  People  of  Ireland. 

But  while  we  thus  ftate  our  fentiments  on  the  fubjecl 
if  reform,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  declare,  as  we 
iow  do,  that  no  reform,  were  even  fuch  attainable, 
iould  anfwer  our  ideas  of  utility  or  juftice,  which  fljould 
lot  equally  include  all  fe£ls  and  denominations  of  Irifli- 
nen.  We  reprobate  and  abhor  the  idea,  that  political 
lequality  fliould  refult  from  religious  opinions  ;  and  we 
iiould  be  alhamed,  at  the  moment  when  we  are  feeking 
or  liberty  ourfelves,  to  acqiiiefce  in  any  fyftem  founded 
n  the  flavery  of  others. 

We  have  now  declared  our  fentiments  to  the  world, 
n  declaring  them  we  ipurn  with  equal  difdain,  refVraint, 

■whether 
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whether  proceeding  from  a  rr.ob,  or  a  monarch  ;  from  a 
riot  or  a  proclamation.  We  \oc\  with  a  mixture  of  abo- 
mination and  contempt  on  the  tranfactions  which  on  the 
]ail  anniveifary  of  the  French  Revolution,  degraded  the 
national  chara£ter  of  England ;  when  neither  the  learning, 
the  piety,  the  public  fpirit,  nor  the  private  virtue  of  a 
Priejileyy  could  protect  him  from  the  lavage  fury  of  the 
vileft  of  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  rabble  ;  before  whom 
the  religion  of  the  country  was  diflionoured,  the  nraiu 
of  the  Sovereign  infulted,  and  all  law  and  order  le- 
velled in  the  dufl,  to  the  difgrace,  not  lefs  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  magiftrates  who  were  the  fomenters,  than 
of  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  who  were  timid  witnefles  ol 
the  ravage  and  deftru(flion.  As  little  fliould  we  refpec 
any  attempt  under  colour  of  authority,  to  fetter  dov\r 
our  minds  or  prevent  the  publication  of  our  grievances, 
and  our  determination  to  feek  redrefs.  In  the  purfuii 
of  reform  that  great  meafure  indifpenfible  to  the  freedom, 
the  hnppinefs,  and  the  glory  of  our  country,  we  vvil 
inflexibly  perfevere,  and  for  its  attainment  we  rely  witl 
confidence  on  the  fteadinefs,  the  public  fpirit,  and  th< 
zealous  co-operation  of  our  countrymen. 

[We  el\eem  ourfelves  highly  inJebteJ  to  our  conefjionclcnt  i 
the  North  of  Ireland  for  hiK  early  trnnfmittal  of  the  above  patrioti 
pi  oceedings.  We  confider  the  two  addreffes  as  mafterpieces  of  om 
torical  conipofition,  combining  the  foiindeft  h^ic,  with  the  inol 
nervous  and  elesant  dtSlon;  evincing  a  moft  laudable  eiithufiafm  fo 
the  Rlorous  caiife  o(  liLoly;  and  the  blelVings  refuUi ng  therefrcm 
a  noble  fpirit  of  unlverfal  philanthropy  and  a  thorough  knowkdg 
of  our  conftitution.  which  needs  only  to  be  well  undeiftood  to  coi 
viucceveiy  ;w/'.T//"/»-'Wihat  we  can  now  boaft  only  its  fliadow 
and  its  forms ;  having  long  lince  been  bafely  and  trcatheroufly  pil 
f«red  of  its  fuhftance;  however,  weak  and  decayed  as  this  one 
beautiful  fabric  appears  at  prefen' ,  we  by  no  means  defpair  of  fee 
ing  it  ivftored,  and  reaovattd,  to  its  pripieval  ftren^th  and  vigour 
,-.nd  if:  lorg  loft  cncrgicf  itinfufed  into  it.    Thank  heaven,  the  gret 

SOD 
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BODY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  are  beginning  to  open  Iheir  eyes,  and  to 
perceive  the  intereft  Ihey  have  in  its  rcjloratlon,  2nd  its  prefervathn ; 
and  we  look  forward  with  the  moft  lively  prelages  of  hope,  that 
we  fhali  ere  long  fee  it  revived,  with  additional  force,  and  iffuiag 
wi'.h  redoubled  fiilendcor,  like  the  Pbxr.i.x  out  of  it$  ownaflies. 

Tie  EJitort. 


ON  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 


THE  DESTRCCTIOK  OF  THE  SAXON   MODE  OF  COVERNKENT,    BY  A 
COMBINATIOK  OF  THE  CLERGY  WITH  WILLIAM,  THE  BASTARb 

PUKE  OF  kormandy; 
The  Ground  ufcn  ubicb  the  Cltrjy  firH  fjlabli/hed  their  reSgioas  Tyrway. 

JjEFORE  we  proceed  to  obferve  the  deflru6lion 
that  was  made  in   the  conftitution   or  mode  of  govern- 
I     ment,  by  the  fatal  union  of  the  Church  with  William  of 
'    Normandy,  we    muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  we 
have  not   given  the  clergy  a  place  in  the  Saxon  parlia- 
ments ;  becaufe  they  were  foreign  to  the  original  in ftitu- 
,    tion,  and  only  grafted    themfelves   upon  it  after  it  was 
eftabhflied  in  England.     But  as  they  afterwards  obtained 
fo  confiderable  a  (hare,  both  in  the  legiflative  authority, 
and  the    adminiflration  of  the   government,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  give  fome  account  how  they  came  by  it. 

The  Roman  Pontiff  had  already  extended  his  plan  of 

Church   power,  to  a  great  degree ;  and   the   nature  of 

the  government  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  northern 

G  g  nations. 
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nations,  greatly  contributed  to  his  fuccefs.  All  hiAory 
is  full  of  the  dreadful  confequences,  that  have  attended 
the  baneful  influence,  which  every  religious  hierarchy 
hath  always  had,  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And,  a 
government,  founded  upon  the  eledive  power  of  the 
people,  where  their  favour  was  the  road  to  riches,  pow- 
er, and  grandeur,  gave  a  fine  opportunity  to  fuch  an 
artful  defigning  fet  of  men,  by  their  intrigues  and  influ- 
ence, to  procure  tbemfelves,  or  their  devotees,  to  be 
cle£leJ  into  the  chief  magiftracy  of  the  town?,  and  coun- 
try divifions.  By  this  rneans  they  poflefled  themfelves 
in  a  great  meafure  of  the  legiflative  authority;  and  coa- 
feqiiently  becan:ie  in  proportion,  niafters  of  the  ftate. — 
For  whoever  is  mailer  of  the  legiflative  authority,  in 
any  It'.t  -  is  undoubtedly  mafler  of  ihat  Hate.. 

Having  thus  taken  poflTeflion,  as  it  were,  of  the  man- 
fion,  they  were  not  long  before  they  began  to  plunder 
it.  However,  they  firfteftabliflied^ndfecuredliie  pow- 
er of  the  Church,  by  a  variety  of  laws  made  in  her  fa- 
vour, and  defended  them  by  e\'ery.ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
men:  that  papal  cimnvngcould^nvent ;  fo  that  they  were 
now  prepared  to  receive  ia  .the  name  of  the  church,  all 
ihe  riches,  honours.,  and  power,  which  they  could  by 
any  means  obtain:;  and  what  is  more,  they  knew  how 
to  keep  them  when  they  had  obtained  them.  For  ac- 
cording to  itheir  maxim,  whatever  was  given  to  the 
Church,  was  given  to  God  :  and  therefore  was  never 
afterwards  fubjeft  to  be  taken  away  by  any  earthly  pow- 
er whatever. 

Thus  they  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  all  revo- 
lutions in  the  flate,  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  might 
always  be  fafe  under  the  nume  of  the  Church.    Upott 

this 
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this  gronnd.ths  clergy  hive  grafted  themfelves,  upoti 
every  ftatc  in  Kurope  ;  and  as  they  arc  plants  that  will 
grow  in  any  foil,  they  have  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that 
fcarce  any  ftate,  except  Holland».hath  beenfo  unfriendly 
t©  their  vegetation,,  as  to  exclude  them  from  having 
fome  fliare  in  government;  though  they  have  no  more 
biifinefs  with  ours,  as  a  feparate  body  of  men>.  thaa  thft 
company  oi  apothecaries  or  parilb- clerks.. 

It  is  furprizing  that  mankind  fliould  ever  be  io  in- 
confiderate,  as  to  fuffer  any  religious  order  of  men  to 
form  fuch  an  independent  intereft  in  the  ilate  j 
which  mu^y  from  the  engrolling  principles,  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  be  evi.lently^  deftruftive  to  the  fociety  to 
which  it  belongs,.  For  while  the  church  was  continually 
acquiring  riches,  and  power,  and  never  difcharging  ei- 
ther, it  rauft  follow,  that  the  clergy  would,  in  a  Ihort 
time,  be  the  richcit;  and 'moll' powerful  body^  of  meti  itt' 
any  ftate,  where  they  were  thus  eitablilheJ.  Such  was 
the  fituation  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  Edward"  ■" 
the  confeflbr  ;*  when  England  may  be  faid  to  have  beca  ' 

governed.  - 

*  The  \roDks  who  reaped  great  advantages  fnMn  his  Lberal  dif- 
jiefition  have  not  been  fausficd  with  extolling  his  virtues  to  the  Ikies, 
but  have  even,. if  wc  may  fay  fo,  cinoaifed  his  very  faults,  nnJ  endea- 
voured to  reprefent  tliem  as  fo  many  proofs  of  his  fandlity.  It  w.is 
not  thought  fufficient  to  allow  the  Prince  ail  the  virtues  receirary  to 
carry  him  to  Heaven,  ur;Iefs  he  had  a  place  given  him  alfo among  the 
faints  of  the  firft  cbfs.  He  was  therefore  Ctnonifed  by  Pope  Alex- 
unJer  the  Third,  under  the  name  of  Edward  the  coafellbr.  We  are 
told  he  was  favoured  with  feveral  revelations,  vrxh  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  many  other  mirsculbus  powers  :  partJailarly  the  fpecial 
privilege  which  he  was  laid  to  have  received  from  heaven  of  curin; 
the  King'sevi!.  Nay  it  is  aftirmeu  this  privilege  has  defcended  to- 
the  Kings  of  England,  his  fuccefibrs :  hence  the  cuftom  in  England, 
of  the  King's  touching  for  the  evil,  at  a  certain  tim«  for  the  year. 
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governed  by  the  power,  and  influence  of  the  clergy. 
And  we  fliall  fee,  prefently,  how  thefe  Ihepherds  be- 
trayed their  flocks,  and  lurrendered  ihemto  the  Norman 
tyranny. 

Under 

It  may  not  be  unentertaining  to  our  readers,  to  relate  tliefirft  ia- 
ftaace  of  this  hereditary  miracle,  as  Mr.  Co!l;er  calls  it.  A  young 
married  woman  h3vii"i2  tli^e  misfortune  to  ba  barren,  and  troubled  at 
the  fame  time  with  tlie  diftemper  fmce  called  the  King's  evil,  was,  af- 
ter all  human  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  admonifiied  in  a  vifion  to 
%Q  to  the  King,  by  whofe  merits  (he  fhould  be  cured  upon  his  walh- 
ing,  touching  and  figniug  with  the  crofs  the  parts  affedcd.  The  wo- 
man runs  to  court  next  morning  overjoyed,  and  tells  the  King  of  the 
whole  matterj  who  thereupon  difdains  not  to  wafh,  touch,  and 
crofs  her  putrified  fores,  which  immediately  breaking,  and  corrup- 
tion a:id  worms  burbling  out,  the  parts  were  in  a  few  days  healed 
without  the  leaft  fear  remaining  :  and  moreover,  her  barrennefs  was 
lemoved,  and  £he  foon  became  tlie  joyful  mother  of  children.  This 
is  the  fiirfl  adi,  as  it  is  given  us,  by  Ailred,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  of  that  fupernatural  gift  ea- 
joj-ed  by  the  King's  of  England  ever  fmce  But  tho'  Mr.  Collier  fays, 
to  difpute  this  m.atter  is  to  go  to  the  exceffes  of  fcepticifm,  yet  there  are 
fome  who  doubt  of  it  on  the  following  accounts. 

I.  This  power  is  generally  fixed  to  the  lineal  fucceffion  ;  whereas 
it  Is  plain  there  was  not  fuch  thing  in  thufe  days,  neither  was  Ed- 
.ward  Inmfdf  th«  next  heir. 

2.  It  is  plain  from  Ailred  that  this  privilege  was  given  hint  not  as  a 
King  but  as  a  faint ;  and  Ma'.mfbury  f;.yf,  they  aie  to  be  bbmed  that 
attribute  it  to  his  roy.alty,  and  not  to  his  fandity.  Confequently  there 
is  no  reafun  his  fuccelfors,  who  were  certainly  no  faints,  (hould  be  fo 
highly  favoured  of  Heaven. 

,  3.  Ailred  reckons  up  many  other  miracles  which  he  performed,  a", 
the  reftoiing  to  their  figlit  fii  or  fevsn  blind  men,  &c.  but  Jccs  not  • 
(vj  a  word  of  liis  jxiwer  ot  curing  the  evil  defcending  to  his  Uiccef- 
fors,  any  more  tUau  his  power  of  reftoring  the  blind  to  their  fight, 
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Under  all  tyranny  whether  of  Kings  or  Priefts,  or 
both,  it  IS  the  people,  who  are  to  be  made  the  facriiice  ', 
it  is  the  people,  who  are  to  be  ptundered  of  their  pro- 
perty :  it  is  the  people,  who  are  to  wear  the  yoke  of  fla- 
very ;  it  is  they,  who  are  to  be  made  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water.  But  io  long  as  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment continued  upon  the  original  principles,  upon  which 
it  was  founded ;  and  the  people  annually,  exercifed  their 
eieclive  power ;  fb  long  it  was  out  of  the  power  either 
of  the  King,  or  the  Clerg)-,  to  commit  any  ads  of  vio* 
lence  with  impunity. 

Indeed 

or  of  his  removing  harrennefs  which  one  would  think  (houldbejoifl» 
•d  to  the  other,  fince  they  were  cured  bo:h  by  the  fame  touch. 

4  As  there  is  no  evident  reafon  why  the  Kings  of  England  Should 
have  this  privilege  above  any  other  ChrifliAii  Prince,-  fo  if  Heaven 
had  granted  fuch  a  power  to  our  Kings,  one  would  think  they  (hould 
have  it  in  fush  a  degree  as  to  render  it  vifible  toall,  and  thatthecuro 
Ihould  immediately!  follow  the  touch  :  whereas  multitudes  are  noC 
cured  at  all,  and  thofe  that  are  pretended  to  be  fo,  no:  till  a  confi* 
derabletime  after  being  touched.. 

*  This  miracle  is  appropriated  by  Laurenriu«,  phyfician  to  Hen- 

[nr  fourth,  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France  ever  fince  the 

time  of  Clovis,  the  flrft  ChiiJUan  King  of  that  Kingdom;  but  Dr. 

liXncker  is  even  with  him,  for  lie  makes  the  Kings  of  France  to  do  it 

ay  virtue  of  tiitir  alhance  to  tf^s  royal  family  of  England,  and  Mr. 

Collier  will  have  the  antiquity  of  this  power  tobe  on  the  fide  •  f  Ertg- 

and,  fin;e  he  fay,  Lewis  t^e  Godly  was  the  firfl  thattouched  for  the 

:vil  two  hundred  years  :«f.ei  our  Edviard. — EicUJinJiicai  HijioTy.. 

Be  thefe  thmgs  as  they  mav,  William  the  third  was  fo  perfuaded . 
jiftlbould   f^  no  miury   to  pej  fons  afflicled  with  this  diftemper  by 
lot  Uuchmg  then-,  that  he  refra  i.ed  from  it  all  his  reign  ;  and  we 
uvc    r.-vti    heard   that  jl    ct  the  prefent  family,   when  on  the 
nc,  have  effected  any  cure,  in  this  dreadful  malady. 
Gg  a 
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Indeed  the  clergy  might  recommend,  and  the  peo- 
ple might  confent  to  many  things  that  were  wrong,  and 
even  ruin ons  in  their  confequences ;  yet  the  latter  had 
always,  in  their  own  hand,  a  correcting  remedy  for  all 
their  errors.  It  was  this  correfting  power,  in  the  peo-« 
pie,  that  hung,  like  a  millftone,  over  the  pride,  and 
riches  of  the  clergy  J  and  made  them  apprehenfive  that, 
at  ibme  time  or  other  it  would  crufli  them  to  pieces :  and 
put  an  end  to  all  their  fchemes  of  authority,  riches,  and 
grandeur. 

The  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
had  given  fiich  a  fpecimen  of  their  correcting  power,  as 
was  enough  to  fliake  the  foundation  of  all  papal  autho-. 
TJty ;  and  that  was  by  baniftiing  Robert,  Archbifliop  of 
Canterfeury,  as  an  incendiary,  and  fomenter  of  divifions 
between  the  King  and  his  Subjects  ;  arid  appointing  one. 
Stigand,  Archbifliop  in  his  room.  By  this  they  favv. 
there  was  only  one  way  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  pre- 
ferve  and  extend  their  tyranny  over  the  people  ;  and 
that  was  to  deftroy  the  eledive  power,  and  eftablifh  aii 
arbitrary  government  in  the  flate.  This,  they  were  lo 
bold  as  to  attempt,  and  fo  happy  to  fee  effeded  by  Wil- 
liam, the  baftard  Duke  of  Normandy ;  who  intheiyear 
one  thoufand  and  fixty  fix,  put  an  end  to  the  Saxoa 
mode  of  government,  which  hi\d  fubfifted  for  fix  hun- 
dred years,  u  om  it^  firft  eftabliflmient ;  the  particulars 
of  which  tranfadion,  we  fhall  enumerate  in  the  follow- 
ing. 


(t oh  continued) 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Genikmen, 


I 


HAVE  perufed  with  infinite  pleafure,  the  num- 
bers already  publiflied  of  your  truly  entertairiing  and  in- 
flruftive  Mifcellany.  I  fee  clearly  the  noble  end  you 
have  in  view,  and  fliall  be  happy  to  contribute  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  give  you  afGftance,  and  to  forward* 
your  noble,  3Dd  patriotic  intentions.  You  have  certainly 
adopted  the  verj'  beft  method  of  informing^  and  enliykteri' 
ing^  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  cannot  but  commend  the 
fteps,  by  which  you  are  proceeding  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
niifes  you  have  given  in  your  original  addrefs.  I  Ihould 
pleafe  myfelf,  perhaps,  more  than  your  rcjjders,  by  tran- 
fcribing  and  fending  you  my  own  fpeculative  opinions, 
on  the  prefent  times,  men,  and  meafures  ;  though  I  am 
a  defcendant  of  a  family,  which  deferves  well  of  its 
country  on  this  head:  I  will  therefore  refrain  from  any 
thing  of  the  kind  at  prefent,  and  to  convince  you,  that  \ 
fincerely  wifli  well  to  your  work,  I  beg  you  will  favour 
me  with  the  infertion  of  the  following  authentic  fads, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  political  hillory  of  this  coun- 
try, within  this  laft  half  century ;  and  which  will  perhaps 

weigh 
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weigh  more  with  your  readers  in  convincing  them  of  the 
necefilty  of  a  reform  in  Parhament,  than  whole  quires  of 
paper,  filled  with  what  you  think,  or  /  think.  FaHs 
f[)eak  a  moft  forcible  language ;  and  being  fairly  relar 
ted,  and  every  reader  left  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own 
conclufions  from  them,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
produce  more  convictions  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  than  any  other  arguments  which  can  be  made 
ufe  of  on  this  occafion.  If  you  coincide  with  me  in  fen- 
timent  in  this  point,  you  will  comply  with  my  requefl ; 
and  I  fliall  in  all  probability  trouble  you  again.  If  you 
differ  t\ith  me,,  you  will  of  courfe  exercife  your  own 
judgement,  and  decline  my  correfpondenge.  In  either 
event,  I  fliall  not  ceafe  to  wifh  fucccfs  to  \ our  under- 
taking ;,  for  though  you  may  monify  my  vanity,.!  can 
venture  to  afliire  yon,  that  my  zeal  for  my  country,  far. 
fin  pc.ffes  every  other  confideration;  and  it  is  lo  deeply 
rootrti,  that  even  the  inlidious  and  powerful  attacks  of 
J  elf -conceit^  can  never  ftiakc  it.. 

ALGERNON  SIDNEY,. 


Intcrrfii/ig  Political  Fu^s^Jince.tJjv  Fear  I ']^'^,. 

In  March  '7  54,  Mr.  Tcihi'm,  who  was  then  Prime 
Miniftcv,'  died.  Mr'.  Fox,  ^afteiwttids  Lord  HoiLnd, 
and  father  of  the  now  juftly  .etebrated  C.  J.  Fox,  mem- 
ber fo:  Weftmiiiiler)  who  was  at  thaftime  ciectetary  ar 
War,  Aifued  to  ucceed  to  Mr.  PcHum's  fitu;.tK.n; 
and  the  oppodtion  offered  ro  aft  under  him,  if  he 
was  ,u)poinred  :  hut  the  Duke  of  .•sewcallie  laid,  'he 
«*  had  been  feconfl  Minifte"-  long  t^nongh;  that  iicwonld 
«<  nnt  .i.A'j  .-.i^. «  :r  rmt  c^ipai  ity,  under  any  body  but  his 
««  broUicr  i  and  now  his  brother  was  gone,  he  would  be 

♦'at 
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;{  at  the  head  of  theTreafurj-  hlmrelf/*  Mr,  Fox  then 
folicited  the  Duke  to  fucceed  his  Grace  in  the  oilice  of 
Secretary  of  State  :  and  itis  very  probable,  tliat  this  re- 
queft  would  have  been  granted,  had  he  not  infifteJ  upon 
having  the  management  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; 
v>hich  the  Duke  peremptorily  refufed  :  and  upon  th-.t 
point  the  negociation  broke  off. 

The  management  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  confidential  department  unknown  to  the  con- 
ftitution.  In  the  public  accounts  it  is  immcrfed  under 
the  head  of  fecret  fervice.  It  is  ufually  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  when  that  poft  is  filled  by  a  Common- 
er. The  bufinefs  cf  the  department  is  to  diftribute  with 
art  znd poiicjf  amoiigft  the  members  who  have  no  often- 
fiblc  places,  fums  of  money  for  their  fuppoi  t  during  the 
fefiioos,  beiides  contract?,  lottery- tickets,  and  oth-r  Jow 
ceurs.  It  is  no  uncommon  ci'"cumiiance  at  the  end  ot  a 
feflion,  for  a  gentleiran  to  receive  five  hundred  or  a 
thoufjnd  pounds,  for  his  fervices .* 

When 

*  Mr.  Fox  was  fo    confident  his  negociation  with    the  Duke 
woulJ  fucceed,  that,  while-  it  w^  pending  hs  fcnt  the  foUowlng let- 
ter to  his  friends : 

"  Sir, 
"  Tl'.e  King  has  declared  his  inteolionto  n-ake  mc  Secretary  of 
«  Slite,  an  J  1  (veiy  unworthy  as  I  fear  lamof  fuci:  an  undertaking) 
"  juit/l  take  tbi  co'Jua  of  the  Htyfi  cf  C-mmcni.  I  cannot  therefore 
*' well  accept  the  office,  till  after  the  fii ft  day's  debate,  which  may 
««  be  a  w  irm  one.  A  great  attendance  that  day  of  my  frien(;«:,  will 
**!>«  of  the  gre.-i'eft  confeque^ce  to  my  future  fituation,  and  I  (hould 
*•  be  extremely  h'ppy,  if  yoii  would  for  that  rcafon,  fhcw  yourfek 
"  amoogft  th^m,  to  the  great  honour  cf,  &c.  &c. 

"  H.  FOX.'* 
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When  it  was  known,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
intended  the  Treafury  for  himfcif,  Mr.  Pitt  expeded, 
that  the  feals  of  Secretary  of  State,  would  have  been 
offered  to  him.  Ic  is  certain,  that  lie  fiid  not  afk  for 
thera,  but  he  expeded  them  without  afking.  This  dif- 
appointment  was  in  fome  degree  palliated,  by  making 
Mr.  George  Grknville,  Treafurer  of  the  Navy, 
who  at  that  time  lived  in  the  ntmoit  intimacy  with  Mr, 
PtTT  :  and  thsy  were  become  relations,  by  the  latter 
gentleman's  having  married  ths  fifter  of  the  former,— 

Mr. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Marchiooefs  of  Pompadour,  (vol.  i.  pages 
57,  5S,  59,  Englilh  Tranf.  1766)  we  are  preienteJ  with  a  very  in- 
terefting  anneciiote,  written  to  Cardinal  Fieiiry,  by  an  Englijh  Mini' 
\       fier  of  that  time. 

«'  I  penfion  (writes  the  Minifter)  half  the  Parliament,  to  keep  it 

"  quia.     But  as  the  King's  money  is  not  fuffic'cnt,  they  to  whom  I'  , 

"give  nona,  chraour  loudly  for  a  war ;  it  woulJ  be  expedient  for  f 

"  your  Eminence  to  rem-i  me  three  millions  of  French  Uvrcs,  in  i 

*'  order  to  filence  thefe  barkers.     GaU  is  a  metal   which  here  cor-  \ 

"  re^ls  all  ill  qualities  in  the  blood.     A  penfion  of  2000I.  a  year  will  \ 

"  make  the  moft  impetuous  warrior  in  Parlianaent  as  tar/ii  as  a  j 

M 

By  this  annecdote  we  are  enabled  to  .npprehend  the  myfticali  '| 
meaning  of  the  Minifter's />AjK«;'n^  of  a  Pai!ia;Tient,  ind  of  a  Minim  i 
fter's  conJuiling  a  Huufe  of  Commons.  The  former  phrafe  we  find,  'ij 
ufed  by  Mr.  Tindal,  in  the  ofl.ivo  edition  of  his  Hiftory  of  England.      \ 

Vol.  II.  page  439.     Urnns  thus,  "  Mr.  P .,  before   his  death,, 

"  h:.d  fettled  the  plan,  of  the  new  Parliament."  And  fame  vol.. 
page  510,  he  fiibjoins-ir"  As  for  the  elections  they  went  much  io 
i<  the  fame  track  'W  ha^ bicniaid ¥ut  by  Mr.  P -..."  v 

'^ "  The  winter,  campaign,    (faid  th.-\t  truly  great  man  Thomas*  j 
"  Hollis)  is  now  nearly  ended,  the  Trcafui  y  had  the  numbers   thejt- 
"  wanted,  and  the  rclt  have  remainetl  patriots." 

O  miferabile  diftum . 

Sic  tranfit  gUria  Parliamenti. 
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Mr,  Legge  wasappoinred  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiier, 

and  Sir  Thomas  Robin'sox  Secretary  of  State,  and 

fome  other  alterations  were  made.     But  notwkliftanding 

this   arrangement,    there    was   a   general   diflhtisfaftion 

throughout  all  parties.      Some  difliked   the  meafures, 

-thers  difliked  ihe  men  ;  in  fine  nobody  was  pleafed ; 

.itner  thofe  in  office  nor  thofe  out ;  and  there  was  a 

•:w  party  forming,  thatfeemed  to  menanee  more  danger 

:  their -views,  than  their  own  difierences.    This  was  the 

r.arty  of  Lekefter-houfe  ;  which  threw  a  general  alarm, 

and  confternation   over  the  whole.     No  one  was  quite 

certain  of  whom  this  party  confifted.     Several  individu- 

s  in  office,  and  in  oppo(ition,.were  fufpecled  of  fecretly 

; longing  to  it. 

The  flame  of  war  had  been  kindled  in  North  Anicri- 
C",  and  ;t  was  about  to  burft  out  in  Europe.  Great  Bri- 
ia,  from  her  predilection  for  Hanover,  was  every  day 
tnore  clofely  rivetted  to  the  continent,  by  frefh  engage- 
■inents,  while  her  own  proper  bufinefs  was  totally  neglect- 
ed ;  her  fleet  was  rotting  in  ordinar}*,*  her  army,  except 
fuch  corps  as  were  under  the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlandj  relaxed  in  difciplinc.  Her  Minifters  were  timid 
-t?y  difunion,  and  their  meal'ures  were  enenated  by  ig- 
norance. However  ur.pleafing  the  fad  may  be  to  relate, 
it  is  a  faft  which  the  beft  informed  perfoos  will  not  con- 
tradift,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  attention,  of 
all  defcriptions  of  men  was  employed  at  this  time  in  in- 
triguing and  ncgociatin^  for  places.  But  in  this  general 
affertion,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  all  parties  were 
influenced  by  the  fame  motives.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fome  perfons  were  adhiated  by  the  paffion  of  felf  inte- 
reft ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  were  many  who 
fitxt  governed  by  a  fincere  defire  to  fer^•e  their  cotintry  ; 
that  officers  were  no  other^ife  their  objedls,  than  as  they 

ga^e 
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gave  them  power  and  fituation  to  do  good.  This  diflinc* 
tion  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  neceflary  to  make ;  becaufe 
it  was  a  principle  laid  down  in  the  next  reign,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  court  diflcminated  it  with  uncommon 
art  and  indiiftry,    that  all  mankind  were  knaves  alike; 

hat  the  fubjeds  of  all  kings  ought  to  look  for  honefty 
in  the  Royal  bofom  ;  they  faid  it  refided  no  where  elfe» 

This  political  blafphemy  came  with  unpardonable  effron- 
tery from  the  followers  of  a  court,  which  owed  its  eleva- 
tion to  the  true  orthodox  principles  of  the  conftitution. 


[The  Editors  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  return  their 
warmeft  thanks  to  their  correfpondent  Algernon  Sidney,  for 
his  vei7  excellent  Letter,  and  the  interefting  HiftorLcal  Fa<5ts  which 
accompany  it.  They  are  hai>py  in  aflunng  him,  that  they  enthdy 
coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  as  to  the  weight  and  importance  which 
good  hif,orkalfafii,  ought  ever  to  claim,  from  perfons  adling  in  the 
fituation  they  do.  They  are  perfedily  convinced,  that  nothing  can 
tend  more  etfedlually  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  make  tliem 
tremhl-ngly  alive  to  the  fenfe  of  their  prefeiit  fituation,  than  fuch  ■ 
communications;  and  tliey  flatter  tliemfelves,  tliat  their  immcdi^ile 
infer  tion  of  the  above,  will  at  once  evince  their  hii^h  opinion  of  the 
perfon  w  ho  tranfmitted  it,  and  their  earneH  Uefire  of  fpeedily  hear- 
ing from  him  again.] 


THE 
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Tuefday,  Aus^iflai. 


ON  PROPERTY, 

COXTINCED    FROM    FACE    329. 

X  O  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  but  trace 
ome  of  the  ordinary  provifions  of  life  through  their  fe- 
veral  progrefles,  before  they  come  to  our  ufe,  and  iee 
how  mxich  they  receive  of  their  value  from  human  induf' 
try.  Bread,  wine,  and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  ufe, 
and  great  plenty;  yet  notwithftanding,  acorns,  water,  and 
leaves,  or  Ikins,  muft  be  our  bread,  drinlc,  and  cloth- 
ing, did  not  labour  furniih  us  with  thefe  more  ufeful 
commodities :  for  whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than 
acorn?,  wine  than  water,  and  cbih  or  filk^  than  leave?, 
ftins,  or  mofs,  that  is  wholly  owiog  to  lalour  and  ixduf. 

^0'  II.  Hh  trj\ 
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try  ;  the  one  of  thefc  being  the  food  and  raiment  which 
iinaffilled  nature  furniflies  us  with;  the  other,  provifions 
which  our  induftry  and  pains  prepare  for  us,  which  how 
much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any  one 
hath  computed,  he  will  then  fee  how  much  labour  makes 
the  far  great  eji  fart  of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy  in 
this  world;  and  the  ground  which  produces  the  materi- 
als, is  fcarce  to  be  reckoned  in,  as  any,  or  at  mofV,  but 
a  very  fmall  part  of  it;  fn  little  that  even  amongft  us, 
land  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no  improvement  of 
pafturage  and  tillage,  or  planting,  is  called,  as  indeed 
it  is,  n.vajle\  and  we  fliall  find  the  benefit  of  it  amount  to 
little  more  than  nothing. 

This  fhews  how  much  numbers  of  Men  are  to  be 
preferred  to  largenefs  of  Dominions ;  and  that  the  en- 
creafe  of  lands,  and  the  right  employing  of  them  is  the 
great  art  of  government;  and  that  Prince,  who  fhall  be 
fo  wife  and  godlike,  as  by  eflablifhed  laws  of  liberty 
to  fecure  proteftion  and  encouragement  to  the  honeft 
induftry  of  mankind,  againft  the  oppreffion  of  power 
and  narrownefs  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for 
his  neighbours :  but  this  by  the  by.  Xo  return  to  the 
acgumetit  in  han4. 

An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty  bufliels  of 
vrheat,  and  another  in  America,  which,  with  the  fame 
hulbandry  .would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt,  of 
the  fame  natural  intrinfic  value ;  but  yet  the  benefit 
mankind  receives  ixoxf\  one  in  a  year,  is  worth  5I.  and 
from  the  other  polTibly  not  worth  a  penny,  if  all  the 
profit  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued  and 
ibid  here ;  at  leaft,  1  may  truly  i^y,  not  one  thou-  )| 
fandth.  It  is  /rt/^<?«r  then  \\\{\f:\\  puts  the  great efi part  of 
the  value  u/mn  lani[^  without   this  it   would   fcarcely  be 

worth 
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worth  any  thing;  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the   greateft  part 
of  all  its  ufeful   products;  for  all  that  the    ftraw,  bran, 
bread,  of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is   more   worthu  than  the 
prodmStofan  acre  of  good   land,  which  lies  vvafte,  is 
all  the  effeift  of  labour  :.  for  it  is  not   barely  the  plow- 
man's pains,  the  reaper's  and  tbre(her*s  toil,  and  the  ba- 
ker's fv/eat,.  is  to  be  counted  into  the  hrcai  we   eatj   the- 
ijbour  of  thofe   who  broke  the   oxen,  who  digged  and 
wrought  the  iron  and  fhjne?,  who  felled  arid  framed 
the  timber  employed  a  bout  the   plough,  mill,  oven,  or 
any  other  utenfil*,. which  are  a  vail  number,  requifite  to 
this  corn,  from  its  being  feed  to  be  fown,  to  its   being, 
made    bread,  rauft  all  be  charged  on  xht   account  of  i^- 
bour,  and  received  as  an  e£e(£v-of  that :  nature  and  earth- 
furnlQied  only  the  almoft  worthlefs  materials  as  in  thcm- 
felves.     It  would  be  a  ilrange  catalogue  of  things  thai  in^ 
dujlry. provided  and  made  ufe  of  about  every  loaf  of  hread^ 
before  it  came  to  oiir  ufe,  if  we  could  tiace  thena  ;  iron, 
wood,    leather,    bark,    timber,    flone,     brick?,    coals, 
lime?,    cloth,    dying  drugs,    pitch,  tar,    mafts,    ropes, 
and  all   the  materials  made  ufe  of  in  the   fhip,    that 
brought  any  of  the  commodities  made  ufe  of  by  any  of 
the  workmen,  to  any   part  of  the  work:  all   which  it 
would  be  alnioft  imjjoflSble,at  Isaft  too  long  to  reckon  up. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  though  the  things 
of  nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man  by  being  mafter 
ofbimfelf,  Vind  proprietor  of  his  or^n  perfon^  and  the  ali- 
ens or  labour  of  it,  bad  fill  in  hlmfelf  the  great  foundation 
«fpTJ)pcriy^  snd  that,  which  made  up  the  great  part  of 
what  he  applied  to  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  bis  being, 
when  invention  and  arts  had  improved  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  was  perfe^ly  his  own,  and  did  not  belong  in 
common  to  others. 
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Thus  lalour  in  the  beginning,  gave  a  right  ofprcT' 
fertyy  wherever  any  one  was  pleafed  to  employ  it  upon 
what  was  coaimon,  which  remained  a  long  while  the  far 
greater  part,  and  is  yet  more  than  mankind  makes  ufe 
of.  Men  at  firft,  for  the  moft  part,  contented  them* 
lelves  with  what  xinaifilled  nature  offered  to  their 
neceflitiiTs  :  and  though  afterwards,  in  fome  parts  of 
ths  world,  (where  the  encreafe  of  people  and  flock, 
with  the  ufe  of  money.,  had  made  land  fcarce,  and  fo  of 
fome  value)  the  feveral  communities  fettled  the  bounds 
of  their  diHinft  territories,  and  by  laws  within  them- 
ielves,  regulated  the  properties  of  the  private  men 
of  their  fociety,  and  fo,  by  compaSl  and  agreement,  ftt' 
tied  the  ^r^j^fr/;^  which  labour  and  induflry  began;  and 
the  leagues  that  have  been  made  between  feveral  flates 
and  kingdoms,  either  expreffly  or  tacitly,  difowning  all 
cidim  and  right  to  the  land  in  the  others  poiTeflion,  have 
by  common  confenf,  given  up  their  pretences  to  their 
natural  common  right,  v/hich  originally  they  had  to  thofe 
.couitries,  and  fo  have,  by  pojitlve  agreement^  fettltd  a 
property  amongfl  themfelves,  in  didind parts,  and  parcels 
.of  the  earth  ;  yet,  there  are  flill  great  tracts  of  grou?id  io 
be  found,  (which  the  inhabitants  thereof  not  having 
joined  with  the  refl  of  mankind,  in  the  confent  of  the  i\fe 
of  their  common  money)  lie  nx}afey  and  are  more  than 
the  people  who  dwell  on  it  do,  or  can  make  irfe  of,  and 
fo  ftill  lie  in  cori^mon  ;  though  this  can  fcarce  happen 
amongfl  that  part  of  mankind  that  have  confented  to  the 
ufe  of  money. 

The  greatelT:  part  of  things  really  ufeful  to  the  life  of 
man,  and  fuch  as  the  neceflity  of.  fubfifling  made  the 
firft  commoners  of  the  world  look  after,  as  it  doth  the 
Americans  now,  are  generally  things  of  fkort  duration ; 
fuch  as,  if  ihey  are  not  confumed  by  ufe,  will  decay  and 
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perifiiof  themfelves :  gold,  filver,  and  diamonds,  are 
things  that  fancy  or  agreement  hath  put  the  value  on, 
more  than  real  ofe,  and  the  neceflary  fupport  of  life.— • 
Now  of  tbofe  good  things  which  nature  hath  provided 
in  common,  evtry  one  had  a  right  (as  hath  been  faid)  to 
as  much  as  he  could  ufe,  zn<i  property\n  all  that  he  could 
effeifl  with  his  labour  ;  all  that  his  Indufin  could  extend 
to,  to  alter  from  the  ftate  nature  had  put  it  in,  was  his. 
He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bufliels  of  acorns  or  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them,  they  were  his  goods  as 
foon  as  gathered  ;  he  was  only  to  look  that  be  ufed  therti 
before  they  fpoiled,  elfe  he  took  more  than  his  fliare, 
and  robbed  others.  And  indeed  it  was  a  foolifli  thing, 
as  well  as  diflioneft  to  hoard  up  more  than  he  could  make 
ule  of ;  if  he  gave  away  a  part  to  any  body  elfe,  fo  that 
it  periflied  not  ufeleflly  in  his  pofleffion,  ihefe  he  aHo 
made  ufe  of;  and  it  he  alfo  bartered  away  plums  that 
would  have  rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  laft 
good  for  his  eating  a  whole  year,  he  did  no  injury ;  he 
wafted  not  the  common  ftock,  deftroyed  no  part  of  the 
portion  of  goods  that  belonged  to  others,  fo  as  nothing 
periftied  ufeleflly  in  his  hand.  Again,  if  he  would  give 
his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal  pleafed  with  its  colour ;  or 
exchange  his  flieep  for  Ihc Us,  or  wool  for  a  fparkling 
pebble  or  a  diamond,  and  keep  thofe  by  him  all  his  life, 
he  invaded  not  the  right  of  others ;  he  might  heap  up 
as  much  of  thele  durable  things  as  he  pleafed  ;  the  ex* 
ceedbig  of  the  bounds  of  his  juft  proper ty^  not  lying  m  the 
largenefs  of  his  pofleffion,  but  the  perifliing  of  any  thing 
uf  eksfly. 

And  thus  came  in  the  ufe  of  wpney^  fonie  lafting  thing 
that  men  might  keep  without  fpoiling,  and  that  by  mutual 
confent  men  would  take  in  exchange  for  the  truly  ufeful, 
but  perifliable  fupports  of  life. 

H  h  a  And 
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And  as  different  degrees  of  Induilry  were  apt  to  give 
men  pofleflions  in  different  proportions,  fo  this  invention 
cf  money  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  continue  and  en- 
large them  :  for  fuppoling  an  liland,  feparate  from  all  pof- 
lible  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  wherein  there 
are  but  an  hundred  families,  but  there  were  fheep,  hor- 
fes,  and  cows,  with  other  ufeful  animals,  wholefome 
fruits,  and  land  enough  for  corn  for  a  hundred  thoufand 
times  as  many,  but  nothing  in  the  Ifland  becaufe  of  its 
commonnefs  or  perifliablenefs,  fit  to  fupply  the  plac&of 
money  ;  what  reafon  could  any  one  have  there  to  enlarge 
his  poffeffions  beyond  the  ufe  of  his  family,  and  plenti- 
iul  fupply  to  his  con/umption^  either  in  wl.-at  their  own  in- 
duftry  produced,  or  they  could  barter  for  like  perifliable 
ufeful  commodities  with  others  ?  Where  there  is  not  fome- 
thing  both  lafting  and  fcarce,  and  fo  valuable  to  be  hoard- 
ed up,  there,  men  will  not  be  apt  to  enlarge  their /i?^ 
ens  oflnnd,  were  it  never  fo  rich,  never  fo  free  for  them  to 
take  :  for  I  aft,  what  would  a  man  value  ten  thoufand 
acres  of  excellent  land^  ready  cultivated,  and  well  flock- 
ed too  with  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the  inland  parts  of 
America^  where  he  had  no  hopes  of  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  draw  money  to  him  by  the  pro- 
du6t  ? — It  would  not  be  worth  the  inclofing,  and  we  fliould 
fee  him  give  up  again  to  the  wild  common  of  nature, 
whatever  was  more  than  would  fupply  the  conveniences 
of  life  to  be  had  there  for  him  and  his  family. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  all  the  world  ^z%  America^  and 
more  fo  than  it  is  now  ;  for  no  fuch  thing  as  money  was 
any  where  known.  Find  out  fomething  that  hath  the  ufe 
and  value  of  money  amongft  his  neighbours,  you  (liall  fee 
the  fame  man  will  begin  precifely  to  enlarge  his  poffef- 

iions. 
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But  fince  gold  and  filver,  being  little  ufeful  to  the  life 
of  men,  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  carriage,  has 
its  value  only  from  the  confent  of  men,  \s\\&XGoi  labour 
yet  makes,  in  great  part,  the  meafure,  it  is  plain,  that  men 
have  agreed  to  a  diif  roportionate  and  unequal  pojfejton 
of  the  earth,  they  having,  by  a  tacit  and  voluntary  con- 
fent, found  out  a  way  how  a  man  may  fairly  poflijls  more 
land  than  he  himfelf  can  ufe  the  produd  of,  by  receiving 
in  exchange  tor  the  overplus,  gold  andJU'ver,  which  may 
be  hoarded  up  without  injury  to  any  one;  thcfe  metals 
not  fpoiling  or  decaying  in  the  hands  of  the  poflelTor.-— 
This  partage  of  things  in  an  equality  of  private  poffef- 
fions,  men  have  made  prafticable  out  of  the  bounds  of 
Society,  and  without  compact,  only  by  putting  a  value  on 
gold  and  filver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  ufe  of  money, 
for  in  Governmets,  the  laws  regulate  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  poffellion  of  land  is  determined  by  pofi- 
live  Conftitutions. 

And  this  I  think,  is  ytry  eafy  t»  conceive,  without 
difficulty,  ho'vo  labour  could  at  firji  begin  a  title  to  property: 
in  the  common  things  of  nature,  and  how  the  fpending 
it  uf>on  our  ufes  bounded  it,  fo  that  there  could  be  then 
no  reafon  of  quarrelling  about  title,  nor  any  doubt  about 
the  largenefs  of  poffeffion  it  gave.  Right  and  conve- 
nitncy  went  together  ;  for  as  a  man  had  a  r'ght  to  all  he 
could  employ  his  labour  upon,  fo  he  had  no  temptation 
to  labour  for  more  than  he  could  make  ufe  of.  This  left 
no  room  for  controverfy  about  the  title,  nor  for  encroach- 
ment on  the  right  of  others  j  what  portion  a  man  carved 
to  himfelf  was  eafily  feen  :  and  it  was  ufelefs,  as  well  aa 
difhoneft,  to  carve  himfelf  too  much,  or  to  take  more  than 
he  needed.* 

HISTORICUS. 
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*  We  feel  ourfelves  extremely  obliged  ic  Hi/Ion'cu!  for  his  corre 
fpondence  and  particularly  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  plact 
in  our  U'ork  to  an  effay,  which  we  are  convinced  muft  at  the  fami 
time  convey  not  only  great  pleafure  but  al''o  confiderable  improve 
mer.t  and  information  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  have  lamente( 
that  the  works  of  this  immortal  wiiter,  whom  we  may  very  jufH; 
ftile  the  Prince  oiPhilofopbirs  and  Politicians,  fhculd  have  fo  long  con 
tinned  unkno^Mn  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  foregoing  elTay  is  a  mof 
Inftruftive  leiTon  to  the  world  in  general.  It  (liews  the  iVwcd  tha 
tbe  number  of  his  Subje^s,  is  afar  greater  tower  of  ftrength  than  thi 
(Xteifiveiiefi  of  his  dominions  ;  it  evinces  to  th3  proud  and  haughty  nc 
b'.finan,  that  the  vain  and  empty  fplendour  of  his  titles,  or  the  vaf 
circumference  of  \\is  domains,  wouhl  leavt>him  but  a  poor  and  help 
lefb  creature,  were  it  not  for  theinduftry  of  the  farmer,  the  labourer 
and  tha  hufbandman. — It  proves  to  the  merchant,  that  it  would  bi 
in  vain  he  fliould  import  the  raw  matei  ials  of  other  countriss  to  pro. 
duce  a  fifty  fold  value  in  bis  own,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ingenulti 
and  handy  work  of  the  manufadlurer.—And  when  we  reflet  tha 
ninety-nine  hundred  parts  in  a  thoufand  of  the  riches  of  a  country,  confif 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitant?,  and  the  laLour  and  ingenuity  ufed  b; 
them  and  that  the  labouring  part  of  the  Community  compofe  the  bull 
or  body  of  the  people  in  a  State— it  feems  wonderful  that  any  on( 
can  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  this  vaft  body  fhould  no 
haveanaflual  choice  \n  the  clta'ion  oi  l\\o{e  7 eprtfintatlvcs  whof< 
voices  are  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  wlutfoever  in  life,  liberty,  and  pro 
ferty.  Rcfle<?,  Britons,  reflea  on  the  immenfity  of  theimportanc 
of  this  fingle  right,  and  affert  your  claim  to  it !  The  pofleffion  of  i 
is  the  onlyfecunty  you  h.ive,to  continue/r«»««;— and  your  induftry 
your  ingenuity,  liberty,  property,  and  even  life  itfelf,  will  becom< 
of  little  value,  if  ever  you  fubmit  to  be  madejlaves.  Read  the  hif 
tory  of  all  defpotic  goverrmenCs  from  tbo  beginning  of  the  world 
you  will  find  that  the  fubjeas  in  each  have  uniformly,  and  invaria. 
bly,  been  in  a  ftale  of /'e//ona/ vvretchednefs,  and  wn/m' degradation 
which  Ihocks  the  free  born  mind  to  contemplate.  Remember  tha 
the  motto  and  maxlm.of  your  memorable  and  glorious  anctftors ,  wa 
<«  To  live  free  or  die,"— /-ba/  this,  indelibly  imprtffed  ou  their  minds 
enabled  them  to  conquer  at  ^gincourt,  at  Crc[fy,  and  rotaias,  recoiled 
alfo,  thiit  the  defcendants  of  thofe  brave  and  noble  Frenchmen,  witi 
■whofe  limb',  thofe  mem.orable  fields  of  ba'.tle  were  ftrewed,  an. 
vilh  whofe  bl.  od,  they  were  bathed,  have  recently  adopted  an 
fworn  to  maiutuin  the  fame  fentimeut.    Let  us  uot  envy  them  th 
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iFellion  of  this  ineftimable  bleffing— but  nevei-  let  it  be  faid  that  they 
have  taken  it  up  as  a/r-iy,  as  a  itreliciior,  whi«:h  Britons  have  tnpyedj 
Hut  now  throw  from  the  n,  infenfible  of  its  worth  and  value.     K'n«l 

avea !  on  this  ascoui>:  never  let  Britons  have  caufe  to  fay, 

"Heu  potior  teiis  valntrafafia  mth     Ovirf. 
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IN'TRODUCriOJI. 

SINCE  by  means  of  the  Printing-prefs  knowledge 
has  become  fo  eafily  communicated  and  expeditioufly 
d-fieminated,  people  in  general  are  better  informed  of 
.e  nature  and  ufe  of  governnnent,  and  ignorance  cannot 
long  be  the  '  patrimony  of  tyrants'  where  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  is  in  any  degree  permitted.  This  accounts  for 
.^e  Revolutions  in  America  and  Fraace,  and  the  common 
people  here  begin  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  fee  as  well 
as  feel,  that  they  have  now  no  real  efficient  reprefentation, 
though  the  form  remains ;  and  comparing  their  degrad- 
ed lit  nation  with  that  of  the  above  two  States,  they  are  be- 
\  'cpme  diflatisficd,  and  the  better  they  are  informed  the 
more  they  will  be  fo;  and  e'pecially  as  they  will  find 
that  where  the  people  are  really  reprefented,  taxes  are 
ever  more  eafy ;  and  that  where  the  people  are  not  i6 
reprefented  as  to  have  feme  eflfsdtual  controul  over  their 
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egifiators,  in  making  thofe  laws,  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, they  are  reduced  to  a  degree  of  ignominious 
flavery. 

Upon  thefeconfiderations  many  perfons  of  the  fonnd- 
eft  judgement  and  moft  extenfive  information,  are  per- 
fuaded  that  if  a  reform  fliould  be  much  longer  obftinate- 
ly  refufed,  a  very  fcrioMS  change  will  be  the  unavoidable 
alternative.  Let  then  our  people  in  power  feiioufly  con. 
fider  this ;  which  is  the  fole  intention  of  the  following 
trad. 


XT  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  paragraph 
writers  in  the  minifterial  prints,  have  of  late  perpetually 
branded  thofe  who  have  ftood  forward  for  a  Reform  xvk' 
the  Reprefentation,  wiih  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
innovators;  ever  ftigmatizing  their  plan  of  Reform  with 
the  abufive  epithets  of  Utopian,  viiionary  and  ruinous,  at 
the  fame  time  endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  people  of 
Britain  that  the  Societies,,  which  were  formerly,  and  are 
now  aflbciated  for  the  purpofe  of  a  neceflary  Reform, 
meati  to  turn  every  thing  upiide  down  ;  and,,  in  fliort, 
entirely  to  deftroy  the  very  form  of  the  Britifli  goveru- 
ment ;  which  evidently  is  equally  falfe  and  malicious.. 

It  muft  ftem  exceedingly  ftrange  and  unaccountable 
that  any  perfuns  in  power  fhculd  be  fo  ignorant,  or 
foolifli,  as  thus  io  employ  people  to  write  about  matters 
of  which  they  know  nothing  at  all  j  and  to  encourage 
them  to  publifli  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  abfurdities.  It 
tliey  would  only  take  the  pains  to  inform  themfelves 
ttthat  the  Reprefentatioa   formerly  was,  and  ever  ought 

to 
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to  be,  and  ever  muj}  b?  in  a  free  government,  and 
compare  it  with  what  !t  no^vu  is^  they  conld  not  avoid 
feeing  that  the  above  named  Societies,  like  the  former 
Affociations,  propofe  nothmg  more  than  to  remove  and 
corrcft  thofe  innovations  which  the  fervants  of  the  crown 
have  gradually  introduced,  in  order  to  fer\'e  its  purpofes, 
in  oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  created  it,  and 
ftill  fupport  it,  together  with  all  its  extravagant  fervants. 
If  they  would  only  properly  confider  this,  they  would 
not  fureiy  thus  expofe  their  ignorance  or  their  malice, 
to  the  ridicule  or  abhorrence  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

That  the  former  and  prefent  Aflbciations  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  the  correction  of  Innovationsy  is  as 
evident  from  ?11  their  declarations,  as  the  fun  in  his  me- 
rtdian  on  the  cleared  day,  to  any  one  who  will  perufe 
Our  Parliamentaiy  biftory  for  about  200  years  pall.— 
There  he  will  find  the  Crown  has  eredted  many  infignifi- 
cant  vilUges  into  Boroughs,  which  fend  about  half  as 
many  reprefentatives  as  there  were  before;  and  for  what 
end  we  need  not  enquire.*  Will  any  one  venture  to  fay 
■this  is  not  a  dangerous  innovation  ? 

Another  innovation,  deferv'edly  complained  of,  is  the 
„|confining  eleftors  for  counties  to  fuch  as  were  polTefled 
►f,  at  lead  forty    (hillings  a  year  in  freehold,  to  the  ex- 
lufion  of  a  prodigious  number  who  pay  taxes,   and  \m- 
ibtedly   originally   aufrr,   and   ftill  ought  to  be  repre- 
ited,  while  paupers,   and  even  mendicants,  to  a  conli- 
able  amount,  are  reprefented  in  boroughs,   fome  of 
lom  are  almoft  fupported  from  one  eleflion  to  another 
the  price  of  their  votes,  the  wages  of  corruption 

What 

*  Blackftnne  tells  us  the  number  of  reprefentatives  has  been  en- 
"4fed  from  500  to  abovc  500,  fince  Fortelcue's  time  in  the  reign  of 
nry  the  fixtb. 
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What  is  this  but  a  Plebean  oligarchy,  which,  as  Burke 
obferves,  is  a  moniler  in  itfelf. 

The  next  innovation  to  be  noticed  is,  the  clofed  bo- 
roughs ;  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  boroughs  in  England, 
which  eleft  by  burgefs  tenure,  are  now  clofed,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  within  this  century.*-  Thefe  fend  in  about 
one  fourth  of  the  mock  reprefentation,  which  reprefents 
nobody  except  a  few  Loj-ds  or  great  Commoners.  The 
doling  of  every  borough,  gives  a  frefli  wound  to  tlie 
conftitution,  and  confirms  the  oligarchy. 

The  next  innovation,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, is  the  barefaced  interference  of  the  nobility  i:i 
almoft  every  elecftion,  which  has  gradually  grown  to  an 
alarming  heighth,  (to fay  nothing  of  the  clofed  boroughs 
which  the  lords  have  got  pofTeffion  of)  and  which  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  original  conftitution,  though  pro- 
bably about  one  third  of  the  Houfe,  are  jiow  fent  in  by 
their  influence  alone.  This  fully  appears  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  ftate  of  the  boroughs. 

The  next  innovation  is  changing  the  interval  of  elec- 
tions from  one  to  tliree  years,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
laft  century,  and  within  memory,  from  three  to  feven 
years.  Thefe  were  moft  dangerous  innovations,  and; 
i«ade  without  any  proper  authority,  chiefly  by  the  inter- , 

ference 

*  Clofeil  Borouijhs  arc  thofe  in  whicli  tke  owners  (not  renters) 
«f  the  hoiifes  built  therein,  at  the  time  the  vilhiges  were  erefted  into  | 
boroughs,  had  the  piivilege  of  fuffrage  for  icprefentatives.  Now  fo 
many  of  thefe  houfes,  in  each  cf  this  fort  of  boroughs,  are  got  iiflo 
one,  or  a  very  few  hands,  as  will  carry  the  eledions,  wlien  each 
boufe  is  pretended  to  be  transferred  to  fome  fervant  ordepeiipentof 
the  great  proprietor,  who  give  their  mock  vetes  to  whomfoever  be 
dire<^s^ 
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ference  of  the  lords,  who  by  the  original  conftitution, 
had  evidently  no  fort  of  bulinefs  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  lower  Hoafe  ;  and  their  interference  therein,  is 
fuch  an  innovation,  that  if  it  be  fuffered  to  proceed,  it 
c.-.nnot  fail  overturning  the  conftitution,  and  in  its  place 

renting  an  oligarchy,  the   moil  defpicable  of  all  forms 

:  government. 

By  thefe  mofl  evident  innovations  before  mentioned, 
and  the  cornipnon  which  they  have  neceflarily  intro- 
duced, the  original  conftitution  has  been,  alm^ft  perpe- 
tually, changing  for  many  generations,  fo  that  H^nry 
Fielding  was  notfo  vague  as  fome  may  imagine,  when 
he  aflerted,  that  our  conjlitution  hai  been  as  changeable  as 
the  ^veather'.  and,  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Paine,  who 
declares  we  have  no  conftitution,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that,  like  Charon's  boat,  it  has  gone  through  fo  many, 
and  fo  material  alterations  (we  cannot  fay  repairs)  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  the  old  or  a 
new  one,  in  any  thing  but  its  oftcoGble  form,  which  im- 
pofes  upon  fuperficial  obfervers,  fuch  as  De  Lolme  ; 
but  heie,  fronti  nulla  Jules — tr-ujt  not  too  much  to  out-ward 
appearances — is  peculiarly  applicable. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  moft  powerful  innovator 
which  muft  be  occailonally  reftrained,  and  his  operations 
coirected,  or  no  Reprefentative  Government  can  long 
remain  virtually  the  fa  ne,  though  it  may  retain  all  its 
old  forms,  but  will  moft  certainly  be  converted  into  an 
engine  for  dellroying  the  people's  liberties,  inftead  of 
protefling  them.  Thus  the  p  ivil^ge  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  a  guard  againft  the  Crown,  is  now- 
turned  to  guard  the  Houfe  againft  the  people.  This  in- 
novator  is  Timt,  whofe  innovations  in  our  government  I 
linow  not  better  how  to  defcribe,  than  in  the  words  of 
I  J  that 
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that  Prince  of  moral  pbilofophers  and  politicians,  Locke. 
Thus,  "  Things  in  this  world  are  in  fo  conftant  a  flux, 
'  that  nothing  remains  long  in  the  fame  flate.  But  things 
**  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private  inter  eft  often 
**  keeping  up  cuftoms  and  privileges,  when  the  reafons 
*'  of  them  arc  ceafed,  it  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  go- 
«'  vernments,  where  part  of  the  legiflature  confifts  of 
**  Reprefcntati'ves  chofen  by  the  people,  that  in  traft  of 
*'  time,  the  Reprefentation  becomes  very  unequal^  and 
*'  difproportionate  to  the  reafon  it  was  firfl  eftabliflied 
*'  upon.  To  what  grofs  abfurdities  the  following  cuf- 
*'  torn,  when  reafon  hath  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be 
*'  fatisfied,  when  we  fee  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of 
**  which  there  remains  not  fo  much  as  the  ruins,  where 
"  fcarce  is  to  be  found  fo  much  as  a  ilieep's  cote,  or  more 
*'  inhabitants  than  a  flieplierd,  fends  as  many  reprefenta- 
"  tives  to  the  grand  Aflembly  of  Law-makers,  as  a  whole 
*'  county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches, 
*'  This,  Grangers  Hand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  muft 
*'  confefs,  needs  a  remedy," 

\  **  ^alus  pcpuli  fuprema  lex — thepullic  ivtlfare  is  the  firfl 
•'  Aaciv— is  certainly  fo  juft  and  fundamental  a  rule,  that 
*'  he  who  lincerely  follows  it,  cannot  dangeroufly  err 
"  If,  therefore,  the  Executive,  who  has  the  power  o 
*'  convoking  the  Legiilative,  obferves  rather  the  true  pro 
*' pertion  than  fafhion  of  Reprefentation,  regulates,  no 
•*  by  old  cuftoro,  but  true  reafon,  the  numlcr  of  mem 
*'  bers  that  have  a  right  to  be  reprefented  diftinftly 
•*  which  no  part  of  the  people,  however  incorporatec 
•*  can  pretend  to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  affiflance  it  af 
•*  fords  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  fet  uj 
*' a  new  Lcgifiaii\e,  Lut  to  ba\e  rcflored  the  old  an< 
••  true  one,  ;  nd  to  have  re6lified  the  diforders,  whicl 
*•  fucceflion  of  time  had  infenfibly,  as  well  as  inevitfibi; 

"  intro 
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*'  introJuced.  For  it  being  tha  intereft,  as  well  as  the 
**  intention  of  the  people  to  have  a  fair  and  eqnal  Repre- 
'•'■  fentation^  whoever  brings  it  nearefl  to  that,  is  an  un- 
"  doubted  friend  to,  and  eliabliflier  of  the  Government, 
*'  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
•'  community." — Locke onCivil Government^hook 2, c.13. 

What  then,  may  it  be  fuppofed,  this  luminar)'  in  phi- 
lofophy  and  pohtics,  this  able  fupporcer  of  the  people's 
civil  rights,  would  have  faid,  had  he  lived  to  fee  all  the 
petty  boroughs,  either  dofeii,  or  under  the  arbitrar)'  dii- 
pofal  of  fome  neighbouring  lord,  or  opulent  commoner  ; 
or  eUe  felUny  their  feats  in  the  Aflembly  of  Reprefenta- 
tives,  at  every  general  eledtion,  to  the  higheft  bidder! 
But  what  would  he  not  have  faid,  had  he  ieen  fuch  pe- 
culation and  profufion  of  bribes  lavilhcd  to  fecwre  majq^ 
rities  in  that  i^iTembly,  as  are  recorded  in  the  anecdotes 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  juft  publifhed  !  !* 

And  what  would  he  have  thought,  if  he  had  lived  to 
hear  people  now  talk  of  a  happy  and  glorious  Conftitu- 
tion,  evidently  built  upon  corruption,  and  fupported  by 
peculation  :  and  what  would  he  have  conjedlured,  had 
he  feen  a  Proclamation  ilTued  to  intimidate  and  prevent 
the  people  from  exercifing  their  right  of  conferring  upon 
and  pub!i0jing  their  grievances  ? ! ! 

If  it  be  afked  what  great  national  benefit  is  likely  to 
anfe  from  the  propofed  Reform  of  the  Reprefentation,  I 
anfwer,  the  fureft  way  of  reafoning  in  fuch  cafes,  is  by 

deduction 

*  Upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  November  25,  1762,  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  pre'.iminary  articles  of  Per.ce,  being  laid 
be^re  Parliament,  twenty  five  thoui'anJ  pounds  werriifued  in  one 
day  in  Bank  notes  of  lool.  each ;  the  i^ily  ftipulation  was, — '  Give 
BS  your  vote.'  .        Vol.  i.  P.  236. 
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deduftion  from  what  has  happened,  as  the  fsme  may, 
and  moft  probably  will  happen  again,  fo  long  as  the  laine 
caufes  remain  in  force  ;  and  we  know  that  if  this  Reform 
had  taken  place  only  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  ago,  this 
nation  would,  at  this  day,  have  been  richer  by  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  money,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  lives 
would  have  been  Awed  :  America  would  alfo  ilill  have 
been  ours  ;*  to  fay  nothing  of  fome  expenfive  and  imne- 
ceffary  and  later  armaments,  or  of  the  prefent  war  in  In- 
dia, which  mull  at  leaftadd  very  greatly  to  the  already 
immenfe  national  debr,  and  poffibly  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  as  deftruftive  as  the  American  war,  without  any 
poffibility  of  remuneration. 

Whenever  a  radical  Reform  takes  place,  peculators 
will  not  endeavour  to  get  into  the  Houfc,  who  now  make 
a  trade  of  the  Reprefentation  ;  and  while  they  do  fo,  no 
Minifler  can  prefide  many  months  without  immenfe  bri- 
bery, and  the  money  mufl  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  in  the  form  of  tjxes. 

Let,  then,  thefe  infolent  declaimers,  who  ftigmatize 
thofe  with  the  appellation  of  innovators  and  fpeculators, 
who  honeflly  labour  to  reftore  the  Conftituiion  to  what 
it  was  when  it  really  deferved  the  epithet  of  Glorious, 
take  fliame  to  themfelves  for  abetting  and  fupporting  of 
innovations,  fpeculation  and  peculation,  for  to  them  alone 
it  moft  evidently  belongs.  This,  Truth  compels  me  to 
fay,  though 

NO  ASSOCIATOR. 

•   See  Briffot  lie  Warvill's,  Travels  in  America. 
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BUCKINGHAM. 

Political  CharaBcr. —  X.  HIS  Town,  altho'  it  gives 
name  to  the  county,  is  of  the  utraoft  infignificance  and 
comes  exaftly  under  the  defcriptionof  arotten  Borough. 

The  Corporation. — Confifts  entirely  of  the  friends  and 
dependents  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck-ngham,  v,ho  has  the  • 
fole  and  abfjlute  difpofalof  the  Borough.  This  to;vn 
is  faid  by  Willis  to  have  been  the  only  borough  in  the 
county  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  It  never  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  before  the  laft  of  Heary  YIII.  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  giving  this  privilege  to  boroughs 
by  charter.  But  it  lent  to  the  National  Aflembly  or 
Council  as  a  trading  borough  fo  early  as  i  ith  Edward  HI. 
when  only  the  chief  towns  in  trade  were  fummoned, 
no  Knights  of  t!;e  Shire  v/ere  convened  to  this  Council. 
In  the  27th  of  the  faid  King  it  was  fummoned,  but  made 
no  return,  and  thus  difcontinued  to  fend,  until  36th 
Henry  VIII.  as  above  njentioued. 

Right  ofEk^ion, — Is  in  the  Bailiff  and  twelve  Bur- 
geffes  only.     Nov,  nth  1690. 

I  i  2  Kumhr 
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Nufnher  of  Voters^  1 3 . — Patron  of  the  borough . — Mar- 
quifs  of  Buckingham. 

AYLESBURY,  BUCKS 

Political  CharaBcr, — This  borough  is  not  like  Buck- 
ingham, under  the  controul  of  a  fingle  individual.  At 
prefent  the  reprefcntation  is  divided  between  the  parties 
of  oppofition  and  adminiftration. 

Original  Reprcfentation. — This  town  was  made  a  bo- 
rough hy  charter  Anno  ift.  Mary,  and  then  empowered 
to  fend  members  to  parliament,  dated  Jan.  14,  1553-4. 

In  the  chapel  rolhy  in  the  hundle  of  returns  of  Parlia- 
went  nuritSy  i?t  the  l\th  EU^>  is  this  remarkable  return^ 
which  particularly  claims  a  place  in  the  hijlory  of  Borough' 
Reprefentation, 

*'To  all  chriftian  people,  to  whom  this  prefent  writ- 
*'  ing  fliall  come ;  1,  Dame  Dorothy  Pachington^  late 
"  wife  of  Sir  John  Packington^  Knt.  lord  and  owner  of 
«'  the  town  of  Aylefbury,  fend  greeting.  Know  ye  me, 
**  the  faid  Dorothy  Packington^  to  have  chofen,  named, 
*'  and  appointed,  my  trufty  and  well  beloved  Thomas 
"  Litchfield,  and  George  Burden  Efqrs.  to  be  my  Bur- 
««  gf  fles  of  my  laid  town  of  Aylefbury.  And  whatfoever 
*'  the  faid  Thomas  and  George,  BurgefTcs,  fliall  do  in 
«»  the  fervicc  of  the  Queen's  Highnefs  in  the  prefent  par- 
«« liament  to  he  holden  at  Wcftminfter  the  8th  of  May 
««  next  enfuing,  the  date  hereof,  I,  the  iame  Dame  Do- 
<*  rothj  Packington,  do  ratify  and  approve  to  be  of  my 
«*  own  aifV,  as  fully  and  wholly  as  if  I  were  witnefs  or 
•*  might  be  prefent  there.  In  witnefs  whereof  to  thefa 
«  prefents  1  have  fet  m/  fcal,  this  4th  day  of  May,  in 

"the 
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"  the  1 4th  year  of  the  reign  of  my  fovereign,  Lady  Eli- 
"  zabeih,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  England,  France, 
*'  and  Ireland,  Qoeen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c."    • 

Corporation. — It  was  incorporated  as  above,  by  the 
ftile  of  a  Bailiff,  nine  Aldcrnien,  and  12  BurgelTes,  who 
were  to  eleft  the  Men:ibers ;  but  by  negle«^,  the  corpo- 
ration was  diflblved.  This  town  was  a  royal  manor,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror,  who  gave  it  to  one 
of  his  favourites,  to  be  held  by  an  old  tenure,  namely, 
that  he  (hould  provide  litter  or  flraw  for  the  Kings  bed 
and  chambers,  and  fhould  furnifh  him  with  three  eels  in 
the  winter,  and  two  green  geefe  in  the  fummer,  when- 
ever his  Majefly  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 

Right  of  Eleeiion—^\i  in  all  the  houfeholders  not  re- 
ceiving alms,  (Jan.  28,  176^)  The  two  memberj 
are  returned  by  the  conftaWes,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Lord  of  the  manor. 

Mode  of  obtaining  Votes,  The  practice  which  is  faid 
to  prevail  here,  is  by  givihg  five  guineas  to  each  voter* 
The  manner  of  canvaffing  is  by  the  holding  up  their  hands 
and  extending  as  many  fingers  as  they  mean  to  give  gui- 
neas for-  each  vote.  Conformably  to  this  cuftom,  a 
whirafical  anecdote  is  related  of  a  certain  Knight,  who,. 
thus  canvaffing  with  all  his  fingers  extended,  perfuaded 
the  elcdors,  thai  fuch  as  voted  for  him  would  have  ten 
guineas  each  elector ;  this  being  double  the  fum  they 
were  u fed  to  receive,  he  was  chifen  by  a  cinfiderab!& 
majority.  But  the  member  being  elected  he  left  the 
town  immediately,  and  the  elei^tors  as  well  fatisfied  is 
they  ought  to  be  who  would  barter  away  their  binh  right 
for  amefs  of  pottage, 

GREAT 
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GREAT  MARLOW. 
P  oil  ileal  char  aHcr.  Tiie  borough  of  Great  IMarlovv 
being  tlie  joint  property  of  William  Clayton,  Elq.  arKl 
W.  Lee  Antoine,  Efq.  is  one  of  thofe  that  can  boait  of  no 
privilege  but  that  of  voting  at  the  will  of  a  fuperior. 
The  majority  of  houfes  and  property  joining  the  bo- 
rcugh  belonging,  io  the  above  gent' emen,  no  oppofitior 
to  them  can  ever  be  attempted  with  fuccefs.. 

Original  reprefcn^ation.  This  borough  fent  four- 
teen times  to  parliament  before  the  3d.  of  Edward  the  2d. 
and  then  cealed  fending  for  400  years,  until  it  was  re- 
flored  the  21ft  of  James  the.ift.  when  it  began  again  to 
fend  members. . 

Right  of  Elccl Ion  \v&%  refolved  December  21,  16S0, 
and  Nov.  21,  1690,  to  be  in  thofe  inhabitants  only  who 
pay  fcot  and  lot..  The  reluming cfiicers  are. the  conila- 
bles.. 

J^umhcr  of  Voters  2t6.  Patrons  of  the  borough, 
Wm.  Clayton  and  W.  .Lee  Antoine,  Efc]rs. 
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(continued  from  pace  33S) 

*'  1  ^ET  your  ears,  O  Prince,  be  for  ever  elofed 
"  againlt  fuch  rcprcfentations ;  that  in  concert  with  your 
"  clergy  you  may  fpread  dnrknefs  over  your  dominions, 
"  know  that  a  people  fkilful,  rich,  and  without  fuperlli* 
*'  tion,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  prieils  a  people  without 
*'  morals.  It  is,  in  fadf,  the  rich  and  induftrious  citizen, 
«'  who  has  for  example,  all  the  refpsift  for  the  virtue  of 
♦'  continence  that  it  defervcs.  "  It 
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*'  It  is,  they  will  fiy,  in  this  refpeifl  with  the  prefcnt 
•'  age,  as  with  thofe  that  are  pad:.  Charlemagne,*  cre- 
"  ated  a  faint  for  Hbcnlity  toward  'ht:  priefthood,  loved 
•♦  women  as  well  as  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  Henry 
*' III.  of  France  had  a  taile  kfs  decent.  Henry  IV. 
'■  Elizabeth,  Lewis  XIV.  and  Qjeen  Anne  carefled 
•  rheii"  miftrefle?,  or  their  lovers,  with  the  fame  hnnds 
"  with  which  they  laid  their  enemies  in  the  dud.  They 
'.' will  add  that  the  monks  th;mfelves  have  almoll  en- 
"  joyed  in  fecret  forbidden  pleafures ;  and  in  fiiorr, 
<•  that  without  changing  the  natural  coniV.tiuions  of  the 
*'  inhabitants  it  is  very  difHcult  to  keep  them  from  that 
*'  damnable  difpoScion  that  carries  them  towards  wo- 
•'  men.  There  is  however  one  method  to  prevent  it,  and 
*'  that  is  to  make  them  poor.  It  is  not  from  a  found 
*'  and  well  fed  body  that  the  demon  oF  the  HeQi  can  be 
"  driven  :  it  is  to  be  eflfe61ed  oniy  by  prayer,  pennance, 
"  and  falling. 

"  That,  by  the  example  of  fome  of  your  neighbours 
"  your  raajefty  therefore  will  permit  us  to  ftrip  your 
"  fubjecfls  of  all  their  fuperfiuities,  to  tithe  their  lands, 
''  to  pillage  their  property,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
"  ftricl:ell  neceJity.  If,  touched  by  thefe  pious  remon- 
"  ilrances,  your  majefty  fliall  regard  our  prayers,  may 
"  benedi<5\ions  pour  down  upon  yon !  No  praife  can 
"  equal  io  meritorious  an  aftion.  But  iu  an  age  when 
*'  corruption  affecls  all  minds,  when  impiety  hardens  cveiy 
"  heart,  may  we  hope  that  your  Majefty  and  your  rr.i- 

nille:  s 

*  Charlemagne's  hands  were  loathfoxe  with  l{;e  b'.ooJ  of  the 
Saxons  whom  he  malticred  without  the  pretence  of  jiiflice  ;  he  rob- 
bed his  nephews  of  their  Patrimony  ;  married  four  wives,  yet  cora- 
nr.jtted  mce.1 :  but  he  encreafed  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  the 

efts  made  him  a  faint. 

Thi  EJilors, 
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"  niHcrs  will  adopt  a  counfel  fo  fahitary,  a  method  fo 
"  eafy  to  fecure  the  continence  of  your  fubjecSts  ?  With 
"  regard  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  ifyour  clergy  rife 
"  rp  fo  violently  againfl:  it,  if  they  tell  you  inceflantly 
"thatitfaps  the  foundation  of  the  law.  and  render* 
**  religion  ridiculous,  believe  it  not, 

*'  It  is  not  that  your  clergy  do  not  perceive,  with  the 
'*  folid  and  ingenious  author  of  the  EngUJlj  invejiigator^ 
"  that  truth  is  proof  againft  ridicule,  and  that  ridicule, 
*'  K  the  touchiloneof  truth.  Aridiculecafl  on  a  demon- 
•' ftration,  is  like  mud  thrown  againft  marble;  it  foils 
*'  it  for  a  moment,  it  dries;  the  rain  comes  and  the  fpot 
"  difappears.  To  agree  that  a  religion  cannot  fland 
"  againft  ridicule,  is  to  allovv  it  to  be  falie.  Does  not 
'*  th§  ghUwiic  church  renaat  in«»friiintlw  that  iha  aates  of 

"  hell  fliall  never  prevail  againft  it?  Yes;  but  pi  lefts 
*'  are  not  religion.  Ridicule  may  weaken  their  authori- 
"  ty,  and  fetter  their  ambition  ;  tbey  therefore  conftant- 
"  ly  cry  out  againft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs*  and  entreat 
*' your  majefty  to  forbid  your  fubjet^s  the  praftice  of 
*'  writing  and  thinking,  that  you  mav  deprive  them  in 
'*  this  refpe(!vt  of  the  privileges  of  men,  and  uonfequent- 
*'  ly  flmt  the  mouth  of  every  one  that  can  inftru(5t  man- 
"  kind. 

**  If  fomany  demands  appear  indifcreet,  and  that  jea- 
"  lous  of  the  happincfs  of  your  people,  you  would, 
"  Sire,    r>ile  over   mtelligent  inhabitants   only,    know, 

*«  that 

'^  Perhaps  Fr.ince  lias  not  been  tlie  only  country  where  pi  lefts 
cry  out  aqainft  tbeAibcrty  of  the  prefs ;  at  the  time  of  the  reform.iuon, 
it  was  a  faying  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  "If  we  don't  undo  the  prefs, 
the  piefs  will  tt;!</ous — and  in /rr /.;/«■  times  if  we  are  not  groflly 
mifinformed,  there  are  oth.ir  countries  where  the  cle<jy  are  very 
adlive  in  impei'ing  ihegooJ  effeiSts  which  this  blefliag  UoWs  out  to 
a  people. 
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*'  that  the  fame  conduft  that  will  render  you  dear  to 
"  yourfubjefts,  and  refpeftable  to  ftrangers,  will  be  im- 
'*  puted  to  you  as  a  crime  by  your  clergy.  Dread  the 
♦*  vengeance  of  a  powerful  body,  and  for  the  future  re- 
*'  fign  to  them  your  fuord;  it  is  then  that,  afTured  of 
"  the  piety  of  your  people,  the  facerdotal  power  may 
*♦  again  aflume  over  them  its  ancient  authority,  fee  from 
'■^  day  to  day  that  authority  encreafs,  and  at  laft  make 
'    "  ufe  of  it  to  bring  you  into  fubjeftion, 

\  "  We  delire  the  more   earneftly  that  your  majefty 

[•    *'  would  regard  our  fupplication,  and  authorize  our  de- 
»    ♦'  mand,  as  it  will  deliver  us  from  a  fecret  inquietude, 
i    "  that  is  not  without  foundation.     Quakers  may  efta- 
I    "  bUfli  themfelves  in  your  dominions  ;  they  may  propofe 
V   *'  to  communicate,  gratis,  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
*'  lages,  all  inftruAion,  moral  and  religious,  that  is  ne- 
**  ceffary ;  they  might  moreover  form  certain  companies 
**  of  finance,  who  might   undertake  this   enterprize  of 
•*  inftruftion  at  a  difcount,  and  furnifli  it  cheaper  and 
**  cheaper.     Who  can  fay  whether  the  niagiilrates  might 
*'  not  then  take  it  into  their  heads   to  feize  on  our  reve- 
*'  nues,  and  employ    them  to  difchage  a  fart  of  the  na^ 
**  tloiial  dfbty  and  by  that  means  make  your    nation  the 
*^  moft  rcjpe^ahle  in  Europe.      Now   it    is  of  little  con- 
**  fequence  to  us,  Sire,  whether  your  people  be  happy 
•*  and  refpe^table,  but  it  is  of  great  confequence  that  the 
i**iB**  facerdotal  body  be  rich  and  powerful." 

^W'      *  This,  (continues  he)  is  what  the  reprefcntations  of 

*  the  Clergy  feemed  to  me  to  contain.     I  fhall  not  weary 

*  myfelf  with  confidering  the  addrefs,  the  artifice  with 
P^ll*  which  the  Prieds  have  in  all  countries  continually  aflced 

**■■*  '"  ^^*  name  of  heaven,  the  jxjwer  and  riches  of  the 
i*"!!'  earth.    I  admire  the  confidence  they  have  always  had 

•in 
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»  in  the  weakness  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  men  ia 
»  power.     But  what  moft  of  all  fiirprizes  me,  is,  (when 

*  I  refltft   on  the  ages  of  ignorance)  to  find  that  in  this 

*  refpeft,  many  fovereigns   have  always  been  out  of  the 

*  power  of  the  clergy.' 

Tho'  the  foregoing  fentiments  were  written  and  pub- 
lifhed  maiTy  years  ago,  the  Author  feems  to  have  had  a 
kind  of  prophetical  knowledge,  of  what  has  fo  lately  come 
to  pals.  The  works  of  the  feverai  great  and  eminent  wri- 
ters before  enumerated,  had  during  -the  fpace  of  many 
vears,  being  gradually  opening  the  eyes-of  the  people  ; 
and  removing  the  b.mdage  which  the  arts  of  fuperftition, 
and  bit^otry,  had  bound  over  them.  They  lliewed  them 
the  overgrown  powdr,  tyranny,  and  oppreffion  of  th& 
cleruy  ;  the  enormous  controul  their  vaft  revenues  gave 
thetn  over  every  department  of  the  ftate  :  by  which  they 
ruled  with  foverign  fway  both  prince  and  people.  They 
convinced  the  people,  thatthech-'insof  Defpotifmin  which 
they  were  bound,  were  forged  by  their  own  folly,  and 
riveted  by  the  craft,  and  f\:btility  of  the  priefts ;— they 
painted  to  them  Liberty,  in  her  fweeteft  and  brightefl  co- 
lours ;  with  peace,  honour,  commerce  and  wealth  in  her 
train.  They  roufed  their  attention,  and  animated  their 
fenfibility,  by  (hewing  them  the  degrading  comparifon  of 
themfelves,  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ?nd  America: 

the  whole  nav-on  became  imprefled  with  .a  fighing, 

longing,^moihered  love  ot  that  freedom,  which  feemed 
to  them  fo  fan  .—The  fliare  they  were  made  to  take  in  the 
American  wir,  Toilered  and  gave  vitality  to  the  aflme, 
already  kind  tti  and  burning  in  their  bolrms  ;  and  t)nj 
necelliftes  of  then  country,  brought  on  it  by  the  improvi- 
denr  extrwagance,  and  In  iOi  expenditure  of  a  voluptuofli 
and  intriguing  Court;  and  an  abandoned,  and  prcfligat* 
Nobility,  who  trod  without  remorle  on  the  necks  oi  tb< 

peafantry 
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peafaatrj',  and  revelled  in  the  fjpoils  of  an  opprefled  and 
plundered  people,  foon  caufed  a  convulfion  which,  like 
the  eledtric  fire,  lighted  up  the  fparks  already  kindhng  ia 
their  breafts,  and  the  flame  of  freedom  burft  forth  in  one 
loud,  wide,  and  general  explofion. 

Able  condu£tors  were  not  wanting  to  guide  and  direct 
the  ftorm,  which  overfpread  the  political  horixon ;    an 
eathufiaftic  ardour  filled  every  breaft,  except  thcfe  of 
the  cowardly  creatures  of  defpotic  power — the  Cafile  of 
the  King  (as  it  has  fince  been  ftiled  by  an  Irilh  apoftate) 
but  to  every  humane  mind,  the  murky  tomb  of  living 
vi£lims,  hurried  in  the  prime  of  lire,  health  and  prof- 
perity,  from  wives,  children,  and  every  thing  that  can 
be  dear  to  them  in  this  life  ;    and   buried  in  the  damp, 
dark,  and  dreary  dungeon,  perhaps,  for  having  fpoken 
freely  of  the  rigour  ot  thofe  laws   by  which  they  were 
opprefled  ;    or,  it  may  be,  for  the  more  monjtrous  crime 
of  having  fatirized  the  minijier^  ridiculed  his  mijlrefs^  or 
taken  the  wall  of  his  favourite  footman.     This  abomi- 
nable abode  of  flaves   to  the  offended  pride,  an  ;  capri- 
cious refentment  of  the  minijier^  or  his  crca*urei,  was  the 
firft   objeft   of  the   aflault  of  a    \izo^\t  determined  to  le 
free  ;    they  attacked  and  demoliflied  it,  and  with  it  fell 
that  defpotifm,  which  had  firft  raifed,  and  afterwards 
fupported  it. 

Here  began  the  firft  triiunph  of  the  fons  of  free- 
dom in  France  ;  it  was  followed  by  many  other?,  but  it 
foon  became  apparent  that  iiherty  could  never  promife 
itfe'.f  fecurity,  whilft  the  clergy  remained  polTeUed  of 
the  enormous  wealth  and  power  they  hid  fo  long  en- 
grolTed.*  The  nation  refolved,  theiefore,  to  take  into 
K  k  thek 

*  When  one  coufiUfrs  to  what  an  immeafa  fum  a  ven*  fraall 
matter  v.ill  amount  in  a  long  courfe  ot  yearS;  there  is  ao  wonder  to 

ic 
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their  own  hands,  the  management  of  thofe  revenues, 
which  had  fo  long  been  employed  to  opprefs  and  enflave 
them,  for  the  more  virtuous  and  noble  purpofe  of  giving 
liability  and  fecurity  to  their  new-fledged  freedom.  They 
followed  the  advice  of  the  before  quoted  author,  and 
'•  feized  on  the  church  lands  and  revenues,"  amounting 
only  to  the  trifling  fum  of  fix  millions -per  annum, 
'*  to  employ  them  in  difcbarge  of  the  national  deht,  and 
*'  (as  he  fays)  to  make  their  Nation  the  moll  refpectable 
"  in  Europe." 

In  the  courfe  of  this  facrikgious,  but  tiecefjary  bufi- 
nefs,  they  found  that  many  bifhops  were  in  pofTeiTion 
and  receipt  of  io,cool.  30,000).  and  40,000!.  ilerling 
per  annum,  for  doing  nothing  but  fupporting  the  mea- 
fures  of  tyrants,  and  giving  their  cpifcopal  fan£lion  to 
religious  fuperllition  and  bigotry ;  they  perceived  alfo, 
that  thoufands  of  Tpoor  <uraies^  who  did  all  the  druJgery, 
of  that  duty  for  which  their  pampered  fuperiors  were  fj 

well 

be  made  that  in  pcpilh  countries,  thoit  gaitUmfn  who  call  them- 
felves  ^he  CHURCH,  fhould  have  mads  fuch  great  acqufitions:  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  rather  afurprize  tome,  that  hke  their  brctliren 
the  MAGI  of  old,  they  have  not  ufurped  all  power  over  the  pojfcf- 
Jioni,  as  well, as  tliC  confci«nces  of  the  laity  ;  fince  in  all  probability 
it  would  have  been  attended  with  better  fuccel's  as  to  the  contimi- 
ance  of  it. 

What  they  might  have  done  in  England  before  the  reformation, 
•^ad  it  not  been  for  the  flatute  oi  MMtmairt,  \s  not  to  be  deternuned : 
but  certainly,  it  would  have  been  very  great.  For  notwithftandijig 
thatfVatute,  their  revenues  encreafed  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
reign  of  ITenry  the  8th.  In  this  reign  they  fxifFered  mucli,  both 
with  refpc(5l  to  their  power  and  eftates,  as  has  been  fin ce  greatly 
bewailed  by  many  goc^l  pi  oi(///.fit  divines:  but  if  they  will  have  pa' 
tlence  for  a  few  years,  thty  w;ll  find  that  the  late  Q^iecn  Anne  has 
furniftied  them  with  material'!  fufficient,  not  only  to  repair  the  fa- 
Crilege  of  Hem  y,  butalfo  to  acqr.i-e  a  greater  property.  Smarts lablei. 
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well  paid,  were  Jlarving  on  20K  and  30I.  a  year ;  and 
the>'  were  luickeJ  enough  to  decree  the  more  equal  dif- 
UibntioQ  oi  ihs  loaz'ti  afiJ /jjhes  in  future,  by  providing 
that  Do-miniftcr  of  the  gofpsl,  however  low  in  the  church, 
(hall  henceforward  receive  lefs  than  50I.  per  annum  ;  nor 
any  dignitar)*,  however  highj  more  than  three  tboufanJ  a 
year. 

But  while  the  National  Aflcr.bly  thus   aflumed  the 
Church    Lands  from  their  formar  poiTefljrs,    and  ap- 
propriated theni  to  the  difcbarge  of  thofe  immenfe  pub- 
lic debci)  which  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  former  ad- 
miniftrations  had  incurred,   they  did  not  leave  the  mini-  \ 
&tti  of  religion  to  depend  for  fupport  upon  the  mere 
fpontaneous  will  of  the  people  :  nor  ever  thought  of  re- 
duciug  thera  to  that  ftate  of  abje£l  humility,   which  the 
Apoftate  abovc-a»entioned,  boldly,  though  falfely  aflerts 
to  be  their  prefent  condition.    No !  the)'  were  more  juH 
2nd  vircuous   than  to  do  this.     On  the  contrary,   they 
charged  the  nation  at  large  with  the  falaries   of  the 
-iiliood ;  thus  at  once  enfuring  the  perpetuity  of  the 
.  ment,  and  aboiifliing  a  fyftem  which,   even  in  prote- 
■t  countries  has  been,  and  yet  is,   a  fource  of  endieis 
,  ;/ate3  and  litigations.    The   people  of  France  have 
:.e — for  ever  it  is  hoped  done — with  tythes,  and  every 
zv  fuch   partial,    unequal  mode  of  fapporting  the 
irch  ;  and  tlie  clerg}'   on   thiir   fide,   unincumbered 
h   all   troublefome,  expendve  spj-jcodages   to  their 
o-.Bce,  now  receive  their   payments  from  the  National 
Farid  appropriated   expreflly    for   them,  with  the  fame 
:e  and  facility  as  our  various  civil  officers  under  go- 
rnmeot  in  England  receive  their  refpeftive emoluments. 

"  To  the  nation  belong  religion,  its  minifters,  rcli- 
"  '^'ioas  orders,  and  the  poor.  Your  reprefentatives  have 

"  therefore 
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«*  therefore  decreed,  that  henceforth  the  charges  of  wor- 
"  fliip,  the  jufl-  and  honourable  maintenance  of  the  mi- 
«*  nillers  of  the  altar,  and  of  the  poor,  fliali  be  furnifiied 
<*  from  the  National  Treafiiry ;  they  have  placed  the 
*♦  creditors  of  theclergy  among  the  creditors  of  the  ftatc, 
"  and  carried  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  nation  all  the 
**  expences  in  order  to  anfvver  the  fame  charges."*— 
*♦  What  imports  it  \that  property  (hall  difcharge  your 
"debts  to  the  miniflers  of  religioo,  provided  they 
*'  are  honourably  treated ;  provided  their  falary  removes 
"  them  not  from  their  duty,  but  on  the  contrary  brings 
«*  them  nearer  to  thofe  whom  they  fliould  edify,  inftrud 
'*  and  confole  ?  Where  is  the  example  of  a  people,  who 
*' in  becoming  free,  became  unjuft  towards  them  that 
«»  ferved  them  ;  and  have  we  not  fixed  the  expences  of 
*'  religion,  in  the  firjl  dafs  of  public  expences,  juft  as 
•'you  all  place  religion  itfelf  in  the  firft  rank  of  your 
"  duties  ?"f  "  The  holy  duties  which  religion  enjoins, 
♦'require  undoubtedly,  a  particular  profeffion— a  pro- 
*'  feifion  which  dedicates  a  whole  life  to  fupport  great 
"  truths  by  great  examples.  But  it  ought  not  to  fepa- 
•'  rate  thofe  who  embrace  it  from  the  reft  of  the  citizens  j 
**  the  moral  injiuence  of  religion  ought  to  give  710  political 
*'  infuence  to  its  minifiers.  Therefore  when  labouring  to 
"  regenerate  France,  the  nation  had  a  right  to  refume 
"  thofe  pofleflions,  which  ferved  lefs  for  the  decent  main- 
<*  tenance  of  the  true  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  than  to  con- 
**  ftitute  a  State  iijithiti  a  State^  and  to  promote  a  dangc- 
*•  reus  independence."  J 

Thete 

^i-  See   Chriftie's  Account  of  the   French  Revolution.    Part  i. 
page  103. 

f  Chriftic,  U.  S.  p.  loS.    *:  Chriftie,  p.  roi. 
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Thefc  extrafts  from  the  decrees  and  refolutions  of" 
the  National  Aflembly,  are  fufScieat  to  prove  that  the 
clergy  ia  France  are  by  no  means  in  that  abje£^,  preca- 
rious condition  with  refpeft  to  their  incomes,  which  Mr, 
Burke,  and  his  followers  have  dared  to  aflert.  It  is  the 
Bidiops,  or  what  may  be  called  the  drones  ia  the  ccclefi- 

.al  community,  who  have  any  caufe  whatfoever  to 
complain.  Their  falaries  are  reduced,  but  not  fo  much 
as  to  prevent  them  from  fupporting  every  ufeful  part  of 
the  epifcopai  chara£ler  with  proper  dignity;  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ftipends  of  the  active,  officiating  part  of 
the  clergy,  are  vcr}-  much  advanced,  and  what  yet  adds 
to  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  meafure,  their  ilipends 
are  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  Jutj  they  have  toper- 
fe¥m^  from  50I.  to  1 50I.  per  annuilt,  according  to  the 
populoufncfs  of  their  refpecTive  parifhes.  The  National 
Aflembly  have  alfo  ordered  that  all  prefentation?,  or  fates 
of  livings,  ftiould  beaboliflicd,  and  that  the  minifters  of 
religion  fhould  be  elefted  by  the  free  votes  of  the  pa- 
rifliitoRers;  thinking  (to  ufe  their  own  words^  that  "  by 
""this  means,  religion  will  be  more  cheriflied,  its  influ- 
•*  ence  encreafed,and  a  dofer,  more  affcHionate  conntxion 
"  take  f  lace  het'joeen  the  people  and  the  pallors**  ' 

Of  the  propriety,  or  the  contrar)',  of  this  regulation, 
I  give  no  opinion, — I  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  deter- 
naae. 

HISTORICUS. 
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ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION, 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Conqueft  by  William  I. 


w. 


E  are  now  come  to  that  period  of  the  Englifli 
hrftory,  which  contaminated  the  p\irity  of  the  Englifli 
Conftitution,  or  mode  of  governmenf,  with  a  defpotic 
fpifit J  which  time  has  not  been  able  totally  to  eradicate. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  confeflor,  there  were 
two  candidates  for  the  crown  of  England,  which  always 
had  been  eledive,  and  continued  fo  to  this  laft  Saxon, 
King.  The  one  was  Harold,  an  Englifhman  of  great 
natural  abilities,  much  merit,  and  vaftly  beloved  by  the 
people,  who  had  been  de6led  chief  magiftrate  of  three 
ihires,  Kent,  Suflex,  and  Surrey,  at  the  death  of  his 
father  Earl  Goodwin ;  who,  before  him,  had  held  the  fame- 
offices. 

The  other  was  William  the  baftard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  was  a  man  of  warlike  genius,  and  a  very 
powerful  Prince,  whofe  dominions  being  fituated  oppo- 
fite  to  our  coaft,  rendered  it  more  convenient  for  him, 
than  for  any  other  Prince,,  to  tranfport  an  army  into 
England,  and  confeciuently  to  enflave  the  nation.    For 

which 
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which  reafon,  no  one,  who  was  a  friend  to  his  country, 
would  ever  think  of  electing  a  man,  who-  would  be  fo 
notorioufly  dangerous  to  its  laws,  hberty,  and  conititu- 
tion. 

Indeed  the  dangerous  confequence  of  his  eleAion 
was  io  apparent,  that,  though  the  clergy  had  marked 
William  for  their  man,  yet  they  could  not  hinder  the 
choice  of  Harold:  and  therefore  he  was  elefted  King 
of  England,  by  the  Wittenagemot  or  Parliament;  and 
was  accordingly  crowned  the  next  day  by  the  Archbrfliop 
of  York. 

The  Pope  and  William,  finding  themfclves  fruftra- 
ted  in  all  their  previous  intrigues,  and  fecret  cabals,  m 
obtaining  the  crown  of  England  for  the  latter,  were 
refolved  to  a'tempt  it  by  open  force  ;  but  the  ftates  of 
Normandy  having  refufed  the  Duke  an  aid  of  money  for 
the  undertaking,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
feme  other  means  for  affiftance.  The  Po{>e,  therefore, 
was  now  obliged  to  pull  off  the  maik,  and  declare  openly 
againft  England,  and  make  a  cnifading  bufinefs  of  it; 
which  was  done  with  a  view  to  encourage  individuals 
to  engage  in  the  enterprize.  And  that  all  men  might 
more  plainly  fee  that  William  was  the  champion  of  the 
Church,  he  firft  made  the  Duke  a  prefent  of  a  conl'ecrated 
ftandard,  with  a  golden  Agnus  Dti^  and  one  of  St.  Peter's 
hairs  ;  and  folemnly  excommunicated  every  man  that 
Ihonld  oppofe  lum. 

The  Duke,  on  his  part,  offered  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for,  and  to  be  divided  amongft 
all  thofe  that  (hould  affift  him  in  the  conqueft  ;  by  which 
means  he  engaged  not  only  great  numbers  of  his  o;vn 
fubje^s,  but  many  of  his  neighbours   to  affift  biiu. — 

Thus 
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Ttvus  the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  enabled  to  Ht  oi!t  a 
fleet  andai'my,  with  which  he  invaded  England;  and  on 
the  i4thof  Odober,  1.066,  was  fought  the  ever  memo- 
rable  battle  of  Haftings,  in  which  the  Englifliarmy  was 
routed  and  Kang  Harold  flain ;  which  flung  the  whole 
natioii  into  confufion,  and  loon  after  procured  the  crown 
of  EnglaiiJ  to  WiUiuin., 

Morcar  and  Edwin^  two  brave  OiHcers  who  diftihguifli- 
ed  themfelves  that  day  in   battle,  retired  in  the   night 
wnh  the  bi  oken  remains  of  the  army  to  London,  in  hopes  - 
to  recover  the  people  from  their  fright  andconfternatioa, 
and  to  apply  fome  remedy  to  fo  preffing  an  evil.     Hif- 
torians    obferve,  that,    in   all   probability,  they  would 
have  fucceeded,  if  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  clergy. 
in  London  had  not  broken  all  their  meafures,  by  fecret- 
ly  caballing  amongft  the  people.     Thefe  two   officers,, 
and  fcane  others,  who  were  zealous  friends  to  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  aflembled  the  people,  and  reprefented 
to  them,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  was  to  come  out 
of  that  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion  they  were  in,  and 
immediately  to  cleft  fome  perlbn  to  the  chief  command. 
That  Edgar  Atheling  was   on   the  fpot,  and  one  of  the 
family  of  their  ancient  Kings ;  and   that  no  man   could 
liave  any  juft  objection  againft  his   advancement  to  the 
throne.     That  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  proclaimed  King, 
he  would  fend  orders  to  all  parts  of  the   kingdom   to 
levy  troops  ;  and   that   the  Duke   of  Normandy  fliould 
find  to  his  cofl,  that  the  gaining  a  fingle  battle    was  not 
fufhcient  to  render  him  mailer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to 
fprrit  up  the  people  the  more  to  aftion,  they   put  them 
in  mind  how  they   had   defended  their  country  inch  by 
inch,  againft   the  Danes,  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
bad  at  laft  drove  them   out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  they  would  foon   do  the  fame, 
by  this  new  invader.  The 
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The  clergy  knew  this  was  the  critical  moment,  and 
that  if  they  could  but  keep  things  in  confniion  a  little 
longer,  their  bufinefs  was  done,  and  thererore  they 
openly  oppofed  every  propofal  of  refiftance.  The  de- 
claration of  the  Popem  favour  of  William  was  fv-fficient 
to  induce  all  the  clergy  then  in  London,  with  the  two 
Archbifliops  at  their  head,  to  cabal  araongft  the  people, 
in  order  to  hinder  Edgar's  ekiStion  ;  which  they  fo  eftec- 
tually  did,  that  Morcar  and  Edwin,  feeing  every  pro- 
pofal over  ruled,  and  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  retired  into 
the  north  to  take  their  own  meai'ures. 

They  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  Archbiflicp  of 
Canterbury,  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchefler,  and  the  clergy  aboiii  London,  and  fonve 
fay,  Prince  Edgar  himfelf  (by  their  perfuafion)  went  to 
the  Duke  at  Berkhampftead,  and  there  fworc  fealty  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  already  their  lawful  fovereign. 
Hence  we  may  juftly  fay,  that  the  lives,  liberty,  and 
property,  of  the  people  ot  England,  were  furrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  by  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  clergy.  For  the  city  of  London  following  the 
example  of  the  clergy  furrendered,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  kingdom,  without  any  further  refiftance. 

Thus  William  the  Firft  obtained  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, by  favour  of  the  clerg)'',  and  not  by  the  power  of 
his  fword,  as  they  would  feera  to  intijnate  by  his  firname 
of  Conqueror  ;  a  name  impoled  upon  him  after  his 
death,  by  the  clergy,  in  order  to  Icreen  the  infamy  of 
their  own  actions  from  pofterity,  that  future  generations 
might  afcribe  the  miferable  flate  of  the  people  to  the 
"conqueft  of  William,  and  not  to  the  dark  treachery  of  a 
body  of  men,  who  had,  under  a  maflc  of  religion,  abufed 

every 
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every  triift  of  confidence  repofed  in  them  ;  and  betrayed 
their  flocks,  bound  hand  and  Ibot^  hke  fiieep  to  the 
flaughter. 

From  this  time,  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  walked 
hand  in  hand,  two  M(  nfters,  till  then  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, ;which  are  equally  the  common  enemies  to  man- 
kind, and  have,  at  all  times,  united  againft  every  prin- 
ciple both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty*  This  is  the 
true  origin  of  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  fo 
timch  contended  for  by  fome  of  our  Ecclcliaftie*,  wha 
have  renounce  J  the  pgnaneci  of  popery,  but  would  fain 
retain  both  its  pride  and  iti  power. 

After  the  coroaatbn  of  WiHiara  I.  was  well  over,  in 
the  year  io66,  it  wag  hinted  to  the  citie?,  borough?,  and 
other  incorporated  bodies  of  men  in  the  rural  Tithings, 
that  fi  prefent  to  their  new  King  would  be  acceptable  j 
and  the  King  ///  a  predamation,  confirmed  the  ancient 
rigbte  and  privileges  of  ihc  people,  We  only  mentioD 
this  to  fliew,  that  there  were  incorporated  bodies  of  men 
at  that  time,  and  that  their  incorporated  rights  weie 
acknowledged  by  William  )^imfelf,  before  any  bodies  of" 
men  were  incorporated  by  the  charters  of  the  fuccced* 
ing  kings. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


,  E.xtraB  fr«m  a  Worh^  entitled  StriHurei  *a  a  Pamphlet^ 
colled^  "  Tfjoughti  on.  the.  late  Riots  at  Birmiitgham." 
By  a  mijh  FreehoUer.     Juft  Pvhlijbed, 


L 


(ET  none,  fa3's  he,  abate  of  the  revercBce  with 

.-B'bich  they  have  beea  wont  to  regard  Dr.  Prieftly,  be- 

caufe  the  friends  of  Church  and  State,  have  exiled 

bun  from  his  home,  burned  his  houfe,  fought  to  deftroy 

his   property,   and  ranfacked  his  papers.     He  is  not  the 

only  Philofopher,  not  the  only  Sage,    not  the  only  pious 

Chriftian,  whom  the  friends  of  Chureh  and   State  have 

perfecuted.  For  Socrates  was  pat  to  death  by  the  friends 

of  Church  and  State,     The   philolbpher   Ariftotie  was 

obliged  to  fly  his  country  to  efcape   the  eiFefts  of  the 

zeal  of  the  friends  of  Church  and  Stale.     The  fame  fate 

Anaxagoras  (had  it  not   been  for  a   f>ovverful   patron) 

would  at   an  early   period  have   experienced  from  the 

\' friends  of  Church  and  State.     Our  Saviour   was  crucified 

by  the  friends   of  Church   and  State,       The    Apoftles 

were  pur   to  death,   and   the  primitive  Chrillians  made 

I  martyrs,  hv  the  friends  of  Church  and  State.     Several  of 

the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  reformation  were  banilhed 

their  country',  fent  to  the  gallies,  and  burned  at  the  ftake, 

by  the  friends  of  Church  and  State, 
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A  belief  that  there  were  Antipodes  was  once  deemed 
a  herefy  not  to  be  tolerated  hytljefrifnJs  of  Church  and 
State.  Our  illuftrioiis  countryman  R.'!ger  B^con,  for 
his  ftudies  in  natural  philofophy,  was  thrown  into  prifo;i» 
by  the  friends  of  Church  and  State.  Galileo  was  thrown 
into  that  of  the  Inquilition  for  laying  that  the  earth 
moved,  by  the  friends  of  Church  and  State.  The  e» 
cellent  Grotius,  for  denying  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
was  imprifoned  by  the  friends  of  Church  and  State. 
Locke  was  difhonoured  at  Oxford  by  the  friends  of  Church 
and  State.  Dr.  Clarke  was  put  to  the  alternative  of 
being  Gripped  of  his  preferment,  or  of  difgracing  his ! 
reputation  by  a  quibble,  by  the  frieyids  of  Church  and 
State.  Honell  Whifton,  the  co-ad jutor  and  fucceiTor  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  on  the  charge  of  herefy,  expelled 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge,  by  the  friends  of 
Church  and  States  while  his  fucceflbr,  an  immoral  man, 
and  an  Infidel,  fat  in  it  without  difturbance  from  //^ 
friends^  of  Church  and  State, 

■Sic  tranfit  gloria  mundi  ! 
So  [affci  zvotlilly  ^!sry. 


^; 
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THE  PATRIOT. 


Tiiefday,  September  4. 


Extra^s  from   Lord  MoIefivorih*s  Preface, 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gcntlimerif  ' 


A'. 


S  the  plan  of  your  work  admits  you  to  infert 
extracts  from  fcarce  and  valuable  books,  I  have  tranfcri- 
bed  the  following  paflages  from  the  preface  to  the  great 
Lord  Molefworth's  account  of  Denmark,  and  hope  it 
will  be  acceptable  and  entertainining  to  your  numerous 
readers, 

Bcrhy  July  14.  I  am  Gentlemen,  yours, 

A   CONSTANT  READER. 
tJo.M,  LI  On 
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On  the  athantages  of  travel.,  and  on  the  proper  eduk-atlori 
of  youth,  extracted  from  the  preface  to  Lord  MolrfMorth's 
(tccount  of  Denmark, 

HEALTH  and  liberty,  are  without  difpiite  the 
greateft  natural  bleffings  mankind  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, yet  thefe  bleffings  are  feldom  fufficiently  valued 
whilft  enjoyed,  by  thofe  who  arc  in  pofTeffion  of  them. 
But  as  an  Italian  who  pafTes  a  winter  in  Greenland,  will 
foon  he  convinced  how  much  mifery  he  endures  from  the  j 
want  of  that  genial  warmth  he  enjoyed  in  his  native 
country ;  fo  he  that  knou  s  by  experience  the  trouble  ; 
of  a  languifliing  ficknefs,  or  the  lofs  of  his  Uherty,  will  '' 
foon  be^in  to  have  a  right  notion  of  the  value  of  whst  ; 
iie  once  fcarce  thought  worth  his  notice, 

Want  of  liberty,  is  a  difeafe  in  any  fociety,  like 
want  of  health  in  any  particular  perfon,;  and  as  the  beft 
way  to  underftand  the  nature  of  any  diftemper  aright,  is 
to  view  it  in  feveral  patients,  fince  the  farce  difeafe  may 
proceed  from  different  caufes,  and  put  on  difterent  ap- 
pearances J  fo  the  difordejs  in  fociety  are  beft  perceived 
by  obferving  the  nature  and  efteds  of  them  in  our  feve- 
ral neighbour?.  Travel,  (therefore,  feems  as  neceffary 
to  one  who  defires  to  be  ufeful  to  his  country,  as  prac- 
ticing upon  other  men's  diforders  is  to  make  an  able  pby- 
fician  ;  for  although  a  man  may  fee  too  frequently  the 
mifery  of  fuch  as  are  deprived  of  health,  without  quit- 
ting his  ov/n  country,  yet  thanks  to  providence,  he  mull 
go  out  of  thefe  kingdoms  who  would  know  experimen- 
tally the  want  of  public  LiiiERTY.  He  that  travels 
into  a  climate  iofcded  with  this  terrible  difeafe  (and  he 
-can  fuid  few  that  are  not,)  does  not  only  fee,  but  expe- 
fitnentally  feel  the  grievances  occnfioned  by  it;  fo  as   to 

relilli 


il 
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rcliih  better  upon  his  return  the  freedom  of  his  own  con- 
ftitution,  and  may  make  good  ufe  of  the  expenence  with- 
out  having  paid  too  dear  for  it,  which  indeed  he  Icarcely 


Thus  'lis  a  great,  yet  rare  advantage  to  learn  right- 
,-.  aow  to  prize  health,  without  the  mifery  of  being  fick ; 
but  we  ealily  and  pleafantiy  become  fenlible  of  the  trut 
Vahie  of  hberiy,  by  travelling  into  fuch  countries  as  ^o 
not  enjoy  it.  Now  this  can  b;  done  by  no  nation  fo  con- 
veniently as  the  Engli(h;  for  we  have  many  gentlemen 
whofe  eftates  will  admit  them  either  to  travel  in  perfon, 
or  to  fend  their  fons  abroad  for  a  few  years. 

The  method  indeed  which  has  been  too  generally 
parfued  in  fending  young  gentlemen  abroad,  can  fcarce- 
ly  anfv\er  any  good  or  important  end.  We  fend  them 
out  children,  and  bring  them  home  again  great  boys, 
a"id  the  returns  they  make  are  fuitable  to  their  inexperi- 
enced age.  If  they  acquire  the  languages  it  is  fo  far 
well ;  but  the  more  ufual  acquirements  are  an  afFedni 
foppiflinefs,  and  a  filthy  difeafe.  But  the  travelling; 
here  recommended  is  that  of  me.v,  who  fet  out  well  Sock- 
ed with  knowledge  of  their  own  country,  its  laws  and 
cuflomj,  and  are  sble  to  compare  thefe  with  others.— 
With  fach  knowledge,  travellers  caniiot  fail  of  becoming 
ferviceable  to  the  public,  by  contributing  toward*  the 
improvements  of  our  own  conftitution,  though  without 
"doubt  ii  is  one  of  the  bell  in  the  world. 

It  is  however  as  abfurd  to  think  we  need  not  go 
ibroad  and  leirn  of  others,  becaufe  we  h.ive  perhaps  bet- 
jter  laws  nnd  cuftom?,  as  it  would  be,  not  to  trade  abroad, 
:aufe  we  dwell  in  a  very  plentiful  country.  For  as 
>ur  merchants   bring  many  ufeful  things  from  barren  * 

countries 
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countries,  which  our  own  good  one  does  not  produce  ; 
lb  if  the  fame  care  was  taken  to  fupply  us  with  exa6t 
accounts  of  the  conftitutions  and  manners  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  we  might  without  doubt  find  many  things  for  our 
purpofe,  which  now  our  meer  ignorance  of  keeps  us 
from  being  fenfible  that  we  want* 

But,  admitting  that  our  conflitution  were  fo  perfetTt 
already  as  to  need  no  improvement,  yet  the  befl:  methods 
of  preferving  it  fo,  are  well  worth  an  Englifliman's  en^ 
quiry.  'Tis  true  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  or  their 
good  fortune  have  hitherto  preferved  the  liberties  of  our 
country;  but  we  all  know  what  various  tempefts  it  has 
fuflaincd.  The  perpetual  contefts  between  the  kings 
and  the  people;  the  former  endeavouring  to  acquire 
more  power  than  was  legally  their  due  ;  and  the  latter 
being  obliged  to  oppofe  them  in  order  to  recover,  or 
".'■"f^rve  theivjuft  liberties,  have  been  almoil  in  perpc* 
cij:il  fucceffion.  So  that  all  we  pretended  to  by  the  late 
revolution,  bought  with  fo  great  expence,  was  to  be  as 
we  were,  and  that  every  one  fliould  have  his  own  again; 
the  effecting  of  which  may  be  called  apiece  of  good  luck, 
and  that's  the  hrji  vihkh  can  he/aid  of  it.     But  10  return. 

Travel  will  teach  a  gentleman,  who  makes  a  rigl*t 
ufe  of  it,  by  what  fteps  flavery  has  within  thefe  aco 
years  been  introduced  into  Europe  ;  and  how  moft  of 
the  proteftant,  as  well  as  popiili  countries,  have  in  a 
manner  loft  the  precious  jewel  liberty.  This  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  more  probable  caufe  than  the  enflav- 
ing  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  as  a  preparative  to  that  of 
their  hodies:  for  fmce  (foreign)  princes  think  it  their  in- 
terefts  that  fubjeds  (hould  obey  without  reforve,  and 
all  PRIESTS  who  depend  upon  the  prince,  are  for  their 
own  fakes  obliged  to  promote  what  he  efteems  his  inte  ♦ 

reft; 
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reft;*  'tis  plain  the  EDUCArio.vof  youth,  oa  nvbicb 
is  laid  I  he  very  foundation  ftona  of  public  liherti^  has  been 
of  late  years  committed  to  the  foie  management  of  fuch 
as  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  undermine  it  ;  and  muft  needs 
do  fo,  unlefs  they  will  befalfe  to  their  fortunes,  and  make 
the  chara<aer  of /rzV/,  give  place  to  that  of  true  patriot.  . 

'Tis  confefled  that  in  the  foreign  fchools  and  univer- 
fitie?,  excellent  rules  arc  made  ufe  of,  for  attaining  lan- 
guages and  fciences.  Thcfe  youths  eipccially,  who 
have  been  educated  among  the  Jefuits^  are  remarked  to 
excel  others  of  equal  parts,  inftrufted  clfewhere.  But 
3'et  this  is  only  a  training  \ip  in  tlie  knowledge  of  words 
and  languages,  as  if  the  pupils  were  intended  for  fchool- 

roafters ; 

*  Lord  Molefworth,  in  this  particular  paflr.ge,  bad  the  Cife 
and  behaviour  of  the  Priefts  in  foreign  countries  principally  in  view; 
but  the  juftice  of  the  remark  is  not  confined  to  them  ;  for  in  protefl- 
ant  countries,  proteftani  Bifhops  have  emjUoyed  thetnfelves  in  prov- 
ing t^e  neceffity  and  emolument  of  both  parties.  His  Lordihip  here 
fpeaks  but  of  one,  and  that  niti-.er  in  the  light  of  afuperior  thananally : 
both  parties  have  their  claims  and  privileges,  which  they  exercife  but 
^as  the  cafe  requires.  "  That  clafs  of  cur  fellow  fubje^  (fays  a  fine 
"  writer)  which  miniflerial  dei  ifion  fligmatifes  with  the  name  of 
**  fatrioiic  or  rtfonners,  hath  infmuatcd  that  the  intrigi'es  of  the  cabinet 
"  have  a  tendency  to  arbitary  rule.  On  every  manaeuvre  of  thatcom* 
"  pledlion  the  clerical  powers  in  alliance,  will  of  courfe  be  called 
*' upon  to  execute  their  part  of  the  convention.  Their  province 
"  upon  fuch^  emergencies  will  be <o  keep  religious  enquiry  within  its 
"  due  limits.  If  mea  are  left  free  to  fpeculate  upon  the  genuine  prin- 
"  cipki  of  Chrifliaiiity,  fay  the  politicians,  they  may  come  to  ftum> 
"  b!e  upon  maxims  too  favourable  to  their  civil  rights  and  privi- 
«  leges. 

**  Te  therefore  wis  bave  the  v:atch,  make  it  as  Jure  asynu  cat" 
Viue,  Refie£lions  upon  the  fate  of  the  Clerical  pctiuon  p.  6,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1774. 

LI2 
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•feklVeh';  -w-hilflthe  vveighticr  matters  of  education,  fuch 
as  good  principles,  good   rriorals,  the  improvement  cf 
reafon,  the  love  of  juftice,  of  liberty  and  their  coiintrj,v 
are  either  totally  omitted,  or  very  flightly  recommended. 
They  forget  not   however  to  recommend   frequently, 
what  they  call   the  ^len  of  all  virtues^  w\z,  fuhmijjio? 
to  fuperiors,  and  an  entire,  blind  obedience  to  authority  j' 
without  inftruding  them  in  the   due  meafure  of  ;*>    ra- 
ther teaching  them  that  *tis  beyond  all  bound;.     Thus 
the  ip'irits  of  men,  are  from  the"  beginning  inuied  to 
fubjeclion,  and  deprived  of  the  right  notion,  of  a  gcne- 
roiiis,  n^anly  fr,eedom ;  but  on  the  contrary   have  the-- 
misfortune  to  carry  the  (lavifh  opinions  and  pallive  doc- 
trines taught  them  at  thefe  feminaries,  to  their  grave?. 

Hadthefe  countries  while  they  v/ere  free,  committed' 
the  government  of  their  "youth,  to  phllofophers^  inftesiij 
<:)l priejlsf  they  had  in  all  probability  fecured  themfelves; 
from  the  yoke  of  bondage;  whereas  now,  they  not  on!y| 
endure  ic,  but  even  approve  of  it. -T-7ir«/««  i?t%:p^t'-| 
tujt^  ^c.-^So  much  religion  hath  been  abk^  i^c^ 

T'iie  v.i<.^iv.  ..rid. Romans   inftituted  their  acadeaiies| 
/or  quite  another  purpofe  ;  the  whole  education  of  their 
youth,  tended  to  make  them  as  ufeful  to  the  fociety  thej 
lived  in  as  poflible.     They  v.ere   trained  np   to   labour,. 
to  accuftom  them  to  an  aftive   life.     K'o  vice  wall  n. 
infamous  than  floth  ;  nor  any  one  more  contemptible  :: 
he  who  v/as  too  lazy  and  idle  to  do  all   the  good  in 
power.    The   leiftures  of  their  philofophers   alltci) 
to  quicken  them  up  to  this.     They  recommended  ai; 
all  things  the  love  of  their  country,  the   prefervatior 
its  laws  and  liberty  ;  fubfervient  to  which  they  cnfor 
the  moral  virtues,  fiich  as  Fortitude,  Temperance, 
ilria,    impartial   JuHice,      Hence  proceeded  all  th 
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oble  characters  with  which  their  hiftor'.es  are  adcrneci 
id  hence  it  was  too,  that  their  phildfophers  were  d  ; 
Tvedly  efteerhed  as  the  fupporters  of  the  ftate— Th-y 
id  all  their  dependence  upon  it ;  and  having  no  interelt 
■itliiiift  from  it,  all  their  efforts   were  directed  toward j  ' 
^'.taiuing  and  pronaotingthe  general,  public  good. 

laoagers  of , our  modern  education  h..      r    * 

tzo,  .o  public  fpirited,  for  as  I  have  juil  (hev^-o,  it  h  ■: 
^een  for  the  moft  part  ia  the  hands  of  men  v?ho  have  ^ 
:iftin6t  intereft  from  the  public ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  bt 
vondered  at,  if^  like  the  reil  of  the  world,  they  havt 
jaen  biafled  thereby,  and  have  direfted  their  priacip:.. 
;efigns  towards  the  advaDccroent  of  their  own  fortunei 

To  fsr/e  by-ends,  and  becaufe  prleih  thought  they 

inould  find  their  own  account  in  ir,  they  invented  thole 

ibomiaable  doftrinTS  of  paffive  obedience  zndjusiiitfinur:  *' 

■: — that  the  people  ought  to  pav:;     -'^    :*cdor;e- 

dience 

■    -.  .  lioi^rinesmight  ashisLordihipfuppofesbefiift  ;r 

beyonJ  fea,  yet  they  diJ  not  remain  thsre,  but  were  imported 

:  cv.n  co;in'i7-,  where  they  hecame  very  faCiionable,  and  the 

Is  cf  pel  ticti  orthodoxy  in  ttie  reijn  of  Charles  the  fecond 

;  brother  James.    Lord  Moleiworth-r^o  doubt  eraploj-ed  bis 

-Be  and  eye  fight  to  better  pur|)Gfes  than  either  in  heaving  or  read- 

:r»g  the  Sermons  for  the  30th  of  January,  otherwife  he  would  have 

round  the  truth  of  the  above  remark.     If  however  the  reader  Is  vo: 

a  dov.bt  let  him  turn  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheveral,  at  the  6th  day, 

%"here  he  will  find  a  nriftfbcuricus  coneiftion  of  paffages  in  favour  of 

ti^.3   coclrmes  :n   qceftion ;  brought   forwards  too  by  the   Doi5tor*S 

coqi-fel,  to  prove   thit  he  was  innocent  of  the  chai-ge  laid   aoainft 

the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  that  paflive  t>bedience  and  non 

.;ce  were  tlse  avowed  ilo«5lrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  va- 

.ifihges  might  be  fe!e<a.ed  from  this  o>lle<Slion  to  Ihew  to  what 

-  thefe  if.faraous  do^rines  ware  carried,  but  let  one  which  ^ 

;n  been  quoted  fufnce, — The  Sovereign  Power  is  not  to  be  ne- 

— "N't  fc  r  the^avoiding  of  fcandalj  not  at  the  inftance  of  any 

,  i'  and  of  any  power  upon  earUi,  ncr  for  the  ^c\^i'^'''  -, 
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dience  tt>  a.  limited  government — fall  down  and  worfliip 
the  work  cfi  their  own  hands,  as  if  it  dropped  from  hea- 
vea/j  together  with  other  as  profitable  dotflrines,  which 
they  ought  to  bs  alharaed  of.  For  this  notion  of  jus 
aivnum  of  Kings  was  never  known  in  thefe  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  '^till  the  latter  ages  ofjiavery.  Even 
in  the  eaftern  coxintries,.  though  they  adore  their  Kings 
as  Gods,  \et  they  never  fancied  iheir  right  to  reign  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  Heaven. 

I  do  not  mean  to  refleft  on  the  order  which  gene- 
rally has  the  government  oi our  youth;  we  have  hnc! 
the  experience  of  many  among  them,  who  have  givt-n 
proof  of  a  freer  education  and  more  \ifeful  learning.  T 
only  lament  the  ill  contrivance  of  their  conilitution ;  for 
while  inter^ft  drawi  oneway,  and  honefty  another,  'lis 
fcarcely  to  be  expefted  that 'men  fliould  hold  out  againit 
fuch  temptations,  unlefs  they  be  more  gifted  with  ho- 
neily  than  the  generality  of  mankind  are.  Whereas, 
if  they  were  once  fet  upon  the  fame  footing  the  philofo- 
phers  were,  we  (hould  foon  fee  the  fpirit  of  the  philofo- 
phers  revive  again  in  them. 

The  conftitutioij  of  our  univerfxties  as  to  learning, 
/eems  as  unfortunately  regulated  as  it  is  to  politics.  We 
receive  the  diredlion  of  our  ftudies  there,  from  ftatutes 
made  by  thofe  who  had  quite  different  notions  and  tafte 
for  learning,  thaa  what  the  world  has  at  prefent.    Now 

It 


"  tenancc  of  the  llv€s  or  Hherties  either  of  ourfelves  or  others :  nor  for 
**  the  defence  of  religion;  nor  for  the  prcfervation  of    Church  at /■;% 
*'  State,  no  nor  yet  it  that  could  be  imagined  pofllble  for  the  Silva-  ' 
**  tion  of  a  Soul,    no  nor  for  the    Redemption  of  the    whole 

«  world." 

Dr,  Sanderfons  works,         ;.; 
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;t  feems  as  ridiculous  to  take  patterns  for  the  genteel 
leirning  of  this  age,  from  the  old  fafliicned  learning  of 
the  times  when  the  univerfity  ftatutes  were  compiled, 
as  it  would  be  for  one  who  wiflied  to  appear  well  drefled 
at  court  now,  to  have  his  fuit  made  after  the  fa(l)icn  of 
Henry  the  VIIl's  days.  But  'tis  of  yet  worfe  confequence 
for  the  prejudices  and.  wrong  notions,  the  ftifFnefs  and 
pofitivenels  in  opinion,  the  litigioufncfs  and  wranglirt; 
which  the  old  fyftem  breeds ;  befules  the  narrcwnefs  of 
fpirit,  and  impatience  of  contradiction,  which  are  often 
the  effects  of  a  monadic  life,  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  get  rid  of;  fo  that  until  they  are  filed  off  by  con- 
verlation  with  the  world,  a  man's  learning  does  but 
make  him  more  ufelefs  and  uofit  for  fociety, 

t  dare  appeal  to   cortinnon   ^xperiehce  whether   the 

moiT:  excellent  men  m  our  church,  be  not  for  the  moft 

part  fach  as  have  been  converfant  with  the  world.     The 

great  difference   between  thefe,  and  others  of  narrow, 

[opinionated  tempers,  caufed  by  thier  monk-like  educa- 

[tion  is   difcernible  to  all,  and  puts  it  beyond  a  doubr, 

Ithat  fuch  as  have   feen  molt,  (of  what  profeffion  focver 

Ithcymay  be,)  prove  the  raoil  honeft  and  virtuous  men, 

|and  fittcit   for  foctety  :  that  they  embrace   better,  more 

liberal  notions  relating  to   the  public ;  weigh  opinions 

sfore  they  adopt  them ;  have  a  larger  flock  of  charity  ; 

L  clearer  method  of  diftinguifliing  between  juft  and  xm- 

[iuft ;  \mderitand  the  Laws  of  our  country  better,  and 

|fce  privileges,  tlie  frailties  and  imperfcc^ons  of  hun^nu 

Inture.     All  thefe  too  in  a  degree  far  excelling  the  moil 

[ealou?,  learned  perfon  who  has  been   brought  up  in  his 

pel!,  and  is  thereby  what  is   called   a  Bigot,  ftiff  in   his 

^'pinion  merely  becaufe  he  has  been  ufed  to  it,  and  afliair.' 

[d  of  bemg  capable  of  cha'iging  his  fentiment5. 
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Thus  I  have  touched  upon  the    mode  of  education 
neceflary  to  the  beginning  and   finifliing  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  to  be  ufeful  to  his  countiy,  which  I  fiippofe  to  be 
the  principal  end  of  education.     I    cannot   but   believe, 
that  if  in  our  fchools,  youth  were   taught  to  imderftand 
the  meaning  ot  the  authors   they  are   made   to   read,  as 
well  as  the  mere   fyntax   of  the   words :  if  there  was  as 
much  care  taken  to  inculcate  the  good    maxims,  and  re- 
commend the  noble  characters,  the  old  hiftorians  are  fo 
full  of,  as  there  is  to   drive   into   their   heads  the  true 
grammar  of  them,   and   the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  our 
youth  would  turn  cut  much  better.     If  in  our  Univerfi- 
ties  a  proportionable  care  was  taken  to  turnilh  the  pupils 
v.ith    noble    and    generous   learning;   if  after  this  they 
were  duly  informed  of  the   laws,  cuflom?,  and  interells 
of  their  own  country,    trained  up  in  good   converfarion, 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  an  ardent  love  of  rational  liberty, 
and    then  fent  abroad  wheti  the  heat  of  j-ouih  is  abated, 
and  their  judgments  ripe  enough  to  make  obiervations  : 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  with  this  mode  of  education,  a' 
very    moderate  underflanding  might   do  wonders :  and 'I 
their  returning  home  well  informed  of  the   Conilitut-on 
cf  other  countries,    would  make  them  more  itfolute  to| 
maintain  their  own. 


It  was  not  to  learn  foreign  languages  that  t".;e  Gree 
and  Roman  youths  went  to  the   academies  and  le(5ture«^ 
of  the   antient   philofophers.     It  was  not  then,  as  it-ia 
now  too  common  with  us,  when  the  charai^er  of  a  feho* 
lar  is  to  be  Ikilled  in  words;  or  that  of  a  j)hilofopher 
be  well  vei  fed   in  dark  term?,  and  ufelefs  fubtleties, 
which  feme   have  fo  far   perverted  the  ufes  of  learniMgj|" 
that  a  man  niay  be  reputed  a  moft    profound  fcholar  of 
ph'lor)phtr,  and   be^  at  the  fame  time  the  niorrufe'efs- 
treuiuie  in  the  woild.     No  '  it  was  to  It-arn  wh-.n,  and 

how. 
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"ho'vv  to  fpeak  pertinently  ;  how  to  atfl  like  a  man  ;  to 
iiibJue  the  evil  paffions ;  to  be  public  fpirited;  to  defpife 
torments,  reproach,  and  the  fmiles  of  Princes,  or  their 
frowns  if  they  flood  between  them  and  their  duty.  This 
jnode  of  education  produced  men  of  another  ftamp  from 
what  now  appears  upon  thetheatre  of  the  world  ;  fuch 
as  we  are  fcarce  worthy  to  mention,  and  mull  never  hope 
to  imitate,  till  a  limilar  mode  of  education  is  again  adop- 
ted. This  however  in  cnflaved  countries  is  never  likely 
to  happen,  fo  long  as  the  ecclefiafties,  who  have  an  oppo. 
fite  intereft,  keep  not  only  the  education  of  the  young, 
but  alfo  the  confciences  of  the  old  men  in  their  owu 
lands. 

To   conclude — a   confidering  Englifii  traveller  will 

ind  by  experience,  that  at  prefent  nothing  is  fo  generally 

ludied  by  the   Princes  of  the  world,  as  the  art  of  war, 

[nd  the  keeping  of  their  own  countries  in  the  defired  fub- 

jftion ;  the   arts  of  peace,   whereby   the  ^ncreafe  and 

lirofperity  of  their  fubjedls   might  he.  promoted,   being 

lither  totally  neglefted  or  faintly   profecuted.     He  will 

^fo  be  convinced  what  great  reafon  he  has  to  blefs  God 

j>r  his  being  born,  and  continuing  a/rr^-w^v.      He  will 

r.knowledge  that  the  lecuring   this   ineftimablc  bltffing, 

pd  tranfmitting  it   to   the    latefl  poflerity  is  a  duty  he 

jv.es  to  his   country;  the   right   performance  of  which 

l»es  in  a  great  meafure  depend   upon  a  good  education 

our  youth,  and  the  prefervation  of  che  Conflitution 

an  its  true  and  natural  bafis, 


O^ 
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.Y  defign  in  this  treatife,  is  to  enquire  wh 
ther,  taking  men  fuch  as  they  are,  and  laws  fuch  as  th( 
may  be  made,  it  is  not  poffible  to  eftablifh  fome  jviflantf 
certain  rule  for  the  adminiftraticn  of  a  free  Hate ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  my  refearch  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  unite 
what  right  permits,  with  w^hat  policy  prefcribes,  that 
juftice  and  utility  may  not  be  feparated. 

I  fiiall  enter  on  my  enquiry  without  faying  any  thinf 
of  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  if  I  am  alk'. 
whether  I  am  a  prince  or  a  lawgiver,  that  I  write  on  p 
litics,  I  fliall  anfwer  neither,  and  for  that  reafon  I  a; 
a  political  writer.  If  I  were  a  prince  or  a  lawgiver, 
fliould  not  wafte  in  theory,  the  time  which  I  ought  to  env  ^ 
ploy  in  practice  :  I  would  adl,  or  I  would  remain  filcnt>  j 

Born  a  citizen  of  a  free  flate,  and  as -fuch,  a  mciv 
ber  of  its  fovereignty,  however  weak  the  influence  of  m 
voice  may  prove  in  the  determination  of  public  affa'r: 
the  right  of  voting  on  fuch  occafions,  impofes  on  m 
the  duty  of  informing  myfelf  on  the  fubjctSt ;  and  1  an 
happy,  whenever  I  meditate  on  different  gGvernment 
to  find  that  my  refearches  always  afford  mc  new  re^:, 
to  admire  that  of  my  own  country, 

5tf 
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SUBJECT    OF    THE    FIRST    SOOK. 

Man  is  born  free,  and  yet  we  fee  him  every  where 
in  chains :  and  thofe  who  believe  themfelves  the  mallera 
of  others,  ceafe  not  to  be  even  greater  flaves  than  the 
people  they  govern.  Hotv  this  happens  I  am  ignorant; 
but  if  I  am  alked  what  renders  it  legal,  I  believe  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  refolve  the  queftion. 

If  I  were  only  io  conlider  force  and  the  cffeds  of  it, 
I  (hould  fay  that,  when  a  nation  is  conftrained  to  obey, 
and  does  obey,  it  does  well ;  but  whenever  it  can  throw 
off  its  yoke,  and  does  throw  it  off,  it  does  better.  The 
people  may  certainly  ufe  for  the  recovery-  of  their  liber- 
ty, the  fame  means  that  were  employed  to  derive  them 
of  it :  it  was  either  intended  to  hi  recovered  or  not  to  be 
torn  from  them. 

The  fecial  order  is  a  facred  right  which  ferves  for 
the  bafis  of  all  others :  yet  this  right  comes  not  from 
nature :  it  is  founded  on  conventions.  The  queftion  is, 
what  thofe  conventions  are  ?     But  before  I  come  to  the' 

I  point,  I  muft  eftablifU  the  principles  which  I  intend  to 

[  proceed  upon. 

Oftbefirft  Societies, 

The  earlieft  and  the  only  natural  focieties  were  fami- 
jlies  ;  yet  the  children  remained  attached  to  the  father 
10  longer  than  they  had  occaGon  for  his  protection.  As 
foon  as  that  occafion  ceafed,  the  bond  of  nature  was  dif- 
folved  ;  and  the  child  exempt  from  the  obedience  he 
)wed  the  father,  and  the  father  from  the  duties  he  owed 
le  child,  entered  equally  into  a  flate  of  independence. 

If 
Mm 
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If  they  continued  to  refide  together,  it  was  not  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  natural,  bat  a  voluntary  union;  and 
the  family  was  maintained  by  a  convention. 

This  common  liberty  is  aconfequencerefuhing  from 
the  nature  of  man.  His  firft  law  is  that  of  felf  preferva- 
tion,  his  firft  cares  thofe  which  he  owes  to  himfelf;  and 
as  foon  as  he  has  attained  the  age  of  reafon,  he  being 
the  only  judge  of  the  means  proper  to  preferve  him,  be- 
comes at  onc-c  his  .own  mailer. 

It  appears  that  domeftic  focieties  were  the  flril  mo- 
dels on  which  political  iocieties  were  formed.  The 
chief  reprefents  the  father  of  the  family,  the  children 
the  people;  and  all  being  born  equal  and  free,  they  in 
cither  cafe  alienate  their  natural  libeity  in  order  to  ob- 
tain what  is  more  necefTary  to  their  welfare.  All  the 
difference  between  the  two  focieties  is,  that,  in  the  gra-  j 
tification  which  paternal  tendernefs  derives  from  a  cor.- 
fciousnefs  of  benefiting  thofe  who  are  the  objccfis  of  it, 
makes  a  full  amends  to  the  father  for  the  care  he  beftows 
on  the  children;  while,  in  a  ftate,  the  pleafure  of  com- 
manding fupplics  the  place  of  that  love  which  the  chief 
does  not  (eel  for  the  people. 

Grotius  denies  that  all  human  power  is  eftabliflied  far 
the  benefit  of  thofe  who  are  governed  ;  and  he  infta;' 
llavery  in  proof  or  his  aflTertion  :  but  his  conftant   m; ; 
«er  of  reafoning  is  to  eftablilli  the  right   by  the  a^.    ^    u 
more  fatisfaftory  mode  might   be   employed,  but  none 
more  favourable  to  tyrants. 

It  is  doubtful  according  to  Grotius,  whether  tlie 
whole  human  race  belong  to  about  one  hundred  men, 
or  this  hundred  n^en  to  the  human  race  ;  and  he  aj^peaiij 

*-  thrciigho»3^:| 
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nighout  his  book  to  incline  to  the  former  opinion. — 
i  a;s  is  alfo  the  idea  of  Hobbs  :  fo  that  according  to 
them,  mankind  is  divided  imo  herds  like  cattle  ;  each 
herd  having  its  mafter,  who  protects  in  order  to  devour- 
it. 

As  the  herdfinan  is  of  a  nature  fuperior  to-  that  of 
his  cattle,  fo  the  herdfmen  of  men,  are  of  a  nature  fu- 
perior to  their  people.  So  reafoned  according  to  PbHo's 
account,  the  Emperor  Caligula  ;  who  concluded  very 
jufdy,  from  aoalogfi  that  either  King?  were  Gods,  of- 
McQ  were  Beaftc*. 

The  reafoning  of  Caligula  comes  juft  to  the  fame 
point  as  that  ofGaoTius  and  Hobbs  :  and  Aristotle 
faid,  before  any  of  them,  that  men  are  not  naturally 
eq-u^l,  but  that  foroe  are  born  for  flavery  and  others  for 
dominion. 

Aristotle,  though  in  generala  found  reafoner,  has 

[in  this  inftance  miftaken  the   efFe6l  for  the  caufe.     No- 

Ithing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  men  who  are  born  in 

flaveiy,  are  born  for  flavery ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 

Iflaves  become  fo  debafed  by  their  chains,  as  to  l<)fe  even 

jthe  defire  of  breaking  from  them  ;  they  love  their  fervi- 

|tude,  even  as  the  companions  of  Ulysses  loved  their 

Jrutiftinefs.     But  if  there  are  fome   who  are  flives  by 

lature,  the  reafon  i?,  that  men  were  at  firfl  made  flaves 

bgainfi  nature.     Force  made  the  firft  flaves ;  and  flavery 

by  degrading  and  corrupting   its  viftims,    perpetuated 

Iheir  bondage. 

I  have  not  faid  any  thing.of  Kinor  Adam,  or  Emperor 
foAH,  the  father  of  three  great  monarchs,  who  parted 

univerfe  amongft  thera,  like  the  children  of  Saturx 
i-hom  tliey  are   by  many  fuppofed  to  be,    I  exped  to 

hi 
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be  applauded  for  this  moderation  j  becaufe  as  I  am  dc- 
fcended  in  a  direct  line  from  one  of  thefc  princes,  and 
perhaps  from  the  eldeft  branch,*  who  can  tell  whether, 
in  the  verification  of  titles,  I  might  not  find  myfelf  one 
of  the  legitimate  Kings  of  human  nature  ?  However  it 
be,  we  can  difcover  nothing  but  that  Adam  was  fove- 
reign  of  the  world,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  of  his 
ifland,  becaufe  he  was  its  only  inhabitant:  and  the  hap- 
pieft  circumftance  attending  the  empire  was,  that  the 
monarch  was  fccure  on  his  throne,  having  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  rebellion?,    wars,  and  confpiracies. 

Of  the  rig  ht  of  theflroHgtfl, 

The  (Irongeft  are  not  yet  fufficiently  flrong  to  enfurfl| 
them  the  continual  mafterlliip,  unlefs  they  find  means' 
of  transforming  force  into  right  and  obedience  into  duty. 

From  the  right  of  the  ftrongcf^,  right  takes  an  ironi- 
cal appearance,  and  is  rarely  eihbliftied  as  a  principle. 
But  how  fliall  we  explain  the  term  ?  Force  is  a  phyfical 
power,  and  I  do  not  fee  what  morality  can  reAilt  from 
its  efFe£ts.  To  yield  to  force  is  an  act  of  neceflity,  not 
of  inclination;  or  it  is  at  beft  only  an  aft  of  prudence, 
in  what  fenfe  then,  can  it  be  an  aft  of  duty  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  exigence  of  this 
pretended  right,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  arife  from  it  but 
inexplicable  nonfenfe  :  for  if  Vv-c  admit  that  force  confti- 
tutes  right,  the  efteft  changes   with  the  caufe;  and  all 

force 

*  This  is  an  admirable  fatire  on  the  ridiculous  and  abfurd  doc 
trine  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  of  the   liight  of  Fatherbtod,  fo  ably  an-   I 
fwered  and  refuted  by  the  iramorul  Locke.  Tdtoft. 
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force  which  overcomes  the  former  poflTeflbr,  fucceeds  to 
its  right ;  as  foon  as  men  can  difobey  with  impunity, 
they  can  lawfully  ;  and  becaufe  the  ftrongeft  has  always 
reafon  on  his  fide,  ftrength  is  the  only  thin^  men  Ihould 
feek  to  acquire.  But  what  fort  of  right  is  that,  vrhich 
perilhes  with  the  force  that  gave  it  exiftence  ?  If  it  is 
necelTary  to  obey  by  force,  there  can  be  no  occafion  to 
obey  from  duty  ;  aiid  when  force  is  no  more,  all  obliga- 
tion ceafes  with  it :  fo  that  this  right  of  the  ftrongeft  adds 
nothing  to  the  right  of  force,  but  is  indeed  an  unmean- 
ing term,  . 

If  in  faying,  let  us  ohey  the  po-vaerful^  they  mean  to 
fay,  let  us  yield  to  force,  the  precept  is  good,  but  it  i« 
fuperfluous,  for  it  never  is  or  can  be  violated. 

All  power  we  arc  told  comes  from  God.  I  grant  it 
does ;  but  all  difeafes  likewife  come  from  the  fame  hand, 
and  yet  who  ever  forbad  us  to  call  in  a  phyfician  ?  If 
a  robber  fu  rprizes  me  in  the  dark  recefs  of  a  wood,  is  it 
ncceflary  that  I  (hould  not  only  give  them  my  purfe, 
when  forced  to  do  fo  ;  but  am  I  in  confcience  obliged 
to  give  it  him,  though  I  fliould  be  in  a  fituation  to  lub- 
due,  or  efcape  from  him  ?  The  fatt  is,  the  piftol 
which  he  holds  is  his  power  and  his  right. 

We  muft  grant  therefore  that  force  does  not  confti- 
ftute  right,  and  that  obedience  is  only  due  to  the  legiti- 
mate powers.    Thus  every  thing  refers  to  my  firft  quef- 

ROUSSEAU. 
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ON   THE    ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Conqueft  by  William  I. 
(continued  trom  page  338) 


I. 


,N  the  year  1068,  the  King  openly  declared,  the 
tyrannical  principles  upon  which  he  intendedto  govern  the 
Kingdom,  by  so  aft  which  could  not  be  miftaken.  And 
that  was  by  impofing,  by  his  own  authority,  without  the 
confent  of  Parliament,  or  any  body  of  men  eleded  by 
the  people,  what  the  ancient  Hiftorians  call  an  intolera* 
ble  tribute ;  which  fome  have  confounded  with  a  tax  cal- 
led Danegeld  ;  however  it  is  no  matter  what  they  call  it, 
it  was  taxing  the  fubje£l  without  the  confent  of  Parlia- 
ment.* From  this  time,  all  confidence  vaniflied,  between 

the 

*  This  was  the  great  compla'nt  which  brought  on  all  the  trou- 
bles and  misfortunes  of  Charles  I.  and  in  the  end  coft  him  his  life. 
But  we  would  alk  here,  where  is  the  diffeicnce  between  a  King  of 
England  '<  taxing  his  fubjedls  without  confent  of  Parliament,"  and 
taxing  them  nviih  the  confent  of  Parliament;  which  parliament  the 
King  or  his  Minifter  can  influence  as  he  pleafes,  to  approve  of  war 
or  peace,  and  to  vote  fuch  fupplies  as  may  be  requred;  no  matter 
liow  grievous  or  burdenfome,  nor  for  what  bafe  or  corrupt  purpofes 
they  are  granted ;  one  would  think  that  the  latter  method  is  equally 
epprejjlve,  and  deferving  of  reprobation ;  for  being  done  with  a  feeni- 
ing  legal  ty,  and  under  a  form  and  femblance  cf  fo«/;'jVir/;'i5«a /procedure, 

the 
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the  King  and  the  Englifli  ;  who  now   fa'.v   plainly  they 
had  no  fecurity,  either  for  their  perfoas,  or  property. 

And  they  were  not  niiftaken  ;  forfoon  after,  the  King 
feifed  upon  the  eft-ites  of  fuch  as  he  had  realbn  to  fufpe».% 
and  imprifoned  their  perlbns  at  his  pleafure.  And,  in 
order  to  keep  the  nation  more  in  fubjesTtion  to  his  will, 
he  built  caftles  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  girri- 
foned  them  with  Norman  foldiets.  Afcer  this  he  obliged 
them  to  deliver  up  all  their  arms,  f.nd  forbade  them  the 
ufc  of  fire  and  candle,  after  the  evening  bell  had  rung 
eight  o'clock.  Yet  notwithftanding  allthtfe  precaution?, 
the  King  could  not  prevent  many  cmirpiracies,  and  fonie 
attempts  to  recover  their  liberty;  but  which,  being  fiiif- 
trated,  only  ferved  to  make  their  condition  the  more  in- 
tolerable. 

The  King,  at  firft,  feems  to  have  been  inclined  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  Sovereign  authority  in  the  State, 

and 

the  people  are  made  parties  to  their  cwa  oppreflion,  and  the  groff;Il 
iofuhsare  added  :o  the  heavieft  ir.jur  es;  but  as  Horace  fays, 

"  Lccviu:  fit  fxUientia  <j-u'.cquld  corrigtre  esl  nejas. —  If'b.t  tai't  he 
tur^d  mujl  bt  endurtd." 

It  was  fubmitted  to  under  the  Norman  Tyrant;  the  bleffed  Martyr 
thought  lie  had  an  equal  right  to  make  free  with  the  pockets  of  his 
people  ;  but  they  convinced  him  to  his  forrow  of  an  old  Englifh 
Saw  which  proclaims,  "ihat  onj  man  may  nt'jrt  J-iJcty  Jltal  a  borfe,  than 
tuiGther  look  ^ver  a  hedge."  And  we  are  told,  a  certain  other  great 
perfonage  of  phus  memory,  has  been  frecjuenty  heard  to  fay  tliat 
'♦  Char.'es  the  fi'fl  "Mas  a  very  good  King  but  be  did  not  inoiv  bciv  to  go- 
I  vent  by  a  Parliament ," 

"  Tyranny"  fays  a  celebrated  writer  "  is  known  not  by  the  foil 
[but  by  the  fruits.     And  the  hardeft  flaveiies  liave  been  fuffered 
[where  the  forms  of  a  free  conftitution  remain,  but  where  a  fpiric  of 
[ufiice,  L-berty,  and  Virtue,  exiils  no  more."  Th*  Ediryrs. 
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and  the  internal  police  of  the  country.  With  regard  to 
the  firft,  he  was  refolved,  by  an  arbitary  power,  to  keep 
it  in  his  own  hands,  and  make  his  edi6ls  carry  the  force 
of  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  ele6tive  power,  in  the 
Saxon  Parliaments,  which  he  was  determined  to  abolifh, 
and  not  to  fiifFer  them  to  meet  and  controul  his  afls  of 
State.  So  thit,  by  this  means,  he  ufurped  an  abfolute 
power  over  the  lives,  and  property  of  his  fubjetfls,  by 
not  permitting  the  Hoafe  of  Commons,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  common  council,  to  aflemble,'  which  was  the 
true  cavife  of  the  conteil- between  the  King  and  his  peo- 
ple. But  with  refpecl  to  the  internal  police  of  the  coun- 
try, fofaras  relates  to  the  iceepingof  the  peace,  and  do- 
ing juftice  between  man  and  man  ;  we  apprehend  he-had 
fome  intention  of  continuing  it  upon  the <>ld  Saxon  foun- 
dation, as  it  was  veiled  by  them  in  the  people  cf  the  re- 
fpedive  tithings.  However,  the  only  reafon  we  have  to 
fuppofe  this,  is,  'becaufe  he  did  not  deftroy  the  eledive 
power  of  the  people,  in  the  towns  and  rural  tiihings  till 
the  year  1070  ;  which  was  four  years  after  his  coronation. 

The  King  was  a  man  of  too  much  penetration  not  to 
fee  after  what  had  happened,  that  by  continuing  the 
towns  and  rural  divifions  incorporated,  he  continued  fo 
many  enernies  incorporated,  and  united  their  ftrengtU 
againft  him.felf,  except  he  could  hive  perfuaded  the 
Englifli,  to  have  been  fatisfied  to  walk  in  a  narrower  cir- 
cle, and  confine  themfelves  merely  to  keep  the  peace  in  > 
their  refpedive  divifions.  But  when  the  King  found  the 
Englilh  were  calling  in  foreign  aid,  and  efpecially  the 
Danes,  who  had  great  pretenfions  to  the  crown  and  much 
natural  intereft  in  the  country,  he  plainly  faw  that  all 
temporizing  matters  were  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore  rc«< 
folved,  in  the  year   J070,  to  deftroy  the  elective  power 

of 
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of  the  people,   root  and  branch;  and  confequently  to 
diflblve  all  incorporated  bodies. 

For  the  better  execution  of  this  dcfign,  he  previoufly 
put  his  garrifons  and  fortifications  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
offence  and  defence ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  had  an  ar- 
my of  Normans  in  the  field,  ready  to  march  againff  all 
difobedient  oppofition.  He  then  publiflied  an  abfolute 
order,  forbidding  all  elections  in  every  town  and  rural 
divilion  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  putting  his-  finger 
upon  the  great  artery  of  the  conftitution,  and  ftoppicg 
the  circulation  of  all  power  ariCng  from  the  Saxon  prin- 
I  ciples  of  government  ;  which  in  a  moment  extingUifli- 
ed  all  appearance  of  the  life  of  liberty  in  this  land, 
j  This  aftion  hiftorians  would  endeavour  to  hide,  by 
flightly  paffing  it  over;  with  only  obferving,  that  he 
fuddenly  removed  the  Englifh  from  fuch  pofts,  as  gave 
them  any  power  and  influence  over  their  countrymen. 

As  all  ofBces  and  authority  in  the  interior  depart- 
[mcnis  of  the  ftatc,  fprung  from  the  people,  it  is  very 
svident,  thnt  by  th=ir  eleftive  power  now  being  abolilhed, 
llhc  names  of  the  offices,  and  officers  proreeding  from 
I  thence,  muft  likewife  be  aboliflied.  For,  it  is  acknow- 
,lc»'ged  by  all  authors,  that  from  this  time,  we  hear  no 
iiore  of  the  Saxon  Eahkrmen^  and  Thanes^  which  were 
Ititles  of  offices  and  not  tiies  of  honour.  But  from  this 
leriod  there  appeared  a  new  order  of  men,  with  new 
iuthority,  derived  from  the  King  ;  which  were  entitled 
founts,  Vilcounts,  Barons,  Vavafours,  Efquires,  and 
thers  ;  names  taken  from  the  Norman  and  French 
tongue. 

It  was  out  of  thefe  orders  of  men,  whofe  titles  were 
)f  honour,  and  not  titles  of  o^zt^  to  which   we   muft 

add 
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add  the  clergy,  that  the  king  formed  his  afllftants,  in  the 
execution  of  his  new  plan  of  Government  ;  under  which 
England  was  held  in  (lavery  and  bondage  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feven  years.  He  placed  the  legiflative 
authority  in  himfclf  and  a  great  council,  compofed  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  nobility  of  the  realm  (the 
latter  of  which  were  of  his  creation)  all  luhjeA  to  his 
own  fummons,  and  he  generally  aflenibled  this  great 
council,  three  times  a  year ;  at  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and 
Whitfuntide.  And  from  many  circumiiances,  it  appears 
that  the  King  admitted  a  right  in  this  body  of  men,  to 
confcnt  to  fuch  laws  as  fliould  be  binding  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

Whoever  gives  hiiTifelf  a  moment's  refle<5lion  upon  the 
nature  of  this  great  council,  muft  fee  that,  t^'thiKinjj 
created  all  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  yet  the  Pope  nomi- 
nated all  the  dignified  Clergy  to  their  Bifliopricks,  Ab- 
beys, and  other  benefices  ;  which  gave  them  a  title  to 
their  feats,  in  the  legiflative  authority.  And  confeqnently, 
the  roman  Pontiff,  a  foreigner  at  the  head  of  the  Hierar- 
chj',  had  perhaps  more  influence  in  making  the  laws  of 
England,  than  the  King  and  all  his  temporal  Lords  ; 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  clergy  fliould  incline 
thofe  laws,  to  pillage  the  people,  in  the  nianner  they  did, 
for  fo  many  ages. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  it  wn? 
under  his  own  diredlion  ;  he  appointed  all  the  officers 
that  were  to  prefide  over  the  people,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary ;  and  norninated  his  Normaa  Counts  to  be  gover- 
nors o\"er  the  fliires ;  from  whence  they  took  the  name 
of  counties.  A  Count  was  theathe  highefl:  title  of  ho- 
nour, in  England  j  for   the   King  himfelf  being  only  a 

Puke, 
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Duke,  in  Normandy,  would  not  admit  of  any  title  equal 

to  himielf. 

Jc  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Saxons  to  fet  a  part  a  quan- 
tity of  had,  tor  the  public  fervice ;  which  was  rented 
out,  and  accounted  for  in  ti  e  department  to  which  it  be- 
onged.  The  crown  under  the  Saxon  Kings  had  many 
of  thefe  lands,  which  were  applied  to  pay  the  ordinary 
expence  of  government ;  and  we  apprehend  it  to  have 
been  the  fame  in  the  fliires,  to  bear  the  expence  of  the 
Qiire  mlitia,  and  other  exigencies  of  the  internal  police 
of  the  (hires.  From  whence  it  came,  that,  at  the  diiro- 
ution  of  the  old  government  of  the  fliires,  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  th^t  he  hardly 
cnew  how  to  difpofe  of  it.  This  land  he  divided  into 
anois  and  Baronies,  and  gave  them  away  to  his  Nor- 
inan  nobility,*  gentry,  and  clergy,  who  held  them  as 

efs  of  the  crown  :  from  whence  came  our  court  barcnp, 
inaaor  courts,  and  court  leets.  As  to  the  internal  po- 
lice of  the  country,  he  placed  it  m  the  hands  of  officers 

f  his  own  making. 

Thus 


*  H<*rs  we  \ct  (.le.iily  the  Origin  of  the    imraeni'e,    overgrown 

jnded  property  of  our  race  of  Nobles,  and   rich  Commoners,  a 

IghC  founded   in  murder,  defo'.ation,  rapine,  and   profcription  of 

le  firft  owners  and  holders  of  the  landed  property  in  this  liingdotn 

jnong  our  Saxon  aircertors  ;  and  by  this  we  may  eafily   trace  ths 

leans  by  w  hitli  our  Nobility  are  at  this  tnomenl  not  only  ir.  poffeiri- 

of  ons  branch  of  the  Legiflature  by  hereditary  claim ;  'but  by 

lich  they  have  alfo  monopolized,  with  the  adJiiion  of  a  few  rich 

bmmoncr?,    the   majority  cf  vo-as  in  the    Houfe  cf  Canmom,  which 

le  to  tell,  is  barefacedly  called  the  reprefentation  of  the  fcopfe. 

Iiis  we  pledge  ourfelves  to  prove  to  the  S.rfisfadlion  of  our  readei-s 

Ith'S  courfe  of  this  work,  and  indeed  of  a  few  more  numbers. 

The  Editors. 
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Thus  King  William  thefirft  deftroyed  all  the  eletflive 
power,  conftitutionally  placed  in  the  people  of  England, 
and  reverfed  the  Saxon  form  of  government  which  was 
founded  on  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  eftablifli- 
ed  an  arbitrary  power  in  himfelf ;  confequently  from 
this  time,  all  power,  authority  and  honour  in  the  flate, 
defcended  from  the  King,  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  fubjeft  were  at  his  mercy.  With  this  defpotic  rule 
he  continued  to  govern  England,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
one  years,  when  he  died  ;  and  left  the  crown  by  his  will 
to  his  fecond  Ion,  William,  who  fucceeded  him  by  the 
name  of  William  the  Second;  and  afcended  the  throne, 
in  the  year  1087. 

^To  he  continued.) 


ESSAY  ON  FACTIONS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentlemen, 


I 


View  with  the  moft  heartfelf  fatisfaftion,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  your  truly  laudable  and  well  condufted  work, 
and  anticipate  with  infinite  delight  the  innumerable  and 
extenfive  advantages  which  the  public  in  Great  Britain 
muft  ere  long  inevitably  derive  from  it.  This  countr)' 
has  produced  as  great  and  good  men,  and  as  genuine 
Patriots^  as  any  nation  could  ever  boaft,  and  the  great  ntiif- 
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fortune,  which  you  feem  fo  defirous  and  fo  capable  of  do- 
ing away,  or  at  leaft  of  ameliorating  and  -leflening  is, 
and  has  hitherto  been,  that  the'  price  of  the  works  of 
the  mofV  eminent  authors,  on  the  fubjecis  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  has  been  ever  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
pockets  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To  convey  the 
beft  and  brighteil  paOages  from  each  and  every  of  ;hem 
tliro'  fo  ufeful  and  entertaining  a  medium  as  your  mif- 
cellany,  muft  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  mind 
j  attached  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

I  admire  particularly  the  very  plain  and  obvious  me- 
[thod  you  have  adopted  to  (hew  the  vaft  importance  to  fo- 
Iciety,  of  duly  attending  to  the  u/e  of  words,  contrafted 
[with  the  truly  alarming,  and  pernicious  tendency,  of  the 
zhufe  of  them  ;  and   this  you  have  powerfully  evinced. 
En  the  feveral  eflays  you  have  publjflied,  ox  the  con- 
stitution : — than  which,  fcarce  any  one  word  in  our 
jcrvous  and   copious   language,  has   been,  or  is  daily, 
Inore  extenfive'.y  abufed,  and  that  for  the  moll  flagitious 
>f  all  purpofes. 

There  is  another  word  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing 
It  its  efFeCli  a:id  eonfequences,  v/hich  in  my  opinion 
iqually  defences  the  ferious  and  attentive  confideratioa 
If  the  public,  as  to  ih^  u/e  and  aiu/e  of  it:  and  their 
Ireat  care  in  dete*£ting  the  mifipplication  of  it,  on  par- 
Icular  occafions,  of  weight  and  moment  to  the  real  inte- 
fftf  ol  2.  free  people » 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  word  Factiox 

prry  am  I  to  obferve  that  it  is  always  applied,  and  too 
kneral'y  allowed,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  that  clafs 
I  men,  who  either  in  parliament,  or  out  of  it,  oppofe 
meafures  of  the  court,  and  its  adherents :  whereas, 
Nn 
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as  that  great  man,  Lord  Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  very 
juflly  oblerved,  *'  The  foundation  of  all  other  faHions 
is  thcfa^ion  at  court."  Abfurd  as  are  the  principles 
and  notions,  on  which  the  doftrine  oi  arbitrary  power  is  , 
eftablifhed,  there  have  been  ever  in  this  country  found 
many  to  adopt  it.  The  vulgar  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
be  deceived,  and  this  nation  has  ever  produced  a  num- 
ber of  bad  citizens,  who,  prone  to  be  corrupted,  have 
been  the  ready  tools  of  wicked  miniflers,  and  the  zealous 
partizans  in  a  caiife  big  with  the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  dellrudion  of  that  felicity,  which  the  individuals  of 
this  country  have  for  feme  years  enjoyed. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  an  able  writer,  **  That  there 
may  be  a  faftion  for  the  crown  as  well  as  againft  it,  and 
confpiracies  ^g^mii  freedom  as  well  as  ^gzxnik prerogative.'''' 
Whoever  attempts  to  remove  the  limitations  neceflary  to 
render  monarchy  confifcent  with  liberty,  are  rebels  in 
the  vcorft  fenfe ;  rebels  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  reafon,  and  the  law  of  God. 
Can  there  be  fuch  men  ?  Was  I  to  put  the  qucflion  to 
my  heart  it  would  anfwer,  that  it  was  impoflible  there 
fhould  be  fuch.  But  the  annals  of  this  country  have  a 
fliameful  tale  to  tell,  that  fuch  a  faction  has  ever  exifted 
in  this  flate,  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our  prefent  con- 
ititution. 

This  faction  has  not  only  prevented  the  eftabliftiing 
any  regular  fyftem  to  preferveand  improve  our  liberties; 
but  lie  at  this  time  in  wait  for  the  firlT:  opportunity  that 
the  imperfections  of  this  government  may  give  them,  to 
deilroy  thofe  rights,  which  have  been  purchafed  by  the 
toil  and  blood  ot  the  moft  exalted  individuals  tliat  ever 
adorned  humanit}\  To  fliew  the  caufes  of  fo  great 
malignancy,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 

a: 
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are  in  every  fociety  a  number  of  men  to  whoni  tyranny 
is  ta  fome  meafure  profitable ;  men  devoid  of  every  vir- 
tue and  qualification,  rcquifite  to  rife  in  a  free  ftate. 
The  emoluments  and  favours  they  gain  for  fupporting 
tyrannv,  are  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  obtain 
diiVmctioiis,  which  in  every  equal  government  are  the  re- 
Avard  of  public  fer\Mce.  The  felfifn  afi'cdions  of  thefe 
men,  exalted  above  worthier  citizens,  fancy  a  recom- 
peiKC  in  this  exaltation  ample  enough  for  the  facrifice  of 
their  liberty.  To  avoid  the  cenfure  of  injured  pofterity, 
their  children  are  biought  up  in  the  doftrine  of  a  necef- 
fary  fervitude,  and  are  taught  to  regard  the  champions 
of  liberty  as  the  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  mankind. — 
Hence  is  produced  a  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who  having 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  flavery,  become  the 
deluded  inilruments  of  all  the  villainous  purpofes  of 
mean  ambition. 

Some  there  are,  who  envying  the  reputation  which 
illuftrious  characters  have  acquired,  bend  their  endea- 
vours to  deftroy  the  genuine  notions  of  virtue  and  public 
utility,  on  which  the  fame  of  great  men  is  built.  Others 
whofe  affections  are  of  fo  bafe  an  alloy  that  they  envy 
the  independency  which  every  individual  of  this  country 
may  enjoy,  and  would  willingly  forfeit  that  natural  pri- 
vilege to  fuperior  tyrants,  provided  they  might  have  the 
power  of  domineering  over  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 

Others  again  who  have  drudged  throughwhat  is  cal- 
led a  regular  education,  with  much  learning,  or  rather 
reading,  but  without  judgment  to  have  acquired  real 
knowledge,  become  a  magazine  of  other  men's  conceits, 
and  commence  the  difciples  of  the  firfl  dodrine  which  ac- 
cident flings  in  their  way.  Thefefcholars,  in  the  purfuit 
of  fcience,  lofe  the  diftindions  of  common  fenfe,  aod 

arc 
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are  as  obftinjtely  fixed  in  the  prejudices  of  the  authors 
with  whom  they  have  converfed,  as  if  thefe  prejudices 
were  the  produce  of  their  own  imaginations.  Hence  pro- 
ceed thofe  oppolite  opinions,  among  the  fpeculative  part 
of  mankind,  in  regard  to  popular  and  monarchial  privileger. 
All  men  can  acquire  the  jargon  oi  terms,  but  the  depths 
of  fcience  are  only  to  be  attained  by  genius*  The  great- 
er portion  of  ignorance  there  msy  be  in  a  difputant,  the 
more  reludant  he  is  to  give  way  to  reafoning  that  contra- 
difts  the  borrowed  opinions  which  he  has  taken  in  the 
grofs;  he  looks  with  a  fovereign  contempt  on  bis  anta- 
gonij},  not  bccaufe  he  can  confute  his  arguments,  but 
becaufe  his  arguments  contradi<St  the  tenets  that  have 
been  laid  down  by  Hobbs,  and  other  writers  of  that 
ftamp.  Unequal  to  the  combat,  he  Ikirmiflies  at  a  dif- 
tance,  wilfully  converfes  in  generals,  and  never  enters 
into  thofe  particulars  which  may  inveftigate  the  fubjeft. 
Men  like  thefe,  without  the  defire  of  attaining  truth, 
wrangle  but  for  vif^ory;  and  if  they  have  fenfe  enough 
to  fee  their  miHakes,  they  never  have  candour  enough 
<  to  acknowledge  them. 

To  {hew  that  the  foregoing  thoughts  are  not  chime- 
rical, but  on  the  contrary  founded  in  reality,  I  beg  leave 
to  relate  a  few  fa£ts  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  pious  reign,  which  prove  the  exiftence  of  a 
court  fa^llon  that  has  lince  fliook  the  conflitution  of 
this  country  to  its  bafe,  and  which,  if  not  counteracted, 
it  is  to  be  feared  may  toofoon  totally  deftroy  it. 

**  On  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1760,  the  venerable 
"  George  the  Second,  died.  The  circumftances  of  his 
*•.  death  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  As  to 
"  the  fucceflbr,  the  effcdts  of  the  wickednefs  of  his  advi- 
"  fcrs  have  been,  and  are  Itill,  too  deeply  felt,  to  bede- 

"  fcribed 
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**  fcribed  in  any  terms  adequate  to  the  injuries  commit- 
"  ted.  Pofterity  in  a  fubfequent  age,  when  truth  may 
*'  be  fpoken,  and  the  motives  of  men  laid  open,  will  be 
*'  aftoniflied  at  the  conduift  of  their  anceftors  at  that  pe- 
"  riod, 

"  Two  days  after  the  King's  acceffion,  the  Earl  of  Bute 
"  was  introduced  into  the  privy  council;  and  at  the  fame 
"  time  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  ftruck 
"  out  of  the  liturgy.  Another  circumftance  not  lefs  re- 
"  markable,  immediately  fucceeded ;  this  was,  Lord  Bute 
*'  was  made  ranger  of  Richmond  Park,  in  the  room  of 
"  the  princefs  Amelia,  (.the  King's  own  aunt)  who  was 
'*  turned  out,. 

**^  It  was  the  fixed  defign  of  the  party,  which  the 
new  King  brought  with  him  from  Leicefter  Houfe,  to 
"  remove  the  minifters  and  conclude  the  war  ;*  but  the 
**  tide  of  popularity  ran  foftrongin  favour  of  both,  they 
"■  were  obliged  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  their  defign 
**  until  they  had  prepared  the  nation  to  receive  it.  For 
'*  this  purpofe  a  great  number  of  writers  were  employed 
to  calumniate  the  late  King,  the  Duke  of  Cumberiandj 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  and  all  the  whigs, 

*'  Tlie  late  King  was"  reviled  for  the  affeftion  he  had 
fliewn  to  his  native  country  (Hanover),  for  his  love 
"  of  female  fociety,f  and  for  his  attachment  to  the 
♦*  whigs. 

N  n  2  "  The 

*-  The  King  is  made  to  acknowledge  in  Nov.  1-63,  in  hi- 
fpeecb  to  parliament,  "  The  re-eilablilhment  of  the  public  tTTia- 
quillity -zuaj  ;£»«  first  great  obje^  of  my  reign."  But  upon  what 
terms  ?     Reader  thou  wilt  fee  hereafter ! ! ! ! ! 

f  After  the  death  ofQ^een  Caroline,  he  was  fond  of  a  gamear 
cards  in  an  eveniDg  with  theCouateflesofFsMBBOEE;  AtsERMASLr. 
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"  The  Duke  was  charged  with  inhumanity  ;  he  was 
"  ftiled  '  a  Prince  that  dehghteth  in  blood',  becaufe  the 
"  Princefs  of  Wales  had  fome  time  before  conceived  a 
*'  jealoufy  of  his  popularity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
*'  unjuft  then  this  fufpicion  :  there  was  not  a  perfon  in 
**  the  kingdom  more  firmly  attached  to  the  rights  of  her 
"fon. 

"  The  Whigs  were  called  Republicans,  although 
"  many  of  them  had  exhaufted  their  fortunes  in  fupport 
*'  of  the  monarchy. 

*'  Smolkt,  Mallett,  Francis^  Hume,  Murphy,  Mauduit, 
**  and  many  others  were  the  inftruments  employed  upon 
"this  occafion.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  fum  paid  to 
"  thefe,  and  other  hired  writers,  during  the  firft  three 
*•  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  exceeded  thirty  thou- 
*'  fand  pounds.  And  the  printing  charges  amounted  to 
"  more  than  twice  that  fum.  In  facilirating  the  views 
*•  of  the  party,  the  money  was  well  laid  out;  for  the 
"  nation  was  completely  duped.  And  as  to  the  few 
"  who  might  attempt  to  undeceive  the  public,  there  was 
*'  z.  political  judge  ready  to  punifli  thtir  temerity. 

**  A  perfon  at  this  time  (thirty  years  fubfequent) 
**  may  very  rationally  aik,  if  there  were  any  Engliflimen 
**  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  thefe  bale  aflertions. — 
"  The  queftion  indeed  is  natural.  And  if  the  anfwer 
**  correfponds  with  truth,  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  fuch 
**  was  the  induftry  ufed  in  writing  and  circulating  thefe 
"  doiSrines,  that  the  new  King's  faflion,  in  a  ftiort  time, 
<*  had  their  defenders  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
"  kingdom. 

"  Da 

anJ  other  ladies. — Poor  Gentleman !  reafoiiable  men  would  thiiik 
his  mig'u  be  allowed  even  in  a  King. 
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*  Do  not  the  foregoing  fafls  indifputab'.y  prove  to 
**  every  impartial  mind  in  the  prefent  day,  the  truth  of 
"  Lord  Chatham's  obrer\'ation,  viz.  *  that  the  foundation 
*'  of  all  other  faflions  is  the  faction  at  Court.* 

*'  RUSSELL." 


BOROUGH  REPRESENTA  TIOX. 

AGMONDESHAM, 

Political  Characler —  X  HIS  Borough,  which  inciuJes 
in  its  limits  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  place  which  bears 
the  above  name,  is  wholly  the  property-  of  William 
Drake  Efq.  of  Shardeloes,  near  this  place.  Sir  William 
Drake,  Bart,  bought  it  of  Charles  the  IL  Ic  is  one  of 
thofe  towns  which  admit  rf  no  oppcf.ticn  ;  for  none 
can  be  made  where  no  political  will  n  enjoyed,  and 
where  the  privilege  of  franchife  is  only  the  neceffity  of 
obedience.  The  only  vice,  therefore,  inherent  in  this 
Corporation,  is  that  which  attends  all  thofe  places  re- 
prefented  at  the  difcre:ion  of  one  individual,  mileadof 
the  free  confent  of  the  whole  community  of  the  Bo- 
rough. 

Original  Reprefcnlatlon — This  Borough  having  returned 
Co  Parliament  28,   44.,  35,  Edward  I.  a^d  i,  and  8,  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  JI.  intermitted  fending  for  the  fame  period  as  Great 
Marlow,  until  it  was  reftored  like  it  by  peiiiiou. 

Right  of  EIcHioji — vvas  rcfalved  by  the  Houfe,  De- 
cember 11,  1680,  and  December  i,  1705,  to  bs  in  the 
inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot  only.  Retum'.ng  olliJcis 
are  the  conftables  of  the  Lord's  Leet. , 

Nurnher  of  Platers — are  reduced  from  130,  to  70. 
Patron  of  the  Borough—S^WWdim  Drake,  Efq. 

HIGH  WYCOMB, 

PoUtica}  CharaSler — Although  this  Borough  is  one 
of  the  largeft  towns  in  Biickinghamiliire,  the  right  of 
Eleftion  is  in  the  Corporation  only,  and  which  con fifts 
of  lefs  thin  50  members,  the  greateft  part  of  whoii)  are 
non-refulent.  The  patronage  had,  for  above  a  century, 
been  poflcffed  by  Edmund  Waller,*  Efq.  of  Ilallbarn,. 
near  Beaconsfield  :  but  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  who 
has  a  feat  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  wbofe  family  re- 
ceive from  this  town  the  title  of  Baron,  has  for  near  30 
years,  poflefled  the  influence  of  returning  one  member; 
and  at  the  laft  general  Eleftion  he  had  the  addrefs  to  fc- 
cure  the  whole.  An  oppofition  was  however  made  by 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  John  Dafliwood,  B.ut.  upon  Mr. 
Waller's  intereft  :  but  the  intereft  of  the  Marquis  pre- 
vailed ;  the  numbers  upon  the  poll  being 

For  the  Earl  of  Wycoir.b,         34 
Sir  John  Jervi?,  26 

Mr.  Dafli.vooii,  22 


Or. 


A  near  defcendent  cf  Waller  the  celcbiated  poet 
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Orlgmal  Reprefattation — This  Borough  has  returned 
to  Parliamen:  ever  fince  a8,  of  Edward  I. 

Corporation. — It  had  a  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  and  by  charter  of  James  I.  has  now  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, two  bailiffs,  la  aldermen,  and -a  town  clerk. 

Rl^t  of  EleSllon — ^is  in  the  m^yor,  bai'.iSfs  and  bui"- 
gertes  not  receiving  alms, 

Nitmhtr  of  P'itttt'-^^^* 

Patron  oftbe  JJoro^j^— Marquis  of  Lanfdovvn, 

The  three  folloviing  rtfolutions   are  inferted  to  Jhevj 
"johat   mean    artifices  corruption     and  influence  ivill 
dc/cenJf  in  order  to  oltaln  a  m.yoritf  infuch  venal  Boroughs, 

March  17th,  i.'jii.'^zso'LV^X)^  nemlne  contradkentey 
:hat  it  appears  to  this  Houfe,  that  in  an  entry  of  Bur- 
jcfles  made  at  the  Borough  of'  Cheping  IFycomh^  in  the 
:ounty  of  Bucks,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  171 7,  there  has 
>e€n  an  erafure  lately  made,  and  the  name  of  Captaiu 
'*aget  inferted  without  any  legal  authority. 

II.  Resolved,  «rw/W  contradicente^  that  it  appears 
3  this  Houfe,  that  in  an  entry  of  Burgefles  made  at  th^ 
iorough  of  Cheping  Mycomh^  dated  the  26th  September, 
723,  an  erasure  has  been  made,  whereby  the  name  of 
>avid  Shilfore,  a  burgefs  in  the  faid  Borough  is  erazed. 

m.  Resolved,  nemlne  contradlceutey   that  Sampfon 
''tjly,  and  John  JVidincr,  who  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
«  late  eleclion  of  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  the  prefent  Par- 
•ment,  for  the  faid  Borough  of  Cheping  Pfycoml,  (hav- 

■  ■  i"g 
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\\^o  no  pretence  to  be  burgeffbs  of  the  faid  Borougb,  bi. 
under  a  charter  of  James  11.  which  was  never  acceptc 
or  enrolled;  have  no  right  of  voting  in  elections  of  bn; 
gelTes  to  ferve  in  Parl'ament  for  the  laid  Borough. 


REMARKS  ON  MEN  AND  MEASURES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Potior  vifa  cjl  perlculofa  Uhertas  quieto  fervitio.    Sahiji 

GENTLEMEN, 

^/\_S  EngU{limenand/z//y6<7r/£r/ofthefl:ate  inwhiLii 
we  exitl,  we  are  entitled  to  make  our  free  remark?,  and 
to  point  out,  the  impolicy  of  any  merfurc  which  from  its 
appearance  threatens  to  be  of  injury,  to  that  ftate  and 
our  intereft?.  Minifters  and  thofe  of  their  faiflion  may 
term  this  fedltlon^  afpirlt  offanatkifm^  or  by  what  other 
application  they  think  proper  to  denominate  it ;  bur, 
when  we  fee  the  profperity  of  a  great  nation  at  flak 
and  its  wealth  facrificed  at  theflirine  of  thcirvoluptudtu- 
nefs,  it  is  almoft  time  we  fliould  confider  the  alarming 
fjtuation  to  which  we  are  fo  nearly  approachi.ig  ;  and  the 
fatal  confequences '  which  will  be  the  atit-ndant  of  fuch 
circumftanccs.  When  Jlavoy  and  dcfpot:fm  are  upheld 
by  the  venal  pens  of  tho  took  o^party^  wq  ccunot  be  too 

mnch 
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nuch  upon  our  guard  ;  and  when  we  affert,  and  refolve 

;o  prefe've  inviolate,  our  moft  glorious,  privileges   from 

p'edations  and  arts  of  the  defigning,  which  have 

.vreiied  with  fo  much  trouble  and  fliughter  from 

the  hands  of  tyrants,  let  the  oppreffor  term  it,  fcdltioK^ 

--  '  -■  whatever  name  bethinks  proper  ;  we  are  certainly 

.ed  by  fo  doing,  as  it  is  our  birthright,  and?in  luch 

:aie3  forbearance  woiild  be   rather  confidered  as  a  crime 

than  a  virtue. 

The  happinefs  and  good  government  of  a  people, 
cooGll  in  the  virtues  and  difcretion  of  its  minifters; 
whenever  there  is  difcovered  a  failing  of  thefe  q-jalities 
Ml  their  pair,  then  happinefs  and  good  government  may 
be  confidered  to  be  in  a  declining  itate. 

That  many  evils  exift  io  our  prefent  fyCem,  no  per. 
[on  can  with  truth  deny,  from  which  caufes,  the  ears  o 
ninifters  flioulcnot  be  deaf  to  the  fupplicationsof  the  peo- 
[)le  ;  nothing  ftirs  up  a  flame  of  refentment  more  than 
roDtemjjt,  which  refentment  may  perhaps,  exceed  all 
x>unds  of  moderation.  If  we  are  that  happy  people, 
»hich  fome  would  infinuate  us  to  be,  I  aik  them  fimply 
n  what  does  cur  happinefs  confift,  which  they  fo  much 
X)aIlof?  Does  it  confift  in  being  overburthened  with 
axes  r  or  does  it  confift  in  ozr  virtuous  oflicers  of  the 
>**g  ^yjjQ  becoming  bankrupts  in  their  forttines,  from 
he  fnares  of  play,  undertake  charitably  to  fill  thofe  of- 
fces  that  they  may  retr.eve  their  broken  finances  at  the 
rxpence  of  the  people.  *'  Without  much  political  faga- 
city,  or  an  extraord-nary  depth  of  obfervation,  wc 
need  only  mark  how  the  principal  departments  of  the 

*  ftate  are  beftowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the  true 

*  caufc  of  erery  mifchief  that  befals  us."* 

Gc-tlerKtH 


Ju:iius. 
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Gentlemen^  I  now  beg  leave  to  ccmplirrentyoi:,  upt 
the  eftabliftiing  of  a  work,  which  will  gain  you  immor- 
tal honour,  by  every  true  friend  to  liberty;  a  woik! 
which  from  the  principles  it  is  intended  to  contain,  will 
be  produftive  of  every  beneficial  and  good  end;  it  will 
help  to  extirpate  many  of  the  unenlightened  notions 
which  the  vulgar  are  too  apt  to  form,  ariling  from  de- 
fers in  education ;  and  while  it  helps  to  clear  the  mift 
from  their  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  alio  teaches  them  that 
moderation  and  humility  in  principles,  which  every  good 
citizen  ought  ilriftly  to  obferve. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
July  \,  179^.  Yours,  &:c. 


THE 
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ON    THE    ENGLISH   CONSTITUTJON. 


n  William  the  Second  to  the  reftoration  of  the  Conftitution,  hj 
the  great  Charter,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 


w, 


ILLI  AM  the  Second  '.vas  hated,  both  by  the 
rraans  and  Englilli,  as  a  perfeift  brute,  in  his  behavi- 
:  and  manners.  It  is  remarked,  that  he  governed 
;,felf  neither  by  religion,  honourf  nonhonefly.     Such 

.  charafter  as  this  would  not  contribute  much  to  the  re- 

' -.ration  of  a  government,  founded  upon  the  common 
/.\ts  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  the  Englifli  were  very 

lappy,  ia  the  fortunate  arrow  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel, 

who 
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who  fliot  hiro  through  the  heart,  at  a  hunting  match ;  * 
2nd  thus  relieved  the  world  of  his  tyranny,  after  a  reiga 
-of  twelve  years. 

It  was  happy  for  England,  that  Henry  the  Firft,  who 
fucceeded  his  brother  William,  found  himfelf  in  a  very 
critical  fituation,  between  his  defire  of  having  a  crown, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  He  was  the  youngel't 
fon  of  Williara  the  Firit,  and  born  in  Engl.ind  ;  which 
was  his  only  pretenfion  to  the  crown,  in  oppofition  to  hi:. 
elder  brother  Robert,  who  was  abfent  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
which  gave  Henry  a  great  advantnge  o\'cr  him. 

T3iit 

*  As  many  of  out-  reailers  mny  be  fuppofeJ  not  to  have  re.ui  li. 
ilillory  of  Englnnd,  and  therefore n'ay  conceive  that  Tynel  vohinta- 
rily  killeJ  this  Defpot,  we  take  the  hberty  of  fubjolnhis  ^  note  eK- 
pianatory  of  che  biifmefs,  by  a  fliort  exti  iitl  of  the  tranfadion  as  re»- 
lalecl  by  hiftorians.    The  favourite   amufenient  of  ihis  Kuir  (Wil- 
liam kufus)  was  hunting.    Xhe  new  forefl  was  generally  tlie  (cene 
o^'his  fpoit.     One  ilay  as  he  was  mounting  his  horfe.to  take  his  cuf- 
tomary  amui'^ment,  he  is  faiJ  to  have  been  flopped  by  .i  monk,  who 
warned  him,  from  fome  dreams  lie  had  the  night  before,  to  al)ftaiii 
from  that  day's  cliverfion.     Rufis,  fmiling  at  his  fiiperftition,  (.; 
dered  him  to  be  paid  for  his  zc.i!,  but  dsfired  him  to  have  more  ;'. 
vourable  dreams  for  the  I'u'ure.     Thus,  fetting  forward,  he  be'; 
the  chace,  attended  by  Walter  Tyne",  a  French  Knight,  famous  foi 
archery,  who  always  accompanied  him  in  thefe  excnrfions.    To- 
wards funfet,  they  found  thernfeives  feparated  ficm  the  reft  of  thi , 
retinue,  and -the  King  difmounted,  either  ihrough  fatigue  or  in  ^■ 
peclation  of  a  frelh  hotfe,     Jufl  at  that  inflant,  a  flag  boiuided  o 
before  him,  and  RufnS,  dnnvijig  his  bow,    wounded  the  anhu; 
yet  not  fo  mortally  but  that  it  fled,  while  the  King  followed  in  lioj;. 
of  feeing  it  fall.     As  the  fettingfun  beamed  in  his  face,  he  held  up  1. 
Ii;md  before  his  eyes,  and  flood  in  that  pofture,  when  Tyrrel,  wl 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit,  let  fly  an  arrow,  wlii 
glancing  from  a  tree,  llruck  the  king  to  the  heart.     He  dropp; 
dead  inftantaneoufly,  while  the  innocent  author  of  his  death,  ter 
fied  at  the  accident,  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  haflened  to  the  fea  fhoi 
e:nbarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  crufaJe  that  was  then  fetting 
Out  for  Jerufaiem.— — 2"/!/^  EJ'uon, 
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But  Henry's  beft  title  was  the  fa'voax  of  thi  propk i 
V,  noin  he  affembled  together,  {populo  unlr.>erf»)  as  fay 
feverul  hiilorians.  In  this  aflTembly  he  prorni(eJ  to  abo- 
lifii  all  rigorous  laws  made  by  his  father  and  his  brother, 
that  he  would  reftore  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confcflbr  ; 
in  ftiorr,  he  promifed  to  reftore  the  formo/goverr.menr, 
as  eftablifhed  under  the  Saxon  monarchy.  This  decla- 
ration met  with  general  applaufe,  and  gained  him  tlie 
fupport  of  the  people  which  he  wanted,  and  this  is  what 
Pome  call  the  election  of  Henry  the  Firft.  However,  Ui 
ihat  as  it  will,  with  the  fupport  of  the  people,  he  over- 
ruled all  oppofition,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Englandt 
hree  days  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  W<ir»anv.. 

Though  Heniy  had,  by  this  means-,    obtained  tl:c 

fown,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  fecure  in  the  polTciri-in 

►fit;  lince  he  well  knew  his  brother  Robert,  would  he. 

lOth  able  and  willing  to  conteft  it  with  the  fword,  when- 

ver  he  arrived  at  his  Norman  dominions.     And  there- 

Iwe  h«  wa3  under  a  neceiEty  of  fortifying  himfclf,  by. 

Ibtainbg  the  afTtsftions  of  all  his  Englilh  fiibje£ts ;  and  ^ 

lanvincing  them,  by  undoubted  facts,  that  he   intended 

>  govern  the  kingdom,  agreeably  to  his  former  decla- 

ttion.. 

To  manifeft  this  his  intention,  he  alTembled  together 
e  great  Council  (as  all  agree)  wh'ch  was  e.bblilhed  by 
slather;  and  fomq  fay,  the  commons  came  lo  this  a  f- 
mbly;  v.hich  is  not  unlikely,  though  uncertain.  How- 
er,  it  was  in  this  aiTembly  that  he  renounced  all  un- 
ft  prerogatives,  ufurped  by  the  two  late  Kings ;  abo- 
iicd  many  grievous  taxes ;  and  reftoreJ  the  laws  of 
Iward  the  ConfcfTor  as  the  ia;v  of  the  land;  uhich  fe- 

ired  to  tae  peaple  their  perfous  and  property.     Th:» 
3  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  Normr-ns,  who  there- 
by. 
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by  gained  a  title  to  their  eftates  by  law ;  and  no  longer 
held  them  at  the  pleafure  of  the  King;  it  alfo  united  the 
Englifli  and  Normans  in  one  point  of  intereft ;  which  af- 
terwards contributed  much  to  the  reftoration  of  the  En- 
giifh  conftitution. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  all  tyrants,  to  confider  every  thing 
they  have  a  power  to  take  as  their  own  by  right;  and 
we  may  obferve  that  molt  of  our  Kings,  after  what  is 
commonly  called  the  conqueft,  talk  in  that  ftile;  for  in 
their  written  charters,  they  give  and  grant  as  a  new  thing 
what  the  people  of  England  had  enjoyed  for  fix  hundred 
years  before.  For  what  they  grant  in  writing  refers 
plainly,  by  their  own  words,  to  the  antient  cuftora  of 
the  people ;  and  therefore  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  thofe 
v/ritten  charters  could  be  underftood  by  any  man  to  be 
the  origin  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  appears  ftrange 
to  me,  and,  indeed,  feems  too  great  an  abfurdity  to 
ip.ention. 

When  William  the  Firft  came  to  the  crown,  nobody 
had  any  concern  in  the  tranfaftion,  but  the  Clergy  and 
the  city  of  London  ;  to  whom  he  promifed  in  general 
terms,  to  preferve  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  city  of  London,  in  thefe  words :  "  William, 
*'  King,  greet  William,  and  Godfrey,  their  Portgrcve 
*'  (or  chief  Magiftrate)  and  all  the  Borough -men  with* 
**  out  London  ;  1  will  that  you  enjoy  all  the  laws  andcuf- 
"  toms  you  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  King  Edward." 

But  Henry  the  Firft  did  more  than  promife  ;  for  he 
in  fome  meafure  reftored  the  eledive  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, within  the  city  of  London,  as  appears  by  his  cha> 
ter  to  them  in  thefe  words :  *'  Know  ye  that  I  have  grant* 
*'  cd  to  my  citizens  of  London,  to  hold  Middlefex  to 

«'  farm 
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"  farm  for  three  hundred  pounds,  upon  account  to  them 
*'  and  their  heirs ;  io  that  the  faid  citizens,  fliall  place  as 
'*  flieriff'.vhom  they  will  of  theuifelves ;  and  fhall  place 
**  whomfoever,  or  fuch  one  as  they  will  of  themfelves, 
for  keeping  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  plead- 
ing of  the  lame,  and  none  other  (hall  be  juftics  over 
"  the  faid  men  of  London.  And  further  there  fiiall  be 
no  mi&enning  (or  raifunderllanding)  in  the  Huftings, 
"  nor  in  the  Folk-Mote  (that  is  in  the  general  aflembly 
**^  of  the  people),  nor  in  any  other  pleas  within  the  city. 
"  And  the  Huiiings  may  fit  once  a  week,  that  is  to  fay 
en  Monday." 

Henr)-  like^'ife  granted  a  charter  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, in  which  he  promifes  to  reftore  the  antient  form 
of  government,  with  all  the  rights,  franchifes,  z~  i  pri- 
vileges of  the  people;  which  afterwards  fervea  as  the 
great  ground  work  of  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  ob- 
tained from  King  John.  But  fo  careful  had  the  enemies 
of  public  liberty  been  to  deftroy  thefe  authentic  vouch- 
ers, of  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  Englifh  peuple, 
that  there  was  only  one  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  And  what  made  the  recovery  of  this  charter  the 
more  valuable  was,  that  it  was  given  voluntarily  by  Hen- 
ry, only  thirty  two  years  after  the  conqueft  (as  it  is  cal- 
ed)j  when  moil  men  then  living,  muft  remember  both 
e  lofs  of  their  liberties,  and  his  promife  to  reftore  the 
^xon  form  of  government,  which  was  offered  as  a  con- 
iitiou  for  their  affiftance  to  Henr;-,  in  obtaining  the 
jZlfown.  And  had  England  continued  a  feparate  kingdom 
rom  Normandy,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
n  all  probability,  the  Englifh  Conftitution  would  have  re- 
overed  its  ancient  purity.  However,  from  this  time, 
he  ConlVitution  began  to  revive  and  emerge  from  that. 

load 
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load  of  oppreffion  which  it  had  laboured  under  for  the 
fpace  of  thirty-two  years. 

In  the  difputes  for  the  crown,  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  the  affiftance  of  the  people  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  on  both  fides ;  and  therefore  they  readily  granted 
charters  to  many  towns  for  the  government  of  them- 
felves,  upon  their  old  Saxon  principles ;  by  which  the 
eledive  power  of  the  people  was  re-ellablifhed  m  thofe 
towns,  v^hicb,  in  time,  operated  to  the  great  end  of  re- 
iloring  the  SAXON  CONSTITUTION. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY, 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

GentUmeHf 

JTIAVING  felt  peculiar  pleafure  in  perufing  the 
numbers  of  your  periodical  weik  juft  publifhed,  I  am 
defirous  of  cafling  a  mite  into  that  valuable  treafury  of 
conftitutional  knowledge.     If  the  following  is  thought    •! 
worthy  of  a  place  there,  you  may  expedl  hearing  further   I 
from  me  on  the  fame  fubjecSt. 

THERE  is  no  branch  of  liberty  more  facred  in  its  na- 
ture, in  which  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  more  imme- 
diately involved,  or  which  ought  to  be  inveiligated  with 

greater 
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eater  plainnefs,  and  maintained  with  greater  zeal,  than 
freedom  of  thought,  expreffion  and  practice,  in  all  reli- 
gious matters.  Religion  is  moft  facred,  as  it  has  God 
tor  its  objeft  :  confequcntly  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
troul  of  no  inferior  power.  Men  of  all  perfuafions,  con- 
nect with  their  religion  their  profpefts  of  happinefs  in  a 
future  flate  ;  and  draw  much  of  their  prefent  peace  and 
""elicity  therefrom.  Hence  it  muft  be  injufticeand  cruel  • 
. .  in  the  extreme,  to  interrupt  any  one  living  in  what  he 
thinks  to  be  of  fuch  vaft  moment:  for  fliould  a  man's  re* 
ligion  be  ever  fo  falfe,  if  he  is  fincere  in  the  profellioii 
thereof,  it  mnft  appear  to  him  of  equal  importance  as  if 
it  was  really  true. 

There  cannot  be  full  liberty  of  confcience,  where 
men  are  not  left  entirely  to  themfelves  as  to  the  ideas 
they  form  of  the  object  of  worftiip,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  be  worfliipped.  Whether  a  man  fuppofes 
there  is  but  one,  or  that  there  are  thirty  thoufand  Gods  ; 
whether  he  conceives  that  the  obje£l  of  worihip  is  invi- 
fible,  that  he  refides  in  the  fun,  or  in  the  flump  of  a  tree  ; 
whether  he  thinks  the  Deity  is  beft  pleafed  with  a  lan- 
guage himfelf  does  not  underhand,  with  filence,  with 
many  ceremonies,  or  with  no  ceremonies  at  all ;  if  any 
earthly  power,  would  prevent  (by  any  other  method  but 
reafoning)  his  forming  and  profefling  whatever  ideas  he 
pleafes  on  thefe  fubjedts;  that  power  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  fets  itfelf  in  oppoiition  to  liberty  of  confcience. 
All  religious  tefts,  and  penal  flatutes,  muft  either  com- 
pel men  to  be  hypocrites,  or  punifh  them  for  their 
dioughts :  confequcntly,  fo  long  as  thefe  difqualifying 
^d  profcribing  laws  remain,  full  hberty  of  confcience  is 
iK)t  enjoyed.  But  in  vain  may  Priells  and  !Miniftera 
labour  to  larricade  the  human  mind;  or  fay  to  the 
thoughts  of  men,  hitherto  fliall  ye  come  but  no  further. 

Not 
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Not  all  the  toi-tures  of  the  inquifition,  all  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  nor  all  the  perfecntions  that  took  place  in  the 
infamous  reign  of  Charles  the  fecondy  could  prevent  the 
fpirit  of  free  enquiry  from  operating ;  much  lefs  can'  their 
weak  and  foolifli  reflrifiions  prevent  its  progrefs  now  iE 
has  made  fuch  rapid  ftrides  :  no,  like  a  mighty  torrent, 
it  daily  gathers  flrength  by  the  oppofition  it  meets,  and 
will  fliortly  break  down  all  its  barriers,  and  at  once  fvveep 
away  every  veflige  of  pricftcraft  and  intolerance.  Then 
will  every  afTuming  mortal,  who  has  dared  to  lord  it  over 
the  Gonfciences  of  others,  fland  aghafl,  and  be  covered 
with  fliame  and-  confufion  ;;  while  he  beholds  thofe  who 
have  been  his  dupes,  ading  the  part  of  rational  beings  ! 

If  the  great  Creator  never  intended  that  all  mankind 
fliould  equally  poflefs  the  right  of  free  enquiry,  and  fonir 
ideas  for  themfelves  j  why  did  he  make  them  capable  of 
jeafoning  and  reflection  ?  Why  was  each  individual  en- 
dowed with  a  confcious  faculty,  if  that  faculty  is  not  to 
be  freely  exercifed  by  each  individual  ?  1  hofe  who  de- 
ny others  the  liberty  of  judging  for  themfelves,  charge 
the  God  of  infinite  wifdom  with  folly  ;  in  that  their  con- 
duit fuppofcd  him  to  create  powers  in  men  which  are 
quite  ufelefs  and  unneceflary :  for  reafon  and  confciencc 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  to  receive  implicitly  the 
didla^es  of  others.  Free  enquiry  is  founded  on  the 
very  conftitution  of  the  human  mind:  therefore  it  muft 
be  a  natural,  immutable,  and  everlafling  right  of 
man. 

Thofe  who  ufurp  the  right  of  judging  for  others, 
with  impudence  and  pride,  exalt  their  own  reafon  and 
judgment  above  the  reafon  and  judgment  of  the  reft 
of  mankind:  as  if  rationality  belonged  exclufively  to 
themfelves;  and  their  fellow  mortals  were  to  be  degrad- 
ed 
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edto  a  level  with  the  beails  that  perifh.  Nothing  more 
eminently  diftinguiflies  a  man  from  a  beaft,  than  his  be- 
ing capable  of  forming  ideas  upon  religions  fubjefts,  snd 
his  acting  under  the  direction  of  his  own  judgment,  un- 
biafled  and  uncontrouled  by  any  one.  The  dignity  of 
human  nature  ; — the  diftin£tion  bet'.veen  man  and  beaft 
is  no  longer  fupported  thin  the  unfettered  exercife  of 
free  enqairy  is  maintained. 

The  great  au:hor  of  chriftianity  dire«^ed  that  his 
gofpel  fliould  be  preached^  not  imjwfed  by  any  penal 
ftatutes  or  coercive  meafures.  Ha  direfted  it  to  be 
preached  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  confc- 
quently  he  intended  that  fuch  individual  fliould  form 
ideas  for  himfelf  of  what  it  contains.  The  Apoliles  fcl- 
loved  the  inflrnfl  ions  of  their  great  mafter;  they  fl  a  ted 
the  truth  with  plainnefs  and  fimplicity ;  recommending 
what  they  faid  to  the  underflandings  and  confc fences  of 
their  hearers;  which  evidently  implied  that  they  were  to 
examine  what  they  heard  and  form  a  judgment  of  it  for 
themfelves ;  yea  we  find  thofe  who  did  ad  thus  highly 
commended  and  their  conduct  declared  to  be  noble.  Paul 
difavowed  all  pretenfions  to  lordfliip  over  the  faith  of 
others.  He  exhorted  thofe  to  whom  he  wrote  to  prove 
all  things,  to  judge  what  he  himfelf  faid  :  bUnd  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  diftates  of  others  was  not  heard  cf  among  the 
primitive  Chriftians.  Neither  Chrift  nor  his  Apoftles  fup- 
pofed  that  unbounded  free  enquiry  could  be  inconliftent 
with  chriflianity,  for  both  he  and  they  recommended 
and  enforced  it.  Liberty  is  every  way  congenial  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  gofpel ;  hence  every  one  thatvalues  the  fcriptures 
fliould  be  anxious  to  promote  it.  The  happy  period  is 
haftening,  when  men  of  all  nations  rifing  to  the  proper 
dignity  of  men  will  fpurn   at  every  attempt  to  enflave 

their 
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their  minds.  Then  will  the  blefled  gofpel,  railing  upon 
its  own  evidence,  and  fliining  with  all  its  native  hiitre, 
approve  itfelf  to  the  confciences  of  mankind  at  large  ; 
and  chriftianity  fpread  to  the  utmofl  bounds  of  the  habi- 
table globe. 

FHILOLOGUS. 


ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT. 

(continued   trom  page  413) 


'  Of  Slavery, 

OINCE  no  man  has  any  natural  authority  over 
his  f quale,  and  lince  force  pioduces  uo  right  to  cny,  all 
legal  authority  amongft  men  niuft  be  eltabliflsed  on  the- 
baliB  of  conventions. 

If  an  individual  (fays  Grotius)  can  alienate  his  li- 
berty,  and  become  the  flave  of  a  mafter,  why  miy  not  a 
whole  people  alienate  theirs,  and  become  the  fubjcc^s  of 
a  King  ?  There  arc  feme  equivocal  words  in  this  fen- 
tence  which  require  an  explanatioi ;  but  at  prefent  I  will . 
confine  my  felt  to  the  \vo\\\  alienate.  To  alitnate,  is  to 
give  or  fell ;  but  a  man  who  becomes  the  (lave  of  another 
cannot  o^rw,  he  niufl  fell  himfclf,  at  lead  for  a  fubfil^ence» . 

But  how  can  a  people  fell  themfelvcs  ?  fines,  fo  far^ 
from  a  King  furnilliing  his  fnbje^fts  with,  fvJbfulenc?,  he 
draws  his  own  fiom  them  ;  and,  according  to  Raeelais,,. 

a 
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King  does  not  fubfiil  upon  a  little.    Do  fiibje£ls  there- 
are  give  their  perfons  on    condition  that  the  Prince  will  . 
bndefrend  to   accept  their  property  alfor*     Ifee  no- 
'  ■      after  fuch  a  gratuity  that  there  remains  for  them  to 

1  are  told  that  a  defpot  enfures  civil  tranquillity  to 
1=  ij'ojefts.  Be  it  fo.;  but  ftill  what  do  his  fubje£ts 
;aiaif  the  vvarsf  which  his  ambition  draws  them  into, 
~  if 

IS  calls  to  our  recolleftton  a  fto^-  which  is  told  of  King  Geo. 
\  h*  firft  cairte  to  this  country.  Being  z  foreigner,  and  the 
'^eing  then  ignorant  of  the  very  great  extent  of  oblit^athK  they 
.'ter  i  e  iind^r  to  his  I'efcendants,   the  pv.-i»i/h  muhiiude  (.is  a 

'fc coartier/<i.Va»^^-  terms  them)  looked  on  his  Majefty  with 

eye,  and  were  actually  fo  hoggilh  as  to  grunt  thsir  difplea- 
i  liiffatisfaftion  at  the  circuraftance  of  a  foreigner  coming  to 
ver  ihem.  The /arjw  being  joined  by  certiin  other  animal 
::i  the  (hape  olgccjc,  began  a  moil  rlamourous  and  difcordant 
rt  of  hiffes  and  groans,  at  an  inn  where  his  Majefty  flopped  to 
horfes,  and  f.it  in  the  coach  during  the  delay.  Upon  which- 
=(ly  putting  down  the  glafs,  and  advancing  his  royal  head  out 
•  inJow,  adJreiTed  the  raultiiu  le  in  broken  En^lifh,  thur— 

'pi'y  you  irce  vcn  -jtr  hauppy  nation , — A/^  bee  yrur  King — n'i  b  ee 
.r  vcur  goods."  '  Ye?,  (anfwered  one  of  \.h&  f-wmifk  muUitTtJ^J 
■'icve  you  bt  indeed,  and  for  our  chituls  too.'     Can  any  one  de 

truth  of  that  old  proverb,  which  fays,  There  is  inarry  a  true 
r:ieri  tn  je/I.~~-  The  Editors. 

We  apprehend  the  fubjefls  of  Defpots  are  not  the  only  people 

2  like  to  complain  of  the  defolatioos  and  diftreHes  they  endure 
e  w.irs  which  are  bi-onght  npon  them  by  Kings.  Theie  are  na- 
.vhich  arcfaid  to  be  free,  whofefiibjedlshave  been  bled  as  fieely  . 
refpect,  as  any  of  tbofe  under  the  rule  and  government  of  the 
'  Df  fpo:  on  earth.  We  think  the  national  debt  of  Great 
,  whic'i  has  been  fobly  incurred  to  fupport  expenhve  wars, 
:.t  a  vaft  diftance,  any  thing  of  ths  kind  which  the  annals  of  , 
/"»  can  produce.     But  we  are  told  Great  Britain  is   governed 

;'^rliam«nt  and  there.'ore  mud  ofcourfe  be  free.    \\'heie  then 

is 
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if  bis  inlatiable  avarice  and  the  vexations  of  his  adminiftrn- 
tion,  dcfolates  the  country  even  more  than  civil  difler 
tions  ?  What  do  they  gain  if  this  very  tranquillity  is 
one  of  their  miferies  ?  We  find  tranquillity  alfo  in  dun- 
geons ;  but  are  the  wretches  there  contented  with  enjoy- 
ing it  ?  The  Greeks  enjoyed  the  fame  kind  of  tranquil- 
lity while  they  were  fliut  up  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclop, 
and  expedting  every  moment  that  it  would  be  their  tui 
to  be  devoured. 

To  fay  that  a  man  gives  himfelf  gratuitoufly,  is  ab 
furd  and  incomprehenfible  ;  fuch  an  aft  would  in  itfel. 
be  illegal  and  void,  becaufe  the  perfon  who  performed 
it  could  not  be  in  his  proper  fenfes .  To  fay  the  fame  of 
a  whole  nation,  is  to  fuppofe  the  multitude  are  all  mad; 
but  ftill  folly  would  not  confer  the  right  fo  vainly  con- 
tended for. 

If  each  individual  could  alienate  himfelf,  he  could  not 
alienate  his  defcendauts ;  for  being  born  men,  and  free, 

their 

is  the  advantage  of  bein^/r^,  and  having  a  Par/;.2w?«.',  if  our  wars 
coft  us  infinitely  mere,  than  thofe  carried  on  to  the  fame  extent  by 
Defpoii?  Are  we  not  paying  immenfe  funasfor  a  Name  P  and  may  not 
fome  future  King  of  Great  Britain  become  in  reaHty  more  abfolute  (by 
having  it  in  bis  power  to  command  or  controul  tl>e  parliament  from 
being  ceitain  of  always  having  a  majority  in  it)  may  he  not  we  faf, 
bona  fide,  become  more  abjoUite,  than  the  grentefl  defpot  of  them  all 
—and  may  not  the  people  of  Great  Britain  become  neither  more  D((r 
lefs  t\\:\T\Jlaves,  by  their  own  confent,  exprelTed  thro'  the  medium  of 
what  is  called  the'.r  reprefentative^  r — Britons,  Countrymen,  let  us  bo 
on  our  guard  and  look  outin  time;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  miferablefaM 
of  other  Nations  that  once  were  free  and  have  been  enflaved — let  0* 
obferve  the  various  means  which  were  ufed  to  enflave  them,  keq> 
them  ever  in  our  eye ;  and  never  lofe  fight  of  this  cauttlary  maxifliu 
'•  Felix  quern faciunt  aliena perlcula  cautum." 
"  Happy  are  they  whom  other  mens'  harms  make  wary  !" 

Tbc  Editors, 
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liberty  is  their  own,  and  no  perfon  can  difpofe  of  it  but 
themfelves.  Before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  reafon, 
the  father  may,  in  his  childrens'  name,  ftipulate  conditions 
for  their  prefcrvation  and  welfare  ;  but  not  give  them  un 
irrecoverably,  and  unconditionally :  for  fuch  a  gift  would 
•^e  contrary  to  the  defigns  of  nature,  and  exceed  the  li« 
..its  of  paternal  authority.  It  would  therefore  be  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  make  an  arbitrary'  government  legal, 
that  each  generation  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  admit  or  re- 
ject it :  but  then  fuch  a  government  would  not  be  arbi- 
trary. 

To  renounce  our  hberty,  is  to  renounce  our  quality 
of  man,  and  with  it  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  huni^.nity ; 
and  no  adequate  compenfation  can  poiTibly  be  made  for 
fuch  a  facrifice,  as  it  is  in  itfelf  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  man,  whofe  aftions,  when  once  he  is  deprived  of 
his  free   will,  mufl  be   dellitute  of  all  morality,     Jn  a 
word,  a  convention  which  itipuiates  for   abfolute  autho- 
rity on  one  fide,  and  unlimitf d  obedience  on  the  other, 
•TOuft  always  be  confidered  as  vain  and  contradidory. —  - 
Neither  is  it  clear  that  there  can  be    any   engagement 
made  with  a  peifon  from  whom  every  thing  may  be  juftly 
required;  and  does  not  the  fingle  circumftance  of  there 
being  no  cq\iivalent  given,  and  no  liberty  of  change  al- 
I  lowed,  annul  the  act  of  courfe  ?     For  what  right  can  my 
j  (lave  have  that  is  not  mine,  fmce  every  thing  that  he  has 
:  belongs  to  me  ?  and,  his   right  being  mine,  to  fpeak  of 
the  right  of  me  againil  myfelfis  abfolute  nonfenfe. 

Grotius  and  others  derive  from  war,  another  origi  n 
for  this  pretended  right  of  flaveiy.  T'l^  viftor  having 
according  to  them,  a  right  to  kill  the  vanquifaed  ;  the  lat- 
;  ter  may  purchafe  his  life  at  the  exp;nce  of  his  liberty  ;  a 

convention 
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convention  which  is  fo  much  the  more  legal,  as  it  tends 
10  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  pretended  right  of  killing  the 
vanquilhed,  refults  not  in  any  manner  from  the  ftate  of 
war  J  becaufe  while  men  remained  in  their  primitive  in- 
dependence?, there  was  not  fufficient  intercomfe  between 
them  to  ccnilitute  either  peace  or  war;  and  they  are  not 
naturally  enemies.  ]t  is  a  concurrence  of  things,  and 
not  of  men,  that  occafions  war;  and  the  flate  of  warfare 
cannot  rife  out  of  finiple  perfonal  concerns,  or  exift  be- 
tvv'een  man  and  roan,  either  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  where 
there  is  no  fettled  property;  or  under  a  civil  State  where 
all  are  under  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

Private  crmbats,  duels,  and  rencontres,  area<fls  which 
do  not  conflitute  a  flate  ct  war;  and  with  legaid  to  the 
petty  wars  authorized  by  the  eflablifl^.ment  of  Louis  the 
IXth.  of  Fi  ance,  they  w  ere  abufes  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment; afyftem  fo  ccnnpletely  abfurd,  that  it  contradict- 
ed every  principle  of  natural  right,  and  of  found  policy. 

War  is  therefore  not  a  concern  between  man   and; 
man,  but  between   ilate  and   ftate,  in  which  individuals', 
are  only  enemies  accidentally  ;  not  as  men  or  as  citizens, 
but  as  foldiers :  not  as  members  of  a  country,  but  as  its 
defenders.     In  fine,  ilates   can  only  have   other  flates, 
and  not  individuals  for  enemies. 

This  principle  is  conformable  to  the  eflablifhed  max* 
itrs  of  all  time?,  and  tie  invariable  practice  of  all  polite 
pcrple.  Ttclarations  of  war  are  not  fo  much  to  infornn 
thcpc\\erf,  as  their  fubjcds.  The  flranger,  be  it  a 
noparcb,  a  private  individual,  cr  a  whole  nation,  that 
rctf,  l<-llf*  or  unlawfully  detains  thcfubjcas  of  another 
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power,  is  not  an  eneiny,  but  a  robber.  Even  ia  the 
time  of  war,  a  juft  Prince,  while  he  carries  away  as  \ei. 
gal  fpoil,  whatever  hs  can  feize  upoa  ia  an  enemy's 
country  that  btloogs  to  the  public,  refpeds  and  fpares 
the  perfons  and  property  of  private  people,  becaufe  he 
rcfpefts  the  right  by  which  h*  holds  his  own  pofl'eflloii. 

The  end  of  war  being  to  fubdue  a  hoftile  ftate,  the 
arnay  of  one  nation  has  a  right  to  kill  the  defenders  of 
the  other  nation  while  they  have  amas  in  their  hands; 
but  as  foon  as  they  lay  them  down,  and  furrender  theni- 
felves,  they  ccafe  to  be  enemies  or  the  inftruments  of 
enemies;  they  become  limply  men,  and  the  vi'tors  have 
no  longer  any  right  over  their  lives.. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  poffible  for  one  ftate  to  deftroy 
another  ftate   without  loCng  one  of  its  own   members: 

I  but  war  does  not  give  a  right  to  do  any  thing  btryonJ 
what  is  abfolutely  neceflkry  to  its  end,  that  i;,  to  ths 
fubduing  of  a  hoftile  power.     Thefe  are  not    tlie  pila- 

;  ciples   of  Grotius,  neither   are    they  adopted  on  the 

:,  authority  of  the  poets ;  but  they  are  derived  frona  the 

i  nature  of  things,  and. founded  on  reafon. 

With  regard  to  the  right  of  conqueft,  it  hai  no  other 

!  foundation  than  the  law   of  the   ftrongeft  arm.     If  war 

gives  not  to  conquerors  the  right  of  maffacring  the  con- 

>lqiiered,  that  right  (which  does  not  exift)  cannot  prove 

yia  foundation   for  the  right  of  enilanng  them.*     Men 

^|h^ve  no  right  to  kill  the  enemy,  but  at  the  time  when  it 

is  impoffible  to  enflave  them  (when  they  have  their  arms 

jia  their  hands) :  the  right  of  enflaving  cannot  of  courfc 

be 

♦-  See  the  arguments  of  Grotius  and  others  on  this  {hb>«A  ia 
cbap.4< 
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be  derived  from  the  right  of  killing.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  iniquitous  barter,  to  make  them  purchafe  at  the 
price  nf  their  liberty,  that  life  over  which  the  conquerors 
had  no  longer  any  right.  In  eftabliQiing  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  is  it  not  clear  that  we  fall  into  a  vicious 
track?  *  But 

*  This  doflrine  entirely  overtuFir>  the  argument  of  thofe  vntuous 
advocates  who  contend  for  the  lesality,  and  even  the  expediency, 
and  tmnifu!  Uidincy  of  the  yifrkan  Slave  trade,  on  the  ground,  tliat 
if  we  were  not  to  purcbafe  them,  thofe  who  fell  them  as  their  pri- 
fcner?,  would  inevitably  M  them.  Our  Author  clearly  proves  that 
(Iiy  the  laws  of  war)  one  enemy  has  no  right  to  kill  another,  after 
he  has  laid  down  his  arnrts,  and  fubmiited  ?  and  further,  that  having 
vanquirheu  and  rrac'e  them/)r;7on««  ;  Hill  they  have  no  right,  to  make 
ihcmjla-ves.  Ferliaps  we  (hall  be  told  that  thefe  are  the  laws  of  war, 
iin:ong  Cbrijlians ;— but  tliat  the  Africans  are  Vagans—hi  it  fo;  and 
lec  us  allow  it  as  a  common  opinion  amoag  the  Pagans,  <'  that  every 
tiling  belonged  to  thole  who  wsre  the  ttiongeft,"  ftdl  we  Chnfiar.s 
;i!e  obliged  to  found  our  n^/fv  to  thi',  traffic  on  the  opinions  and  he- 
i  ef  of  Pag3ni ;  and  not  on  our  own.  We  mufl  entirely  lay  afide, 
undput  out  of  our  reraembraace,  that  if  thefe  wretched  prifoners, 
accepted  their  lives,  on  condition  of  being  flaves,  to  the  vidors,  it 
(hews  clearly  a  convention  between  the  parties,  and  the  immortal 
Locke  has,  laid  it  tlowii  as  an  indifputable  principle,  "  that  v^  here- 
«ver  a  covenant  exiils,  there  is  no JJuvi-y.  B^fides,  if  they  accepted 
their  lives  on  condition  of  ferving  their  conquerors  as  flaves,  in  tlieir 
own  country  an^l  climate;  how  can  this  be  extended,  to  forcmg 
them  away  to  otiier  cr-mate^.  and  countries,  which  they  have  never 
feen,  confequently  know  not  ?  yet  this  muft  be  done  in  our  cafe.— 
Rut,  this  inhuman  and  infamous  traffic  is  to  thefe  poor  wretches, 
the  moft  dreadful  to  think  of,  that  can  be  imagined.  No  proof  of 
this  can  be  more  cle:ir  than  a  complaint  an  Englilli  Merchant  ma.'o 
fome  years  ago  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.—"  GeiVlemeti  faid  he 
you  can  never  imagine  hi.w  pi-rfidioufly  the  negroes  treat  ii?t 
their  wickedncfs  is  fo  great,  that  on  fome  ef  the  coalls  of  Africa  they 
prefer  death  to  flavery.  When  we  have  bought  them  they  ftab 
themfelves  or  plunge  into  the  fea,  which  is  fo  much  lofs  to  the  pur. 
chafers.    Judge  by  this  aftion  of  the  preveiuty  of  that  abominabla 
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But  fuppofmg  that  this  terrible  right  of  maffacring  a 
whole  nation  did  exift ;  the  flaves  made  in  war,  or  a 
conquered  people,  could  be  bound  by  no  one  obligation 
to  their  maftcr,  and  would  only  obey  him  while  they 
were  compelled  by  force  to  do  fo.  In  taking  his  fervice 
as  an  equivalent  for  fparing  his  life,  the  viftor  confers 
no  favour  on  the  man  he  has  vanquiftied ;  for  inftead  of 
killing  him  (from  whence  he  could  derive  no  advantage) 
he  fpares  him  to  linger  out  a  wretched  exiftence  that  be 
may  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Therefore  as  the 
ronqueror  has  acquired  by  faving  the  life  of  the  conquer- 
ed, no  other  authority  over  him  to  fecond  that  of  force, 
itbe  itate  of  %var  fubfifts  between  them  as  formerly;  cvea. 
:heir  union  is  fuch  in  faft:  and,  while  the  rights  of  war 
»re  exercifed,  no  treaty  of  peace  can  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ift". I  fliall  be  told  perhaps  that  they  have  made  a  con- 
jention.  Be  it  fo  :  but  this  convention  is  fo  far  from- 
;;rminating  their  warfare,  that  it  fuppofes  the  continu* 
ince  of  it. 

\\  Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  view  things,  the  right 
i  i"  flavery  is  found  to  be  null ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  ille- 
Mil,  but  becaufe  it  can  have  no  exiftence  :  for  the  terms 
Uw^ryand  right  contradift  and  exclude  each  other:  and 
tM  it  from  man  to  man,  or  from  a  man  to  a  nation,  it 
mid  be  equally  nonfenfical  to  fay — I  make  a  covenant 
\tb  you  entirely  at  your  expence^  and  for  my  ienefit ;  / 
U  obj'erve  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads  me,  and  you 
7  ohfer'Vt  it  as  far  as  Ipleafe. 

ROUSSEAU. . 
Ppi 
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TG  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gcntkmtn,  May  26,  1792, 


A 


Few  days  ago  I  was  prcfented  with  your  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  called  the  Patriot.  It  is  impoffiblc 
to  defcribe  the  pleafure  I  found  in  reading  it.  I  have 
long  wiflied  to  fee  a  publication  of  this  nature.  What 
particularly  flruck  my  attention  was,  the  candour  and 
fimplicity  which  run  through  every  page.  You  bring 
your  fubje6t  to  a  level  with  the  meanell  capacity.  By 
manifeftation  of  the  truth,  you  commend  yourfelves  to 
the  judgment  and  confcience  of  every  man,  who  is  capa- 
ble of  refle6^ion.  Other  authors  have  laboured  to  hide 
their  fentiments  frcm  the  vulgar:  they  have  mounted 
above  the  common  fenfe  of  their  readers,  deligncdly  to 
bewilder  and  lead  them  aftray.  In  their  rhetorical 
flights,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  views  of  the  mod  en- 
lightened. They  have  wrapt  themfelves  in  a  cloud  and 
have  only  been  vifible  to  perfons  of  their  own  part^ 
But  you  have  brought  down  your  minds  to  a  methods 
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wiitinguhich    cannot  fail  to  inAruift  the  ignorant,  and 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  enlightened  too. 

As  I  .ini  a  roiniiler  of  the  gofpel,  1  am  apprehenflve 
many  of  my  brethren  will  think  I  acft  out  of  charader, 
by  having  connection  with  men  of  your  fentiment ;  they 
will  conclude  me  unworthy  of  my  place' in  the  Churcii 
if  I  countenance  the  Patriot.  But  as  I.  value  the 
caufe  of  liberty  more  than  all  the  advantages  whi:h  arife 
from  my  litiiatio'',  I  fliall  glory  in  bearing  reproach 
from  men  who  vvifh  to  keep  the  nation  wrapt  up  in  ig- 
norance, that  they  msy  lend  them  into  sny  meafures 
that  are  moll  conducive  to  their  own  intereil.  The  fc- 
cret  fprings  of  defpotifm  and  prieft-craft  only  want  to  l)e 
known,  and  then  they  are  fure  to  be  deteiled  by  everv 
man  that  dare  judge  for  himfelf.  While  the  veil  is  con- 
tinued, the  hidden  things  of  darknefs  and  diflionefty 
cannot  be  revealed :  but  if  you  take  away  the  veil,  they 
appear  in  their  native  deformity. 

For  many  years  we  have  looked  on  ourfelves  as  the 
happieft  people  in  the  world  j  our  civil  and  ecclefiaflical 
liberty  has  been  exalted  to  the  Ikies ;  we  have  exulted 
in  our  privileges,  and  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
being  fubjesfl  to  the  yokes  which  are  impofed  on  the  na- 
tions around  us.  Before  America  claimed  her  privileges, 
and  got  them  eftabliflied  to  her,  it  is  probable  we  were 
the  freeft  people  in  the  world  for  liberty;  but  fince  they 
have  been  emancipated  from  bondage;  and  the  Frenchhave 
broke  their  fetters  and  gained  fuperior  advantages,  we 
have  caufe  no  longer  to  boali  of  our  being  the  happiefl 
nation  in  the  univerfe.  We  were  only  free  in  compari- 
fon.  When  a  man  pofTefled  of  a  flight  wound,  compares 
iiimfslf  with  a  man  in  Job's  fituation,  he  confiders  him- 
felf well  in  comparifon.    But  if  he  compares  himfelf 

with 
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with  a  m^n  that  enjoys  perfect  health,  he  finds  his  o\vir 
coiiiplaints,  and  groans  beneath  their  oppreffion.  While 
we  connpared  aurjelves  with  neighbouring  nations,  wc 
concluded  our  grievances  not  wonhy  to  be  named  with 
theirs.  Il'we  refleifted  on  thofe  who  had  fli^jkcn  clTtbe 
Romifli  yoke,  we  beheld  them  groaning  beneath  anothc^r 
equally  oppreflive.  But  now  we  have  a  nation  before 
us  that  is  recovered  to  health  (whicii  we  hope  will  foon 
be  confirmed  to  iuch  a  degree,  as  to  defy  the  influence 
of  future  llorras)  that  enjoys  privileges  fuperior  to  any 
that  are  known  with  us ;  if  we  compare  ourfelves  with- 
this  nation,  we  (hall  foon  find  out  our  difeafe.  You 
have  already  named  feveral  advantages  which  that  people 
enjoy  fuperior  to  ours.  In  the  courfe  of  your  work,  you 
will  bring  forward  the  fubjeft,  and  give  us  to  feeLwhat  at 
prefent  we  feem  infenfible  of.. 

I  am  exceedingly  forry  that  your  publication  is  fo  little 
known.  i\lany  gentlemen  endeavour  to  hide  it  from 
thofe  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  Others,  who  have 
never  feen  ir,  cry  loudly  againft  it.  Many  of  uiy  bre- 
thren in  the  miniftry,  oppofe  it  with  all  their  might.* — 
Jt  has  to  grapple  with  the  prejudices  of  men  of  all  par- 
ties. The  learned  and  unlearned  cry  out,  "  Away  with 
"fuch  an  infamous  publication  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
They  declare  your  motives  are  diabolical.  You  vvant  to 
fap  the  foundation  of  Church  and  State.  Your  work  is 
a  libel,  and  you  ought  to  be  puoiflied  feverely  for  it. 
If  you  were  fpreadingthe  plague  through  the  nation,  you  ■ 
could  not  be  more  detefted  than  you  are.  One  w'ould 
fuppofe  men  of  learning  and  cloarafter  would  be  more 
moderate  ;  but,  contrary  to  all  decency,  many  of  them 
larefirllin  the  cry  againft  you.     I  hope,  gentlemen,  thefe 

things 
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rbings  will  not  cUfcourage  you.     What  you  fuffer  in  this 
svay,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fufferings  of  all  who 
have  fl^ood  forth  to  help  forward  the  caufe  of  truth.     I 
am  afraid  you  have  not  fufficiently  advertifed  your  work. 
You  fliould  put  advertiremetits  into  all  the  country  nevvi- 
Daoers  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  get  your  bookiellers 
"cad  band-bills  every  where,     Prefs  on  all  that  fa- 
vour righteous  caufe  to  ufe  th&ir  influence  to  circu- 
your  pamphlets.     It  would  be  to  the  honourof  every 
niniiler  in  the  church  to  recommend  them  to  his  parifli- 
3.     Every  diflenting  minifter,  who  loves  toleration, 
not  require  urging  to  engage  in  this  work.     If  your 
.r.phlet  could  be  circulated  through  the  nation  as  much 
•■.ofe  written  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  you 
depend  on  it,  there  would  be  as  many  petitions  for 
re  equal  Reprefentation  of  the  People,  before  the 
..   .:ie  of  Commons  are  chofen  again,  as  there  have  been 
1  the  prefent  fdiions,    for  the   abo'itioQ  of  the  Slave 
r.r.dc* 

I  hope  you  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  the  fubjeft 

)f  Civil  Liberty,     We  are  in  as  great  want  of  Ecclefiafti- 

al  Liberty  as  Civil.     The  nation  groans  in  bondage  for 

'  ^'r  releafe.     The  revenue  of  the  church  is  fuflicient  to 

:he  minifters  that  are  now  employed,  and  to  main- 

-n oil  of  the  poor  in  the  land.      Many  of  the  deigy 

-y  their  thoufands,  and  fome  their  tens  of  thoufand?, 

)r  having  a  name  in   the  church.     They  hardly  ever 

ch.     They  do  not  refide  near  their  pariflies.     The 

)le  are   obliged   to  pay   them  tythes  and  offerings  to 

ort  them  in  luxury  and  diforder,  if  their  minds  are 

jcttcr  difpofed.     I  could  enlarge  here  fufficiently, 

muft  forbear.     You  fliall  have  any  help  I  can  afford 

you 
And  we  fear  they  uowlJ  he  got  nJ  of  in  the  fame  menn,  Ihuf- 
ypocrtical,  deceptive  manner,  as  thoferefpc^.JngtbensTc  trade 
^  jeciu  ETiiori, 
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you  on  this  fubjeft,  if  you  are  difpofed  to  accept  of  it. 
I  flioiild  be  honoured  in  helping  forward  the  good  caufc 
you  have  cfpoufcd,  I  fljall  deem  it  an  invaluable  privilege. 
I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours  afFecftionately, 
INDEPENDENT, 


<>y  THE  NATURE  OF  rOI.rilCAL  LIBERT!'. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Vi  Minotlbus  Pn'nclpes  co>ifu!:art  ;  M  Mn<o)\bus,  omms. 
Their  Ch'efs  deliberated  on  leffei-  maiter? ;  on  gix-ater  the  whole 
Nation. 
7iicttu!f  on  tht  iKanKcn  >'J tki  Goma'ii. 

Genthmtrif 


T. 


HERE  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  than  the  Idea 
V  liich  many  people  entertain,  thpt  government  rnuft  ne- 
ceflarily  from  the  very  nature  of  it  be  enveloped  in  myf- 
tery.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conftrutSted  on  principles  fo 
very  plain  and  fimple,  that  they  may  be  eafily  made  ap- 
.parent  to  the  moft  common  underltanding.  The  agents 
inclecd  of  all  governments  affe£t  a  myftery,  and  for  this, 
obvious  reafon  ;  their  acflions  too  frequently  require  a. 
veil  to  be  thrown  over  them.  The  ufes  of  governments 
are  manifold,  they  are  important,  and  they  are  iudif- 
penlible  :  but  like  all  the  other  bleffings  of.  thif  fublunav 
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y  world,  they  are  necelTarily  mixed  and  accompanied 
nth  ingredients,  which  form  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of 
Hoy  in  thofe  who  enjoy  them.  The  ahufcs  of  govern- 
ments are  never  failing  attendants  ;  they  are  alfo  mul- 
ifarious ;  almoft  as  innumerable  as  the  fands  on  the 
bore,  and  could  never  efcape  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
>eople.  Hence  the  ignorance  in  ivhich  the  body  of  the 
eoplc^  in  almoft  every  nation  has  been  attempted  to  be 
:ept.  Hence  the  fecret,  inviiible,  and  they  think  the 
mpenetrable  mantles  wiih  which theagents  of  all  govern- 
nents  have  uniformly  cloaked  themfelves  ;  and  in 
irbich  they  have  invariably  endeavoured  to  envelope  and 
Qvolve  all  their  meafures. 

The  orreat  end  of  Civil  Society,  and  the  obje<S  of  all 
!^ivil  Government,  is  the  Public  Good;  and  every  Go- 
ernment  is  excellent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  ad.  pted  to 
jain  this  end.  The  grand  component  parts  of  every  free 
jovernment,  are  Civil  and  Political  Liberty. 

^^  Civil  Liberty  (fays  a   celebrated  and  en'ightened 
'  author^  is  the  refult  of  laws  and  regulations  which  de- 
'  fine  the  boundaries  of  men's  actions  as  citizens  of  the 
'fame   community,  and    leave   them  free  v.  ithin  thofe 
'  boundaries.     Political  Liberty  is  the  refult  of  incidents 
j"  or  inftitutions  combining  the  grand  divifions  of  the 
•  State  ;  the  popular,  the  executive,  and  the  legiflative; 
and  confiils  in  their  freedom  of  encroachments  from 
each  other.     A  Community  has  no  Political  Liherty, 
wheu  the  executive  power  inflnences,  01  commands 
the  legiflature  ;  or  when  the  pveople  have  not  regular 
and   praAical  methods  of  checking  or  controlling  all 
the  branches  of  Government  into  their  proper  boun- 
daries.    A  Society  may  enjoy   Civil  Liberty,  that  i?, 
all  interference  of  individuals  may  be  regulated  by  laws, 

while 
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*'  while  no  method  may  be  afcertained  to  regulate  the  h 
*♦  veral  branches  of  Government,  to  prevent  the  encroacl 
♦♦  ments  of  any,  or  all  of  them,  on  the  power  and  happi 
*'  nefs  of  the  whole  people.  We  fliall  fee,  that  En: 
*•  land  furniflies  resfons  for  fixing  the  public  attentic 
"  on  this  important  diflinftion.  Since  the  Revolutiot 
"  and  the  acceffion  of  the  Hanover  Family,  its  (-ivil  L 
*'  berties  have  been  improved,  while  Political  Libert 
**  has  been  nearly  annihilated." 

That  political  liberty  is  effential  to  a  wife  or  happ 
conftitution  of  government,  is  deraonftrable  j  as  tha- 
three  lines  are  necefTary  to  form  a  ti  iangle. 

All  bodies,  natural  or  political,  have  a  principle  o: 
felf-prefervation  refulting  from  their  ccnftiuction,  fion 
the  unifon  and  harmony  of  their  parrs,  without  whici: 
they  ceafe  to  exift.  The  offices  of  the  members  are  dif- 
tin^V,  and  they  cannot  be  blended  without  inconvenience 
and  mifchief.  In  Communities,  the  Ugiflative power  de- 
liberates and  ordains ;  the  executive  puts  the  laws  to 
force  for  the  whole  body,  which  muflhave  a  principle  of 
fc'lf-prelervation,  not  only  account  of  other  ccmmunitie«> 
but  to  provide  againft:  the  erroneous  or  mifchievous  el** 
ertions  of  its  own  members.  Power,  without  a  refiftir^ 
or  balancing  power,  is  like  a  mufcle  without  its  antago* 
nifl: ;  which  always  difloits,  and  may  occa/ion  fatal  dif« 
orders.  Legiflation  and  magiilracy,  without  r.j^ual 
power  in  the  people  to  p.eferve  their  liberty,  are  ebfur* 
dities ;  or  they  are  mafques  for  the  features  of  1)^' 
potifiiu 

A  ftate  properly  conllituted,  muft  have  a  body  of 
men  to  make  laws  j  a  pcrfon  or  perfons  to  reprtfcnt  the 

ct/mnuinity 
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cornraunity  to  foreigi.  nations,  aad  to  execute  the  laws  for 
the  prefcrvation  of  civil  liberty ;  and  a  power  referved 
by  the  people  to  repel  encfoachracnts,  or  to  confine  the 
members  of  ihe  commuoity  within  the  limits  of  their  of- 
fices. 

This  truth,  tliough  not  deemed  fufceptible  of  dc- 
monflration,  has  been  admitted  by  political  writers  ; 
thole  excepted  who  avow  their  attachment  to  dcfpotifm. 
I  am  not  ailiamed  to  decline  all  conteft  with  the  advo- 
cates of  defpotifm..  If  the  happinefs  of  the  world  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  but  their  argnments,  it  would  be 
well.  The  moft  dangerous  enemies  of  liberty  are  of  its 
own  houfehold.  Every  writer  from  Soloa  to  the  de- 
clamatory retailer  of  an  Engllfh  faiftion,  pretends  to  dif- 
tinguifli  between  theory  and  praaice.  It  has  ever  been 
the  expedient  of  knaves  and  b'ockheac's.  If  in  Geome- 
try all  clear  and  accurate  demonftr aliens  are  reducible  to 
^radice,  why  not  in  politics  ?  Thcfe  gentlemen  cannot 
tell ;  but  they  have  the  affmance  to  affirm  the  abfurdity^ 
The  fcience  of  Geometry  is  underflood  by  its  profellors ; 
the  fcience  of  Politics  is  not ;  nor  can  it  be  underflood  by 
venal  Legiflatures  or  corrupt  Magiflrates.  But  Itc 
knaves  and  blockheads  fay  what  they  will ;  no  man  of 
real  fcience  will  prefume  to  affirm  that  what  is  true  in 
theory  is  falfe  inpracftice  ;  or  that  theory  formed  on  pro- 
per data,  and  calculated  for  utility  or  happinefs,  isim- 
.praflicable. 

That  particular  men  may  be  incapable  or  unwilling 

•  duce  the  bcft  theory   to  practice  may  be   allowed. 

X  an  Engrfli  parliament  may  fee  the  nation  verging 

0  .  ruin,  and  not  be  willing  to  own  or  acknowledge  the 

u:e :  aad  tliat  a  delegated  executrs'e  power  in  a  family 

recently 
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recently  honoured  with  it,  may  drag  cne  irr.nienfe  mfifs 
of  the  empire  to  cpprefs  the  other,  or  to  defolate  the 
whole;  are  fa£ls which  may  aftonifli  the  world,  taught 
by  romances  on  the  coJiflitution,  that  En^liflimen  were 
free,  made  laws  by  delegates,  and  limited  the  crown  to 
certain  duties  for  the  good  of  the  ftate.  Engliflimen 
learnt  their  political  creeds  from  ihefe  romances  copied 
into  political  breviaries,  *  and  feemed  intoxicated  ^vith 
the  illufion,  until  defpair,  as  (he  fuddenly  opened*  her 
arms  to  receive  them,  malicioufly  pointed  out  the  iofs  of 
their  political  liberty. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  the  confufed  clamour  of  ora- 
tors and  patriots,  for  the  majefty  or  power  of  the  people  : 
but  no  power,  no  traces  of  majelly  Were  to  be  found. 
Influence  or  venality  in  an  intriguing  court,  and  rapaci- 
ous ariftocracy,  had  been  occupied  lince  the  revolution 
in  building  an  edifice  on  fand  ;  in  confcruCtiRg  a  fre© 
Gonilitution,  without  political  liberty,  •vchicb  is  or  ought 
io  h(  its  foundation.  The  winds  blew;  and  the  fioods, 
came — I  will  not  copy  the  whole  text — as  I  hope  tlie 
houfe  is  not  yet  fallen. 

lam,  Gentlemen, 
Yours, 

ALFRED^. 

A.  Sec  Blackftone's  Intioduftlon  copied  from  Montefquieu  :  aifl- 
De  Lolroe's  Conftitution  of  England  copied  from  Blackflone.  Bofljl 
thele  Gentlemen  fpcak  of  the  Englifh  Conftituticn  as  poffenbd  of  ;^ 
the  excellencies  appertaining  to  it  in  its  original  flate,  without  noti<i 
ing  the  encroachments  with  which  the  ravager  Time,  and  various  j 
other  attacks  have  weakened,  defaced,  and  mutilated  this  once  gl«. 
rioiM  fabrfc* 
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CAMBRIDGE  TOWN. 

Political  CharaP.er. —  X  HE  right  of  votir>g  in  this 
fovn  has  been  limited,  like  the  xni\y.Wx\.j  of  other  tovrn? 
bormighs  of  Greit  Brit.iiii,  to  the  corporation.     Tr.s 
'  n^i  mm  in  this  corpor.itton  Is  John  Mjrtlake,  Efq. 
Of  of  the  towq,.    In  the .  triiniftry  of  the  Duke  of 
i   :;!:md   he  waa  the  frietid  of  the  coalition  ;  to  fupport 
\\'.;rh  Uc  eaufi'J  additional  freeroen  to  be  m^de  :  among 
thefe  was  ^ha  Right  Honouniblc  Mr.  Fox.    But  having, 
fince  fsen -the  road  to-  preferme  u  much  clearer  thro'  iho 
fficdiuRViof  the  Rtitla.id  inrevel},  he  caufed,  under  thr.t 
infJvienc?',  a  greater  number  of  Electors   to  be  rai(^e.— 
The  miniftar  ha?  fincc  f^en  the  merit  of  Mortlake  in  fuch 
dva;itageou9  rolo'irs,  as  to  proino'e  him  to  the  lucrative 
[jjaces  or  a  Comiriiiri oner  of  :he  tax  ofHce   and  receiver- 
general  of  iwz  polt-olfi:e. 

Ancient  Rcp'cfcntation,— 

Corporation. — It  was  incorporrited  by  H;;ary  the  aril, 
nd  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  High  Steward,  Recorder, 
2  AlJermen,  Uz.  The  Mayor,  at  the  entrance  into  his 
4fice,  takes  ^  oath  to  maintain  the   privileges  and  caf- 

toms 
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toms  of  the  Utiiverfity,  which,  altho'  the  town  is  fo  large 
is  tQ  contain  14  p.dri'hes,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  place, 
and  is  faid  to  haVa  been  founded  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  However^  it  was  certiinly  a  fchool  of  learning 
in  630  wider  Sebert,  Kingof  the  Eaft  Angles,  The  town 
of  Cambridge  is  noticed  in  doomfday  book  :  in  which  it 
is  tlefcribed  to  have  been  then  divided  into  ten  wards,  con- 
taining 38.7  Iloufes,  After  the  Conqueror's  death,  Roger 
de  Montgomery  deftioyed  it  wiih  fire  apd  fword",  to  be  re- 
venged on  William  RuFus  :■  in  thisdeftruftion  the  Univer- 
firy  was  entirely  abandoned.  Henry  the  firfl  however^ 
beflovved  upon  it  many  privifegcs ;  ftlch  as  exempting  it 
froni  the  power  of  the  Sheriffs,  nnd  making  it  a  Corpo- 
ralioo,  on  paying  annuafly  lOo  Tinrks  info  tlie  Excf.e- 
q,u,e,r,  which  vvas  the  fame  fum  as  the  Sheriff  paid  before 
ff>r  the  profits  of  the  town  :  he  alfo  ordered  that  themer- 
ch.tats.iri  the  G:iiki  in  Cambridge  flijuld  l:>e  free  from 
^i"t«3!lff,']>afivro;'',  l-iitag?,  p-x'Mge^  and  ftallage,  in  all  the 
f^ireiti  his  dorhiiiions  on  this  fide  and  b^-yond  the  Se.13, 

Right  of  Fiction. — Is  in  thi  M'^yof,  Bailiff?,  a;ij  Tree' 
men  not  receiving  alms.     (February  14  1709.) 

Kumher  of  f'olers — Tvvo  h'lndrcc!.     The  majority  of 
tV-em  are  non-refidcnts  and  placemen. 

Patron. — Duks  of  Rutland, 

The  numbers  polled  at  the  lift  conteft  in  17S0  were, 
Benjamin  Kecne,  Efq,  9b. 
J.  War.  Aderns,   Efq.  83. 
Chridopher  Potter,  Efq.  iS. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

Political  Chamber, ~—T\\z  eltftivc  influence  may  he 

confidereJ 
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confidered  as  chiefly  miniflenal  from  Mr.  Pitt  being  now 
High  Steward*  and  one  of  its  Members. 

Right  of  Election — Is  in  the  Dovflors  and  Matters  of 

Arts. 

Numhtr  if  Faters.^ Appt2is  from  the  State  of  the  laft 
r^le  to  be  nearly  Six  hundred.    The  munbers  were, 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  509. 
Earlot  Euiloo,  483. 

^;.,,,,^,,^Jiawrence  Duodas,  Efq,  207. 

*  The  office  of  High  Steward  feepns  to  us  always  to  adhereiB  the 
"firft  Lord  <.f  ths  Treafurj-.    If  we  miftake  not — the  Dake  of  Graf- 
%3a  held  it  when  he  prefideJ  at  the  Golden  Fo'.intain — was  fucceejcd- 
in  it  by  Lord  North  wl.en  he  firft  took  his  feat  at  the  head  of  t^e 
(Treafury — was  held  by  him  during  tbewhole  of  his  perturbed  re^n, 
^^td  fiocaliini  devoi/ej  with  all  his   other,   (except  the   Cinque 
ft)rts)  to  the  prefent  iraoiaculate  and  Heaven   born  Minifter.  To 
whofe  confiJeration  we  fubmit  the  fbilowing  line  from  Seneca, 
,.  "  Fortuna  v:tr:a  cji,  tum^uamjp!e<id(t  Jrangiiur." 

I^ortune  is  Glafs,  the  brighter  it  doth  Ihine, 
More  frati,  and  (l-oncil  broken  vihad  raoft  fioe, 

o  -    ■   -'-'^  -     ^-        ■    ' 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  EDifORS. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


B) 


lEING  come  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  nhn;« 
fecr,  which  we  fixed  in  our  oulfet  for  the  completion  ol 
the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  we  embrace  the  opportur 
nity  of  addreffing  our  numerous  patrons,  in  order  to  re^ 
<|Ucft  their  acceptance  of  our  moft  grateful  thanks  fot 
the  great  encouragement  they  have  given  to  our  efFortSij 
in  the  fervice  of  cHii"  country  ;  and  to  alTure  them  anc 
the  public  in  general  that  we  fhall  not  relax  an  iota  ii 
our  future  exertions,  to  render  the  fucceeding  numberi^ 
and  volumes  of  the  Patriot,  equally  jntcrefting,  anc 
abundant  in  philofophical  and  political  information,  witi 
that  which  we  have  now  the  honour  to  offer  to  the  con« 
fidcration  and  attention  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

We  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  ori^ 
nal  addrefs,  for  the  views  and  motives  which  firll  induce 
•us  to  undertake  the  prefent  publication ;  and  we  rei 
with  confidence  on  their  candour,  to  judge  and  dete 
minCy  whether  we  have  not  invariably  purfued  that  lini 
ef  comhiit  which  apparently  fecms  beft  calculated  1 

promo 
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promote  the  public  welfare;  at  the  fams  time,  ftrictly  ■ 
adhering,  "to  the  plan  on  which  ws  iheo  propofed  , 
*'  to  proceed." 

ft  "WJ^jfefortn  of  abufes,.  am!  an  f^al  reprefentathn  of 
**  the  people^  are  the  fir  ft  objects  of  our  paper,  and  vvc 
"  think  it  necefTiry  to  apprize  our-  reacjecs  that  thejr  time 
♦'  fliall  not  be  wafted  in  nfiere  controverfies  an  J  perfon- 
"  alities.  Bad  mtefures  may  be  arj^igned  and  bad  nien 
j"  expofed  j  but  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  public,  and 
£^"  not  to  harrafs.adminiltratjons.or  to  jojure  private £hai> 
!"  raders," 

We  flatter  ourfelves  wc  hav»  unifapaviy  pwaied  the 
[jparh  we  have  thus  chalked  out.  by  way  of,  outhne  j  and 
fj«fc  think  we  can  defy  the  greateft  enemies  to  the  Aiccefs 
four  publication,  to  poinr  out  an  iaftance  where  it  has 
n  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  any  particular 
rty.     Our  views  are  totally   direfted  to  the  general 
od;  and  we   are  thcroughly  convinced  that  deGrable 
nd  is  never  to  be  attained,  through  fo  partial,  narrow, 
d  changeable  a  medium.     We  are  fenfible  that  the 
iders  of  all  parties  have  invariably  ftudjed  and  followed 
[heir  own  particular  interep.s ;  nor  are  we  able  to  recol- 
one  confolatory  inftance,  in  which  the  public  w£1.- 
|a.re  ha«  not  been  facrificed  to  the  calls  oifflfy/elt\felft. 

To  weaken  and  deftroy  all  party  fpirit  in  the  great 

iy  of  the  people,  has  therefore  been,  and  fhall  conti- 

jue  to  be  the  grand  object  ol  the  PATRIOT  :— to  open 

icir  eyes  and  convince  them  of  tlieir  true  iotercfts,  by 

conftant  endeavour  to  unveil  the  mjfterious  intrigues 

'   cf 
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oi  a  court,  and  by  expofiag  at  the  lame  time  the  lateiit 
caufcs  of  oppofition,  to  teach  the  people  that  both  one 
and  the  other  nnay  a(5l  froni  the  fame  intereiled  and  cor- 
rupt principle,  and  thereby  make.tliem  cautioufly  difiidei>t 
of  the  motives  of  either.       ^-^,  V^'*; 

It  is  our  wifli  and  our  aim  to  animate  aH  rariks  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  love  of  true   patiiotifm,  to  iuSiuot 
and  warn  them  to  be  more  watchful  and  attentive  to  the 
rneafures of  adminiftiation,  than  to  the  fartiti  which  form 
it.     By  a  fupinenefs  andcarelefncfs  in  the  great  body  of 
the  nation,  fucceffive  adminiftrations  have  dared  to  pafs 
laws,  which  tend  greatly  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  confti- 
tiition,  the  curtailment  of  that  fiift  of  bleflings,  liberty ; 
and  the  grievous  oppreffion  of  a  very   great  part  of  the 
community.     The  prefent  ftate  of  the^^w^  /<?wj,  the 
rapid  and  great  extenfion  of  tlie  exclfe  lai\3Sy  the  enor 
mous  eftabliflimentof  a  Jiandimg  army^  and  the  unconlli- 
tutional  meafure  of  building  barracks  in  different  parts, 
of  the  kingdom;  are  fuch  gigantic  ilrides  towards  defpo- 
tifm  and  arbitrary  power,  as  muft  make  every  intelligent 
Oiind,^  which  contains  in  it  a  regard  for  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  tremble  for  its  fafety  and  exiftence. 

It  is  with  infinite  pleafure  we  congratulate  ourfellov/' 
ciuzens  and  countrymen,  on  the  encreafe  of  focieties  foe 
an  acquirement  and  a  diffufion  of  political  information, 
which  every  day  evinces  itfelf.  By  fuch  nieetings,  con- 
duced with  order  and  regularity,  and  direcSted  by  that 
firft  and  flrongeii  of  all  motives,  an  ardent  defire  to  pro* 
mote  the  public  welfare,  m  afcertaining  and  maintaining 
our  juft  rights  and  privileges;  we  can  have  no  doubS 
but  in  due  time  we  fliall  be  enabled  to  obtain  fuch  a  re- 
form of  abufcs  and  encroachments,  as  will  reflore  to  the 
conflitution  its  ongina!  fpiiiland  vigour,  and  put  liberty 
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c;  n  fouttdauon  of  pTtnanent  ftabi'.ity.     To  eiFe«5iiate 

tjiis  defirablc  cad,  no  means  can  be  more  truly  eflential 

thin  to  enlighten  as  nauch,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poffihle  tb>i 

v.ls  of  rhe  grea:  body  of  the  people,  on  thefe  irr.por- 

:  fubJ5<^s,  \h*:\r  right -f  and  tlkcir  tiuiia  as  membeK  of  a 

The  grand  obftacle  to  ih!?,  as  we  have  before  fu^gs- 
1  and  laraentei,  is  "  the  very  great  expence  of  the'firft 
••  ccftofphilofofh-cal  and  political  trafls  (the  fources  of 
'■  iaformatioii  on.tlwfe   important  fubjefls),'*  and  this 
.it  has  been  our  ftudy  and   endeavour  to  obviate  by  the 
prcfent  publication.     We  have  purpoiely  fixed  the  price 
cf  it  lb  lov,'  that  it  miglu  be  within  the  reach  and  ability 
1  biit  the  very  pocrell  order  of  the  people  ;  the  pub* 
advantage  is   our  lole  sim,  and  we  flatter  ourfdves 
the  ccBtents  of  the  prefcnt  volume  when  candidly  attend- 
ed to,  will  f;:fficis'.n!y  prove  this. 

Talents  of  all  defcriptionj  are  employed  dai'y  by 
ihe  pariifans  of  power,  to  warp,  amufe,  deceive,  terfi- 
jfv-,  miilead,  and  betray  the  perple.  They  build  their 
bf>pcs  of  f'jccefs  on  the  ignoran.  e  which  pervades  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people  a:  large.  One  of  thcfs  avoA-ed  enemies 
l<» public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  fecms  as 
Mr.  Cooper  mod  a^lmirably  exprefTes  ir,  "  to  regard  the 
*•  people  as  fit  only  for   the  gear*,   and  the  v.-hip,   and 

the  fpuri  for  labour  without  intermiffion,  in  peace  : 
*f  fcr  flaughter  without  comraifTeration  in  war — and  who 

Ulafphfmirg  againil  human  nature  itfcl^,  impioutly 
^^  teiais  the  great  maTs  of  mankind  the  S-wiui^  MLu 

3^  W^  think  we  cannot  (iORclude  this  pdd/efs  more  f^tis- 
Wftorily  to  our  readers,  or  more  honourably  to  onrlelvev 
ban  by  a  quotation  from  the  ingenious,  ncivous  andfpi- 

rited 
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rited  reply  of  the  above  named  gentleman  to  the  invec- 
tive ofthat  Prinee  of  apoftates  Mr.  Burke. — "  A  quotaticp 
*'  on  th?  abfolutc  neceffity  of  public  ignorance^  to  the  fuc- 
"  ccfs  of  fraud  and  impofition  which  will  furnifli  alfo 
*'  a  parallel  to  the  famous  pafllige  in  Mr.  Buik-'s  reflec- 
*' iion=,    where  he   fo  courrcoully  mentions    'the  hoofs 

*  of  the  fwinifh  muliiuide.'     (i.  e.  the  people.) 

"  Knyghton  a  canon  of  Leiceiler,  comr>lains  very 
*'  heavily  of  WicklifT,  (the  reformer)  his  Ncigliboi.r  and 
*'  conteinporary,"  '  for  hiving'  tranllated  out  oi  the  I^atin 
'  into  Englifli,  the  Gofpel  whichChriflhad  entruflcd  wi;h 

*  ihe  Clergy  and  Doftors  of  the  Church,  thit  they  might 
'aiiniiltr  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  fort  according  to   the 

*  exigency  of  times  and  their  feveral  occalions :  lo  th  u  bf 
'  ibis  means  the  gofpel  jewel   or  evangelical  pearl  was, 

*  made  'vulgar^  was  thrown  about,  and  trod'.lcti  uiuUr  ths 

*  foot  iji  fvjiie.     (Lewis*  Hiftory   of  traniLuious  of  the 

*  Bible,  p.  20.  1729.     Sylva  p.  319.' 

"  Thus  (rontinuer  Mr.  Cooper)  wc  find  th.it  j)\bhc 
"  ignorarxe  is  the  ce:"nent  of  the  far-famed  •*  alliiuice  be- 
"  twccn  Church  and  Stste  ;  and  that  inipodure,  pcliiic 
*'  and  religion?,  cannot  maintain  its  ground,  if  knowled. 
"  and  difci.fnon  once  finds  its  way  among  the y>ti'/.'i//2' w/r. 
♦'  titude.     Hence  we  have  a   clue  to   the   true  fouice  of 
*'prof«:cntions  for  Libel,  and  public  proclamations  agairl^ 
♦*  Confiitutional  Societies,  and  feditious  Correfpondencei 
**  But  myftt-ry  cannot  laft  forever;   its  day  is  fir  fpenf. 
'♦  and  we  have   now  the    touchftone,  the  Shibboleth,  by 
*'  which    the    real    friends    of  the    people    m.iy    alwaj's 
*'  and    certainly   be  known  :     thofe  who   mean,  well   to 
"  the    people    fay,     think    for  yoiirfelves,     read  for 

*  yourfclves^.  dcci<^e    for '  yourfelyes ; .  trysail    things, 
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'  and  hold  faft  that  which  is  good  :  you  are  the  ^oft  con- 
'  cerned  in  what  relates  to  your  own  intereft,  and  where- 
'  ever  you  place  implicit  confidence,  looner   or  later  you 

•  will  infallibly  be  deceived.  The  other  fide,  on  the  eon- 
» irary,  take  this  for  their  texr,  and  preach  this  for  their 

•  foilrine,  •  you  (the   people)  have  nothing  to  do  with 

.  ics;  leave  that  to  your  rulers,  they  know  b^ft  what 
1'  13  good  for  you  ;  you  have  no  need  to  think  for  your- 
fclvcs,  pay  your  taxes  quietly,  and  they  will  take  care  to 
think  for  you.' 

"  Fellow  Citizenr,  thus  are  you  cajoled:— fwine  they 
■call  you,  and  fwine  in  underflanding  they  would  gladly 
make  you  :  it  is  your  fault  if  they  fucceed." 

Perfedly  coinciding  in  fentiment  with  Mr.  Cooper, 
«  beg  leave  to  repeat  his  fahitary  advice,  and  remain 
tth  the  higheft  refpeft,  the  public's 

Moft  obedient  and  faithful  Servants, 

THE  EDITORS. 
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_T  a  late  trial  in  Ireland,  a  Mr.  Murron  profecjteil  o. 
John  Farrel  for  an  slfaalt,  with  an  attsinpt  to  commit  a  rape  up( 
his  thmghter.  When  Mr.  Morton  had  given  liis  tefi.mony  for  tl 
crcwn,  (as  th£  term  is)  he  was  crofs  examined  by  tlia  Counfel  i' 
the  prifoiier.  The  fiift  qucftion  afkcd  him  by  one  of  thefe  CounI 
was,  "Pray,  S  r,  is  ilie  young  Lady  your  daughter?"  The  ev 
dcnce  repl.ed,  "Yes."  ''Pray,  Sir,"  continued  the  Ccunfs 
"  ho'.v  do  you  knew  fhe  is  your  daughter  ?" 

The  witnefs  t!ms  expreffed'h'mfelf : 
"  Gantlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  called  npoii  in  this  court  to  gii 
rcy  tellimony.  1  have  given  it;  and  I  have  given  it  honcftly,  asl 
my  mind,  and  true,  as  to  the  fa(Jt.  A  Counfel,  I  fuppofe  him  fo  t 
his  impertinence,  has  afked  me,  wliether  I  can  up<;n  oath,  fwe,' 
tliat  this  young  lady  is  my  daugliter — rmany  of  you  are  fathers,  an 
■*viil  feel  upon  the  occafion  as  I  tfo. 

*'  One  obfcrvption  I  beg  permiflion  of  the  Court  to  make;  it  ii 
that  in  fupport  of  the  lau'S  of  my  country,  Iccme  forward  here,  t 
punilh  a  tranfgreffor  at  my  own  expence,  and  that  the  man  who  ba 
afked  me  the  queftion  as  to  my  daughter's  legitimacy,  and  who,  n 
d  )ubtmeaii!.  to  elk  many  more  of  the  fame  foit,  is  a perfon  BRiuti 
tnpt  event  the  coutjc  oj  JuflUt. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  prove  the  afTertion. — Look  to  his  brief ,  hi 
tt;ere  ackiowlcilges  to  have  received  ten  gu'mcas  to  defend  a  vilbin. 

"  Will  you  believe  the  teftimony.,  on  oath,  of  a  man  who  is  a- . 
puruhnjet^y  in  preference  to  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is /)»^/«i 
bribcilf  or  will  you  not  r  That  is  the  quijllion." 

This  fo  completely  hnmbl«d  the  Counfel  thr.t  he  immediately 
fliewed  his  back,  and  theprifoner  was  convifted,  and  fent creed  tr 
two  years  [mpriTonment,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  b, 
iJuringlife,  himfelfintwo   thoufanJ  poujiil;,  anJ  liis  fe^.  ,. 
one  thcufand  pounds  each. 
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HxlraSi  from-Major  Cartvurighi' s  Letter    to  the  Dule  of 

N<vjcafiU, 


A= 


.S  the  whole  of  theFrench  Conftitution  is  before 

le  public,  let   every  one  think  for  himfeif.    It  is  my 

>re(ent  purpofe  only,  to  notice  its  general  effe^s  on  this 

lide  of  the  water.     That  it  has  given  a  fevere  fliock  to 

|ill  tbofe  who  are  intereited  in  the  abufes  and  corruptions 

ff  our  ovun  conftitution,  is  manifeftfrom  their  invcterAcy 

jainft  it,  from  the  proftituted  labours  of  the  newfpapers 

their  pay,  and  the  artificial  climoar  they  have  in  vain 

lideavoureJ  to  exc".te  agaioft  that  canftitution.     On  the 

Ither  hand,  like  the  awakening  and  aniiuatiug  trumpet 

If  the  morn,  it  has  broken  the  ilumbers  of  \\\z  Enghfh 

[formers,  aod  ronzed  them  to  a  renewal  of  ibeir  ger.e- 

^us  labours  :  and  it  has  a-.vakened  in  the  people  an  atten- 

»a  to  their  rights.     Tiie  fpirit  of  political  reform,  bot- 

|)med  on  Juftice  and  truth  ,  maintained  with  manly  rea- 

.;  and  conducted  with  peaqc,    order  and  wifdom; 

which 


4  Extra^  fr^m  MajH'  Carf-ivH^^f^ 

•which  is  nowfo  confpiciioufly  rifing,  and  fu  rap'fdly 
ipreadiDg  through  the  land,  jvrftify  both  parties  in  the 
opinions  they  have  feveraily  formed  on  this  great  event, 
Pohtical  popery  and  impofture  have  received  the  mortal 
wdiind.  Their  remaining  ftroggles,  will  be  the  mere 
conviillions  of  death;;  but  they  will  die  as  they  have 
lived;  uttering  to  the  laft  moment  nothing  but  myftery, 
lies,  and  words  of  deception.  The  hour,  however,  i» 
aihand,  vvhin  tkey  fkall  perifh.  And  in  the  fame  hour, 
the  Biitifli  people  Avail  demand  aod  recover  their  rights  j 
^nd  fhall  '■'•  re-i>ifiate  the  c^nfiltittion  upon  its  true  prind - 

Not  even  plaufible  conccffion  will  noxv,  in  my  Inimble 
opinion,  put  the  people  off  iheir  guard;  and  comprcTrAjs 
vi'ilf  be  received  as  infuU,  Their  demand  is  thuir 
RIGHTS.  They  are  taking  their  caufe  into  their  own 
hands.  They  want  no  patrons;  and  their  fri2.nd3 
will  be  ^t\x fitvanis.  Their  operations  arc  infallible; 
their  ftrength  will  fooft  be  invincible.  They  peaceably 
aiTociate.  They  exereif*  their  own  ufidcrftandings  on 
their  oi+n  concerns.  They  are  comparing  the  two  i^'i' 
terns  of  government  now  oppofed  to  each  otherr.  Can 
^y  one  doubt  of  their  preferring  that  of  commok  ho- 
nesty   AND    COMMON     SENSE,     tO    that    of    MYSTEAY 

AND  corruption  ?  Contemplating  the  maimed,  rnii* 
tilated^  mangled,  and  wretched  condition  to  which  their 
reprefentative  body  is  reduced  ;  and  viewing  with  indig- 
nation the  fcanty  fragmc»its  and  loathfome  offals,  which 
is  all  of  freedom  that  they  tafte,  who  can  fuppofe,  that 
they  will  deny  themfelves  the  delicious  banquet  of  corti- 
pletc  conffitutional  liberty,  when  they  fliall  fee  it  in  their 
6ower  to  fi(do\*n  to  it?  The  Majeft>  of  the  People 
^  has 

*  AdJrefs  of  the  Public  froiiii  ihe  FrUnJi  ofths  F^aplt, 


Extras  from  Major  Carhuri^t.  $ 

,3  too  long'been'Tfe^rfce'd'to  tfie*c6TT<rtflon  of  a  mend'!- 
canr;  fubfiilTng  on  *  the  ctiirtibs  that  fell  •  from  the  tables 
of  wealth  and  pridi !  ■  '^ 

Amongft  the  other  occupations  cf  the  affjciated  peo- 
ple,, they  are  enquiring  ibtoihe  different  pretenfions  to 
moral  character,   of  tiie  petty  fwindler  of  nierchnndife 
or  i'urnitiire  j    and  the  neble  fwiadler.  who  gets  into  his 
t^  clutches  nj.ore  or  fewer  feats  in  a  certain   affembly,   of 
which  no  man  of  integrity  can  make  ^  prefer ty.     They 
are  alfo  reviewing,    and  making  their  comments  upon 
the  p,ED  BOOK.     It  was  the   red  book  of  Fratcr,   which 
in  the  opinion  of  ever}-  honeil  man,  damned  the  antient 
,  jdefpotjftri,  J  .H9W  a  Britifh  government   of  mystery 
AND  CO8.RUPTI9N  will  ftand  a  difcuiTion  of  our  o-jufi  red 
^wi, ,  remains  to  be  ften.     In  my  judgment,    that  book 
is  an  impudent  rcco:  d  of  open  bribery  exercifed  upon 
thofe  who  lit  in  the  feats  of  the  people's  reprefentatives. 
Tbe.HQufe  of  Commons^is  the  grand  inqveft  of  the  na- 
tiot^i  ^nd  ought,  to  be  an  inqueft  <:vt6t?/^  in  the  fervice, 
•wiffilly  on  behalf  ot.the  people.     In  an  ordinary  iffje  at 
|.la,w  between  man  and  man,   the -caule  is  fubmitted  to  a 
y«ry  of  indifferent  perfons,  bound  to  decide  unccrruptly, 
without  favour  and  affection,-    In  fuch  ay'wry,  were  it  to 
be  difcovered,  that,  by  intrigue  and  bribery,  a  majori- 
ty had  been  gained  over,  to  the  intereftof  one  of  the  par- 
ties at  ifliie,  that  the  pannel   itfelf  had  been  packed  by 
arts  the  moft  infamous  ;  and  that  a  number  of  the  very 
fervantsoi  the  bribing  parties  were  amongft  the  jurors ; 
what  would,  be  the  indignation  at  proceddings  fo  foul ! 
What  the  infamy,  that  for  ever  after  mud  attach  on  the 
character  of  the  criminal  offender !     May  not  the  Houfe 
^of  Commons,   if  due  care  be  not  taken,  become  fuch  a 
jury  ?    May  noi  the  people's  ihare  and  influence  in  that 

Houfe 


6  JExtra^  fjrom  Major  Cartnvri^ht, 

Houfc  be  rendered^  mere  phaiitom  ?  May  not  the 
time  arrive,  when  therr  rights  fliall  be  betrayed  at  the 
nod,  and  their  property  invaded  at  the  beck,  of  every 
I'ucceeding  Jlinilier  ?  And  what  fecurity  can  the  people 
(hen  have  that  thelaftTemnantsof  their  freedom,  fliall 
not  be  fiirrendered  by  a  ventil  majority  ?  Empty  form* 
indeed,  .may  be  retained,  and  new  thing?  maybe  called 
by  old  names ;  but  atfuch  a  period  it  would  be  a  ferious 
and  melancholy  truth,  that  the  Cammtms^  havmg  veafed' 
'to  have  one  branch  of  the  kgijlature  the  (rrgan  of  their  ivill, 

THE  COSTITXJTION  WOULD    BE    -OVERTURNED;     THE 

JTEopxE  WOULD  KOT  EE.  FEEE,  Tor  a  denial  tha'tfucha 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  we  may  challenge  all  thofe 
placemen  and  penfioacra  who  affect  to  extol  theconftitu- 
tion,  in  order  to  hWe  thofe  abufes  and  corruptions,  that 
are  the  means  whereby  r'hey  riot  in  the  fpoils  of  a  country, 
Which  they  plunder  and  betray. 

T  he  patriot  3  of  Jtmrka  and  o  f  Francey  h  are  fecnred 
the  facred  right  of  election  to  moft,  would  I  could  fay, 
to  all  of  their  rcfpecf^ive  countrymen  :  they  have  alfo  fe- 
cui-ed  the  freedom  of  their  cle6Vions :  and  taken  effedual 
care  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  governments  from  even 
the  fufpicion  of  landue  influence.  Among  the  legifla- 
•  lures  of  thofe  nations,  containing  no  lefs  than/^/^^a  re 
prefentatlve  ajfemhlies  of  the  people^  there  is  not  a  fingle 
PLACEMAN  or  PENSIONER  to  bc  found.  Happv  Ameri- 
ca»:  !  Ha-ppy  Frenchmen  !  'How  long  will  Eng/i/hmen. 
endure  the  fhame  of  feeing^heir  Houfe  of  reprefcntatives 
a  flioeking  contraft  to  models  fo  p\ire*l    It  is  a  Houfe 

that 

*  In  February  1780,  Sir  G.  Saville  moved  for  a  full  difclofore  of 
the  Pension  List.  It  was  refifted  by  the  Minifter,  who  moyed 
and  carried  m  amendracnt,  by  which  ihc  /wrt  pajt  uf  Uie  Uft  wa.-» 


7U  Minlft..rial  Wriier.  f: 

that  muft:  be  reformed  :  or,  farewel  to  the  liberty,   aad 
to  the  glory  of  this  country  :  a  country  that  was  once  the 
land  of  men  daring  to  be  free  ;  and  wham  oeitifcr  fraud* 
nor  force  could  bind  in  chains* 


THE  MINISTEBIALinilTER, 

iHEdtfcrKe  of  tkt  Mlnifitr-  having  becomi  vcgr" 
lafliionable,  and  thinking  Ibme  of  our  readers  may  polfi- 
bly  wifli  to  pra«^ife  an  art  fo  much  in  ton,  we  beg  leave 
for  their  inflruftion,  to  prefent  them  with  an  extraft' 
from  the  Korax,  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  that 
popular  writer  Sterne^  who  in  this  work  gives  fome  ac- 
count of  his  own  life. — In -the  iifth  chapter  he  thus  eic^ 
preiTes  himself:—— 


R 


•*  THE  MINISTERIAL  WRITER. 

"MY   uncle  Toby  then   employed   me  to  write  a 
pamphlet,  in  defence  of  the  Miniftry — not  of  the  Gofpel, 

•I 


in  kept  in  the  dari.    The  minority  oa  that  qiicft^oawas  i88  i 
the  maiority  only  two  more,  viz.  190 ;  an-J  co.Tipofe-J  as  follows  : 
■  Peiifu)«jers,  avowedly  fo,  -  -  6 

Contrfl(5lors,  -  -  «  14 

Placeroen,  -  -  94 

Sons  c;f  do,  and  other  very  near  connexions  26 

Members  uiider  no  vifible  influence  -  50 

190 

Here,  then,  had  the  uncorrupt  principles  of  impannelllng  and 
challenging  a  J  Kry  prevailed,  the  miniiler,  inflcaJ  of  ft.fling  inqui- 
ry by  a  majority  of  /wo,  would  have  loft  the  queiUon  by  a  majority 
of  Mi  hundred  Ond  tbirtj-tigbt. 


S  Toe  MlntJleriM  Wriiet* 

♦>  1  obeyed' his  commands,'  and  put!  the  rnanufcript  into  his 
"  hands  :  vvhich  he  carried  forthwith  in  his  oivHname  to 
»'  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

"  He  approved  of  it,    'twas    fent  to   the   prefs,  and 
**  procured  the  Parfon  preferment,  but  prcventedhisown 

"  for  it  Vept  the  Knight  out  of  the  Houfc  of  Lonh  for 

♦'■ihe  remainder  of  that  feptennial. 

^\'Vy\      ^   '  ■:      ■'  ■  .   :      : 

♦'  The  method  I  ufed  in  that  pamphlet  was  this— 
'^  I  colletSled  together  every  thing,  that  had  beenever  ob-' 
*'jefted  agiitift  the  miaifter  from  his  firft  entering  into 
*•  office,  till  that  time,  and.  ipfe  dixited  every  article  of 
^'- \l  point  blanks  in  the  negative — -from  wy  own  certain 
*•  knovjledge  and  other  fi{fficicnt  .authority — afRrm'ed  hiy- 
*'  felf  to  be  no  courtier,  nor  even  acquainted  with  one; 
•'  but  to  be  a  mere  country  gentleman^  of  an.  independent 
*'  fortune  who  had  never  before  troubled  his  head  about 
'■'•■parfy  dijputes,  vulgarly  {l:yled/>o///iVj— but  fhocked  "at 
*'  the  licentioitftufi-  of  the  timts^'lhfi  entered  a  volunteer 
"  in  the  fervice  of  my  Kmg  .and  .  country,  and  the  fup* 
'*  port  of  miniilerial  virtue  and  integrity.  .' 

"  I   affirmed   that  the   high   price    of  provifions  fy 
•''loudly  complained  of,  .arofe   from. the   riches  and  af- 
"^fluence  flowing  daily  into  the  kingdoiu,  under  the  au. 
^'^fpices  of  oar  Miaiiler;  and   that  the.  accumulation  of 
"'taxes  like  the  rifmg  of  rents,  was  the  fureft  token  of  a 
•*^ nations    thriving;  that  the  dearnefs  of  maikets,  with 
*'  tbefe  new  impoils  of  government,  neceflarily   doubled: 
*'  induftry ;  and  that  an  inereafe  of  this   natural  kind  of\ 
*■"•  manufadurt^  was   adding  to  the  capital   ilock  of  th^ 
"  common  wealth. 


The  Miitifiefiai  iVrirer.  f 

♦'  I  lamented  the  fatal  effeds  to  be  apprehended 
**  from  all  thefe  heats,  animofiiies,  and  revilings,  which 
"  I  faid,  /  ha  J  goijil  reafon  to  affirm>  w'ere  but  a  me- 
**  thod  of  afling  and  loililHng  treafon  under  cover— 'fof 
♦'  that  whenever  the  Mlnljlcr  was  abufed,  the  King  was 
♦'  attacked. 

"  So  profligate  Parfons,  whenever  they  fait  info  detef» 
'•  tation  or  contempt,   in?eigh  agalnft  the   impiety  of 
'•'  rhe  times,   and  charge  the   icandal  and  reproach  they 
*'  have  tbemfclves  induced  upoa  their  furiftioa,   to  the 
*'  aiheifm  of  the  laity < 

**  This  book  of  mirte  hss  been  the  coJex^  or  an  poll" 
*•'  tlca^  of  alt  the  miniilerial  fycophants  ever  lioce  that 
**sra;  Tor  I  nave  fcarcely  met  with  a  paragraph  in 
"  any  of  the  ftate  hireling  writing?,  for  many  years 
*'  pall,  that  Icould  not  trace  fairly  back  to  my  own  code.*** 

«»  vVhocver  doubts  of  the  above  rrnj  ezCily  fatisfy  themfeives  by 
cafliiig  their  eye  over  the  chafte  and  pore  pages  of  thofe  immacolate 
diurnal  printi  *•  The  If'orld  and  the  Marning  Herald,"  for  ihefe  Lift 
twelve  rr.onrhs,  where  they  will  find  that  the  Seafons  a:id  the  Wea- 
!:5is,  our  fleets  of  merchantmen,  and  the  commerce  they  bring  bto 
our  ports;  a  peace  of  C'ght  years  continuance,  the  infancy  of  Ame- 
rica in  manufafrare?,  the  perrarbed  ftite  of  France,  and  the  various 
bleiTmgs  of  providenie>  have  all  united  dona  nothing  for  us,  when 
Compared  with  tlie  maller}y  polky,  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  pcerUfi  compa- 
triot Mr.  Dimda*.  We  would  not  wiliingly  Qiock  or  hiirt  the  delica. 
cy  or  modefty  of  either  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen,  or  their 
hireling  fcribes,  but  along  with  the  Koran  of  Sterne,  we  would  re- 
commend to  each  of  them  to  attend  now  and  then  to  the  advice  of 

the  Satirifl, 

■Vow  qu'xquld  turbid^  Foxa 
EUvft,  acccda!,  examenquc  impTobumin  illi 
Cifiigts  Initina,  nu  te  fuicfivcrii  txtra.  Peri.  Sat.   I. 

Dcfi't  fo"orv  turbid  Rcim'i  blind finfeltf:  'Siajt 
Of  loading  m'ry  thing  is  d»ne  with  fr.iift  j 
Ofthatfalfe  balMCt  truji  not  to  the  tt^ 
And  nt  of  thic  aakt  of  thy  ft  f  ko  ^^, 
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OTEPHEN,     who   fucceeded  Henry   I.  had   a 

powerful  competitor,  for    the  cfovvn,  ifi  the  pcrfon  of 

jMatilda,  who  was  defcended   from  our  Saxon  line  of 

Kings,    and,   as  fuch,   bad  many  friends  to  fupport  l:ep 

tiiic*     Antrthreroforc,   Stephen  was  \ciy  h'oetnl  i;i  hii. 

favours  ;, 

*  It  is  fomewhac  rcmark-ible,  that  whenever  a  Tyrant- or  ai:j 
t'farper  has  been  iiitnided  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  Jt.lias  aU 
v/ays  been  thiougli  the  influence  and  intrigues  oflhe  clergy.    Mai:-- 
laad,  in  his  Hiftory  of  London,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  above  tranfaftioa 
cf  Stephen's  acquirlug  the  crown.     "  Upon  the  demife  of  Henry  I. 
"  in  Normandy,  Stephen,  E-irl  ot  Bologii  and  Mnntaign,  jiephew  ta . 
''  tha  late  King,  and  by  the  female  line  graudfon  to  Williamthe  Con- 
"  qucror,  cams  privately  into  England ;  and   notwithllanding  his.. 
"  having  folemnly  fwoin  to  the  fucceffion  «f  Afij/i/Ja  a  MuuJ,  the. 
"  Empreff,  daughter  to  the  late  Kmg,..he  perfidioufly  attempted  to 
•'procure  the  fceptre  for  hinifelf,  by  the  ailjftaijce  of  fhree  f  eriureJ.  ■ 
'•  Prelates,,  viz,  VViUiam.Arch!)ifhi)p  of  Canterbury,  H«nry  Bilhop.. 
"  of  WiRcheiler  (brotliertoStephqa)  and  Roger  Bifliop of  Sahlbury;  . 
<'  who,  with  the  reft  of  lUe  bifliops  apd  nobility,  had  fworn  to  fup-. 
"  port  Matilda's  clainvj  however  fetting  afide  that  facred  tie,  the-jf^ 
«'  erfily  prevailed  upoiii  their  brethren  t(j  join  ihern  in  behalf  of  the 
*'  ufurper :  whereby,. their  fad;on  became  fo  potent,  that  the  nobility. 
"  feeip.not  tOrhave  beep  in  a  condition  to  ftem  tbe  torre.it. 

"If  the  praftise  of  thefe  prelates  bad  been  anfwerable  to  their     \ 
•*  profeffion  of  religiqn,  the  very  confideration  of  their  having  fo  • 
•'    ftcn  fwprn  to  fupport  Matilda's  fucceflion,  vvotild  have  reftrained 

<'  them . 
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i   favours  ;   he  confirmed  the  charter  of  Henry,  and  engag- 
ed to  carr}-  it  into  execution  whenever  by  their  afliftance 
1 1  he  fliould  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  tlu-one. 

Upon  this  the  Barons  proraifed  him  a  conditional  fup- 
port ;  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  no  longer 
.:  than  he  was  faithful  to  his  promifes  ;  that  they  had  been 
amufed  by  promifes  from  all  the  Kings  fince  the  Con- 
queft,  and  therefore  they  fliould  now  take  their  owo 
meafures.  And  accordingly  they  fortified  their  caftles, 
and  put  thcmfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  :  fo  that,  ia 
a  little  time,  there  were  above  a  thoufand  fortified  caf« 
ties  in  the  kingdom,  which  afterwards  contributed  much 
to  the  reftoration  of  the  conftitution.  However,  the 
fuccceding  wars  prevented  any  further  progrefs  during 
this  reign,  in  relloring  the  people  to  their  eledive  rights, 

Henry  the  Second  fucceeded  Stephen  to  the  throne  { 
Ittid  he  came  to  the  crown  with  the  approbation  of  all 
jparties.  The  hopes  of  the  Englifli  were  much  elevated 
jupon  his  acceffion,  becaufe  he  was  defcended  from  their 
lantient  Kings;   they  vainly   imagined  he  would  reflore 

to 

j*Acm  from  affiftinf  an  uforping  foreigner  to  the  prejudice  of  their 

i"  lawful  and  natural  Princefe,  defcended  from  the  ancient  race  of 

l**'Saxon  Kings.     But  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  iniquity  by  their 

l"  predeceffors  (who  facrlficed  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  the  Nor- 

I*  man  Tyrant)  tliey  betrayed  their  country  into  the  hands  of  Stephen, 

1"  whofe  ingratitude  and  pei  jury  ought  raiher  to  have  made  him  odi- 

^"  o'ns  to  them ;  and  whofe  advancement  to  the  throne,  occafioned  a 

'  long  an^  blootly  war,  whereby  this  city  greatly  fuffered ;   for  the 

citizens  were  artfully  c::ioled  by  thofe  wicked  Prelates,  to  fide  with 

'  them,  and  receive  Stephen  into  their  city."     Here  we  have  ano- 

her  ftriking  inftince  of  the  pemiiious  confeqaonces  which  originally 

ave  rife  to  the  all  ance  be: ween  Chuub  and  Siatt — founded  on  f>tr- 

•jry  and  robbtry,  rind  cemented  with  torrcnti  of  the  beft  blood  of  the ' 

betrayed  and  deluded  people. 


xs 
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to  them  their  antient  form  of  government,  and  re^ftab 
liih  their  eleftive  power.  But  fuch  generous  fentinvent* 
as  thefe,  are  fcldonj  known  to  defcendwith  the  pofterity 
of  Kings.  Accordingly,  Henry  the  Second  contribuied 
nothing  to  this  <k  fir  able -end  ;  but  left  the  legiilativ* 
authority  in  the  fo«5e  condition  that  he  found  it.* 

*  Though  this  King  "left  the  legiflative  authority  in  the  farm 
«  condition  that  he  found  it/^  tl<e  folkwins  deferves  to  be  mentiono 

and  recorded  tohis.praife "  It  does  our  Henry  Il^reathonou 

«  (fays  Lord  LyttUtfn  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  life  of  that  Monarchy  vol 
u  ^^  p.  3^6)  that  he  was  the  firft  author  of  a  regulation  for  aimrj 
-««  his  whole  people ;  for  no  Prince  who  drfired  to  govern  tyrant 
"  cally  would  have  thought  of  fxKh  a  regulation  j  nor  could  ai 
««  country,  in  which  fuch  a  law  .was  maintained,  be  eitlier  enflav. 
"  by  the  Crown,  •r  much  oppreffed  by  the  Nobles.  It  feenr.s  i 
«  deed  that  the  ancient  Conflitution  of  England  had  always  intend 
*«  what  this  Statute  of  Henry  11.  enafted,  as  all  freeholders  were  i 
«  quired  by  the  common  law  of  the  land  to  affift  in  oppoiing  a 
«  driving  out  invaders ;  but  the  want  of  care  to  provide  the  bu 
<<  geffes  and  free  focmen,  Who  did  not  hold  any  fiefs  by  military 
■«'  nures,  with  proper  arms,  rendered  that  obligation  of  little  or 
"  efFea ;  xvhereas,  from  this  time,  the  whole  community  of  freem* 
"  were  bound  to  have  in  their  own  cuftody,  and  tranfmit  to  the 
«'  heirs,  the  ufual  arras  of  a  foot  foldier,  and  thofe  who  were  wort 
«  i6  marks  in  chattels  or  rents,  were  to  i)rovide  heavy  armour,  n; 
♦»  even  thofe  who  had  but  lo,  were  to  fuiniih  themfelvcs  with  fcul 
4<  caps  and  habergeons  of  iron,  together  whli  lanoes,  aua  leave  the 
<*.to  their  heliV 

Thefe  were  the  arms  in  tife  at  that  time.  The  people  have  ft 
the  fame  right  by  Law  to  keep  armifor  their  o-wndtfence,  which,  fa 
Blackftone.  vol  i.  p.  144.  "  is  declared  alfo by  Stat.  i.  Will.  &  M^r 
"  ft  I.  c.  2.  and  it  is  indeed  a  public  allowance  under  due  reftiidic* 
.«  of  the  natural  right  cf  refiftance  and  felf-prefervation,  when  t 
"  fanaions  offociety  ;md  laws  are  found  infuflicient  to  rcflrain  t 
«  violence  of  oppreflion."  If  the  people  would  prudently  and  wifi 
avail  themfelves  of  this  r.gbt,  and  ikdicaie  a  portion  of  their  tit 
to  learn  il'.e  uie  of  the  mufket  and  bayonr t,  to  load  and  fire  qui«kl 
and  to  charge  with  bayonet  firmly— we  Ihonld  hear  no  more. 
fuch  riots  as  were  in  London  in  17S0,  and  in.Birinii}SUa»n,in  .i7« 
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Richard  the  Firft,  fuccecded  his  father  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, in  the  Throne.    He  was  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  warlike 
genius,  that  it  feems  to  have  engrofled  the  whole  man  ; 
and  to  have  excluded  all  other  thoughts  but  what  naight 
contribute  to  the  gratification  of  his  ruling  paiUon.     He 
iiad  engaged  himfelf  with  the  King  of  France,  to  profc- 
cute  a  war  againfl  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,   agree- 
ably to  the  crufading  madnefs  of  thofe  times  \  which  in- 
volved him  in  an  expence  that  his  ordinary  revenue  was 
not  able  to  fupport:     This  put  him  upon  many  expedi- 
ents for  railing  money,  to  execute  his  enterprize  j  fome 
of  which  were  very   anjuft,   arbitrar)',   and  impolitic. 
But  what  we  would  chiefly  obferve  is,  his  fale  of  every 
thing  that  he  could  part  with,   or  find   a  pnrchafer  for. 
We  cannot  expref-?  his  difpofition  to  fell  better,   than  by 
his  anfwer  to  his  friends  who  advifed  him  againft  fuch 
ikies ;  for  he  ftopped  their  mouths  by  telling  them,  "  He 
•*  would  fell  the  city  of  London  if  he  could  find  a  pur- 
«'  chafer." 

I:  was  under  this  felling  Prince  that  many  of  our  ci- 
ties, towns,  and  boroughs,  purchafed  back  their  old 
Saxcn  nghts,  of  being  governed  by  their  own  magif- 
trates  ;  where  they  had  not  done  it  before.  For  it  had 
been  a  frequent  pratftice,  after  Henry  the  Firft,  to  pur- 
chafe  back  lometimes  a  part,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of 
their  old  Saxon  privileges,  liberties,  and  franchifes,  for 
B 

One  of  the  moft  plaufible,  though  abfurd,  excufes  for  keeping  a 
".■Kiduig  arnty,  viz.  •' to  affift  the  civil  power,"  wo.iW  be  taken  away, 
.nd  every  man  would  eiijoy  his  rights  and  his  property  in  fafety, 
'•  under  the  (bade  of  hiS  own  vine  and  his  own  Jig-tree."  The  ex- 
psnce  of  the  ftandiTig  army,  uhichisatonce  j/^for/.'y.'ii.'iciai,  and  dan- 
gerous to  our  lihiTiits,  is  at  this  time,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Cilimate^  «<  about  two  m  ilions  and  an  hall" — an  eighth  part  of  oar 
enormous  and  exorbitant  taxation,  and  a  burden  on  the  people,  the 
riddxicc  fiom  which,  ii  "  a  atjummatien  devoutly  to  it  wjktd." 
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a  fine  to  the  King ;   for  which  the  Kings,  fay  the  hifto- 
nans,  were  :vont  to  give  their  charters. 

And  from  hence  it  comes,  that  our  corporations 
hold  their  rights,  by  written  charters ;  which  were  al- 
ways made  by  way  of  grants.  In  feme  account  that  we 
have  feen  in  that  part  of  the  revenue  proceeding  from 
fines,  the  author  obferves,  that  as  to  fines  for  grants, 
confirmation  of  liberties,  privileges,  fiaiichifes,  and  ex- 
emptions, there  are  num'beilefs  inftanceson  the  revenue- 
roll.  The  city  of  London  bought  back  the  privilege  of 
having  a  Mayor,  or  chief  Magiftrate  of  their  own  itXt^i- 
ing  J  and  a  power  of  electing  two  Sheriffs  tb  ferve  for 
the  city  pf  London,  and  county  of  Middleftx.* 

[  Thos  we  may  fee  by  what  irleans  the  cities  and  bo-- 
roughs  recovered  by  degrees  their  anciertt  Saxon  govern- 
ment, and  became  once  more  little  republics  anrong 
themfelves.  For  though  they  had  changed  the  Saxon 
names  of  officers  and  offices,  yet  the  power  and  duty 
w£re  ftiil  the  fame.  But  as  for  the  rural  tythings,  or 
the  Saxon  country  divifions,  they  were  fo  confounded 
and  entangled  with  the  different  rights  of  the  baronies 
and.  .manors,,  and  other  Norman  eilabliftiments,  that 
they  were  never  able  to  make  the  leaft  attempt  to  recover 
their  old  tything  form  of  government. 

And  nctwithftanding  the  towns  had  advanced  thus 
far  in  their  recovery,  yet,  they  were  continually  in  dan- 
ger of  a  reiapfe,  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  ; 
which  frequently  forced  them  to  furrender  their,  charters 
back  again,   in  order  to  oblige  them  top urcUafe  anew. 

So- 

■    Ii  the  year  1139,  the  citizens  were  (4)liged  to  pny  to  King  ^K- 
'  'r.  (,i;e  hundred  marks  (^f  fiher  for  ;i  right  to  chute  their  own  fliW 
■;'■■,— .—  Ar^j/ox-'i  Ihjl.  of  ihi  Ex.-fjrfnr,  /?.  D.  1 139. 
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So  thai  they  had  no  good  fecurity  till  they  had  got  pof- 
feffion  of  their  old  fhare  of  the  legiflativeauthorit)'.* — 
However,  they  had  by  this  time  gained  a  ftrength  luffi- 
cient  to  make  a  iland  for  their  lif>ertythe  firft  time  thf 
perplexed  circumftances  of  the  King  afforded  them  an  op- 
portunity ;  vrhich  prefented  itfclf  iu  the  foUoVtnng  reigni*- 


TXTERESTING  POLITICAL  FACTS. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT.  > 

GfrakmiB, 


Ai 


.S  you  have  done  me  thishonotir  to  a:xcpt  trr- 
offer,  by  inferting  roy  former  letter,  with  fcrr.e  compl;* 
mcit'^ry  aclcnowledgmcnrj,  vhich  I  fear  are  to  be  attri- 
bntwd  Co  your  •ktrt'rfnefs  tmre  thin  to  my  (fefert :  I  v.ill  at 
lea  ft  do  all  in  n>y  power  to  render  ray  corretpondeiKe 
Tworihy  that- opinion-you  are  pleafjd  to  cxprefs   of  it : 

Tidd 

*  I:  was  Toted  aboat  ioatt^fk  years  agp  by  the  Hq-.»fi*  ot  Cora- 
tnon^,  <t««  <»»  it  a  afu;  amti  was  then  tinJIituttJ,  "  that  the  InfiucnM 
"  of  :he  Crcwojb.-ij  lacrMpJ,  is  hicie^ling,  xnd  ough  to  bs  drm  lijked.'^ 
This  influence  bas  be3a  iiicrcarmg  crerfir.ce.  It  ;s  eviJcat  that  it 
never  •wiil or  am  be  111x1111.1)6(1  "  till  the  people  get  pofTeflion  of  the?r 
•*  olJ  Ihare  in  the  Ifg  ilat've  authority."  What  is  this  ol«l  iliare  ?-— 
Why  their  j»^  ngbt  to  be  July,  fully  aad  equally  reprcreated  in  Par- 
liAmenr,  and  to  have  tbcir  fnrl^jK.iu:  iltiled  a.tntia<'.y-  aaJ  thiswff 
h  retlje/-(o^ V  will  never  ceafe  or  weai7  in  their  endeavours  to  ef- 
fect, by  every  or^Pil^  ani  peaceable  means  Lt  their  piwer. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  as  interefting  to  the  curiofitj-, 
and  deferving  of  the  attention  of  your  numerous  readers 
as  my  feeble  abilities  will  permit, 

I  beg  leave  in  this  place  to  give  you  a  fmall  outline 
of  what  I  mean  by  defiling  a  place  for  thefc  political  fat'^s,, 
in  your  fo  truly  ufeful  and  valuable  mifcellany.  It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  to  obferve  how 
much  the  public  have  been  mifled  and  deceived,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Britifti  conftitution.  Many 
of  your  correfpondents  feelingly  lament  the  deplorable 
Ignorance  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  this  head  ; 
whereas,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  the 
circumltance.  If  I  nnderftand  thefe  writers  properly, 
tlieir  regret  arifes  from  the  people  not  having  read,  and 
iherefore  not  knowing  any  thing  of  a  matter  which  con- 
cern's them  fo  nearly.  At  this  very  circumftance  I  feel 
flcafed^  becaufe  the  mafs  of  the  people  will  only  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  nothing  to  urkarn, 

Thofe  who  have  read  without  very  good  inftrus^or^ 
to  advife  with,  from  time  to  time,  have  the  moft  im- 
perfeft,  not  to  fay  falfc  ideas  of  our  conftitut'ion.  Ma* 
ny  of  our  hiftorians  and  feveral  writers,  generally  {tiled 
celebrated  ones,  Blackftone  and  De  Lolme  in  particulu'-, 
have  given  us  a  high  varniflicd  pidure  of  the  conftitution  ; 
but  this  contains  only  the  bold  and  beauteous  features 
of  ivhat  it  ivas,  and  ivbat  it  ought  to  he  ;  not  what  it  resl- 
\y  zndioaa  fdel  is  at  prefent ,  Thofe  gentlemen  have 
each  publiflied  a  romance  on  the  conftitution  ;  and  we 
muft  be  as  blind  enamorato's  as  ever  Don  Quixote  wag, 
and  as  enthufiaflically  devoted  to  our  mijlrefs  the  confti- 
tution, as  he  was  to  the  divine  charms  of  his  dulcinea 
del  Tolofa^  whom  he  nor  any  one  elfe  had  ever  feen ; 

before 
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before  we  can  venture  to  pronounce  her  the  moft  con- 
fummate  paragon  in  the  world,  and  throw  down  our 
g.iWtlcts  in  defiance  to  all  the  valoroui  knights  in  Chrif- 
dendono,  to  prove  the  contrary. 

It  has  ever  been  a  great  misfortune  attendant  on 
m^ft  fciences,  except  the  mathematics,  that  theory  and 
prac'ncc  have  too  often  difagreed.  This  mult  arife  from 
a  defeat  in  the  fyftem,.  or  in  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on. 
They  either  make  ufe  of  wrong  words  to  exprefs  tlicir 
ideas  or  render  themcccfufcd  and  indeterminate,  by  affixing 
and  allowing  different  meanings  to  the  fame  v,'ord.  This 
rttmluckily,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  cafe  in  politics,  at 
leall  in  this  countr}'.  I  have  frequently  h^d  a  difputc  of 
more  than  an  hooi's  continuance,  with  a  friend,  on  the 
conftitu[tion  ;  and  have  at  lafl  difcovered  by  a  mere  acci- 
dental exprelEon,  that  he  was  all  the  time  meaning  the 
gevernmeni.  The  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judge  who  puts 
it  in  force,  are  not  more  diftincl  and  different ;  and  yet 
the  abfurd  cuftom  of  ufmg  one  for  the  ether,  v.hich 
has  too  long  fatally  prevailed,  renders  it  ahvap  djtficuk, 
and  fomctimes  impoffible,   to  convince  men  of  tHcir  er- 


ror. 


Blackftone  and  De  Lolme  tell  us,  that  the  great 
ftrength  and  perfe<ftion  of  the  conftitution  confifts  in  the 
juft  and  exa<ft  equilibrium  of  each  of  the  three  powers, 
which  ccnftitute  tbe  legiflaturc  ;  and  its  beauty  and  effi- 
cacy, on  the  mutual  checks  which  each  branch  has  upon 
the  other :  by  which  it  is  faid  by  them,  to  be  a  beautl.. 
ful  mixture  of  democracy,  ariftocracy  and  monarchy ;  fo 
equally  blended,  that  each  one  is  effectually  guarded 
againii  all  attempts  of  the  other  two,  to  injure,  impair, 
or  deftroy  its  feparate  and  particular  intcrefts,  rights  and 
privUeg*!, 

I 
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•I  have  carefully  perufed  the  beft  Historians  of  my 
own  country,  and  thofe  of  other  nations  likewifc,  who 
«ppear  to  underftand  our  conflitution  full  as  luell,  to  fay 
the  leaft  of  them,  as  thofe  of  our  own,  have  dedicat- 
ed many  dayp,  and  fome  few  nights,  to  the  confidera- 
tioft  of  the  hterary  labours  of  the  gentlemen  above  men- 
iSoned;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that  from  Mr.  Blackftone's 
own  Ihewing  in  particular,  when  I  vkw  the  whole  of 
his  work,  and  compare  one  part  with  another  ;  it  apr 
pears  to  me,  that  our  boafted  conflitution  fo:  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  it,  inftead  of  the  equal  mtxture.above  de- 
fcribed ;  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  t^ian  a  downright 
artjlocracy  ;  which  rules  vyith  fovereign  fway,  both 
Pritice  and  people.      -  < 

1  may  be  miftaken,  ^^  humanum  efi  emfrt — error  is 
"the  lot  of  mankind,"  but  if  I  do  err  in  this  refpecl,  it 
is  not  wilfully.  My  error,  if  it  is  one,  arifes  from  com- 
paring fads  with  theory.  Thofe  fails,  I  will  through 
your  valuable  medium,  lay  before  the  public ;  and  as  I 
faid  before,,  "  let  each  man  judge  for  himlelf," 

I  am  gentlemen,  ;   .    . 

Your  very  obedient  fervant,    . 
MiMe  Temple,  ALGERNON  SY  DNEYj. 

-S/A/.  8,  1792.. 


Literefiing  Political  Fa^s,  Jime  the  Tear  1 740. 

The  Minifter,  Sir.  Robert  Wal pole,  having  become 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  the  leaders  of  feveral  par- 
tits  having  united  againil  him,'  he  had  hot  charadcr  and 
ititcieit  fulBcient  to  fecure  a  majority  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment,  which  was  elefte'd' in  the  Spring  of  I1741. 

In 
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-  la  this  pailiament  which  met  on  the  4th  of  Decenri«  . 
bci",    I74I'     •^l'■•  i^"t  was    re-ele«5led  tor  OldSaiuoij-. 
The  firlt  queilion  whidi   the  Minifter   loft,   was  that  oj^ 
chairman  of  the  conamittee  of  priveleges  and  elcdions.;  . 
Dr.  Lee   being  cbolen  b)  a   majority  of  four,   againft, 
Mr.  Earl,    wtva  had  been  lupported  by  Sir  Robert.     Af-  ^ 
ler  lollng  fome  qucftions  on  the  deciiions  of  the.  contelV- 
ed  eledtions,  he  faw  there   was  a  coofirmed  majority. 
againll  him  ;  and  thereforaon  the  3d  of  February  i742» 
he  refigned  his  employments,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Orford.     At  the  fame  time  the  parliament  by  the  KingV 
command,   adjourned  to  the  i8ih  of  the  fame  month. 

Although  tlic   Minliler  was  perfonally  departed,  liis 
influence  was  not  extinguifhed  ;  he    ftill  pollclled  power, 
lufficient  to  enable  him  to  capitulate  with  his  opponenOL..; 
for  bis  fafety. 

With  his  ufual  penetration,  he  prudently  fekft^d- 
fiom  among  his  oponents  thofe  who  were  the  moft  eager. . 
for  pouer,  to  commence  his  negotiation  with.  His  vie.v 
;a  making  this  felediou  was  judicious,  Thofe  chief*, 
or  heads  of  oppofition,  to  whom  he  made  no  communi* 
cation  of  his  deligns,  the  moment  they  beard  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, became  jealous  of  th^ir  friends  ;  and  a  fchifm 
rimonglt  them  was  thereby  created,-  wjiich  was.the  thing 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moll  wiflied  ;  becaufe  in  their  unit- 
ed ftatc,  they  had  power  to  crufli  him-,  but  .vvhcn  divid- 
ed, he  knew  they  could  not  huit  him.'. 

The  negotiation  began  by  the  Duke  of  Ne^ivcaJIU  re- 
queuing to  fee  Mr.  Pulteney  pni'ately  at  Mr.  Stont's 
(his  Grace's  fecretar}-)  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Pulteney 
replied,  that  he  would  rather  fee  the  Duke  at  his  own 
houfe  in  Piccadilly ;    and  defired  his  Grace  to  fix  the. 

time 
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time  ;  and  added  that  Lord  Carteret  muft  be  preietit  at 
the  conference.  The  fame  evening  was  agreed  upon; 
and  the  Duke  of  Netwajile  wxth  L.orJ  HardvoUkey  went 
to  Mr.  Piiheney's,  where  they  found  hin»  wi'h  only 
Lord  Carteret.  The}'  fa\d  they  Came  from  the  King 
with  propofals ;  that  it  was  his  Majelty's  define,  Mr. 
Pulteney  i\\o\\\<\bt  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafiiry. 
Mr.  Pulteney  excukd  himfelf,-  and  propofed /.<7r^  CVarr- 
"teret  for  that  fitiiation.  The  confererice  ended,  hov/- 
ever,  without  any  thing  l>cing  fettled.  But  information 
of  the  meeting  was  in  a  few  hours  fpread  all  over  the 
town.     A  thoufand  conjectures  were  formed. 

It  was  this  private  meeting,  and  another  which  hap* 
j.-caed  two  days  afterwards,  of  the  fame  perlons  at  the 
fame  place,  which  ra?^/f  J  the  divjjion  in  the  oppofition.. 
Between  Lord  Carteret  and  Lord  Cobham  there 
was  no  intimacy — but  the  contrary.  The  feleftion  of 
Lord  Carteret  for  xhtit  private  conferences,  which, 
were  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  arrangement,  was  therefore  a  fort  of  marked 
e.xclufion  of  Lord  Cobham,  whofe  parliamentary  friends 
(Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  the  three.  Grenvilles,  Richard, 
George  and  James — Mr.  Waller^  and  feveral  others)  de- 
ferved  confideration  j  whofe  perfonal  charafter  was  high^ 
and  whofe  reputation  had  been  aflaiied,  in  being  turned 
out  of  the  army.(^)  IjOrd  Coeham  w  as  not  of  a  temper 
to  fee  thefe  tranfactions  with  indifference.  His  friends 
felt  their  fliare  of  the  contempt  that  was  ftiewn  to  him  ;, 
they  gave  him  the  raoft  cordial  alTarances  of  attachment ; 
and  they  immediately  formed  a  fepa rate  party.  They 
were  )n  a  fhort  time  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who,  though  he  had  taken  the  ordnance  in  the  firft  mo- 
nnents  of  the  change,  he  quickly  rcfigned  it,  and  returned 
V^ikis  old  friends ;  who  were  in  a  its'i  >veeks  joined  by 

all 
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'1  ibofe  who  faw  that  the  change  cf  Miniiln'  was  only 
:o  be  partial,  inadequate  and  imj^rfec^  ;  iliat  the  ration 
as  well  as  tlieoifclves  had  been  deceived. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  {now  Earl  of  Orford)  did  not 
pprove  of  the  noFninatioa  of  Lord  Car  tar  et  for  his 
i  icccffx  at  the  Treafury ;  {^)  and  as  Mr.  Paltcney  had 
declined  that  pof:,  he  nianaged  the  King  to  mfiil  upon 
Lord  WiLMiNG Toy  for  it.  Losd  Wilmintox  had 
been  Sir  Robert's  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  1732.*— 
It  was  fome  triunaph  to  his  opponents,  to  fee  him  fo  foon 
-  iffled  in  his  arrangeoienr.  The  Duke  of  Akgyle  ob- 
ij:  ved  to  him  on  the  occafion,  at  a  large  meeting  of  their 
f:iend?,  at  the  Fountain  Tavern^  in  the  Strand,  f  **  that 
<'  a  gram  of  hoae%  was  worth  a  cart-load  of  gold." 

The 

*  To  this  appointment  Sir  Charles  Hanbnry  Williams  aUades  in 

•sautiful  ftanza-     Lard  Wilmington  hid,  uponthe  accff^m  of  Geo, 

11.  beenoffsred  the  Treafury,  if  he  woulU  undertake  to  inrrtafe  the 

c  vil  lift,  from  70^:^^000!.  to  Soo.oooL  but  lie  was  t  mid  and  declined 

.e  oifer  :  upon  which,  t!ie  offer  was  next  made  to  Sir  Robert  Wai- 

,;s,  W(U>  accepted  it,  and  upon  that  cirturaftance  alone  becania 

•..:iU>er. 

Why  did  you  crofs  God's  good  inteat  ? 
He  made  you  for  a  prefident  s 

Back  to  tliat  flatioa  go ; 
Kor  longer  acl  this  farce  of  pow'r 
We  know  you  mifs'd  the  thing  before, 
Aad  have  not  got  it  now. 

f  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  1 2th  of  February,  1742.  Then» 
y:e  near  ^si  Members  of  beih  Houfe?  of  Parliament  prefeat.— 
nioogft  them  were  tlie  following : — Djkes  of  Bedford  and  Argyle— 
Marquis  of  Caernarvon — Earls  of  Exeter,  Bcrklhire,  Ch-jfterfield, 
Cuilifle,  Aykfbury,  Shaf:fbur}',  Lichfield,  Oxford,  Rockingham, 
-lif;.x,  Stanhope,  Macclesfield,  Darnley,  Baltyraoi  e,  Granard — Vif- 
ats  Cobham,  Falnsoutb,  Limerick,  Gage,  Chetwynd — Lords  Ward, 

Gower. 
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■  The  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  hid  been  Sir  Robert's- 
Secretary  of  State,  was  c)a4e  Prefident  of  the  Council.^ 
Lord  Cartaret  accepted  of  Lord  Harrington's  feals  ;  and 
Mr.  S^-VN-DYs  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  a  new  board  of  Treafiiry.  •  A  new  board  of  Admi-' 
ralty,  with  the  E?rl  of  Winchelfea  at  the  head,  were  all 
the  alteratiom  of  any  confeqiience  that  were  made. 

(*)  The  difappointment  af  the  nation  at  thi«  trifiing''; 
fh-^ngeof  a  few  men,  was  greater  than  can  be  defcribed. 
Many  of  the  moft  refpeaabie  parts  of  the  community^ 
were  provoked  and  exafperated  to  the  ufe  of  the  bitterelt^ 
language  which  could  exprefs  their  execration  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  junaion  that  was  thus  formed  bt>tweenf, 
Mr.  FuLTENF.Y  and  the  friends  of  the  late  Miniiler. 

Gower,  Bathurft,  Talbot,  Strange,  AnJover,  Guernfey,  Qnarer.don  ; 
Perciva!—  Sir.Edwaril  Seymour,  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Sir  Erafmusj 
Pl\illip5,  Sir  Robert  Grorvenor,S-r  Edward  Dering,  Sir  Roger  Bur^ 
gnyne,  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Northcote,  Sir  Wm.Cartw^ 
Sir  Miles  S:apy!too,  Sir  Hugh  Smith'on,  Sir  \Vm.  Morris,  Sir  Johai 
Rulliout,  Sir  Michael  Newton,  Sir  Roger  Twifden,  Sir  Robert  Lonr^^ 
Sir  Chailes  Wyndham,.Sir  Jerrpyn  Davers,  S'r  James  Dafhwuod,  Sir. 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Sir  CordelFirehrate,  S'r  Edward  Thomas^ 
Sir  Francis  Dafh\yopd,  Sir  Jacob  Boiiverie.  Sir  John  Chapman,  Sipj 
Abraham  Elton,  Sir  John  Peachy,  Sir  William  Com  tuey.  Sir  James, 
Hamilton— Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.'  Sandys,  Mr.  Gybbcm,  Mr.  Dodding- 
ton,  Mr.  Waller,  Mr..  Shippen,  Mr.  FaZakeily,  Mr.  M^llilh,  Mr^, 
Alderman  Heathcote,  Mr.  B.mce,  Sec. The  purpofe  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  confiJer  of  what  was  expedient  to  be  done  in  the  prefen 
critical  Conjun<flure.  But  it  Mcas  too  late  ;  the  arrangements  -UMie  fettle  J 
before  the  meeting  -utas  calkJ. 

It  is  to  this  meeting  that  Sir  Charles  Henbnry  Wini,ams  alludes,  in 
one  of  his  Odes  to  Mr.  Pulteney  ;  where,  invoking  the  Mafe  to  dif-! 
pJay  bis  kero's  rnerit,  he  fays, 

Then  enlarge  on  his  cunning  and  wit. 
Say,  how  he  harangued  at  the  Fountain, 
Say,  how  the  old  patriots  were  bit, 
And  a  moufc  wasproduc'U  by  a  mountain.  , 


(    *3  ) 
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IF  rhe  Reader  will  attenth'ely  confuler  the  foregoing  fafts,  they 
tnsy  perhaps  Itrike  him  with  the  farr.e,  or  neaily  the  fame  cbferva- 
tions,  tbey  do  the  writer  of  this. 

It  appearsthat  the  Minifter  was  very  ««^^j.'jr— perhaps  no  one, 
either  before  or  fince,  was  ever  moi  e  aei'ervedly  fo.  it  feems  he  was* 
turned  out- by  "  the  leaders  of  feveral  parties  having  united  againft 
*'  him  ;"  hut  ftdl,  though  thefc  leaders  of  parties  forced  him  to  re- 
fign,  he  was  able  '  to  capitulate  wUh  them  for  his  fafety  ;"-r-there- 
fi>re,  hovv'cveir- criminal  he  might  be  in  the  eyes  ci  tht  f;rfh-,  or  in 
Hteeye  bfjv/tie,  no  matter  to  their  virtuous  rcprefentitives,  **  thefe 
**  leaders-of  parties,"  what  became  of  the  Minifttr  and  his  crimes,  fo 
that  they  gotr"he^/o.ji<ii  and fijka  whkh  he  had  long  mons^o'.ixid  2,tA 
was  no\v  obUgefl  "to  give  up: 

{f)  ffh.'n  divided  bt  ir.e'u.-tiev  ccitld  net  hurt  him.  The  crafty  flate?- 
man  -well  knew  the  game  he  had  to  play— ^"  divide  it  imptra — diviJe 
■mud  conijtHr."  Thisis  the  game  fuccefllve  Miuifltu  s  have  always  played- 
off  on  the  people.  They  fct  them  a  quairelling  before  an  election' 
about  ff'higs  and  Tories,  Hrgh  Cbui  cb  and  Lcm  Church,  Church  and  State  ; 
get  irrtheirown  adherents  by  this  very  divijion,  and  then  laugh  at  the 
foolilh./'fof  if  lor  f.x years  to  come  at  leaft. 

(*)  yjhofi  repatatifin  badiien  affaikJ  hyiting  turned  aut  of  the  army, — • 
Lord  CoBHAM  had  been  fume  (hort  time  before  deprived  of  his  rtgi- 
raent,  becaufe  he  vut<d  -agamft  tlie  ^/litij/iir :  this  very  Sir  Robert — 
There  were  two  motions  in  confequence  of  this  highly  laudable  aad" 
falutary.  The  firft  was,  fior  "  a  Bill  to  make  military  officers  inde-- 
"■  pendent  of  the  Miniflry"  (a  thing  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  the  fecw 
rity  of  our  liberties)  ;  the  other,  moved  by  Lord  Carteret,  for  "'alti' 
"*'.'Addfefs  to  know  wb©  advifed  the  removal  of  the  £)«ke  of^ftftotf 

".an 
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"  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  regiments."  Both  thefe  motions 
were  rejedled  by  that  v/;7«o«i  Minifi.er'E  cortupt  majoiity.  Neverthe- 
lefs  he  was  able  "  to  capitulate  with  liis  opponents  for  his  fafety." — ■ 
Would  the  people  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape  with  impunity,  2nd  a 
■title,  had  they  been  his  judges  ?  Credat  Judccui !  Yet  the  people  are 
told  "they  TSG  fully  and  adcquattly  refrejcntcd.  ■»*«»-*»««»-«* 

(•)  Did  not  approve  of  Lord  Carteret  for  the  Treasury  — This  IhewS 
the  excellence  and  itief  reedom  of  our  government  indeed  !  A  degraded 
Minifter,  difcarded  from  the  fervice  of  his  Royal  Mafter,  becaufe  he 
was  obnoxious,  not  only  '*  to  the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Houfe,"  but 
to  tht  -jchole  Nation,  on  account  of  his  infumbui  condinSl,  and  uncon/Jitu- 
tional  proceedings — with  the  dread  of  an  impeachment  almoft  palfying 
every  limb — is  not  only  able  "  to  capitulate  with  his  opponents  for 
"  his  fafety" — but  alfo  "  to  manage  the  King  to  infifi  upon  Lotdlfih 
*' mlngton  for  the.  Treafury."  Lord  Wilmington !  The  very  noble 
perfonage  whofe/«a«  only  had  prevented  him  from  increafing  the 
<;ivil  lifl  loojoool.  per  annum.  The  viii«uus  Sir  Robert  was  more 
bold;  he  jumped  at  the  Treafury,  and  vviihcut  either  dread  or  re- 
morfe,  clappetl  the  faddle  on  the  aJJ'ej  tads  imtnediafely.  (When 
James  I.  came  to  the  Crown  of  Engknd,  oh  tlie  death  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salifbury,  told  him,  "  that  htjl'ould 
"fnd  his  Enghp  fuhjiiis  like   offcs,  an  whom   he  tnigbt  Liy  Bny  burden^ 

«'  andjhould  need  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  but  their  affes  ears.") At  the 

fame  time  that  I  admire  Sir  Robert's  gratitude  for  his  friend  Lord 
j  Wilmington's  timidity,  which  put  ifcra  inpofltffion  immediate  of  the 
golden^fiecce,  it  becomes  a  nice  qweflion  of  difceinment,  Which  de- 
ferved  moll;  at  the  h:;;ids  o(  the  people  for  attention  to  [heirinteiefis  — 
this  mutuiged  Xing,  or  this  mauhkfl,  managing  Miniver? 

Reader,  1  entveat  thee  to  cafl  a  careful  eye  on  the  fa<S^s  above 
mentioned,  and  the  Notes  attendant  thereon,  and  then  teU- thy ''elf 
what  fhai«  (according  to  thy  private,  cool,  difpaflionate  opmit;n) 
the  feeple  has  in  any  of  thefe  important  tranfa<Slii>ns. 

(♦)  The  dlfi.ppoi!:lfj:ent  cf  the  Nation  at  this  trtfitrg  change  of  afev) 
men  The  difappointmcut  of  the  Nation  nv.ift  always  he  the  fame,  fo 
long  as  that  nation,  confifting  of  ten  nii'iions,  or  mare,  fhall. tamely 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  reprcfen:ed  by  men,  returned  for  that  purpofc 
by  confiderably  lefs  tlian  4000  real,  tffedive  vcteri — a  confidcrable 
majority  of  which  are  the  aftual  property  of  tjie  Ariftocracy,  viz. 

the 
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(From  Mr.  Caoptt's  riffy  to  Mr.  Mur.ke's  invtSivt.) 
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►Y  an  EFFECTUAL  reform  however,  I  do  not 
mean  the  paltry  manoeuvre  of  disfranchifing  the  bo- 
roughs and  adding  to  the  county  members ;  nor 
the  equally  obje<Etionable  meafure,  of  admiting  only 
taxable  houfliolders  to  vote,  although  formerly  I  had 
doubts  upon  this  fubjeft.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  this  means,  the  larger  part  of  the  Community,  the 
moft  important  part  of  the  Community,  the  moft  oppref- 
«d,  the  moft  induftrious  part  of  the  Communtiy,  thofc 
who  having  the  moft  reafon  to  complain,  complain  the 
leaft  ;  the  Cottager,  the  Mechanic  and  the  Day-dd^ourer, 
(or  as  that  inveterate  enemy  of  human  kind  Mr  Burke 
would  call  them,  the  Suinifli  multitude)  are  placed  in 
perpetual  fubjedion  to  a  Corporation,  an  Aiftocracy  of 
property,  more  or  lefs  extended.  I  do  not  mean  this* 
It  is  irapoffibie  to  defend  the  fyftem  of  disfranchiling  a 
fellow  Cituen,  becaufe  he  is  not  fo  rich  as  his  more  la* 

vourcd 
C 

die  Nubility  and  fo.nae  wealthy  Commoner^;  and  afterwards  unblulb- 
ingly  told,  that  thsfe  men  fo  rcturced,  are  a  full,  etiuil  and  adequate 
ReprefenUtion  i.f  the  whole  PtofU  of  Gr^at-Britain,  to  bind  thtm  ia 
all  cfaes  whatfoevcr  of  /f/V,  liitrtj  and  froferiy. 

ALGERNON  SYDNEY, 
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voured  Neighbour.     Under  any  ftate  of  Society,  proper- 
ty always  has   had  and  will  have,  full  as  much  influence 
as  it  ought ;.  and  it  is  grofs  ignorance  in  politics  to  add 
fo  many  artificial  to  the  natural  inequalities  among  men. 
Neither  am  I  prepared  to  believe  that  public  fpirit   arid 
independence  is  exclufively  confined  to  the  rich.     So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  direct  contrary   is  the  faft  ; 
and  I  alraoft  iurpect  "  that  is  as  eafy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  "    as-  for  a  man     of  large 
property  to  be  a  thorough  Patriot.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  public  fpirit  is  not  among  the  poor  man's 
virtues ;   1  know  and  confefs  the  temptations  he  is  fome- 
times  under  to  facrifice  his   political  opinions  for  his  dai- 
Iv  bread;   but  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  principle  that  the  poor  give  way,  but 
from  want  of  knowledge  :  kept  as  they  are  in  the  mofl 
deplorable  ignorance  of  their  political  rights  ;  encourag- 
ed to  work  hard,  and  to  drink  hard    but  to  think  httle 
and  to  read  nothing ;   no  wonder  they  .fliould  barter  their 
Birth-right  for  a  mefs  of  Pottage,  when  the}  know  too  u  ell 
the  value  of  the  one,  and  know  nothing  about  t lie  other. 
Suppofing  however,  that  the  want  of  independence  mny 
be  a  crime  attached  to  poverty  ;   is  it  not  evident  that  the 
way  to  , create  k  if  it  does  not  exift,  and  to  confirm  u, 
if  it  does,  is  to   take  for  granted  its  exiftence  r  Alas ! 
among  other  robberies  committed  upon  the  poor,  they 
are  robbed  of  their  good  fame,  and  their  honeft  charac- 
ter, by  proud  and  privileged   Law-givers  :*' depart  (it 
is  in  faa  faid  by  the  fmall  part  of  a  nation  to  the  larg- 
"   er\  depart  ye  wretches,  ye  fwinifli  multitude,  ye 
»'  fcum  of  the  eflrth  !    ye  are  guilty  of  that  epitome  of 
«'    dl  the  crimes  oUhe  Decalogue,  ye  are  convi^cd  of 
««  poverty!   wliat  rights  can  ye  pretend  to,  who  have 
"not  a  penny  in  your  pockets  ?   Away  to  your  difmal 
*'  habirution?,  and  your  fcanty  fare,  go  work  apd  be  con  - 

"  tented 
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♦*  tented.  "  How  oppofite  are  the  fentiments  of  fcrip- 
ture  and  thofe  of  moiern  Politiciaas.  The  Bible  ^in  the 
text  above  qv'ted)  declares  that  riches  arc  an  obftacle  ia 
the  way  to  the  kingdonn  of  Heaven  ;  while  among  Euro- 
pean legiilaiors,  poverty  and  virtue  are  incompatible ! 
Degrade  a  man  in  his  own  opinion,  ftigmati^e  him  by  le- 
gal fufpicion,  take  for  granted  that  he  has  no  charaaer  to 
lofe,  and  you  go  the  fure  way  to  work  to  make  him  ia 
reality  what  you  believe  him  to  be.  We  have  done  fo  by 
the  Jews.  On  the  contrary  let  him  know  that  you  place 
coafidence  in  his  integrity,  that  he  kis  a  charafter  to-lofe 
bv  improper  behiviour,  and  that  you  expeil  as  a  mVtter 
of  courfe,  thit  he  will  ait  as  hi  ought  j  the  ch-nces  are, 
that  he  will  feel  his  own  dignity,  and  jultify  the  expe(5ta- 
tvons  you  entertain  of  his  good  conduct.  La-.vs  mike 
manners.  It  is  a  crime,  ay>;,  and  a  foul  crinv:  agiiait 
humin  natiu-e,  fyftematically  to  aebafe  in  the  eye  oi"  the. 
public,  and  in  their  own  opinion,  fo  hrge  a  pv)i-t-.c>n  or 

■minkiai  as  the  poor  unhappily  fonn.  * 

More.A;'-, 

♦  The  pernicious  confeqtiences  of  partial  and  ur-j  ift  law  tare 
■  ■  le'.y  reprelieritid  by  thi  .^iarqnis  of  Biccaria  (in  bii  1%  fuy  o.>  C.ixnii 
i  Punifhmincs,  p .  1 10)  in  the  perfou  rA  a  roSber  or  alTj  Sn,  who.n 
ui  fuppo'es  to  reafon  with  himfelf  thus :  "  Wha:  are  thafe  laws 
**  th.it  I  am  bouid  to  refp;£l,  which  makefo  great  a  ditfjresice  bc- 
••  tween  mc  and  the  rich  man  ?  He  refuies  ms  the  farthing  I  aJk  of 
«•  hira,  and  excufes  himfeif,  by  biddin;  mshive  reconrfeto  labjiir, 
♦•  With  which  he  isunacquainteJ.  Wh  j  m^Ji  thei'e  laws  ?  TI13  Rich 
*«  and  the  Gi-e^t  who  never  deigned  ta  vilu  th-  miretab!>; hut  of  the 
"  poor; — who  have  never  yet  feen  h  m  dividing  a  piece  of  mouldy 
"bread,  amidft  the  cries  of  h:s  familhed  children,  and  the  tears  of 
•*  his  wife.  Let  us  break,  tliofe-  ties,  f.^tal  to  the  gre.iteft  part  of 
•^  man'itind,  and  only  ufeful  to  a  few  indolent  tyrant'.  Let  us  attack 
••  injuHice  at  its  fovirce,  I  will  return  to  my  natural  llatc  of  indepen- 
*•  dencc.  I  ftiall  live  free  anJ  happy  o^  the  fruits  of  my  courage 
*'.aaJ  induftry.    A  day  of  pain  aivd  rapentancs  m«y  come,  but  it 

Will 
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Moreover,  thofe  who  have  little,  deferve  to  have  that 
littTe  the  more  carefully  protefted,  the  lefs  a  man  pof- 
Jefles,  the  lefs  he  can  fpare  from  his  narrow  ilore;  and  at 
any  ratc^  even  the  poor  are  pofleflbrs  of  the  moft'  invalu- 
able fpecies  of  property,  life,  liberty,  and  labour.  To 
infringe  upon  thefe  direiftly  or  indireftly,  withonl  the 
tonfent  of  the  owners,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  tyi  an- 
oy  in  the  law  that  enafts  it,  and  flavery  in  the  object  who 
is  compelled  to  fubmit  to  it» 

Neither  can  it  be  truly  faid  that  the  poor  man  pay* 
ho  taxes ;  for  he  expends  the  produce  of  his  labour  in 
the  moft  produftive  articles  of  modern  Taxation,  the 
necclTaries  of  life.  The  fire  with  which  he  warms  hit 
frozen  limbs,  and  drefles  his  fcanty  raorfel — the  candle 
that  enables  his  family  to  toil  at  the  fpinning  wheel,  oi' 
the  loom,  during  thofe  hours  which  the  middling  claiTes 
devote  to  relaxation  from  bufinefs,  and  the  great  to  the 
zenith  of  their  pleafurable  career — ^the  fmail  beer  trat 

wafiies 

♦'  will  be  (bort,  and  for  an  hour  of  grief  1  fliall  enjoy  years  at 
'■  pleafure  and  liberty.  King  of  a  fm»li  numhsr  as  dctcrmhied  as 
'■'■  myfelf,  I  will  corre<5l  the  milbkes  of  fortune,  and  I  ftiall  fee  tkofo 
"  tyrants  grow  pale  and  tremble  at  the  fight  of  him,  whom,,  wit!» 
."  iilfulting  pride,  they  would  not  fiiffer  to  rank  with  their  t'ogs  and 
*'  horfes."  -  ^ 

There  feems  fuch  a  congeniality  of  fentiment  betueen  this  en- 
lightened,  accomplilbed  ami  humane  Italian,  and  our  ingenious  and 
worthy  Countryman  Mr.  Cooper,  that  we  could  not  lefifl.  tl}«  op- 
portunity of  exemplifying  how  two  good  mm  born  in  different 
Countries  an4  influenced  by  the  difFsrence  of  Education,  Climate, 
Manners  and  even  Religion  may  think  exaftly  alike  upon  the  fame 
lubjea.  This  is  alfo  another  proof  of  the  juft  ce  of  Mr.  Painc's 
axiom,  <'  that  every  Religion  is  good,  which  teaches  Man  to  b« 
good." — May  "England  never  want  a  Coopek  and  a  Paine  to  a(feit 
her  rights,  maintain  her  piivilegcs,  and  defend  ber  Utertirs— noi" 
heiy  "  a  Becca&ia."  ! 
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waflies  down  his  homely  repaft — every  morfel  of  hi* 
food,  every  article  of  his  apparel,  and  evep  the  fc^nty 
furniture  of  his  cottage  are  all  afFedled  by  the  extrava- 
gance and  milmanagen.ent  of  thofe  who  govern.  The 
more  taxes  are  required,  the  more  hours  he  muii  labour 
to  fupply  his  wants,  and  the  more  diftant  his  profpeft  of 
obtaining  the  comtorts  an  d  conveniencies  of  exiilcoce. 

How  little  the  interefts  oi  the  poor  are  taken  care  of,  , 
and  how  neceflary  it  \s  that  the  voice  of  the  poor  maa 
flionld  be  heard  with  retpeft  and  attention  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ;  the  numerous  inclofure  bills  are  pregnant 
intlanees,  where,  as  in  the  fable  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
••^thepoor  nian's  lamb  is  fcized  to  encreafe  ihe  numerous 
herds  of  his  richer  and  more  powerful  neighbours.''-^ 
Whereas  jivftead  of  dividing  the  commons  and  wafles 
among  the  rich,  natural  j  aftice  and  good  policy  woold 
teach  us  to  diilribute  them  among  the  poor,*  But  we 
take  good  care  to  fulfil  with  the  moll  fcrupnlous  ortho- 
doxy that  text  of  feiipture  '*  unto  eveiy  one  that  hath 
g"  Ihall  be  given,  and  he  fliall  have  abnndance,  !)ut  from 
"  hun  that  ha^h  not  ihall  be  taken  away,  even  that 
•'  which  he  hatli." 

A  ftlll  more  flagrant  inftance  of  cruelty  and  injuOicc 
towards  the  poor,  is  tlie  pratticc  of  inpre^jtg.  The  la* 
boor  of  the  poor  man  conilitute*  the  wr.ole  of  his  wealth, 
ar.d  his  domeiiic  ccnnedlions  almiA  thewhold  of  hi»lv3p- 
pincfs.  But  on  a  luddcn,  on  the  dubioas  authority  of 
a  prcfs  wari-aat,  h«  is  cut  off  from  his  peaceful  habitati- 
on 

^  ^ftere  is  ai  very  important  bo<*  too  Ikt'e  noticed,  **  An  Ei^y 
.^■^  ztt  iliC  R.f|^to  pfopcrcy  in  Lin*,"  Vf  \jt.  agiW*^)  ^'^' 
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on  and  dom.fticfociety,  and  forcibly  dragged  on  board 
the  floating  prifon  of  a  tender:  he  is  compelled  to  labour 
in  the  dreadful  fervice  of  murdering  his  fellow  creatures 
at  the  command  of  his  f\iperiors,  and  paid  fuch  fcanty 
wages,'  sot  as  he  can  earn  or  deferves,  but  as  the  nig- 
gardly fyftem  of  government  finance  thinks  fit  to  allow. 
His  family  mean  while,  who  look  up  to  him  for  comfort 
and  fubfiftenctf,  ignorant  of  his  misfortnnes,  are  anxiouf- 
cxpedting  his  wonted  return  ;  perhaps  their  homely  re- 
pall  for  the  night  depended  upon  his  earnings  for  the 
day  J  but  his  ufual  hour  of  return  to  his  family  is  gone 
by  }  each  paffing  footftep,  each  noife  of  diftant  fimila- 
rity  is  eagerly  liftened  to  in  vain.  H  ope  ftill  draws  out 
the  lengthened  evening  till  a  ileeplefs  night  of  lamenta- 
tion and  defpair  fucceeds  the  dreary  melancholy  hours  of 
fucceffive  difappointment  and  fruitlefsexpeftation.  The 
next  or  fucceeding  day  brings  the  mournful  tidings  of 
bis  deiliny,  and  leaves  the  widowed  wife  (perhaps  the 
-  pregnant  mother)  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  exigence  un- 
der the  accumulated  prelfure  of  want  and  labour,  and 
forrovv  and  difeafe. 

Innumerable  are  the  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  muft 
of  necelfily  attend  the  pradice  of  imprefling  for  foldiers 
and  marines.  But  the  miieries  of  the  lower  claffes  o{  fo- 
ciety  ^re  borne  in  torpid  tilence  and  patient  refignation. 
The  feeble  voice  of  fuffering  poverty  can  feldora  extend 
beyond  the  humble  limits  of  her  own  habitation,  ftill 
iefs  can  it  penetrate  the  joyous  manfions  of  the  great,  or 
/  intrude  on  the  pompous  occupations  of  the  Statefman. — 
otherwde  it  might  truly  fuggeft,  that  even  if  Wars  be  ne- 
ceflary,  this  tyrannical  fyftem  of  violence  and  robbery 
js  not  fo.  It  is  the  offspring  of  ftate-parfimony  alone. 
Why  not  add  a  fourth  or  an  half  to  the  common  wages, 
to  induce  Volunteers  *  >  Why  not  double  the  pay  ?-«• 
Why  not  I   Becaufe  the  overgrown  fortunes  of  the  rich 
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Landholders,  jhe  Monopolizers  of  waftes  and  common?, 
would  experfence  an  alnfioft  imperceptible  diinioiuion^ 
While,  by  the  good  old  fafliion  of  dragging  away  the  , 
,  poor  by  means  of  prefs-gangs,  no  taxes  are  laid  upoo^c 
the  weahhy,  and  a  due  portion  of  the  Iwinifli  mulmude|f;v? 
the  fcum  of  the  earth,  are  periodically  fwept  away  a»  - 
food  for  powder. 

(to  it  centiiitieei-f' 
*  We  cannot  help  affigniaf  in  fo-ne  degree  a  rejlbn  in  the  way,     ' 
o£  Antwer  to  tlje  above  qiiciics.     It  you  piopoic  to  modern  Mini-<i^ 
fters  to  encourage  jaouftry  anJ  good  behaviour,  or  even  the  courag«,;j> 
aii<l  callanti y  cf  our  brave  anil  intrepid  Countrymen  by  rewards,!,  ; 
they  will  auiwer,  "  thoy  have  noFoNcs."  Yet  tlicy  can  find  where- 
with to  regard  tliofe  who  do  their  dirty  work  for  them.     They  caa 
buy  Boroughs,  maintain  ?.nufe'efsa:ir.y  cf  SoliJieis,  another  of  Tax- 
gatherers,  and   a  tbii  d  of  Place-men  und  PcnLoners — but  not  one 
farth  ng  to  increafcrtlie  pay,  nothing;  ai  an  exjraoidin^vy  Jiim:i/hi  on 
txtrii'jTtLnaty  o-io/ioniy  10  our  ho.icit  bold  T.irs,   who  form  the  only 
defence  that  is  to  be  ultimately  relied  on  for  the  preferva  tion  o;'  thij 
Ifland     H?d  tlie  French  Fleet  in  '.he.  days  cf  Dtfjpau/in,  been  sreatlj 
anJ  decidedly  fuperior  to  ours,  tt.ey  woukl  at  any  time  have  landcit 
Men  fufficiept  in  point  of  numbers  to  furruund  any  Handing  Arnyvfe 
■  coulij  ha.e  broiight  into  the  fvcld.     The  only  di'e^d  tlie  French  ever 
had  of  invat'ing  us,  was  onr  Fleet,  wliich  might  prevent  their  men 
from  ge  ting  away  from  an  Enemies  Countiy  : — and  infuch  n  luua- 
tions  without  a  fleet  to  fecuie  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  acciden's,  and  ta. 
furnifh  the  neceliary  fupplies  ; — the  idea  of  an  Invaucn  is,  and  ever 
Was,  abjurd  in  tbs  cxtrtmi.     On  the  contrary  were  their  fleet  decided  - 
ly  fuperior,  we  cotilrt  not  fail  beiiig  fubdued  in  time.     Yet  thefc  men 
who  are  our  beft  reliance  in  the  hour  of  need,  are  treated  the  wodt 
.  of  any  of  tr.eir  fpecies; — aud  degraded  from  tjne   to  time  as  vileljr 
.  as  tbe  vil«ft  of  Feioos  and  Murdewrs. 


( ^*  > 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A   PATRIOT, 

JL  HE  fir  A  eitehtial  ingredienf  neceflary  to  form  a 
patriot^  is,  impartiality  :  for  if  a  perfon  fliall  think  him- 
f«lf  bound  by  any  other  rules  but  thole  of  his  own  reafon 
and  judgmenr,  of  obliged  t©  follow  the  di6htes  of  others 
who  fliall  appear  the  heads  of  the  party  he  is  engaged  in, 
he  finks  below  the  dignity  of  a  hunvin  creature,  and  vo- 
luntarily refigns  thofe  guides  whi;h  nature  has  given 
hitn  CO  diied  him. in  all  fpheres  of  life. 

This  is  but  too  much  the  mis-fortuneof  tlie  country 
we  live  in.  For  let  ei^ier  Whig  or  Tory,  when  in  pow- 
er, grow  wanton  in  the  abnfe  of  it,  or  6ndeavcur  to 
maintain  themfeWes  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  illegal 
and  unwarrantable  meafures  :  thofe  amongfl  thtrp,  who 
by  tlie  influence  of  their  coniciences,  fhall  be  prevailed 
OB  to  oppofe  fuck  fteps  as  they  judge  wicked  and  danger 
ou3,  are  ftiled  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party  they  were 
engaged  in,  (and  cdnfequently  reputed  by  their  nurtie- 
-  rods'  train  of  fycophants  ^.\\<S  follox\}efs)  de/erters  of  thur 
friends,  becauie  fuch  honefl  men  refule  to  be  what  ihey 
citeem,    betrayers  of  their  coutihy,, 

Amhition  and  avarice  are  two  vices  which  are  directly 

oppofitc  to,    and  incompatible   with   the  charader  of  a 

fatriot  J    for  though  an  increafe  of  power,    or  of  riches, 

jnay  be  the  proper  reward  of  honoui  and  merit,  and  the 

'  moft 
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moll  honcft  ftatefman,  may  with  juftice  accept  of  either  ; 
yer,  when  the  mind  is  infeded  with  a  tiirji  after  ihem, 
all  notions  of  truth,  principle,  and  indepemlency  are 
loft  in  fuch  minds,  and  by  growing  Haves  to  their  owa 
palBons,  they  become  naturally  fubiervient  to  thofo  wha 
can  indulge  and  gratify  them. 

In  public  affairs,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  free 
from  perfonal  prejuAica ;  neither  ought  we  to  oppofc 
any  ftep  that  is  taking  for  the  good  of  our  country, 
purely  becaufe  thofe  that  are  the  contrivers  and  advifers 
of  it  are  obnoxious  to  us.  There  are  but  too  many 
precedents  of  this  nature,  b«:aufe  thofc  that  had  the  di» 
reft'.on  of  affairs  were  their  enemies  in  private  lift.-'* 
This  ill  way  of  judging  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
coDfequences  to  the  common  vveal. 

Intrepidity  TivA  firmnefi<t  arc  two  virtues  which  cvery^ 
fatriat  muft  be  martef  of,  or  eUe  all  the  other  talents  he 
is  poffeffed  of  are  ufelefs  and  barren.  A  man  may  be 
honcft,  juft  and  righteous ;  but  if  he  is  fearful  and  tioKV 
rous,  he  will  ftagger  when  thefe  great  qualities  are  moft 
needful  to  be  exerted  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
he  finks  into  a  lukewarm  Fatrio/,  Some  men  of  inte- 
grity have  been  p.evailed  on  to  remain  quiet  and  inac* 
tive  ;  to  avoid  the  refltftions  call  on  them  by  projittuted 
tefigacSi  and  the  hackney  ftribbiers  of  each  party.  We 
^a^'C  heard  of  confiderable  men,  in  late  reigns,  who  have 
iretired  into  the  country,  and  left  the  power  of  Gorcrn- 

^  went  in  the  hands  of  others,  for  fear,  if  they  oppofed 
the  meafures  then   purfuing,  they  fhould  be   bianded 

^  with  the  odious  names  of  Jacobites  iuA  difaffc^ed  peff»»s. 

Such  men  as  thefe,  who  tho'  honeft  in  tl^ory.  yet  fear  to 

be  fo  in  pra^ict^   (hould  confider,  that  of  all  the  duties 

wLich  nacute  firft  required,  and  revealed  religion  fcas 

'■  *'-  fiiice 
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fince  confirmed,  none  is  more  ftrong  or  more  neceflary, 
than  what  we  owe  to  our  country.  Whoever,  therefore, 
when  h«  has  formed  a  judgment  on  any  fubjeft  relating 
to  the  Government,  yet  dreads  to  declare  it  by  his  %di\- 
ons,  in  that  ftation  of  life  where  he  is  naturally  called 
upon  to  do  it,  becomes  by-  his  inaftivity  a  party  to  tl>€ 
very  meafures  his  reafon  blames,  and  his  confcience 
condemns. 

tn  England^  this  pufillanimity  is  more  to  be  warded 
againft  than  in  moft  other  countries  ;  for  whenever 
there  has  appeared  an  ill  defigning  Miniflry,  one  of  their 
chief  views  has  been  to  traduce  and  terrify  thofe  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  libertiej 
of  the  lubje6t.  This  method  has  been  generally  pur- 
fued,  and  the  fituation  pf  affairs  here,  has  always  furnifli- 
ed  the  tools  of  a  Government,  with  means  to  oblige 
tlieir  Majlersy  and  obey  their  commands,  in  this  praticu- 
lar.  When  the  Tories  have  been  in  power,  thofe  who 
did  not  give  fupplies,  or  anfwer  their  intentions,  were 
inftantly  called  foes  to  the  Church,  and  Republicans^ 
and  the  Whigs  never  fail  to  ftile  their  Antagonifts,  foes- 
to  the  State^  and  Jacolites,  But  a  bold  and  daring  Fa- 
triot  will  fcorn  thefe  little  flanders,  nor  fuffer  them  to. 
obftrud  his /ff>'d!//y    ?ixA  integrity. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  perfon  who  lives  in  a  com- 
mon  wealt/i,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  it,  as  much  as 
his  llation  of  life  will  permit,  Thofe,  therefoie,  who 
aft  in  a  little  fphere,  ought  to  exert  their  zeal  with  aa 
much  Uncerity  as  thofe  of  greater  figure  or  power. 
Such  as  can  have  no  otner  opportunity  of  publifbinjj 
their  thoughts,  but  by  communicating  of  them  to  the 
woild  in  print,  would  be  wanting  on  their  duty  fliouid 
they  negleft  taking  that  method  of  informing  their  fel- 
.     '  low-lubjefts 
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low-fi'bjefts  of  matters  which  perhaps  othenvife  might 
cfjape  their  knowledge,  tho*  ncceflary  for  them  to  be 
quaiuted  vri:h. 

The  lihcrty  »/  fpeecby  m  Parhament,  is  the  greateft 
jc'.el  that  adorns  our  Government,  and  frequently  has 
put  a  ftop  to  the  defigns  of  bad  men,  when  they  wqre 
attemptJDg  the  fubverlion  of  the  Conil'uutioD. 

ThcfreeJem  of  the  Pre/s  \t  another  bulwark  of  our 
liberty,  and  there  needs  no  greater  argument  to  prove 
it  rivm  the  frequent  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
deHroy  it,  under  pretence  of  retraining  it- 


JNECDOTE. 

X  HERE  is  always  a  fomewhat,  where  human  na- 
ture even  in  the  moll  feeble  fpirits,  vindicates  to  itfelf  its 
unilienable  right.  The  following  Anecdote  ilhillritet 
this. 

"  IN  the  mad  times  of  Sacheveral,  when  many  feem- 
"  ed  willing  to  go  all  lengths  in  obedience  to  authority  ; 
*'  a,  man  of  fenfe  rook  fome  pains  to  give  a  lady,  a 
"  friend  of  his,  j after  notions  than  flie  had,  of  the  li- 
•♦  mits  of  ob«;dience.  *  Suppolc'  fays  he,  '  Madam, 
**  that  the  King  fliould  feize  by  a  ^o  rx-'arranlo,  your 
**  hijfoand's  efbte,   and  make  him  and  yourfclf  and  chil- 
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«' rlren  beggars  J  would  you  think  reiiftancc  unlawful  ? 
**  'I  flK>uld  have  much  caufe  of  complaint,'  fays  the  lady 
***but'  (railing  her  pretty  eyes  to  heaven)  *wemiift 
"  not  refift  the  Lord's  anointed.' — •  But  Madann  I  will 
"  put  a  harder  cafe  ftill.  Suppofe  the  King  Ihould  force 
«*  your  ladyfliip  into  his  bed,  don't  you  think  your  huf- 
♦•  band  might  lawfully  promote  an  affociation  for  extir- 
«*  pating  fuch  a  brutifti  Tarqnin  ?  *  The  lady,  with  down, 
"caft  eyes,  and  a  countenance  covered  with  a  rofy 
«*  blufli,  anfwercd ;  ♦  The  cafe  you  now  put,  Sir,  is 
**  undoubtedly  harder  than  the  former.  But  as  the 
"  whole  fin  fhould  be  the  King's,  and  Kings  are  anfwer- 
"  able  to  God  only,  I  do  not  think  my  hulband  could 
«'  lawfully  do  any  rhing  tv)wards  vindicating  his  honour 
•*  by  violence.'  The  gentleman  knowing  that  the  lady 
"  was,  as  all  the  votaries  of/^w  ohedknce^xt,  {launch  fo; 
«  the  eftabrrfhed  church,  i^nd  bitter,  if  a  lady  can  be  bit- 
**  ter,  again  the  Drffenters,  refolvcd  to  put  her  one 
«'queftion  farther,  which  be  did  as  follows :  '  Give  me 
«« leave.  Madam,'  fays  he,  •  to  alk  you  once  more  ;  fup- 
"  pofe  the  King  (liould  order  your  ladyfliip  to  go  to 
♦'meeting  ?'  *  What'  (fays  flie,  riling  in  a  lovely  pafTion, 
«'  which  enlivened  every  feature,  with  eyes  fparkling, 
«  lips  quivering,  and  bofom  heaving)  *  me  to  a  wicked 
«  fchilmatical  Pi  eiby rerian  meeting  ! '  CThefe  opprobri- 
«  words  iVie  had  learned  from  the  parfon  of  the  parifh) 
«  *  I  would  kill  him,'  (clenching  her  little  weak,  foft 
«'  hand,  which  made  the  gentleman  think  befliould  have 
«•  the  pleafure  of  a  box  on  the  ear,  of  which  however 
«*  iiewas  dilappointed)  'if  1  were  to  die  for  it,  foonci. 
"  than  he  ilioukl  make  me  enter  the  door  of  a  conventi- 
*'  cle." 

If  a  weak,  delicate  woman,  could  be  thus  roufed  in  de- 
fence  of  what  (he  called  her  religious  liberty,  furelya 
man  ought  to  fuffer  emafculation,  as  foon  as  to  yield 
himfeU  a  voluntary  Have. 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY, 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

:n:  Gmtlenuti,  J^Jf  Z^t  1792- 

jf\s  you  have  been  fo  obliging  as  to  accept  of  ray 
help  in  your  mod  valuable  publication,  I  fit  down  with 
pleai'iue  to  communicate  what  has  been  long  on  my  mind. 
I  am,  by  proteffion,  concerned  in  the  moft  weighty  mat- 
ters of  the  gofpel.  Divinity  being  my  province,  you 
will  naturally  expeifr  my  cbfervations  will  chiefly  be 
confined  to  that  lubjeil.  No  man  in  the  world  can  more 
cordially  wifli  for  a  lueedy  reform  in  thefe  nations  than  I 
do.  As  religion  is  io  coniieCted  with  the  ftate  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  impcliible  to  retbr;n  the  one  without  the  other. 
The  church  as  by  law  eriabliilieJ,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  foul  of  the  ftate.  While  the  foul  is  degenerate,  it  is 
not  poifible  for  the  body  to  be  incorrupt.  If  once  the 
church  couid  be  purged  from  her  corruption,  the  ftate 
would  of  confequence  be  fpeedily  brought  into  a  better 

condiiioa 
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condition.  My  defign  in  this  letter,  is  to  confider  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  primitive  preachers,  'till  the 
days  of  Conflantine.  If  you  approve  of  iny  plan,  I  will 
in  my  next  give  you  an  account  of  the  corruption  and 
diforder  thst  have  been  fince  the  days  of  that  Emperor 
in  the  chriftian  church;  artigning  what  T  think  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  evils  complained  of.  And  in  a 
third  letter  prefcribe  the  remedy,  and  prefs  to  a  fpeedy 
application  of  it  while  there  is  hope  of  a  cure. 

When  our  bleffed  Redeemer  firft  made  his  appear- 
ance in  this  world,  it  was  in  very  humiliating  circum- 
ftances ;  he  was  born  in  a  ftable,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 
Only  fhepherds  end  the  Eaftern  Magi  attended  him  in 
his  low  eftate  ;  his  early  days  iverp  fpent  in  obfcnrity. 
It  is  fuppofed  he  wrought  at  the  bufinefs  of  his  repu'cd 
father  'till  he  appeared  in  public.  He  was,  in  public, 
deeply  humble  before  God  and  man  ;  obeyed  the  w  ill 
•of  his  father  and  his  God  in  every  thing ;  made  it  his 
meat  and  drink  to  comply  with  his  pleafure  ;  placed  all 
bis  confidence  in  God,  and  afted  under  his  fpecial  direc- 
tion ;  vi'as  exceedingly  upright  and  holy  in  all  manner  of 
converfation  ;  declared  from  the  beginning  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world  ;  taught  the  fpiritual  meaning  of 
the  law  in  his  fermon  on  the  Mount,  and  was  himfelf  a 
living  comment  of  every  thing  he  advanced  in'  that  dif- 
courfe ;  revealed  the  nature  and  neceffity  of  the  new 
birth  J  of  conveifion  of  heart,  and  holinefs  before  God; 
preffing  all  that  heard  him  to  clofe  in  with  the  offers  of 
the  gofpel;  he  called  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  to 
a  fpeedy  repentance.  He  warned  the  fcribes  and  phnri- 
fecs  of  their  danger  while  they  played  the  hypocrite  be- 
fore the  people.  He  did  not  fail  to  inftrud  and  en-.^* 
rage  the  worft  of  characters  when  they  came  to  him. 
Jie  fpoke  to  the  underftandings   and  confciences  of  all 

that 
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thit  heard  hlrn.  He  went  about  douig  gooi  continually ; 
whoever  fcnt  for  him,  let  their  condition  be  what  it 
might  in  life,  he  went  wich  the  greatefl  pleauire,  rejoic- 
ing, to  help  the  afflided  and  opprefled.  He  fi)ent  much 
time  in  private  devotion,  pouring  out  his  foul  to  God 
for  bleflings  on  himfelf  and  on  the  people.  He  ufed 
great  plainnefs  of  Ipcech  to  thofe  in  exalted  ftacion?,  ex- 
poll ng  their  crinves,  and  warning  them  of  the  danger 
they  were  in.  Tiie  truths  \\t  prefled  on  the  confc'cnces 
of  the  ru'ers  of  Ifrael,  irritated  them  to  fiich  a  degree, 
that  they  vowed  vengeance  againii  him.  They  ufed  a 
variety  of  means  to  feduce  him.  It  was  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  refpected  him.  for  the  good  they,  received  at 
his  hand,  which  kept  them  back  from  executing  their 
purpofe  agamft  him,  'till  the  hour  and  power  of  dnrk- 
nefs  commenced.  .While  they  curfed  him,  he  blefled 
them.  While  they  fought  his  deunjction,  he  fought 
Aeir  falvation.  Their  fury  only  inSamed  his  zeal  for 
their  welfare.  He  rejoiced  to  render  good  for  evil  to- 
ail  his  adverfaries. 

As  he  came  to  abolish  death,*  and  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  by  the  gofpe!  ;  he  faw  it  necefiary  la 
call  others  toauill  him  in  the  miiuHr)'.  He  did.  not  go 
to  the  jcwifli  academies,  but  chofe  m  en  from  the  lowelb 
ftations  in  life,  to  affift  him  in  his  work.  Though  thefc 
men  were  not  pofl'efled  of  much  human  literature,  yet 
they  were  blefled  with  a  good  uriderftanding,  and  im- 
proved exceedingly  under  the  teaching  of  their  lord  and 
inaftsr.  They  had  no  need  of  extraordinary  erudition 
t6  explain  and  enforce  the  dottf  iaes  they  taught.  The/ 
were  to  teftity  to  the  people  what  they  had  feen  and 
beard.  To  (hew  fin  in  its  native  deformi^.'j  with  the 
oonfequences  that  attend  living  and  dying  in  it,  prelTiag 
«n  all  that  heard  them  to  cfcape  from  it  for  their  life. 

They 
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They  were  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  repentance, 
and  call  on  every  perfon  that  attended  their  nniniilry  t3- 
repent  or  perifli.  They  were  to  point  out  the  Lord  Je- 
fus  as  the  lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  fin  of  th£ 
world,  and  exhort  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  believe 
In  him  that  they  might  find  reft  for  their  fouls.  They 
preached  up  holinefs  and  conformity  to  God.  Prefled  on 
the  people  to  take  up  their  crofs,  deny  themfelvef,  and 
follow  their  Redeemer.  In  a  word  they  explained  and 
enforced  the  dodlrines  of  the  gofpel  with  great  clea*"ntf3 
to  the  undcrftandings  of  all  that  heard  them. 

When  they  firft  became  difciples  of  Chrift  they  were 
notenjoined  to  fludy  Ariflotle,  Homer,  &c.  &c.  td  qua*j 
lify  them  for  their  great  work.  They  did  not  in  thof 
early  days  of  Chnflianity  need  much  metaphyfical  knowj 
ledge  to  unfoldto  their  hearers  what  concerned  their  fal 
VHtiuti.  They  were  not  called  xipon  to  explain  the  abful 
dities  of  the  Athanafian  and  Nicten  Creeds.  The  thiiti 
nine  articles  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  canons  of  ouj 
national  Church  were  not  in  being  at  that  period, 
ihoufand  things  which  are  now  maintained  with  warmth, 
and  looked  upon  as  elTential  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
were  never  heard  of  in  their  day.  Thofe  have  been 
found  out  by  liien  wifer  than  the  founder  of  chriftianity 
himfelf,  and  have  been  eftabliflied  by  means  which  he 
never  defired. 

The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  the  Bap* 
tifl.  John  was  fcnt  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
His  difpenfation  intervened  between  the  difpenfaticni  ot 
Mofes,  and  the  difpenfation  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  When 
the  latter  was  fully  eftabliflied,  circumcifion,  facrifices, 
oblations,  tythes,  &:c.  iic.  ceafcd.  That  religion, 
which  had  long  been  a  yoke  of  bondage,  give  place  to 
the  religion  of  Jefus:  the  religion  of  faith  and  love. — 

The 
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The  divine  right  to  tythes  only  belonged  to  thofe  that 
wtfTc  under  the  levitical  priefthood.     When  that  was  abo- 
Jrfhed  they  ceafed.     Onr  Lord  never  named  to  his  difcJ- 
j>les  that  they  had  a  right  from  God  to  the  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  earth.     They  never  conGdered  them  • 
felvcs  as  having  any  right  to  any  man's  property,  on  ac- 
count of  their   being  minifter»  of  Chrift.     Two   ways 
opened  for  fupplying  their  wants.     The  firft  to  labour 
with  their  hands  when  they  were  not  required  to  be  aft- 
ir>g  in  public,  that  they  might,  by  their  honeft  induftry, 
adminifter  to  their  own  neceilities,  and  the   neceffities  of 
their  families.     The  fame  method  of  having  their  wants 
fupphed,  was  t  o  accept  of  the  provifion  that  fliould  be 
freely  given  to  them  by  the  people.     Though  they  were 
the  miiufters  of  Chrift,    they  had  no  right  to  demand 
any  fuch  things  as  were   necefiary  to  fupport  nature.— 
They  had  no  human  or  divine  law  by  which  they  could 
comjx:!  the   jjeople   to  give  them  fuch  fupplies  as  they 
required.     When  the  Lord  Jefns  fent  them  out  at  firfl, 
he  faid  to  them,  *'  into  whatever  houfe  you  enter,  folate 
the  inhabitants,  by  faying.  Peace  be  to  you.    If  they  re- 
ceive you,  continue  eating  and  drinking  fuch  things   as 
they  (hall  give  you.     If  any  refiife  to  accept  you   into 
their  houle»,  fliake  the  duft  from  your  feet  as    a  tefti- 
nioityagainlV  them.**    In  this  paflage  we  have  not  a  word 
of  conftraint.    If  the  people. whom  they  fainted  approv- 
ed of  them  and  their  doctrine,   they  were  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them  :  but  if  they  were   determined  to  accept  of 
neither,  they  were  not  authorized  to  take  any  fteps  that 
would  be  hurtful  to   their  perfons  and  property,  but  to 
leave  the  matter  wholly  to   the   determination  of  provi- 
dence.    When  our  Lord  was  about  to  fend  them  out  a 
ffcond  time,  their   number  being  increafed  to  feventy, 
he  afked  the  twelve  if  they  had  lacked  any  thing  in  their 

laft 
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laft  journey;  they  told  him  they  had  not,  their  want? 
had  been  fully  fupplied.  At  one  time  be  fent  them  with- 
out purie  or  fcrip;  at  another,  he  defined  thofe  wha 
had  money  or  fcrip  would  take  it  to  help  them  in  their 
way.  After  the  day  of  Penticoft  we  find  the  apoftles 
were  of  the  fame  opinion  on  this  fubjeft.  Several  of 
them  wrought  with  their  own  hands  to  fupply  their  own 
wants.  The  apoftie  of  the  Gentiles  declares  they  that 
preach  the  gofpe!  fliould  live  of  it.  A  man  called  to 
their  work  has  a  right  to  lead  about  a  wife  or  a  fifter  to  be 
fupplied  where  he  goes.  But  he  obferves  this  is  to  be 
given  freely  by  the  people.  They  had  no  claim  on  any 
other  fuppofition  than  their  labours  being  acceptable 
and  blefied  to  them.  If  any  man  under  a  cloak  of 
religion  and  under  pretence  of  being  a  preacher  fought 
provifion  for  bimfelf  Or  family  this  way,  as  foon  as  the 
wickednefs  was  difcovered  the  Chriftians  were  forbid  to 
receive  him  in  to  their  Houfes,  and  charged  not  to  wifli 
him  God  fpeed.  The  true  workman  was  worthy  of 
his  hire,  but  the  man  who  entered  on  the  work  with 
vifible  figns  of  his  not  being  called  of  God,  was  to  be 
denied  the  provifion  others  received. 

We  find  a  fpirit  of  intolerance  foon  fhewed  itfelf  in 
the  firft  difciples  of  our  Lord,  which  he  e>xeeding!y  de- 
tefted  and  exclaimed  againfl:.  When  they  fay  a  man  call- 
ing out  devils  in  their  m^.fter's  name  they  forbade  him, 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  did  not  follow  them.  He 
was  not  of  their  feft  or  party,  tho'  he  appeais  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  fame  work.  Our  Lord  charged 
them  not  to  forbid  any  man  becaufe  he  did  not  fellow 
them  in  every  thing.  The  man  they  fort  ad  cafl:  out  de- 
vils in  his  name  and  therefore  could  not  be  h  oked  on  as 
their  enemy,  though  he  did  not  walk  with  them.  They 
ought  to  give  him  full  liberty  to  a6t  as  he  was  perfuaded 

in 
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in  his  own   mind.     What  our  Lord  here  advanced  is 
worthy  of  being  attended  \.^  by  p^rloos  of  every   deno- 
mination.    If  Mini.le  3  of  the  Goipel  of  various  forts 
are  ufeful    to  the  peo#)I: ,  let  them  tolerate  each  other,  . 
though  they  cannot  tollow  Jefus  in  the  fame  way. . 

We  are  to^d  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city 
refuied  to  admit  the  Lord  Jefus,  the  difciples  wiflicd  to 
have  pennufioa  to  call  fire  from  heaven  to  deftroy ,  them 
at  once.  Their  condu(5t  was  fo  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  defign  of  their  miflion,  that  he  could  not  fufFer 
their  motion  to  pafs  without  a  very  fevere  reproof..  H« 
told  them  they  did  not  know  what  Ipirit  they  w  ere  of. 
He  was  com^  tof^Ve  mea's  lives  md  not  todeitroy  them. 
He  ever  difcovered  his  difpleafure  againft  any  meafures 
that  were  contrary  to  love  ;  and  always  feverely  reproved 
thofe  that  propofed  them. 

After  he  had  fufflred  on  the  crofs  fnr  the  redemptloa 
of  the  world,  and  rofe  again  for  the  jnftification  of 
mankind,  he  commiiTioned  his  difciples  afrefli  to  preach 
the  gofpel;  they  were  to  preach  the  good  tidings  of  fal- 
vaiion  to  all.  To  accept  into  the  Church  by  baptifm 
all  who  flxould  be  converted  by  their  miniflry.  To 
teach  them  all  things  which  he  had  commanded,  were 
to  begin  their  work  atjerufalem.  After  ^hey  had  tarried 
at  the  place  appointed  till  the  promife  of  the  father  was 
accompliflied,  they  were  filled  vvith  the  fpirit  and  fpake 
in  divers  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  From 
this  period  we  are  called  to  judge  of  their  ptinciple;s 
and  conduft.  The  Gofpel  difpenfation  was  then  fully 
opened.  Every  thing  fixed  accordingly  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  God.  They  then  became  the  ambafladors  of 
Chrift,  and  befought  fmners  in  his  flead  to  be  reconciled 
to  God, 

It 
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It  h  evident  from  thi?  time  they  were  true  believers 
in  the  perfon  and  dodrines  of  the  fon  ot  God.  They 
were  truly  coaverted  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
They  were  new  creatures  in  Chrift  Jefus.  The  graces. 
of  the  fpirit  of  God  were  pbnted  in  their  hearts.  Love, 
joy,  peace,  long-futFering,  gentlenefs,  goodiiefs,  fidelity, 
meekneis  and  temperance  were  manifeft  in  all  their  life 
and  converfation.  Their  heart  was  filled  with  love  to 
God  and  all  the.  world.  They  wifiied  to  declare  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy* they  had  received  to  all 
people.  A  difpenfation  of  the  gofpel  was  committed  to 
them,  and  a  dreadful  woe  of  God  was  pronounced 
againft  them  if  they  did  not  preach  it.  Being  filled  with 
zeal  guided  by  divine  knowledge,  they  went  every 
where  publiftiing  the  word  of  God  to  the  people.  In 
the  fynagogues,  in  fchools,  in  private  houfes,  in  the 
market-place,  in  lanes  and  llreets  of  cities,  &c.  they 
preached  to  the  people.  Every  place  was  confecrated 
where  the  people  could  properly  attend  their  miniilry. 
They  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  their  labours.  They 
were  willing  to  fpend  and  to  be  fpent  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  falvation  of  the  people.  They  helped 
them  in  body  and  fpirit  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 
When  their  lives  were  in  danger,  they  continued  boldly 
to  -difclofe  the  word  of  God.  When  they  had  been  beat 
and  fcourged  moft  cruel'y,  they  rejoiced  to  think  they 
were  worthy  to  bear  reproach  in  the  caufe  of  God. 
They  were  faithful  to  God  and  their  truft,  not  coonting 
their  life  dear  to  them,  if  they  could  but  finifli  their  work 
with  joy,  and  the  miniftry  which  was  committed  to  them. 
[Many  oi  them  aflnally  fealed  their  doftrine  with  their 
blo'  d.  They  died  boldly  maintaining  the  tnit'h  to  the 
laft.  ileclMfingin  the  tnidftof  torture  their  love  lo  God  and 
all  vhc  woi  Id.  Their  temporail  wants  werefupplied  in  the 
courfc  of  the  miniftry,  either  by  their  own  labour  or  the 

free 
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free  donation  of  the  people.  They  had  no  ftated  reve- 
nue nor  pafaces  to  live  in,  in  thole  early  days.  Silver 
and  gold  they  often  had  none  i  nor  had  they  frequently  a 
place  where  to  lay  their  head  after  hard  labour. 

Yet  in  the  midft  of  poverty  and  want  they  were  Con« 
tent  and  happy.  Their  labours  were  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Many  were  cor.verted  to  God  by  their  word. 
They  faw  of  the  travel  of  their  redeeraei's  foul  and  were 
iatisfied. 

The  imniediate  fucceflbrs  of"  the  apoftles  and  mintf- 
ters  of  the  gofpel  'till  the  days  of  Coiiftantine,  were 
much  of  the  fame  fpirit.*  They  were  irt  general  men 
fearing  God  and  hating  covetonfnefs.  The  flighteil  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  will  give  any  perfon 
to  fee  how  near  they  came  to  the  foldiers  of  Chrift  Jefus. 
Many  of  them  died  in  defence  of  the  truth.  In  the 
midft  of  perfecution  and  reproach  they  rejoiced.  Tbe:r 
work  was  attended  with  Angular  advantages  in  the  midft 
of  many  afflictions.  In  a  word,  they  glorified  God  in 
their  day  and  generation.  Ti)ey  were  the  happy  iafliH' 
ments  of  converting  thoufands  to  chriftianity. 

I" 

*  We  feel  ou:-felves  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  valnjble 
well  informsd  Correfpondent,  h.is  not  taken  in  rather  roo  1  irge  a 
fpace  of  time  here.  Tho' — "  a  flight  acquaintance  with  Ecclefiaftj- 
caiHittory"  will  (h3w  how  nearly  many  of  thefeworrhiesrefembleJ 
llie  apoftles  in  excellsnce  and  p  etjr,  yet  the  fame  fource  of  infoima- 
tion  ^fo  proves  tliat  many  otl-ers  departed  from  the  fimplicity  of  the 
gofpei,  invented  mvflerious  creeds,  fomented  difcirds,  and  were  at 
Isaft,  the  indire^ft  caiife  of  fubfequent  bloody  perfecutions  The  can- 
dour of /Wc/iin./cvt;  will  difpofe  him  to  pardon  the  above  hint,  which 
only  has  refpeil  to  the  time  when  cor;  uptions  origiaated  in  the  chrif- 
tian  church.  We  know  that  after  the  days  of  Conftant  ne,  grofs 
and  numerous  coraiptions  arofe,  an  account  of  which  we  fhall  be 
vciv  jladto  hare  from  our  very  rcfpcitable  cprrefpondeiiU 
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In  thefe  primitive  days  we  find  true  fimplicity  and 
godly  fincerity  among  minifters  and  the  people.  We 
have  no  mentii)n  of  the  legion  of  names  and  titles  which 
dignify  the  clergy  of  catholic  and  protctiant  churches. 
Kot  a  word  of  divine  or  human  Right  to  tythes  and  of- 
ferings. No  intimation  that  God  Almigltty  wills  that 
crowned  heads  (hould  be  head  of  his  Chutrh.  That  arcb- 
bifliops  and  bifliops  fliould  fit  in  parliament  to  regulate 
the  temporal  affairs  of  nations.  That  fome  of  them 
Ihould  have  20, ceo  pounds  a  year,  and  others  according 
to  their  ftation,  for  being  called  bifliops.  That  thei'e 
men  and  a  thoufand  others,  fliould  have  a  right  to  exadt 
from  the  people  large  revenues,  and  be  exempt  from  la- 
bouring for  their  falvation.  I  cannot  expatiate  here.  I 
hope  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjed  in.  my  next,  I  will  only 
add,  by  what  we  can  learn  of  the  conduct  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apoftles  with  their  immediate  fuccefTars,  they 
fought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  fouls^  They 
were  difinterefted  in  all  their  ways.  They  could  fay  ia 
truth  we  feek  not  yours  but  you. 

Wifliing  for  a  more   extenfive   circulation   of  your 
»  work,  and  for  its  fuccefs  in  every  fenfe, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  affe^fionate  Servant, 

INDEPENDENT; 
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By  Mr.  J.  Johnfon. 


A 


Feftive  Commemoration  of  fo  iirportant  an 
event  as  the  French  Revolution  was  certainly  highly 
worthy  a  free  people,  and  would  have  done  peculiar  ho- 
nour fo  the  Britifh  nation,  if  that  feftival  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  fcandalous  diforders  af  Birnr.iDgham. 
Surely  the  em?.ni:ipation  of  twenty- four  millions  of  ovu* 
■fellow  creatures  was  a  triumph  to  philanthrophy ;  its 
jcommeraoration  therefore,  was  calculated  to  excite  fenti- 
ments  of  the  moft  generous  and  liberal  kind,  to  unite 
men  of  all  parties,  and  chriAians  of  all  perfuafions ;  the 
moft  brutal  and  befotted  popuhce  could  alone  have  con- 
fidered  fuch  a  meeting  as  dangerous. 

It  is  a  remark  generally  true,  that  the  people  fcldom 
aft  but  by  the  impulfe  of  their  fuperioi  s.  Hjw  far  this 
pbfervation  iisay  hold  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  will  not  dc' 
ternoine ;  but  what  I  can  confidently  aflert  is,  that  there 
confifts  in  moft  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent,  a  plan 
to  dilciedit  the  Patrioiifm  of  the  French,  by  fuch  falfe 
reports  and  raifreptefentations  as  have  produced  the  dif- 
^fters  at  ^irmi ogham. 

It  really  feems  as  if  all  the  Governments  on  this  fide 
the   water*  had  concerted  tcgether  to  calumniate  the 

(*  This  piece  was  written  on  the  CiHttnenl.) 
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French  Conflitution,  in  order  that  they  might  witk 
greater  fafety  overturn  it,  for  that  Conllitution  is  of  a 
nature  to  inftrucl  the  people,  and  to  infpire  thera  with 
fentiment  of  their  'own  innportance. 

It  is  a  truth  that  Government  was  made  for  the  fake 
of  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  fake  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  on  the  concealment  of  this  truth  depends  the 
€xiftence  of  arbitrary  power  in  forae  countries ;  and  of 
certain  political  abufes  in  others. 

We  will  fuppofe  then,  that  befides  the  fatisfaftion  of 
feeing  the  French  free,  our  Engliflimen  that  reforted  to 
thofe  meetings  had  alfo  a  fecondary  object,  that  of  com- 
municating to  each  other  their  fentiments  on  the  abufes 
of  our  own  Government. — Was  this  a  crime  in  the  light 
of  adminiftration  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  all  the  treafnry 
Prints  were  hounded  upon  them,  and  a  ridiculous  cry 
raifcd  to  miflead  and  inflame  the  people,  as  if  no  man 
could  ftand  up  for  the  purification  of  our  Goverauient, 
without  being  an  enemy  to  his  King!  ' 

Would  to  heaven  that  fuch  laudab'e  views  a<^ually 

cxifled  J  in  that   cafe  we  fliould  foon  have   no  caufe  to  i 

complain  of  what  the  mod  profligate  flatefman  dare  not  \ 

oper>ly  defend  : — ^Party  and  corruption  would  be  banifli-  j 

ed  our  fenate,  and  the  real  fentiments  of  the  nation  be  j 

littered  by  thofe,  who  now  only  infult  the  people  when  : 
they  Aile  themlelves  their  RepreJ'entaiivcs. 

He  muft  be  blind  indeed,  who  can  neithci  fee  X\\c 
grofs  abufes  which  proceed  from  o\ir  prefent  mock  reprt" 

fentation^  nor  the  feai  that  fome  men  have,  left  the  ex-  . 

ample  of  the   French  lliould  lead  us  to  reform  it. — In  j 

vain  a  great  man  endeavours  tt^  afl'ume,  on  certain  oeca-  \ 

fions  the  mark  of  popularity— in  vain  he  votes  for  a  Par-  j 

liamentary  | 
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liamentary  reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  flave  trade ; 
thefe  efforts  I  repeat  are  vain,  for  where  is  the  man  with 
plain  commoo  fenfe,  who  can  perfuade  liimfelf,  that  he 
who  can  carry  all  bis  meafures  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds   of  Parliatient,  cannot  alfo  carry  fuch  popular 
points  as  thefe,  if  he  really  wifiied  it. 

It  is  an  obfervation  in  which  the  hcnefteft  ftatefman 
and  the  ableft  politicians  have  concurred,  that  human 
•  vvifdora  never  yet  gave  birth  to  any  human  inftitution 
which  time  was  not  able  to  corrupt.  It  is  on  this  princi- 
ple that  Lord  Bolingbroke  argues  for  that  fplrit  of  patri« 
otifiti  which  ever  ardenrly  attached  to  the  public  weal, 
feizes  every  favourable  occafion  to  revive  good  and  genu- 
ine principles,  and  which,  he  juil'.y  obfervcs,  is  ths 
only*-  means  of  prolonging  a  free  Conftitution, 

This   refleflion  might  be  carried  ftill  further.     It 
might  be  fhewn  that  the  ftrange  propenfity  in  man  to 
pervert  whatever  is  excellent  in  its  nature,  hath  not  been 
merely  confined  to  the  m^iterpieces  of  human  fagacity. 
ChriiVianity,  tho*  of  divine  origin,  hath  not  been  able 
'   to  exempt  itfelf  from  abuf.     Our  religion  has  had  its 
revolutions,  like  States  and  Governments;  and  neither 
Luther,  Calvin,  nor  any  of  the  reformers,  would  have 
had  occafiori  for  that  zeal,  v.hich  fome  how  pretend  to 

blame 
•  E 

*  Lord  B-ilingbroke  borrowed  this  maxim  from  M^chiavel ;  but 
his  Lord(hip  fuppot'cs  whit  Machiavel  d'd  not,  that  all  Governments 
were  founded  upon  good  principles.  This  is  evidently  falfe,  fince 
many  owe  their  exiilence  u^  violence  ;  oars  hovevertock  its  origin 
from  Saxon  inftitutions,  as  the  beft  writers  affure  us,  and  its  prin- 
ciples were  free.  If  a  lefcrence  therefore  to  the  firft  principles  of 
any  government  be  a  means  of  prolonging  that  government,  we 
have  ftu-ely  great  rc3;on  to  auach  ourfelves  to  thofe  of  oar  confuta- 
tion. 
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blame  on  political*  occafions,  if  mankind  had  not  been 
in  all  ages  prone  to  corruption.  Bui  how  many  inno- 
cent victims  would  have  been  prererved  from  the  (lake 
—how  much  blood  fpilt  in  religious  wars,  would  have 
been  faved,  had  the  chriftian  world  foilowed  the  precepts 
recommended  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  unto  the  political : 
had  our  anceftors  taken  frequent  and  favourab'e  oppor- 
tunities to  recur  to  the  true  and  genuine  prinriples  of 
their  religion,  inftend  of  fnffering  themfelves  to  be  led 
blindly  and  by  decrees  quite  away  from  the  true  fp'u  it  of 
chriftianity. 

The  greateft  blelTings  enjoyed  by  mankind  require 
care  to  preferve  them;  the  moft  ufeful  and  fahitary 
plants  for  want  of  culture  will  degeneiate.  Do  we 
prize  eitl^er  or.r  religion  or  our  liberty,  we  muft  ftudy 
to  preferve  the  purity  of  thofe  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  This  care  is  abfolutely  neccllary,  for  its 
aegleft  has  e%er  proved  fatal.  There  is  then  a  fpccico 
of  cultivation  neceflary  to  preferve  our  focial  happinefs, 
and  without  which  it  will  not  long  fubfift.  If  vre  enjoy 
a  free  Conflitution,  and  negled  to  cherifti  thofe  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  eftabliflied,  they' will  become  at  firft 
degenerate,  and  at  Lift  quite  corrupt.  The  deviation  is 
gradual,  but  g^eat  in  the  end ;  as  great  as  the  difference 
betv/een  the  humble  Saint  Peter  and  his  haughty  and 
arrogant  fiiccelTors  ;  or  if  you  will,  between  the  anci- 
ent Member  of  Pailiament,  paid  by  his  Confiituents  to 
reprefeut  their  fentiments,  and  the  corrupt  I'enator  whoj 
ia  the  prefent  day,  fits  by  the  purchafc  of  a  3orough. 

When 

*  If  any  th'ng  be  p'-iifew-o.lhr,  it  i  a  zeal  for  tlte  wdf.ire  of 
•ore's  country.  If  ccwai  Jifc  be  i^eculiarly  bafe  in  any  inftance,  ii  is 
when  a  ir>an  fees  poll  ica)  abufes,  ami  dares  not  fpeal^  of  tbem«  or 
does  it  in  f.  ch  a  mannci-  as  if  he  feire  1  :n  avow  what  lie  faid,  1.ik.t" 
.o;:e  iliat.propaa.ites  fcandal. 
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Wlien  either  Church  or  State  have  rcacWed  a  certain 
degree  cf  depravity^  theie  is  no  relttf  bat  in  a  total  re- 
volution; for  to  ufe  the  words  of  L'ord' BoUr.gbroke, 
♦*  We  cannot  mend  our  Government-  in  a  ilate  of  coi- 
'*  ruption  ;  we  mull  conltitute  it  anew— becaufe  (adds 
'*'he5  topreferve  liberty  bjr  ne*  Iaw=,  wliiiit  the  corntp- 
'*  tioo  of  the  people  continues  and  grows,  issbfolute-y 
♦*  impofljble  ;  but  to  ro^ore  and  to  prcfetve  it  under  o'.J 
♦'laws,  and  an  old  ConftiitKion  by  ic-infiiCng  into  tl.;=; 
**  mind*  of  men- the  fpirit  or  tiie  Conftitutioo,  is  no: 
*'  onlypotSble,  bat  aSy  10  apaiiitt  King."  ^Idea  of  a 
pcrtiiot.KJngr  P.-133.) 

Let  us  hope  that  our  deviation  from  cr>n{litutlonal 
prccef  ts  is  iU)t  yet  fo  grea*,  but  that  it  is  pol!ih!e  to  mak  j 
this  re-infujion  recommended  by  the  noble  author  to  his 
patriof  King  :  pei  h?ps  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Societies 
of  the  14th  of  July.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  certain 
that  no  abfurdity  car*  be  greater  thriu  to  I'Mppofe  any  nii» 
merous  and  rcfpecbbls  b.ody  of  tneo  (much  lefs  fuch  a; 
profefs  anattachmentto  fieectain)  enemit?  to  the  reignin_^' 
family,  a  family  that  far  from  feekin^  fiipport  from  Di- 
vine right,  or  any  of  thofc  abuird  pietcnfions  which  in- 
fatuated the  Stuarts,  owes  thi  Bntifli  Crcvva  to  principle? 
'of, liberty  alone,  and  kis  piovei  itlelf  highly*   worthy 

of 

*  It  is  trne  tfiat  in  the  reign  of  George  the  thirJ,  an  unjuft  war 
wasuiiileitaken  to  force  our  fei'ow  c  lizens  to  pay  taxes  without" 
feeing  rejn-ejented;  but  in  this,  perliaj^s  his  Majtfty  has  as  little  to 
do  as  the  nr.eancll  i;f  his  fuhjedts  ;  it  is  a  misfortune  of,  but  not  a  le- 
proach  to  his  leign  ;   and  pofterity  will  be  tto  well  in  ormed  on  the 
/u^jtcl,  to  i\iffjr  its  execration  to  fall  elfewhere  thr.n  on  theMini^ 
.fter  that  auvj'jej,  tlie  Parliament  that  vutoJ  for,  and  the  array  that 
,?aia!y  trie  J  to  execute  that  inkjuitoas  meafiire.    Atiother  circuai- 
flao^e  of  later  tiat^,  tlw  writer  would  with  to  pbce  to  the  accou-iC  - 
ofleviyor  niifreprclcntiitijn.    It  has  been  repcrted  even  oai;lia. 

contiaeaC 
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of  diftin^ion  by  tlie  moil  frcnpulous  attachment  to  fretf 
principles  ;  happy  would  England  be,  it"  her  rotten  bo-* 
roughs  and  other  crying  abufe?,  had  no  other  fupportc is 
than  the  illuftrious  Houfeof  Hanover. 

•  We  eftahlifli  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  manufa£tuies,  and  commerce;  fhonldwenot 
^  better  to  form  one  for  the  encouragement  of  Patrio- 
tifm  ?  Is  not  the  naiional- Government  more  important 
tha:i  the  national  wealth  ?  Vain  is  our  induftry  if  our  fe- 
nate  is  corrupt,  or  if  miniilers  have  the  power,  in  fpite 
of  the  fentiinents  of  the  people,  to*  embroil  the  Na- 
tion in  ruinous  meafures — What  fignifies  filling'the  po« 
litical  fpupge  only  to  fqueeze  if, 

continent,  that  a  fpeech  was  lately  made  in  the  upper  Houfe  in  fa- 
vour of  Slavery,  and  tliat  it  fell  from  a  Prince  of  this  iliuftriou* 
Houfe. 

*  It  is  notorious  that,  of  late,  wars  have  been  determined  on  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Nation  only  applied  :o  for  fupplies.  Tliis  is 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution.  U)>oa  which  occafioaMr. 
Cockburn  expreffed  himfelf  to  this  effsiSl : — '<  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
»'  member  the  begining  of  the  firfl  gi  eat  war  agaiiift  France ;  and  I  re- 
"  member  as  foon  as  the  Dutch  applied  to  us  for  our  afliftaice.  King 
William  immediately  laid  the  cafe  before  the  Parliament,  and  took. 
■**  their  Advice  as  to  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  that  emeigency, 
*'  befoi^e  he  came  to  any  refolution.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
,'  fecond  war,  the  late  Queen  did  the  fame  ;  and  1  muft  fay  that  I 
<' think  every  King  of  this  Nation  ought  to  follow  tliefe  examples. 
"  If  they  expedl  the  affiflance  of  Parliament,  they  ought  to  take  the 
•'  advice  of  Parliament,  and  our  Hiftory  will  inform  us  that  when 
'*  they  have  done  fo,  they  have  generally  done  well,  and  when  they 
"luve  done  otherwife,  they  have  had  but  little  fuccefs." — This  fpeech 
nvas  made  againft  the  adminiftraiion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that 
corrupter  of  the  Englifh  Cqnftitution,  and  ax.thor  of  the  Syflera 
above  alludeu  to.  See  Rhalp's  ufc  and  abufs  of  Pailiaments.  Vol.  i. 
p.  481- 
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It  Is  impoffible  to  deny  that  mif-govemment  which 
Iialh  fallen  upon  the  nation,  nor  to  miflake  the  fource 
from  whence  it  flows  :  it  is  aiiftocracy  *  that  has  infmu- 
ated  itfelf  into  our  Conftitution,  and  corrupted  its  piioci-  i 
pits  ;  after  arrogating  to  itfelf  a  third  part  of  our  Go- 
vernment, It  h.is  fwailowed  up  the  other  two. — ^It  is  Aii- 
llocracy  that  buys  the  commons,  that  reigns  in  the 
upper  houfe,  and  fills  the  cabinet.  Arillocracy  t'_lls  the 
King  thefe  are  your  minifters,  and  the  pcop'.e,  thefe  are 
your  reprefentatives  :  the  King  of  our  ariftocrars  is  thq 

Kmg  E d  ; — he  reigns  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  both' 

li oufes  of  Parliament ;  the  Aug  jft  aflembfy  of  the  nation 
is  no  QTore  than  a  tool  in  his  hands,  iaftead  of  going 
there  to  hear  the  voice  ot  the  people,  and  to  conform 
his  meafures  to  its  didate?,  he  goes  there  to  announce  to 
them  his  commands.  What  need  have  we  for  a  Parlia- 
ment, if  it  rauft  pin  its  faith  on  the  fleeve  of  the  minif- 
rer  ?  If  its  fole  fuaclions  arc  to  (aaflion  thole  meafures 
'A  hich  it&If  lliould  didatc  ? 

Some  • 

E"3   I 

^  ^';ira:r.-.cy  is  3  ftrangeriothe  genuine  princ'plesof  cur  CoafL- 

lutioi);  there  was  no  titftu.dion  of  laft  ainong  the    Saxan>;  they 

vere  all  equal  with  regard  to  each  other;  valour  auJ  wiiJcm  alone 

g.ive  ptrfonal  d:ftin£bon.     Oiir  upper  hcufc  was  at  £rft  a  houls  ot* 

RcpreenLscives,  it  was  the  Wuteiiasejuor,  or  aSeoiblj  of  wife  nriCn ; 

{I  the  wites  were  chotra  in  every  ailtriil  from  amoogft  the  moft  anc;*  > 

il  cient  atiil  difcieet  perfoas.     S:r  William  Pelyt  cells  ihera  Eoluennea 

i I  or  Aldermen,  that  is,  old  Meu.     He   fay  s  the  ^^o^.a   Saxom   cai'ed 

■ie  in  their  langnage  Eaidermen,  which  in  labn  were  named  Co- 

:■-,  and  b7  ths  D^nes,  Cjru:;  but  fo   extenfive   was  this   word, 

;  —t  we  read  f*f  ^.'Jitmnnni  Rtgis,  ^IJermanm  Civitatis,  Camitatus, 

^rgi,  Caft^U:,    Hnndredi   Cvs  Wapeotacbii ;  fo  according  to  tha- 

ilword  llisy  nad  whole  regimentscf  Eaik,  the   greateft  title 

-iXhftldom,  if  at  all,  defceaded  hereditary  till  the  coiifefTors  time,- 

i  after  William  ifl.  became  King,  the  word  E«ldei  men  began  to 

.age,  and  ia  room  of  Aldermaaoi  regis,  Coaiitatus  &c.  we  ficd 

:f£j«  rf?!?;  CoalLitus  Jtc.  ^nk'-.t  R  ^b:  sfsk;  Camatau.  p.  ici_ 
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*  Some  men  are  bold  enough  to  call  this  Conftitutional 
Government ;  but  if  it  be  fuch,  it  is  a  new  Conftitution 
unknown  to  our  anceftors,  and  repugnant  to  the  fpiriE 
of  our  beft  writers  on  the  fubjeft  * 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  for 

POLITICAL  INFORMATION, 

KELD    AT     THE     TALBOT    INN,    DERBY,    JULY     l6,    1/92; 

The  foiloiuing  ^ddrefs,  declaratory  of  their  Prir.cip/es,  (sfc.  was  unam~ 
moujly  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Friends  of  Free  Enquiry  and  the  General  Good» 

FELLOW    CITIZENS, 

V^LATMING  it  as  our  indifpenfible  right,  to  affo- 
ciate  together  in  a  peaceable  and  friendly  manner  for  the 
communication  of  thought?,  the  formation  of  opinions, 
and  to  promote  rhe  general  happinefs,  wc  think  it  is  un- 

neceflary 

*  See  what  Ralph  has  faitl  at  the  conclufion  of  his  vohime,  on 
the  ahufe  of  making  Parliament  a  tool  to  govern  by,  firft  intrfiloced 
hy  SirRob'jrtWalpolej  fceaKo  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Cbfervationsott 
the  fame  Man  and  the  fame  princ  pie,  in  h  s  remarks  on  the  Hiftory 
of  England,  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Humphiey  Olcaflle  Efq. 
a  cowardice  that  may  be  coufiJered  as  a  reproach  on  that  greit 
ir  ait's  mtmory. 


I 
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neceflfary  to-  offer  any  apol-^g}'  for  inviting  you  to  join 
us  in  this  manly  and  benev'Ient  purfnif ;  the  neceflity  of, 
the  inhibitantj  ot"  every  community  coder vouring;  to 
procure  a  knowledge  of  rheir  Rightly  their  duties  &a&  rheir 
iniere^s^  will  not  be  denied  except  by  thole  who  are  the 
fiavc?  of  prejudice,  or  the  interefted  in  theconrinuiti.  n 
of  abufts.  As  men  who  wifli  to  afpiie  to  the  title  of 
freemen^  we  totally  deny  the  wifdom  and  the  hiimmify 
of  the  advice,—"  to  approach  the  defei^s  of  Govern- 
ment with  piaus  a-ive  and  tremhling  folicitUiU.** 

What  better  doflrine  colud  the  Pope^  or  the  Tyranlsef 
'Eurett  defire  ;  We  think  therefore  that  the  caiife  of  truth 
and  juftice  can  never  be  hurt  by  temperate  and  honeft  dil"- 
cuffions  ;  and  that  caufe  which  will  not  bearfuch  afcrutiny, 
muft  be  f\  ftematically  or  praftically  bad.  We  are  fenfi- 
ble  that  tttofe  who  are  not  friends  to  the  general  good, 
have  attempted  to  infi?me  the  public  mind  with  the  zxy  of 
*'  danger,"  whenever  men  have  aflbciated  for  difcuffing 
the  principles  of  Government ;  and  wc  have  little  dotibt 
but  fuch  conduct  will  be  purfued  in  this  place :  We 
would  therefore  caution  every  heart,  to  avoid  being  led 
away  by  the  proftituted  clamour  of  thofe  who  live  on  the 
fources  of  corruption.  We  pity  the  fears  of  the  timer' 
ous,  and  we  are  totally  unconcerned  refpecting  the  falfe 
alarms  of  the  venaL — We  are  in  thepurfuit  of  Tkuth, 

in  a  peaceable,  calm,  and  unbiaffed  manner  ;  sndwhere- 
,ever  we  recognize  her  features,  we  vvill  embrace  her  as 

rhe  companion  of  happinels,  of  wifdom,  and  of  peace, 
i'his  it  the  mode  of  our  conduct ;  the  reafons  for  it  will 

be  found  in  the  following  declaration  of  our  opinions  ;  to 

the  w  hole  of  which,  each  member  gives  his  hearty  aflent, 

DECLARATION. 

I.  That  all  true  Government  is  inftituted  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  is  legalized  by  the  general  will  j    and  all  its 

aftions 
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actions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  direded  for  the  general  hap- 
pinels  and.  piofperity  of  all  haneft  citizens.  , 

2d.  That  we  feel  too  iiuieh  not  to  believe, ,  that  di  cp 
and  alarming  abufes  exift  in  -the  Biitilh  governmiint,.  .yer, 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  fully  fenlibie  that  our  Iitualion 
is  comfortable,  compared  with  that  of  the  people  of  ma- 
ny. Eiiropean  kingdoms  j  and  that  as  the  tinxs  are  in- 
iome  degree  moderate,  they  ought  to  be  free,  from  riot 
and  confufion. 

3d.  Yet  we  think -there  is  fufacient  eaufe  to  enquire 
into -the  neceflity  of  the  payment  of  feventeen  millions  c£ 
annual  taxes,  exclufivelyof  poor  rates,  expences  of  col- 
lection, &c.  &c,  by  feven  millions.of  people;  we  think  . 
that   thefc  expences  may  be  reduced,  without  leflening  ; 
the  true  dignity  of  the  nation  or   the  government ;  and  ■. 
therefore  wifh'for  fatisfav^ion  in  this  important  matter,  . 

4,  We  view  with  concerrt  the  frequency  of  wars.-r-  • 
We  are  perfnaded  that  the  interefts  of  the  poor  can  never  . 
be  promoted- by  acceffion  of  territory,  when  bought  at  the 
expence  of  their  labour  and  blood  ,— and  we  mull  fay 
in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  author, — "  We  who  are 
*'  only  the  people,  but  who  pay  for  wars  with  our  fub- 
"  fiance  and  our  blood. — will  not  ceafe  to  tell  Kings,  or 
♦'  'govtrnments,*  that  to  them  alone  wars  are  profitable: 
"  that  the  true  and  juft  conquefts  are  thofe  \Ahich  each 
*«  makes  at  home,  by  comforting  the  peafantry,  by  pro- 
"  moting  agiiculture  and  manufaftories ;  by  muliiply- 
*^-  ing  men,  and  the  other  produftions  of  nature  ;"  that 
then  it  is  that  Kings  may  call  tbemfelves  the  image  of 
God,  whofe  will  is  perpetually  directed  to  the  creation 
of  new  beings.  If  they  continue  to  make  us  fight  and 
kill  one  another,  in  uniform,  we  will  continue  to  write 
and  Ipeak,  uatil  nations  Ihall  be  cured   of  this  folly. 

We 
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preffions.  \^^  wiir'tKerefere  do  our  duty  to  protiiri. 
this  refoi^n,  which ^ appear s'fo  us  of  the  iitmoft  impor- 
tance, 

6.  In  fliart,  we  fee  with  the  n-.oil  lively  concern,  an 
army  of  Placepien,  Per-iipncfSj  &c.  fighting  in  the  caufe  of 
corruption  aad  prejudice,  and  fpreading  the  contagion 
far  aild  wide  j  a  lar^e  and  highly  expenfive  military  c^a- 
V.ijljmtnt^  tho'  we  have  a  well  regulated  militia  ;  the  in- 
:reafe  of  all  kinds  of  rohberifs,  riots,  executions,  Sic. 
tho*  the  nation  pays  taxes  equal  to  the  whole  land  rct»tal 
3f  the  kingdom,  in  ordef  to  have  its  property  protected 
ind  fecured;  and  is  alfo  obliged  to  enter  into  fepa rate 
Jirociationsagainft  felonious  depredators  ;  a  criminal  code 
[f  /a(iyjfanguiaary  and  inefficacious ;  a  ci-vii  code  fo  volu- 
minous  and  myfterious,  as  to  puzzle  the  beft  undeifland 
ngs  ;  by  which  means  juflice  is  denied  to  the  poor  on  ac- 
:ount  of  the  expence  attending  the  obtaining  it  ;  Corpo- 
rations, under  miniflerial  or  p^rty  influence,  fwallowing 
jp  the  importance,  and  afting  again  ft  the  voice  of  the 
aeople ;  penalties  iaflided  on  thofe  who  accept  of  offices 
without  conforming  to  the  violation  of  their  confciences 
»Dd  their  rights  ;  the  voice  of  free  enquiry  drowned  in 
profecuticns,  and  the  clamours  of  the  penfioned  and  in- 
lerefted  ;  and  we  view  with  the  moft  poignant  forrow, 
part  of  the  people  deluded  by  the  cry  of  the  Chuich 
a  danger,  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  favages,  under  the 
manners  of  prejudice,  againft  thofe  who  ha\e  their  true 
Intereft  atbeait ;  we  fee  with  equal  fenfjbility  the  prefen 
jutcry  againft  reforms,  and  a  proclamation  (tending  to 
ramp  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  difcrejlit  the  true 
friends  of  the  people)  receiving  the  fupport  of  numbers 
>f  our  count  ryiT»en;  we  fee  the  continuation  of  op^preii^ve 
jpme  l^ws,  and  deftiuftive  monopolies  ;  we  fee  thQ,«^u-, 
:ation  and  comfort  of  the  poor  neglecled,  notwithlvand- 

ing 
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\ye  are  certain  our   prefent  heavy  burdens,  zrs,   owing 
in  a   great   nieafure,  to   cruel  an.l    impolitic  wars,  and 
therefore  will  we  do  all  on  our  part,  as  peaceable  citizens 
who  have  the  good  of  the  community  at  heart,  to  enlight- 
en each  other,  and  proieCl  ouifelves  aguinil  them, 

5.  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  REFRESENTATION 
of  the  PEOPLE,  calls  for  the  particular  attention  of  eve- 
ry man,  who  has  hiippinefs  fufficient  to  feel  for  the  h  )• 
nour  and  humanity  of  his  ccuntiy  ;  to  the  defefts  and 
corruptions  of  which  ue  are  inclined  to  arti  ibute  unnecef- 
faiy  war?,  SiC.  hcc.  We  think  it  a  df-plorable  cafe  when 
th3  poor  mull  lupport  a  corruption  which  is  calcijl^tesl 
to  opprefs  them  j  when  the  labourer  mull  give  his  money 
to  afford  the  means  of  preveming  him  from  having  a  voice 
in  its  difpofal ; — when  the  lower  clafics  may  fay, — "  We 
**  give  you  our  money,  for  which  we  have  toiled  »ntt, 
*'  fweat,  and  which  would  fave  our  families  from  cold 
"and  hunger;  but  we  think  it  more  hard  that  there  is 
"  nobody  w  horn  we  have  delegated  to  fee  that  it  is  not. 
"  improperly  and  wickedly  fpent ;  we  have  none  to- 
"  watch  over  our  interefls  :  the  rich  onty  are  represent ed7. 
"  — The  foim  cf  governmeut  fince  the  revolution  is  in 
**  fome  refpe6^s  much  changed  for  the  worfe;  bythe 
"triennial  and  ftptennial  a£ts,  we  lofe  annual  parlia- 
'♦  inints  :  befides  which,  the  wbolefomeprovifions  for 
"  obliging  privy  councqllors  to  fubfcribfi  tlieir  advice 
**^ith  their  names,  and  agaiml  phccnien  and  penfioners 
"  fitting  in  parliament,  hav^  been  repealed."  It  is  faid, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  conititutional  cootroul. 
of  parliament,  but  what  is  this  but  laying,  that  the  re- 
prefentatives  are  naturally  inclined  to  fupport  wrong- 
meafures,  and  that  the  people  muft  be  conilantly-,ani2m- 
bling  to  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty.  An  equal  and 
uncorrupt  reprefentation  would,  we  are  perfuaded,  lave 
us  from  heavy  exptr.ces,  and  t'tliveriis  from  many  op-- 

prflEons-* 
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ing  the  enormous  weight  of  the  poor  rates;  v,e  fee  bur*, 
dens  multiphed — -the  lower  clafles  finking  into  poverty, 
difjrace  and  excefies,  and  the  means  of  the  fliocking 
abufes  cncreafed,  for  the  piupofes  of  revenue;  for  the 
fame  end  excife  laws,  thofe  badges  and  fourcss  of  eppref- 
fioa  kept  up  and  multiplied  ;  and  when  we  cail  our 
eyes  oa  a  people  juft  formed  into  a  free  commimity  with- 
out having  hid  time  to  grow  rich,  under  a  government 
by  whifcb  juftice  is  duly  adminiftered^  the  poor  taught 
and  ccmfcfted,  propeny  proteded,  taxes  fewandeify, 

I  and  th.u  pt  an  expence  as  fmall  as  our  penfion  iift,^we  alk 
eurfelves,.  •*  Are  we  in  Eng'.nnd  ?  ''  have  our  forefadiers 
fodf^t  and  bled  and  con<jHereJ   for  liberty  ?  And  did 
they  not  tb'iik  :h:K  the  fruits  of  iktir  patriotifm  woirid 
Be  oior«;  abmxfiuit  in  peace,  plenty,  and  happineis?  Arc 
we. always  to  5^nd  ftill  or  go  backward  ?  Are  our  hurthens 
to  he  a^  beavj  a<  the  mojl  enjlaved people  ?    "  Is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  oeyer  tp  be  iruproved  ?  "  Great  Britain 
mull  have  iarrived  at  tfee  higheft  degree  of  national  hap- 
pinefs  an  J  prof|)eiity,  and  our  fituation  miift  be  too  good 
to  be  mended,  or  the  prefervt  outcry  againil  reforms  and 
ia-.proyemenLs  is  inhume  and  criaiinal.     But  we  hope 
r.'jr  conditiop  will  be  fpeedily  improved,  and   to  obtain 
f'j  defirab'.e  9  good  is   the  objVft  of  our  prefent  aflbcia* 
ti.>n  an     uaion  founded    on  principles  of    benevolence 
I  and  humanity,  difclaiming  all  conneftion  with  riots  and 
-^  forder,  but  fii  m  in  our  purpofe  and  warm  in  our  affec- 
as  for  liberty. 


7.  L^ftly We    invite   the   friends     of    freedom 

throughout  Great  Britain  to  fonn  fimilar  focieties,  and 
to  a£l  with  unanimity  and  firmnefs,  //'//  the  people  he  loo 
,  Viife  to  le  impofeJ  upon  ;  and  their  infiuerue  in  tf.e  gorier n- 
mcnt  he  commenf urate  vilth  their  dignity  and  importance. 


THEN  SHALL  W£  BE  TREE  AND  HAPPY. 


(  6o  ) 


Two  hcKourahle  Fa^s  relating  to  the  Condu^  of  the  celc 
br'ated  iVm,  Pitt^   -E/f  ■  "^f-'hcn  Faymajier  of  the  Forces, 

VV  HEN  he  \yas  appointed  to  the  oftlce  of  Pay- 
"  niafter  of  the  Forces,  he  found  that  it  had  been  cuftoni- 
*'  ary  to  have  ioo,cool.  by  advance,  generally  lie  in  the 
*'  hands  of  the  paynvail^r,  which  in  the  time  of  fomc  of 
♦*  thoie  that  prefided  before  him  in  that  office,  ufed  to  be 
**  fubfciibed  in  governm^jnt  It'curities,  which  brought 
<'  3  or  4,ooo!.'per  annuin,  more  or  kfs  into  their  pri. 
*'  vatepaiies.  And  in  our  memory  there  happened  a 
**  cct)  juncture,  when  this  money  fo  fubfcribed  into  the 
"  land  tax,  was  caVled  for  upon  an  extraordinary  emer- 
"  gency,  for  tj:ie  ufe  of  the  army  :  but  being  locked  up 
"  in  the  Exchequer,  and  ^11  jjubbc  funds  bearing  a  large 
"  dilcount,  it  could  not  be  fold  but  at  fuch  a  great  lofs 
"  as  would  have  beep  of  ^^^he  utmoft  damage  to  the  fub- 
*'  fcjiber.  What  was  the  confequence  ? — The  payment 
*' of  the  army,  in  the  time  of  war  an'|  rebellion  was 
*'  ftopped,  when  there  was  the  greateil:  occafion  for  pub- 
"  lie  credit,  and  piipcluahty  in  the  payment  of  thole 
*'  troops,  on  whon  our  whole  depended. 

"  But  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  into  that  department,  he 
**placed  whatever  ffims  of  money,  belonged  to  the  Of- 
*'  fiee,  in  the  Bank,  where  they  might  be  ready  for  iIk 
*•  public  fervice,  v/ithout  ever  appropriating  any  p;irt  ot 
*'  it  to  his  private  ufe,  as  had  been  thecuftom  of  foinicr 
*'  times ;  he  never  s  ubfcribed  one  (hilling  into  the  funds, 
♦'  nor  ever  availed  himfelf  of  any  inteieft  arifing  fiom 
•  "  public 
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**  public  monies  at  his  difpofal,  but  was  fatisfied  with, 
**  and  touched  no  more  than  the  legal  appointment. 

"  The  next  fed  is — that  when  the  parliament  grant* 
*'  ed  fubfidies  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Queen  oi  Hun-* 
*'  gary,  payable  at  his  office — Half  per  cent  or  more, 
**  ufed  to  be  taken  on  the  v.- hole  fubfidy  in  the  moft  repu- 
**  table  limes,   and  by  thofe  of  the  moft  approved  cha- 
**  rafters,  as  7i  perqu'Jite  of  njice:  this  Mr.  Pitt  refnled, 
•*  which  would  have  come  to  a  large  fum,  as  the  grants 
*'  at  that  time  to  both  thofe  powers  was  very  conlidera- 
ble. — When  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  told  this,  he  could 
not  help  exprefEng  his  furprife,  at  fuch  an  inllance  of 
greatnefs  of  mind,  and  difintercflednefs   and  therefore 
ordered  his  agent  to  offer  the  fame  fum,  as  a  royal  pre- 
fent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  before  refufed  it  as  a  perqui- 
fite.     His  anfwer  to  this  was,  that  as  the  Parliament  had 
granted  thofe  fums  for  fuch  ules  he  had  no  right  to  any 
part  of  the  money ;  that  he  did  no  more  than  his  duty  in 
paying  it  entire',  and  hof>ed  the  refulal  of 'the  King's 
prefent    upon  that  occalion  would  not   give   offence. 
When  his  Sardinian  Majefty  heard  this,  he  faid,  furely 
his  Englifhoian  is  fomewhat  more  than  a  man."  * 

F 

*  Blofh,  Wafti,  anJ  hi<le  yoor  heads  ye  venal  tribs  of  political 
'fn^^^tn,  who  dally  and  hourly  I'queeze  and  drain  the  Coffers  of  your 
Country,  to  their  laft  Guinea,    to  pamper  your  pride  and  fupporf 
3ur  extravagance !— Willing  and  defiroi:s  to  make  orr  piiblicatioa 
»e  record  of  hcnouraWe  and  praife-worthy  actions,   we,  with  infi- 
■te  pleafure,  have  infer  ted  tlis  foregoing  interefliag  and  noble  fafts, 
hich  redound  fo  highly  to  the  honour  of  one  of  the  fiift  charadler  * 
1 1  r  inflex  bie  integrity  and  splendid  talents  this  co<iatry  ccnld.ever 
5     *it  ot  We  are  happy  in  tlie  oppoituniy  of  holding  up  the  exam- 
.;    easwonhy  the  imiuti;.- 1  of  future  Miniftsrs;  and  of  iayiagto 
*-h,  '<  Go  thru  arJth  Hk^ijir 

^  The 


li 
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ON  7HE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

{Cor.tinucdfiotn  P^gJ  15.^ 

J  OHN,  properly  fnrnamed  Lack-land,  brother  to 
Richard  the  firft,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with  a  difputed 
title.  And  the  Englifli  d^d  now,  what  they  had  never 
failed  to  do,  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign  fince  the  con- 
queft,  infift  upon  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  mode 
of  government.  And  which  the  Kings,  on  their  part,  had 
as  often  bound  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  by  the 
moft  facred  oaths,  imprecations  and  folemn  charters,  to 
reftore;  but  which  they  never  regarded  longer  than 
while  they  obtained  a  power  to  break  them.  However, 
the  Englifli  by  this  means,  kept  up  a  title, to  their  Sax- 
on privileges  and  franchifes,  and  the  Norman  King's 
thereby    acknowledged  their  title  to  be  juft. 

There  are  three  things  obfeiTcd  as  principal  events 
of  this  King's  reign.  The  firft  was  his  war  with  the 
King  of  France,  the  fecond,  his  conteft  with  the  Pope  ; 


grjr  The  above-mentioned  William  Pitt,  Efq.  is  not  the  prefent 
Gentleman  of  that  name— bnt  his  illufti  ious  father,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham  ;  of  ^j,'hofe  i,it,gniy,  talents  zmifiaaiciifrt,  every  lover  of 
Kis'iCdyntry's  welfare,  ought  to  far  with  the  Poet ; 

Smpcr  howratum  {ftc  Dii  voluijlis)  babeho.     f'irgii. 

VVhick  ever  till  I  ftep  into  my  gta!7t 
I  fhall  in  fad,  but  kind  remembrance  have.  Tbi  L'u'./.m.  . 
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...id  the  third,  which  was  his  greatefl  misfortune,  his 
quarrel  with  his  people.  By  the  liift,  happily  for  Eng- 
land, he  loft  all  his  Norman  and  French  dominion?,  and 
with  them  his  fupport.  For  thefe  provinces  had  always 
fmce  the  conqueft,  furniflitd  the  Kings  of  England  with 
a  foreign  army,  to  keep  the  Enghili  ir>  obedience,  and 
fubmiffion  to  their  tyrannical  power  ;  without  which,  all 
their  pretended  right  of  ccnqueft,  v.-ould  have  availed 
them  nothing.  By  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  he  loft  the 
benefit  of  that  enthufiaftir  regani,  which  the  fuperftiribn 
of  the  people  hath  generally  entertained,  for  the  fcni- 
ments  of  the  clergy. .  For  the  Church  in  this  cafe,  found, 
it  her  intereft  to  difcharge  his  fubjesSs  from  obedience  to 
his  perfon  ;  and  expofed  him  as  a  prey  to  all  his  enemies. 

The  Barons  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to 
declare  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  fent  the  Ki.^.g  word, 
that  before  they  went  over  v.'ich  him  to  the  wars  in  Nor- 
mandy, they  expected  he  fliould  refiore  to  them  their 
privileges,  purfuant  to  his  promifes  before  his  corona- 
tion. And  in  an  aflembly  of  the  Barons,  held  at  London, 
Cardinal  Langton  informed  them,  that,  before  he  gave 
the  King  abfolution,  he  had  caufed  him  to  fwear  that  he 
would  reflore  the  Church,  the  nobility  and  the  comm.on- 
alty  to  their  rights  and  piivileges.  Btit  as  difficulties 
might  occur,  in  the  particulars  to  be  required  of  the. 
King  they  might  ha\'e  recourfe  to  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  the  firft,  of  which  he  had  fortunately  found  a  co- 
py, notwithftanding  the  pains  taken  to  carry  it  into  ob- 
livion. . 

The  Barons  refolved  to  make  this  charter  the  ground 
of  their  demands  upon  the  King  ;    and  immediately  en- 
tered into  an  alTociation,  and  bound  themfelves  by  an- 
oath,  to  ftandby  each  other  ;  and  ufe  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours, to  obtain  the  re-eftabUfhment  of  their  ancient 

rights 
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rights  ;  and  particularly  the  ele<flive  power  of  the  people. 
This  w'Ss  the  firft  affociation  that  was  ever  made  in 
England,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ilie 
Conflituticn  againft  the  King. 

They  ordered  a  committee  to  attend  rh°  King  at  Lon- 
don, with  a  petition  praying  the  re-eftablifliment  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.  John,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  defired  they  would  ftop  for  an  anfuer  till  the  follow- 
ing Ealler.  As  fooa  as  Eailer  was  come,  the  nobiliry 
and  gentry  met  at  Stamford,  with  a  powerful  army  ;  in 
which  were  two  thouland  knights  with  many  horfe  and 
foot,  armed  with  divers  weapons.  The  king  was  at  Ox- 
ford, in  expectation  of  their  coming,  but  hearing  of 
their  numbers  and  pofture  of  defence,  did  not  think  fit 
to  expofe  his  perfon  in  a  conference  with  them.  And, 
therefore,  he  fent  the  Earl  of  Pembi-oke  to  know,  wha't  . 
the  laws  and  liberties  were  which  they  mentioned  in 
their  petition;  upon  which  they  delivered  a  long  memori- 
al of  the  laws  and  cufloms,  obferved  in  the  times  of  the 
.Haxon  Kings;  and  at  the  fame  time,  declared,  "  that  if 
*'  the  King  would  not  confirm  them,  they  wererefolved  to 
"  compel  him  by  force  of   arms." 

John  had  no  fo  fooner  read  this  memorial,  than  he 
fwore  a  great  oath  and  faid,  "  that  be  would  never  grant 
♦♦his  lubjefls  fuch  liberties,  as  would  make  himfelfa 
"flavc."' — And  for  the  better  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  here, 
tired  to  the  tower  of  London.  The  King's  anfwer  con- 
vinced the  Barons  they  had  nothing  to  expeft  but  from 
force  J  for  which  they  were  much  better  provided  than 
the  King.  Therefore,  having  previoufly  concerted  mea- 
Aires  to  getpofleflion  of  the  city  of  London,  they  amuf- ' 
ed  the  King  with  the  fiege  of  Northampton  and  Bed- 
ford, till  they  knew  the  fuccefs  of  their  negociatlon  in 

to'vn. 
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town,  and  to  their  great  fatisfaclion,  there  arrived  in  a 
few  days,  an  account  that  one  of  the  gutcs  of  the  city 
was  to  be  put  into  th-eir  h'.nds. 

Upon  this  inielligence,  they  put  themfelves  in  mcti« 
on  ;  and  two  forced  marches  brought  them  to  Aldgate. 
This  gate  being  opened  to  them,  they  entered  the  city 
at  break  of  day,  before  the  King,  who  was  in  the  tower^ 
had  the  le;ift  notice  01  their  approach.  The  King  find- 
ing a  general  defertion,  and  that,  in  h^s  prelent  condition, 
there  was  no  remedy  but  compliance, — fent  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  inform  the  Barons,  that  he  \vas  ready  to 
grant  their  demands.  And  after  a  (horc  negociation,  it 
was  agreed,  That  the  King  and  the  Barons  (hould  meet 
on  a  day  prefixed,  in  a  meadow  called  Runnemede,  to 
conclude  this  afi'iur. 

The  day  being  arrived,  the  Barons  came  in  great 
nu.Tibers  to  tbe  place  appointed,  while  the  King  came  at- 
tended only  by  five  or  fix  Lords..  Here  the  Barons  ten- 
dered 'he  King  two  charter?,  one  called  the  great  charter 
of  liberties,  or  Magna  Charta  ;  and  the  other  the 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  foreOs.  Thefe  two  char- 
ters were  then  figned  by  the  King,  and  witnefTed  by  all 
the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  then  prefent ;  fealed  with 
the  great  feal,  and  confirmed  by  the  King's  folemn  oath. 
And  the  King  appointed  twenty-five  Baron?,  and  vefted 
them  with  a  power  to  fee  thefe  charters  duly  executed. 
e  likewile  granted  letters  patent  direfted  to  h's  Sheriffs, 
mpowering  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  all  his  fubjefts, 
at  they  would  puadually  obferte  the  two  charters : 
if  necelTary  ccmpel  the  King  .dfo  to  obferve  them, 
nd  laftly  ordeiedthat  the  Barons  fhould  keep  polfelTion 
f  .the  city  of  London ;  and  that  the_Cardiiial  Archbifhop 

JLangton, 
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Langton,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  the  caufe,  fliould 
keep  poflcffion  of  the  tower  of  London. 

The  King  being  heartily  mortified  at  feeing  himfelf 
thus  ffripped  of  his  tyrannical  power,  retired  to  the  Ilia 
of  Wight,  with  a  few  followers,  that  he  might  with 
more  fecrecy  take  proper  meafures  to  recover  his  autho- 
rity. And,  inftigated  with  pride,  revenge,  malice,  and 
defpair,  tie  refolved  rather  than  fubroit  to  reftore  the  an- 
cient Conftitution  and  Government,  to  fee  England  bu- 
ried under  her  own  ruins.  But  finding  no  remedy  in 
himfelf,  having  neither  uien  nor  money,  he  chole  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  William  the  firft  ;  and  once  more 
offer  the  lands  of  England,  as  a  prize  to  any  adventurers 
that  would  fight  for  them. 

To  execute  this  plan,  he  fent  over  feme  of  his  fol- 
lowers, into  France,  Flanders  and  Germany,  to  engage 
volunteers  in  his  fervicc.  He  empowered  them  to  offer 
and  make  titles  in  form^  of  the  confifcated  eftates  of  the 
rebel  Barons,  as  he  called  them.  And  in  a  fhoi  t  time  he 
had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  vaft  numbers  arrive  from  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  Normandy,  &c.  all  foldiers  of  fortune, 
ready  to  venture  their  lives  for  an  eflate.  He  likewife 
fent  his  complaints  to  the  Pope,  and  begged  the  proteftion 
of  his  holy  arm.  And  as  the  wicked,  tyrannical  invaders 
of  the  common  righis  of  mankind,  have  kldom  failed  to 
meet  with  the  proteftioncf  the  Church,  the  Pope  abiolv- 
ed  John  from  his  oath,  annulled  the  two  charters,  and 
excommunicated  the  Barton** 

The  thunders  of  the  Church,  and  the  new  army  of 
foreigners  from  the  continent,  would  undoubtedly  have 
reduced  the  Barons  to  a  very  low  condition,  had  they  not 
forefeen  the  ftorm,  and  provided  for  the  danger.    The 

Barons 
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Barons  applied  to  the  King  of  Jrance,  for  prote£lion 
a^ainil  tb.eir  er^emies  :  and  oflfered  in  rerurn  to  fet  Louis 
the  Dauphin  ot  Fiance,  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
upoocodditioahe  would  execute  the  charters  granted  by 
Kiogloho.  ^  The  King  of  France  granted  their  requef^, 
and  fent  an  army,  and  feven  hundred  fail  of  fli'ps  com- 
manded Ly  his  ion  Louis,  which  etfettually  bmke  all  the 
meafures  of  King  Jqhii..  For  finding  it  impoQble  for 
him  to  prevent  the  F-ench  frooi  landing,  he  retired  to 
Winchefter  with  )at  much  further  refilbmce ;  an'd  after 
wandering  about  for  fome  time,  upon  the  eaftern  coall:, 
fell  fick  and  died,  after  m  iking  his  will,  and  leaving 
his  fon  Henry  heir  to  his  title  and  eftate. 

Hcnn-  the  third  who  was  a  minor  of  ten  years  old, 
and  the  firft  infant  King  that  ever  reigned  in  England, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  a  man  of  temper,  judgment,  cou- 
rage, and  condudV,  and  Henry's  fail  friend  and  pio- 
,  icftor. 

The  Eail  faw  clearly  that  the  Barons  would  never 
give  up  their  charters ;  but  would  defend  them  either 
againft  Henry,  or  Louis  the  Dauphin  of  France,  to  whom 
they  had  oifered  the  crown,  wivch  ever  fortune  ihould 
give  them,  for  their  King.  The  Barons  had  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  Henry  ;  their  only  object  vvas  the  reilo- 
vation  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  in  the  eilablilliment 
of  their  charters.  Hence  the  Itntiments  of  each  party, 
being  known,  there  remained  little  obftrudion  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Barons  on  their  part  acknowledged  Henry 
to  be  King  of  England ;  and  agreed  to  join  their  forces 
with  his,  to  drive  Louis  out  of  the  kingdom.'  And  the 
King  on  his  part  confirmed  and  eftabliihed  the  charters 
of  the  King  his  father,  to  them  and  their  pofterity  for 
ever. 

All 
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All  troubles  being  happily  ende  1,  the  Englilh  impatii 
ently  experted  the  performance  of  this  agreemenr, 
which  was  hcneflly  and  faithfully  executed  by  ihe  noble 
Earl,  niul  bad  he  lived,  in  all  probability  it  \tou1;!  l.;.ve 
been  Uriflly  fulfilleci.  He  Tent  exprefs  o\'Cx\%  to  ;:] 
the  flierifts  in  the  kingdom,  to  fee  the  two  charters  of 
King  John  duly  obferved  ;  and  to  punifli  with  fevtrity 
all  the  violatois  thereof.  . 

And  as  the  iirll  ftep  to  the  effectual  execution  of  thsfo 
chiirters,,  was  X^o  rtH^orc  the  ckcii-vefoiver  of  the  people  ; 
hy  fummoningwhat  the  Saxons  callcl  their  Wittena-gem- 
of,  oraiTeiiibly  of  the  wife  and  prudent  men  of  Eagland, 
or  whatvve  novvcall  the  Parliament  of  England.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  cholisn  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  fent  letters  to  all  the  Barons  of  the 
realm  fingly;  and  to  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  poits» 
and  freeholders,  to  elcd  deputies  to  reprefent  them  in 
parliament  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  great  charter 
of  liberties.  Which  letters  of  liimmons  are  to  be  found 
at  this  day,  among/l  tlie  records  in  the  tower,  upon  what 
is  called  the  claufe  roll,  for  the  year  12  i8.  And  the  an- 
nals of  Waverley  likewife  fay,  that  the  wife  men  of  Eng- 
land, a  parliament  met  at  London  after  Midiaclmas  in  the 
year  12:8,  and  nvived  the  liberties  of  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  of  King  John. 

Thus  the  people  of  England  at  length  recovered  their 
eledlive  power  mpailiament;  which  the)  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Saxon  Kings,  for  fix  hundred  years  before 
what  is  called  the  conqiicft  :  after  having  been  held  in. 
cruel  flavery  and  bondage  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
ftvcn  years  ;  that  is,  from  William  the  firft  to  the  reflo- 
ration  of  their  eledive  power,  in  thefecond  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  third. 

Which 
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Which  great  event  ought  to  be  held  in  commemora- 
ion  for  ever,  by  a  day  of  pubhc  thanfgiving,  feftivity, 
md  joy  !  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  :hat  great  delivcr- 
ince.  And  may  the  Englifh  nobility  aad  gentry  be  for 
ver  infpired  with  the  fpiiit  of  our  antiext  barons  ; 
tnd  teach  their  poRerity  th;s  one  everlafting  truth  ;  th  at 

HE    poor    man's    annual    ELECTIVE    RIGHTS,     ARE 

-HE  RICH  man's  best  security  :  a  truth  which  the 
larons  of  England,  demonlTrated  by  a  dear  bought  ex- 
trience  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fcven  years. 


BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION^ 


CHESTER  CITY. 

Political  C^izrfl^f?^/-.— _/\Lthough  the  number  of 
lectors  is  above  looo,  i:s  reprefentation  is  entirely  at 
ae  difpofal  of  the  Earl  of  Grofvenor,  whofe  brother  and 
jn  are  tha  prefent  me-nbers,  and  whole  family  have 
ofleffed  the  fame  influence,  except  in  one  or  two  i.i- 
:anc<s  at  the  revolution,  ever  fioce  the  reign  of  Charles 
le  2d.  Ttiis  infljence  is  created  and  preferved  by  fe- 
uring  the  corporation,  which  appears  to  be  not  inrimacu- 
-  for  more  than  a  century,  and   by  obtaining  a  leafe 

.1  the  crown  of  a  number  of  tenements  in  this  city, 
"he  members  of  the  corporation,  letting  thefe  from 
ear  to  year  only,  as  his  Lordlhip's  agents  at  lo.v  rents, 
iperate  fo  far  on  their  fears  and  neceffities,  as  to  con- 
oul  their  independence.     To  fecure  their  own  houfes, 

they 
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they  care  not  v\  horn  they  fend,  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of 
the  nati©n.  Thus  they  never  r^flert  that  their  indifFeience 
to  the  choice  of  their  members,  makes  them  eventu.Uiy 
pay  in  taxes  nuich  more  than  they  fave  in  their  rents. 
They  fliould  therefore  be  reminded  that  this  barter  of 
privilege  for  a  local  tenement,  is  only  exchanging  their 
national  fabric,  the  conltitution,  for  a  contemptible  ho- 
vel. 

Ancient  Reprefenfation. — This  city,  being  the  capital 
of  a  county  palatine,  did  not  fend  membeis  to  the  na- 
tional parliament  before  it  was  granted  the  privilege  by 
charter,  given  the  34th  of  Henry  the  8th. 

Fight  of  ElcJiion — was  determined  Dec.  2,  1691,  to 
be  in  the  freemen.  Number  of  Totcrs  are  1000.  Fatron^ 
Earl  Grofvenor. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  OR  MITCHELL,  CORNWALL. 

Pafrcna^e. — This  borough  is  now  the  joint  property 
of  Lord  Vifcount  Falmouth  and  Sir  Francis  Bafiet,  b>:'- 
twcen  whom  a  flrong  conteft  for  fnperiority  arofe  at  tkei 
general  ele(5tion  in  17S4,  lince  which,  the  arillocratic 
owners  have  avoided  the  canfe  of  future  contefls,  by 
each  contenting  himfelf  with  fendin,^  one  member.  Fa- 
irons,  above  mentioned.     Nun:ber  of  Toien — 42., 

HELSTON,  OR  HELLESTON,  CORNWALL. 

This  confiderable  borough  contains  about  4oohoufcs. 
and  was  incorporated  by  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Queer 
Elizabeth.. 

Riqhi  of  E legion— IS  m  the  Mayor,  fix  AlcTermcn, 
and  fwora  Freemen  of  the  corporation,  . 

Nunihi 
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Number  of  Ek^ors — were  73  ;  but  they  are  now  re- 
duced to  36. 

Patron. — Duke  of  Leeds. 

ST.  l\T.%  CORNnVALL. 

Jlnciint  ReprereniatibTt. — This  borough  firft  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  ^lar}-. 

Number  of  Kotrn — were,  according  to  Willis,  i^Oj 
bat  they  have  fince  decreafed  to  130. 

Patrons. — The  Duke  of  Leeds,  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
Ihire,  and  William  Praed,    Elq. 

TREGONY,  Do. 

Political  Ckara?.er.  This  is  an  inconfiderable  vil- 
ige  without  trade,  commerce,  or  minutadory.  The 
Icdlive  iofiuence  was  feme  rime  coatefted  between  Lord 
Falmouth  and  Sir  Francis  Baflet,  as  were  the  boroughs 
Mitchell  and  Truro ;  but  the  parties  having  agreed 
I  fend  one  member  each  for  the  former,  Lord  Falmouth, 
Ifho  was  Lord  of  a  great  part  of  the  foil  of  this  borough, 
>ld  his  property,  and  with  it  transferred  his  intereft  to 
Francis  BaiTet,  conditionally,  that  Sir  Francis  ftioul  J 
Irithdraw  his  oppofition,  and  transfer  his  intereft  at  Tru- 
to  his  Lorddiip.  Matters  being  thus  fatisfadorily  ar- 
inged,  Sir  Francis  difpofed  of  the  whole  to  Mr.  Bar- 
5II,  the  Nabob,  who  is  now  the  fole  proprietor  of  the 
>ugh. 

J^ight  ofEleHion — is  in  all  the  houfeholdcrs  who  boil 
the  pot,  or,  in  other  words,  provide  for  themfclves, 
'vhether  they  live  under  the  fame  roof  or  not.    (March, 

.  Numotr 
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Number  of  footers,  were  fluctuating  when  Lord 
Falmouth  and  Sir  Francis  oppofedeach  other;  for  thea 
every  poor  wretch  who  belonged  to  the  parifli  was  fought, 
and  cauled  to  boil  a  pot  in  the  borough,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify them  as  voters.  But  fince  Mr.  Barwell  has  pofleffcd 
the  fole  influence,  the  number  is  diminiflied  from  150 
to  100,  which  is  now  decrealing  by  degrees. 

i 
Returning  Officers — are  the  Mayor  and  Potreve.  j 

Patron^ — Richard  Barwell,  Efq. 

Can  aiiy  thirtg  prove  more  flrongly,  than  thetranfeiflionsrelatin!; 
to  this  borough — "  that  the  rights  of  Eugliftimen — their  eletlive 
*' franchifes  are  bought  and  folJ, — nnd -trucked  and  bartered  away 
*'  like  ftalls,  or  c;ittle  at  a  fair  r'"  Injured  people  !  How  loiif  will 
you  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  ranked  with,  snd  treated  like,  *  the 
*  beafti  that  perifh" !  The  Editcn, 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

TueWay  06lobet  30,  1792. 
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ADDRESS 

FROM  THE 

LONDON  CORRESPONDING  SOCIETr 

TO  TME 

INHABITANTS  OF  GREAF  BRITAIN, 
On  tbt  Sui>ji3  of 

A  Parliamentary  Reform. 

UiAleft  by  Virtue,  Government  n  League 

Becomes,  a  circling  Junto  of  the  Great, 

To  rob  by  Law  ;  Rclijion  mild,  a  Yoke 

To  tame  the  ftooping  Soul,  a  trick  of  State 

To  mafic  tiieu- Rapine,  and  to fliaie  die  Frcy. 

■What  are  wiUiout  it  Senates,  but  a  Fa-c© 

Of  confultation  deep,  and  Reafoa  free; 

While  the  determined  Voice  and  Hja:  t  are  foUfi 

What  boalted  Freedom,  but  a  founding  Name  ? 

And  what  Eiection,  but  a  Mar&et  viis, 

Of  Slaves  felf-bartered  ? 

Thtrnjim's  L^triyt 

N0,  XF,  O. 
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FELLOW    CITIZENS, 


Oi 


'F  every  rank  and  of  every  fituation  in  life,  rich, 
poor,  high,  or  lov/,  we  addtels  yaii  ail  as  our  brethren, 
on  a  fubjeftof  the  higheft  importance  and  moft  intimate- 
ly connefted  with  the  welfare  of  every  individual  who 
deems  liberty  a  bleffin£',  who  partakes  in  the  profperity 
of  his  country,  and  who  wiflies  to  tranfmit  as  much  of 
cither  as  he  poflibly  can,  to  pojftcrity. 

Uninfluenced  by  party  piqoe  or  felfifli  motives— no 
ways  affrighted  at  the  frowns  of  power — nor  in  the  leaft 
awed  by  the  evidently  hoftile  preparations  of  a  much 
alarmed  ariftocracy  ;  we,  the  London  iCerrcfponiling  So- 
f/V/_y,  united  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  thorough  Far- 
lla;ncntary  Refornty  anxioufly  demand  your  feiious  and 
moft  c^r.eded  attention  to  the  preicnr  'vitiated  ftate  of 
the  Britifii  government, ;  we  entreat  you  to  examine  cool- 
ly and  impartially ,  the  numerous  abufes  that  prevail 
therein,  their  dcflru^live  confequence  on  the  poor,  and 
their  evil  tendency,  on  all — as  alfo  the  rapidity  with  which 
tJvJe  abufes  encreafe,  boih  in  number  atid  magnitude. 

We  next  fubmit  to  your  examination,  an  effe£lual 
•jr.ode  of  putting  a  ftop  to  them  and  of  thereby  reftoring 
'to  our  no  lefs  boafted  than  impaired  conftitution,  its  pri- 

ilire  vigour  and  purity-  and  we  thereunto  warmly  foil- 

cit  the  junction  of  your'eHorts  with  ours. 

This  great  end  however,  we  believe  attainable,  fole- 
ly,  by  the  whole  nation  (deeply  imprelTed  with  a  fenfe 
oi  its  wrongs)  uniting,  nnd  as  it  were  with  cue  voice, 
demanding  of'thole  to  whcm  for  a  while  it  has  entrufted 
1(8  fovereignty,  a  reftoration  bf  annually  .'elected 

PAaLlAMtNTS;    UNBIASSED    AND    UNBOUGHT     ElEC- 

»r  TIONS  ; 
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tions;  amd  av  eq^al  representation   of   the 
Whole  Body  of  the  people. 

Leaving -to  the  Enetr.'es  of  Freedom,  all  violent  tu- 
multuous and  unconiiitucional  procceedings,  we  invite 
you  to  peaceful,  well  regulated  and  rSeighbourly  meet- 
ings, wherein,  induftrious,  worthy  Citizens,  may,  as  ho- 
nell  men,  a?  good  Patriots,  in  a  reafonable  and  fenllbW 
ramner,  laying  alide  prejudice,  ferioiifty  and  carneil'lT 
take  into  conlideration  their  rights,  and  the  u-.lf.'.re  or 
the  prefent  aad  fucceeJing  geoeratio.T, 

As  men  can  never  barter  awsy  tlier'ig":r. 
p  )fterity — as  encroachments  on  libei  ry  or  property  ceale 
not  to  be  grievances  from  their  being  cuftomary  aad  of 
long  ftanding — and  as  a  grievance  is  not  the  lefs  felt  tcis 
being  denied  by  thofe  who  cauie  it — feeling  grievances 
enormous, — feeing  our  hberties  encroached  upon,  an4 
endeavoured  to  be  entirely  p  jrloined  from  iis-S-as  alfo, 
that  our  plaints  are  derided  by  governmenr,  and  oiir- 
felves.  uaUv;iully  menaced  by  thofi  ii4  power;  we  caU 
upon  ye  all,  Britons,  to  remember  yoiir  privileges  as 
luch,  andtoaffert  your  righls  as  men— to  pay  all  proper 
regard  to  yoiu-  native  ireedom,  and  coconfiJer  that,  be- 
ing the  property  cf  no  one  man,  nor  of  any  L-t  of  men,  i; 
is  highly  difgraceful  for  you  to  f.itFviryonrfclves  any  long- 
er to  be  thus  enflived,  and  difpofed  of  as  cattle  in  a  fair; 

irratiotial  beafts  va  a  marker,,  to  the  higheil  bidder. 

Laying  addc  all  pretenfToDfr  to»  origit»a!ity, -^we  claim 

other  merit,  than  that,  of  re-con fidering  and  verify' 

[what  has  already  been  urged  in  ourcom;non  caufe  by 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr*  Pitt,  and  their  then  honeft 

irty,  years  b-^ckj  now  differing  from    them,  we  fnp- 

|ort  with  can  dour  ,ir>d  zeal,  (thereby  proving  ourfolves 

vm 
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no  conrtiers)  the  banner  of  trath,  already  difplayed 
againft  the  oppreflbrs  of  rmnkind ;  and  we  take  a  pride 
in  acknowledging  ourfelves  a  part  of  that  ufefiil  clafs  of 
citizens,  which  placemen,  (penfioned  with  the  extorted 
produce  of  our  daily  labour)  and  proud  nobility,  wal- 
lowing in  riches,  (acquired  fomehow)  afie6t  to  treat 
with  a  contempt  too  degrading  for  human  nature  to  bear  ; 
unltfs  reconciled  to  it  by  the  reflection,  that  though 
their  infeiiors  in  rank,  and  fortune  j.  we  equal  them  in 
talents,  and  excel  them  in  honefty. 

Stilly  friends,  and  Fellow  citizens,  poflefTed  of  fouls 
far  fnperior  to  the  evil  fpirit  influencing  thefe  opprcf- 
for?,  thefe  debafers  of  mankind,  inftead  of  hating,  we 
eontemn  them;  and  our  motive  is  not  vengeance^  but 
rcdreis. 

A  conftitution  we  are  faid  to  pofl'efs ;  we  are  willinjj 
to  believe  it. — If  good,  it  allows  redrefs  to  a  complain- 
ing people; — if  excellent,  as  many  afl'ert,  it  muft  natu- 
rally point  out  the  means  thereof. Let  it  therefore  be 

puWicly,  and  carefully  examined  — if  it  is  really  what 
it  ought  to  be — it  cannot  be  too  well  known  ; — if  faulty 

it  cannot  be  too  foon  amended  ;— nor  can  that  be  done 

by  a  more  competent  judge,  than  the  thus  collected  fenle 
of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  that  bind  him ;— but  how  is  the  peaiant, 
the  mechanic,  the  manufafturer,  to  obtain  that  neccflary 
knowledge?— His  time  fully  employed  in  labouring 
bard  to  provide  a  fcanty  meal  for  his  family,  and  in  earn- 
ing wherewith  to  fatisfy  the  frequent  and  peremptory 
demands,  of  furly  lax-gaiherers ;— he  has  no  leifure  for 
fuch  intricate,  political  refearches ;  and  even  was  he,  by 
ftealing    that  leifure  from     his   labour  or   his    flcep 

tn 
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to  acquire  the  deGred  infignt— ftt!l  with  fpirits  depreffed 
bv  his  fiifferings,  with  tears  encreafed  by  the  clamorous 
threats  of  the  penlloned,  all  devouring  locufts  in  office, 
the  fore  oppreffed  fuhje^,  feels  the  remedy  to  be  far 
ont  of  his  reach  ;  aftd  dreads  the  confeqwence  of  being 
even  fuppofed  to  know  how  greatly  he  is  wronged. — — • 
Such  being  the  forlorn  fit  nation  of  three  fourths  cf  the 
nation,  how  are  Britons  to  obtani  infonn^tion  arfdri- 
drefs?  Will  the  court,  will  miniftry  afford  cither  ?-^ 
Will  parliament  grant  them  ? — Will  the  nobles  or  the 
clergy  eafe.  the  peoples'  fiifferings  ?  -JN0»"  5txperience 
tells  us,  and  proclamations  confirm  it,  that  theintereft, 
and  the  intention  of  power  are  combined,  to  keep  the 
nation  in  total  ignorance!    . 

The  only  refourcc  then,  friends  and  fellow  citirenj, 
will  be  foMnd  in  thofe  (ocieties  which,  inftitnted  with  a 
vicv  to  the  public  good,  promote  a  general  inilruftioa 
of  our  rights  as  men  ;  expofe  the  abufes  of  thofe  in  pow- 
er; and  point  out  the  onlyconflitutional,  the  only  effec- 
tual means  of  forwarding  a  public  inveftigation,  and  ob- 
taining a  cemplete  r^drefs,  for  a  people,  in  whofe  great 
good  nature,  originated  their  prefent  dilHculties. 

We  will  not  hurt  your  feelings  by  a  minute  detail  of 
cur  common  grievances ;  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  frrends 
and  fellow  fufFerers,  how  generally  power,  place,  pcn- 
fion,  and  title,  are  the  rewards  of  men,  whofe  fervices 
to  the  Court  have  been  of  the  greateft  prejudice  to  the 
country;  you  painfully  feel  the  confequences  in  encreafed 
tJxes,  a  great  par:  of  whi:h  are  moll  vilely^uandered:— 
a  heavy  National  Debt,  btgua  with  a  defign  of  forming  a 
powerful  and  monied  court  party,  coiitinu^jd  with  nearly 
the  fame  view,  unto  its  prefent  enormous  bulk,  and  from 

G3 
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its  commencement  militating  againft  our  liberties ; — too 
vifible  are  the  numerous  encroachments  on  our  rights—* 
too  common  the  infolence  of  office ;  the  venality  of  ma- 
giftracy  ;  the  perverfion  of  the  laws ;  the  letting  loolc 
the  military  on  every  occafion  ;  and  thofe  occafions  too 
often  eagerly  fought.  The  (ubjeft's  complaints  derided 
—the  one  part  of  the  nation  turned  into  fpics  and  in- 
formers againft  the  other — the— —but  wherefore  more  ? 
Is  here  not  enough  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,, that  while 
it  is  faid  we  have  the  beft  Conltitution,  the  mildeftLaws, 
the  freeft  Government,  we  are  in  fad  (laves ! 

Yet,  Fellow  Citizens  \  numerous  as  are  our  griev* 
ances,  and  clofe  rivetted  as  weighty,  the  fliackles  on  our 
freedom,  reform  one  abufe  and  the  others  will  all  difap- 
pear. — ^If  we  once  regain  an  annually  ele6ted  Parliament, 
and  that  Parliament  to  be  fairly  chofen  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, will  again  fliare  the  Government  of  their  country  ; 
and  iheir  then  unbought,  unbiased  fuflVages,  muft  un- 
duubtedly  felet'^  a  majority  of  honeH  members ;  while 
the  very  few  unfound  ones  that  may  accidentally  obtain 
feats,  will,  from  the  confideration  of  their  annual  de- 
pendance  on  the  people,  think  it  highly  advifeable,  to  con- 
tinue the  difguife  that  procured  them  their  cleftion  ;  and 
at  leaft  wear  themafk  of  honefty  ;— a  maflc,  neither  at  all 
times  neceifary,  nor  at  all  times  worn  in  a  feptennial 
Parliament. 

Let  no  man  imagine  himfelf  unconcerned  in  the  pro- 
pofed  reform— let  no  one  think  fo  meanly  of  his  fitua- 
tionor  abilities,  as  to  fuppofe  his  coming  forward 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  1  Num- 
bers, union,  and  perfeverance,  muft  in  the  end,  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs;  while,  compared  with  the  fmall 
efforts  of  each  individual,  aflociatiog  and  thereby  coun- 
,      ,  tenancing 
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tenancing  the  demand  of  the  nation,  to  ba  reftored  to  it»-- 
couftitutional  rights  ;,  how  great  will  appear  the  advanU>, 
gss  refulting  thereffona  ?- 

An  honeft  Parlu.-nent  ! 
An  annual  P.iliiameiit ! 
▲  Pariiament  wherein  each  indtviJmal  wiU  have  his  Repreren«^ 

titive  ! 

Soon  then  flionld  we  fea  oi>r  liberties  reftored  ;  the- 
prefs  free,  the  laws  fmplified,  judges  unbiafled,   juries 
independent,  needlefs  places  and  penfions   retcenched; 
immoderate  falaries  reduced,  the  public  better  ferved, . 
taxes  diminiflied,  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  more  withiri 
the  reach  of  the  poor  ;    yquih  better  educated,  prifons 
lefs  crowded  ;  old  age  better  provided  for,  and  iumptu- 
ous  Fealls,  at  the  expenceof  the.ftarvifig  poor,  lefs  fre-- 
quent.     , 

Lock  not  upon  thi«,  dear  countrymen,  as  ancnthufl- . 
allic  vifion;  but  rather  let  us^together,  take  a  calm  and 
realonable  review,  of  fuch  an  honell  Parliament  aflem- 
bled :  let  us  in  idea  curtail  their  feffion  unto  even  the 
fhort  duration  of  three  months  in  one  year ;  or  fixty- 
four  meetings  for  doing  the  annual  bufinefs  of  the  na- 
tion: ftill  five  hundred  honell  men  meeting  fixty-four 
times  with  both^  intention  and  capacity  to  ferve  their 
CQuiitry,.  muft  do  fomethiog,  muft  employ  tbeir  tkne 
feme  how.  Contefted  elections  none,,  or  very  few,  and 
foon  determined ;.  party  debates,  uone,  the  iotereft  of 
the  people  being  one.  Long  fpeeches  much  diminiflied ; . 
honeft  men  feeking  reafon,  not  oratory;  ho  plrcemen  in 
the  feoate,  corrupt  influence  dies  away, .  and  with  it  alK 
odious,  obftinate,  minifterial  oppolition  to  meafures 
'calculated  for  the  public  good  :— detefting  chicanery,, 
eppreiHon,    and  injuilice  of  every  kind,    this  hooelk 

ParliameDt^. 
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Pailianient,  finding  that  the  laws  wanted  fimpuficri. 
tion  and  arrani;em;nt,  would  fet  about  it,  h- weser  de- 
ftpliftive  their' labours  might  prove  to  the  ft^'djciinttrGft 
of  an  ambitious  judge  ;  a  protlituted  coimcil,  <a  packtjd 
jury,  or  a  vile  herd  of  petliioggers,  trading  juftice?,  bai- 
liffs and  runners.  , 

Finding  that  a  moft  extraordinary  wade  of  publ'c 
money  had  taken  place,  under  the  ditferent  pretences  of 
places,  penfions,  contrafts,  armaments,  fubfuiies.  -fecret 
lervice  money,  &c.  ous  honeft  and  annual  Patliament 
w^ould,  after  narrowly  fcrntinizing  the  fame,  retrench 
every  him  neetlieflly  or  wicketlly  laid  out. 

Recalling  to.  their  mines  hat  wife  and  whokfomc  p -o- 
vifion  of  the  12th  of  William  III.  Chap.  2.  enading 
that;  all  refolut  lorn  taken  in  the  prmy  council  JlmllheJIgn- 
ed  hyfucb  of  the  privy  council  a%  Jhall  advife  and.  con  fen  t  to 
the  fame.  Tbey  would  call  for  an  immediiite  renewal  oi 
that  long  fufpendcd  law  ;  and  by  fo  djin^j,  all  deftr.uftivc 
fecret  influence  would  be  rooted  up,  and  the  people 
could  then,  at  all  limes  ciifcover,  v\ho  were  iheir  fiiend?, 
and  who  their  foes. 

The  People's  Parliament,  finding  that  under  various 
pretence?,  grants  of  common  Land  had  been  obtained  by 
fuudry  pcrfons,  no  ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  Commu- 
nity, but  very  much  to  the  diihefs  of  the  poor;  the 
fame  would  be  foon  rcftored  to  the  public,  and  the  rob- 
bed pcafant  again  enabled  annuaUy  to  fupply  his  diflref- 
fed  family,  with  an  increafed  quantity  of  bread,  out  of 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  liberty  regained,  of  grazing  a 
eow,  two   or  three  (lieep,  or  a  brood   of  gcefe  thereon. 

With  deteftation  would  that  Parlament  view  any  man, 
tnjoying  the  emoluments  of  fix  or  feven  places,  either 
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needlefs  and  overpaid,  as  requiring  altog«eiher  but  one 
oflScer  >  or  elfc  their  fe\Teral  dnties  negtefted,  and  the 
public  thereby  deprived  of  thai  fervice,  for  which  they 
pay  their  money. 

Numerous  other  reform?,  would  undoubtedly  take 
place,  even  in  the  firft  fcffion  of  a  Parliament  fo  eleded ; 
dependent  only  on  their  eletlors  the  people  ;  untorn 
th:^reh^re  bv  faction,  iKidivided  by  party,  uncorrupted 
by  miniftr)' ;  and  uninfluenced  but  by  the  public  good 
—every  tranfaction  would  tend  to  reform,  and  a  ftri(ft 
oeconomy,  its  natural  confequence,  might  foon  enable  u» 
to  reduce  our  taxes ;  and  by  the  integrity  of  Parlia- 
ir.ent,  that  redu6iion  would  light  upon  fuch  cbjecfts,  as 
beft  might  relieve  the  poor.  This  to  the  people  would 
prove  an  advantageous  and  a  novel  feffion ;  and  to 
an  Ironeil:  Parliament,  not  a  tirefome  one. 

Therefore  Britons,  Friends,  and  Fellow-Citi^en%_ 
with  hand  and  heart  unite,  claim  what  is  your  right ,  per- 
fevere  and  be  free;  for  who  fliall  dare  to  withftand  our 
juft  demands! — Oppreffiojj,  already  trembling  at  the 
voice  of  Individuals,  will  flirink  a-vay  and  difappear, 
for  ever,  when  the  nation  united,  fliall  alien  its  privi- 
leges, and  demand  their  reftoration. 
Sigtied  by  order. 

M.  MARGAROT,  Cha!rm«9<i. 
T.   HARDY,  Secretary, 
London  J  AiigH,1  dy  1792. 
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ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  FRANCE. 


TO  THE  EDITO^^S  OF  THE  PATRfOT. 

dnllc  men 

JLT  is  rather  aftonifhing  to  me  that  the  people  of  this 
country  flioiild   be   continually  jarring  with  one  another 
about  French  politics:  feme  taking  the  party  oF  La  Fa- 
yette, others  that  of  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  contefl  forget 
their  osyn  grievances ,^  I  am,  Gentlemen,  but  a  very  plain 
man,  and  was  always  given  to  undei  fland  that  I  cor.ld  rot 
think  fo  well  formyfelf,  as  others :  1  therefore  placed  im- 
plicit ccralidence  in  the  opinions  of  great  men;  but  now 
that  1  begin  to  lead  and  (iigeft  matter?,  I  find  it  quite  the 
contrary.     Such   being  the   cafe,  I   vent n re  to   give  mv 
opinion,  and  fincerely  wifh,  that  my  advice  may  bs  fol- 
lowed.    I  would  recommend  to  every  Patriot  to   endea- 
vour to  reform  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  iind 
tc  ich  them  *o  know  their  rights  as  men,  and  to  aft  with 
that  propriety  and  decorum,  uhich  is  tha    clnrafteriftic 
of  a  good  citizen.     I  woijld  advife  every    vvell-wiiher  to 
hjs  country  to  ftand  forward  and  recommend  that  reforn 
/y'hich  he  thinks  neceflary,  inftead  of  difputin?:  whctbei  th' 
o.i^  or  the  oth^if  pirty  in   France  are  in  the    wrontif.   '  \\ 
La  Fayette  is  or  is  not  a  Tiaiior,  that  will  not   dimjmf; 
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the  number  of  mtmbers  fent  by  old  Sarum,  nor  give 
one  to  the  town  of  Manchefter.  What  have  we  there- 
fore to  do  with  him  ?  Suppofing  a  man  labours  under 
a  fevere  ficknefs,  dnd  that  his  neighbour  is  in  the  fame 
fitiiation,  can  yon  think  he  would  be  fuch  a  tool  as  to 
quarrel  with  himfelf  to  know  what  kind  of  fickncfs  bis 
neiglihour's  was  ?  Would  not  he  endeavour  to  get 
cured  hifnfclf?  This  is  juft  the  fame  with  refpsdt  to 
the  fituation  of  this  Country.  No  impartial  man  can 
deny  the  fad  of  its  pretent  defeftive  Repiefentation,  nor 
the  necefllty  of  reforming  it.  It  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  endeavour  to  gain  this  great  and  dcftrable  end,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  peopIe» 
and  letting  them  fee  things  in  their  true  light:  and  vvhea 
once  they  are  informed  of  their  true  intereil,  the  matter 
is  fettled  and  done  diredly.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  more  laudable  in  the  well  informed  to  do  this, 
than  to  lofe  their  time  in  difputing  about  the  prench. 

In  God's  name,  let  La  Fayette  go  quietly  to  the  King 
or  Qjeen  of  France,  and  let  the  jacobins  drefs  their 
King  in  a  red  cnp,  but  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
good  of  our  Country.  Let  us  endeavour  to  check  that 
luxury  and  diffipation  which.is  fo  prevalent  among  the 
higher  Clafies,  the  indulgence  of  which  renders  them  the 
needy  fappliants  of  a  Court.  Let  us  alfo  ufe  equal  pains 
to  remove  the  licentious  humour  of  the  common  people, 
and  encourage  the  habits  of  order,  decency  and  fobriety 
among  them.  Thus,  will  all  ranks  become  reformed 
in  their  OT<?ra/i— the  fiift  ftep  towards  any  ufcful  political 
reformation  ;  and  then  we  may  hope  that  all  will  unite 
and  fupport  Mr.  Grey  ia  his  patriotic  enndeavours  to 
gain  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
Tbefe,  Gentlemen,  are  my  fentiments  which  I  beg  you 

wiU 
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will  publifli,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  remain 

your*s  refpe<5tfully, 

A  PATRIOT. 
Itfottingham^  Julyi,   I79>< 


WE  have  inferted  the  above  letter  becanfc  it  i-s  evi- 
dently the  production    of    a  well    meaning,  but  as  we 
think  of  ,1  miftaken  writer.     Politics  is   a   fcience  which 
depends  as   much    upon    faft  and  experiment,  as  any 
other   fcience   whatever.     How  are   we  to  know  what 
forms  of  government  are  beft,  but  from  an  examination 
of  the  civil  governments  that   have  exifted,  and  that  do 
exift?     America,  at  an  enormous  expence  of  blood  and 
treafnre,  has   made  one  moft  important  experiment  in 
Government,  of  which  the   world  has  already  reaped 
the  benefit,  by  a  diftufion  of  political  knowledge  un- 
Icnown  in  former   times.     At   a    rififue  equally    great, 
France  is  making  another  trial  of  the  fame  kind  :  and 
from  the  fa£ls  that  occur  in  the  oiigin,  the  progrefs,  an«i 
the  completion  of  thefe  momentous  events,  future  legil- 
lators  will  be  enlightened,  and  enabled  to  foretel  what 
vtay  be  done,  from  what  has  been  done.     But  of  all  tht 
periods  or  experiments,  in  legiflation,  that  which  inter- 
venes between  the  commencement  and  the  completion,  i< 
the  moft  important:  for  the  bycilandeis  of  other  nation? 
fee  clearly  who  are  the  men,  and  what  aie  the  chnraftcii 
that  in  fimilar  fitnations  are  to  be  truftedor  diftiuftcd.— 
What  is  the  true  tendency  of  meafures,  which  carry  ar 
infiduous,  or  dubiouF  complexion  ;   and  what  are  the  mo 
lives  to  aiftion  of  the  agents  in  thefe  eventful  fcenes.     Tc 
us,  it  fecms  ftrange  that  a  friend  to  a  reform  in  our  owt 
conntry  fliould  really  think  the  prefcnt  attempts  to  re 
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'form   in  France,  infignificant,  unjuftifiable,  or   nninte- 

refting.     To  us  it  is  only   a   proof,  that  a    writer    who 

thus   thinks,  does  not  yet  know  how  to   read   the  moft 

V"  nortaat  leflbn   in  the   theory  and  pradlice  of  poli'ics 

:  the  world  has  yet  feen.     To  us,  it  appears  neither 

nvjre  nor  lefs,  than  wilfully   to  rejeift  knowledge  of  the 

moft  immediate  application,  and   perverfely  to  clofe  the 

eyes  npon  the  light  which  now  breaks  upon  the  world. 

■^   I  fuppoliag  for  a  moment,  tliat  no   immediate  benefit 

ild  be  derived  from  an  attention  to  the  fads  and  agents 

i  .  the  reform  of  the  French  conilitution  ;  is  it  poGible 

■   :  any  friend  to  the  liberties  of  man,  to  be  unintereftecl 

en  the  lives  and  liberties  of  25  millions  of  his  fellovr 

,  creatures  are  at  ftake,  and   ftfugglLng   againft  the  iroa 

arm  of  oppretlion-~furrounded  by  open  enemies    from 

hout,  and  betrayed  by  inlidious  friends  from  w-iihin  ? 

■y  would  this  writef  wifli  for  a  reform  in  his  own 

intr}-  ?     We  hope  and  truft  from  moti\'es  of  benevo- 

e,  to  others  as  well  as  himfelf  j  he  believes  the  ftaje 

mankind  will  be  bettered  by  it  here.     Bat  is  his  p^- 

■  lifra  and  benevolence  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  ©f 

jjliis   own   connections,  or  to   the   fpot  upon   the  gloljc 

which   Great  Britain  occupies  ?     If  it  be,    fo    u    not 

oui  s :  ue  know  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  tljs 

,  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  Princes  anA  Defpots  cnly^ 

,  have  feparated  the   interefts  of  Frenchmen  and  Englifla- 

iliien.     We   glory  in  wlftiiiig  well  to  the  caufe  of  liheriii 

all  over  the  world,  and   v/evlli-tU  continue  to  prelent  10 

our  readers  every  argument   that  may   be   drawn  from 

-Jhc  occurrences   in  France,  Poland,  or  elfcwhere,  from 

^which  they  may  be  enabled  to  gain   knowledge   and  ex- 

.  |»€rience,  again  titlie  penod  of  dilcuffion  of  the  refoim  ia 

our  o'.vn  ^avernmerit. 

TFiE  EDITORS. 
H 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOqs^       | 

C  cntlctHcn, 

^*  XF  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would  gir«  i? 
**  his  vote  freely,  and  without  influence  of  any  kind,  l^ 
'•*  then  upon  the  true  theory  and  genuine  priciples  of  li-j 
*'  berty,  every  member  of  the  community,  }:>ov:evtr  focr^  ^\ 
*'  fliould  have  a  vote  in  electing  thofe  delegates  to  whofeJ 
•'  charge  is  committed  the  difpofal  of  his  property,  histi 
**'  liberty,  and  his  life.  But  fince  that  can  hardly  bci^ 
**  expeded  in  perfons  of  indigent  fortunes,  or  fuch  as;| 
*•  are  under  the  immediate  domrnion  of  other?,  all  pofw 
*'  pular  ftates  have  been  obliged  to  eftablifl\  certain  qua»j| 
*' lifications;  whereby  fome  who  are  fufpeded  to  havei  ^ 
*' no  will  of  their  own,  are  excluded  from  voting,  inj-^ 
•' order  to  fet  other  individuals,  whofe  wills  may  be ''^ 
"  fuppofed  independent  more  thoroughly  upon  a  leveljn 
*'  with  each  other."     [Bldtck,  Comment.  /^.  i.  ^.  171]    1.1 

I  have  cited  the  words  of  the  great  apologlft  of  thi! 
Englifli  Conftitution,  as  authority,  the  raoft  refpe(fted  : 
among  the  advocates  for  parliamentary  qnalifications,! 
Since  the  learned  commentator  wrote,  the  dotftrine  hai- 
bcertfnn61ioned  by  the  conflitutional  laws  of  the  Ameri- 
caA  acd  FfeacU  revolutions.    Nations^  by   excludingij 

womefli] 
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vomen,  unjuftly  confine  political  liberty  to  one  half 
•nly  of  their  fubjeas.  So  coatrat'ted  have  hitherto  bcea 
riie  views  ofjdl  legifiators,  that  the  natural  and  political 
^ghtsol  women,  as  rational  creatures,  feein  never  to 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  objefls  of  their  contempla- 
tion. But,  avoiding  here  the  difcuffion  of  female  liber- 
ties, and  feveral  privileges,  and  prefuniing  only  on  the 
acknowleJgei  rights  of  men,  I  proceed  to  offer  fome 
remarks  on  the  expediency  of  pecuniary  qualifications^ 
vh.ch  are  avo^-Midij  a  pofitive-  reilraint  on  claims  natu- 
Jdlly  juft, 

\Vhere  men  refleft  wi;h  the  lenft  attention  on  the 
fiibjeft,  it  is  univerially  conftired,  t'lat  the  proper  de- 
£gn  of  all  governments  is  toe  v.'i'fi:re  of  the  'UfhfiU')  and 
it  is  generally  allowed,  rdc  hcjl government  is  that  ivhicb 
^toJuces  thcgreate^  quantitf  of  good  to  the  comr.xinity^  fjjlih 
Uafi  encroaehment  upon  the  iudivtduah  Hence  we  de- 
r.vea  ftandard  by  which  we  can  cilimate  the  value  of 
any  particular  inflitution.  The  quellion  in  the  prefeut. 
cafe  is,  whether  the  advantages  gained  from  the  nfual. 
fpecies  of  qualifications  aiFord  an  equivalent  for  the  in- 
jpry  doiic  by  the  trefpafs  on  ihe  right  allowing  cvei-^ 
man  to  vote  for  h's  delegate  in  the  legillature  ?  Should 
ir,  \ipcn  enquiry,  be  found  that  the  profefied  obje>5t  of 
\\.t  regulation,  (the  interruption  given  by  it  to  venality) 
is  a  meafure  produffive  o^  \z{i  good,  than  the  rTvVocca- 
Soned  by  privileged  eledorj,  i;  will  be  reidilv  acknow- 
ledged that  the  law  ought  to  be  annulled:,  much  more 
then  will  the  neceffity  of  its  abrogation  be  apparent, 
fnonld  it  be  proved  that — ellablifliing  qualifications  of 
^eleftors,  encourages  m^ezd  of  fuppreJEng  iht  connpiiov.' 
of  parliamentary  eletft  ions — 

Suppofing  all  the  other   trifling  objeclions  to  an  eq^ial 
"Tefentatiou  in  parliament  to  be  deftroyed,  except  that 
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which  arifes  from  the  idea,  that  property  hns  f\ich  an  influ- 
ence, astoreqnire,  that^the  excicife  of  the  right  ofeledioi^ 
flioiild  be  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
with  certain  quahfica'ions  in  refptft  to  property — vvii'' 
this  too  bear  examination  ? — I  exclude  all  conlideration 
of  particular  kinds  cf  property — whehsr  a  forty  fliilling 
freehold  rent — the  freedon'!  of  a  corporation — the  poffef- 
lion  of  an  old  cottage,  or  of  the  maik  vvhere  an  old  cot- 
tage once  flood — as  indefenfible  aofurdities  ; — ::nd  keep- 
ta  the  cibi^ract — a  qualification  of  ibme  value. 

The  prettnGca  ufe  of  a  qualification  is  founded  on 
the  notion,  that  a  vote  is  marketable  j  that  a  man  may 
be  tempted  to  d'.fj.ofe  of  his  rights  for  pecuniary  grati- 
fications. This  implies  that  a  man's  vote  is  worth  pur- 
f  hafitig  ;  and  confequently  that  a  feat  in  the  legiflature 
being  bought  (and  the  natural  confequence,  a  voice 
there  fold)  that  a  qualification  is  eftabliftied. — The  qiief-. 
tion  then  occurs  in  this  diftinft  form  ;— is  it  more  pro- 
bable that  corrupt  me:ins  will  he  employed  in  procuring 
a  feat  in  the  legiflature  with  or  without  a  qualification  ? 
— With  a  qualification  there  will  be  fe-M  people  to  bs 
bribed  by  a  certain  fum  of  money — i he  value  of  a  feat 
in  th"e  le?iliuti!re  :— Vv'ilhout  a  qualification  many  people 
will  be  to  be  bribed  by  the  lame  lum — it  is  eafier  to 
bribe  few  than  many,  with  the  f?.me  fum,  under  the 
fame  pcnalties-^therefore  a  coriupt  feat  in  the  legifla- 
ture may  be  more  readily  obtained  by  a  partial  and^qua- 
lincd,  than  by  an  equal  and  juft  reprtfentation. 

Perhaps  an  example  tray  ftt  theconclufion  drav/n  in 
a  bettei  light. 

On  a  ruiie  calculation^  let  it  be    fuppofcd   that   there 
aro,  8,000,000  of  people  in  Gteat  Biitain — that  (about 
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and  tend  600  reprefentatives  to  parliament ;   one  repi^- 

•nt  uive  to  500   voters — that  each  feat  in  parliament  is 

•  orth  ;oool.  then  each  vote  wii.  be  worth   i»l But 

'ppofe  thst  about  cne  fonnh  of  8,000,000  flioiiid   be 

i'owed  to  vote,  under  the  idea  of  an  equal  and  juft  re- 

rsfen'arion — fexchiding  ideots,  lunatics,  infants,  and 

e  en  ?.'{  fcmalts,  v\ho,  in  ftiid   tight,  ought  not  to   be 

excluded)  the  number  of  voters  w  It  te  2,ooo,cco,  and  a 

•vote   worth   il.   los. ;oo,o30  voters  diiiributed  to 

6co  rhembers  of  parlrmienL  aWows  ^cc  tiefiors  to  each— 

zz,\    le  a  majority  of  500 — 2,ooo,coo  voters  to  600  dc- 

. 4-ate5  a; ves  to  each  about  3,333,  of  which  1667  con- 

.lituui  the  majority — In  the  one  place  a  candidcte,  fui* 

i^^l  to aii ibe  nfuai  Ptnaltics,  has  to  bribe  251  perfons,  in 

-  .°r  1667 — under  fiin.iar  ciicitmitar.ces,  it  is  cafier 

e  251  perfons,  with  lol.  each,  who  are  fuppofed 

;   be  mere  caieful.of  their  reputation,  wd  more  to  be 

jpended  on  for  fecrecy,    than  to  bribe  1667   perions 

:th  3CS.  each,  who  have  not  equally  ftrocg  ruotives  to 

be  tenaciQusof  their  fame, . 

According   to  the  bypothefis  above,  (which  may  be 

":on^  35  to  numbecs  and    qmn'-.t'.cs,   but,    I   preltime, 

ot  fo  as  to  principle)  every   man  Hifqualified  by  the  liw, 

robbed  at  every  ele(5ticn  of  30s.  which  is   given   to 

■  ofe  who  by  that  njeans  have  it  io  their   power,  whcn- 

<  er  it  fuits  theT  inclination,  the  moro  efftAf^ualiy  to  cp- 

prefs   the   people    injured.     That  this   has  tiequeiitly 

''eenthe  cale:    that  the  ^//i?///??*/ rich  have  often  enjoy- 

i  the  partial   fivDur   of  the  law,  when  tiie  teiiqualificd 

■or  have  fuffercil  excli^ively  its  mod  galling  leveritiei, 

:  iulHcicntly  obvious   in  many   cruel  prcviilons   of  the 

£n:?ic  laii-s;    in  the  numeious     duties  on  the  nccrjjariet 

;of 
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of  life  (which  are  virtually  nothing  but  pell-faxes  malk- 
td  un<i€r  names  lefs  provocative)  ;  and,  beyond  all 
sbominable,  in  the  tolerance  of  prefs  ivarrants^  fey, 
^vhich  thtperfom  of  the  poor  are  enjlaved  to  defend  the 
properly  of  the  rich — the  allofivant  facriticed  to  prefervfe 
the  exulerance  of  ivealth. 

The  oftenfible  reafon  for  repreffing  mercenary  votea 
at  eleftions  is  to  prevent  weaki  enjoying  the  honours 
due  only  to  merit — left  money  (hould,  by  indireSl  means^ 
require  that  fway  in  the  legillature,  which  juftice  can 
openly  beftow  on  defert  alone.  A  cure  is  attempted  by 
changing  the  weaknefs  of  an  indirc^  for  the  ftrength  of 
a  dircdl  influence  on  the  body  politic.  Every  man,  the 
advocates  for  parliamentary  qualifications  allow,  is  pof- 
feffed  from  nature  of  a  right,  which  they  think  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  man  would  become  pernicious  to  foci- 
ety,  becaufe  his  rich  neighboui-  might  wheedle  the  right 
from  him  and  ufe  it  to  the  defiruftion  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  law,  for  the  good  of  focieiy,  lliouid 
deprive  the  poor  of  this  noxious  claim.  So  far  the  rca- 
foning  may  be  plaufible  ;  but  the  fallacy  will  become- 
apparent,  when  the  necefTary  confequence  isconfidered  ;. 
that — the  rights  of  which  the  poor  are  bereft  muft  im- 
mediately devolve  upon  the  rich — who  are  by  this  means 
direSlly  poiTefTed,  without  trouble  or  folicitation  of  what 
it  was  the  fole  defign  of  the  meafure  to  remove  beyond 
tlieir  reach.- 

Qtialificationf,  privileges,  prerogatives^  are  grievoxM 
monopolies,  where  the  profits  to  the  engroflers  are  in 
exaft  proportion  to  the  dearth  they  occafion  among  the 
people.  The  generaliry  of  mankind  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  their  own  eale  and  intereft,  and,  for  that  puc- 
pofe,  avail  themfelves  of  what  advantage,  they  poflef*. 

to 
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fo  appropriate  all  the  good  they  can  to  tbcmfelves,  and, 
to  load  others,  as  nriuch  as  potTible,  with  what  ought  to 
be  their  own  fliare  of  the  birrtbenfoire  evils  of  fociely. 
Qualifications,  privileges,  prerogatives,  to  encreafe  the 
infolencc  and  opprellion  of  monied  ambition,  fraudulent- 
ly, withdraw  that  birrhriglit,  which  to  the  children  of  na- 
ture might  infure  the  civility,  if  not  conciliate  the  re- 
fpect  cf  the  f-riFou rites  of  fortune  :  They  rob  the  poor, 
and  enrich  the  wealthy  :  They  ftrengtt  en  tl>e  ftrong  and 
weaken  the  feeble;  exalt  the  high  and  deprefs  the  low  ; 
in  fhorf,  they  contribute  to  indulge  that  barbarous  pro- 
penfity  to  rapine  in  the  individual,  which  it  was  the  chief 
objecl  of  civil  aSociation  to  corredt. 

1  fear,  Gerrtlemen,  I  may  trefspafs  on  your  indul- 
gence and  on  the  patience  cf  your  readers— the  impor- 
tance of  the  fubjei^  muft  be  my  excule.—— A  confidence 
^n  the  foundnefs  of  the  argument ;  and  a  notion  of  i:s 
novelcy  ;  with  a  hope,  perhaps  flattering,  of  its  value,, 
induce  me  to  folicit  the  pubhcation  thro'  the  channel  of 
the  Patriot,  as  the  beft  vehicle  of  political  information. 
Indeed  the  Patriot  leems  adirirabh-  well  calculated  to 
awake  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs:  it  appears  to  be  an  excellent  orgao  of  inSruc- 
tion,  and  well  adapted  to  promote  the  grand  defiJeri- 
lum  of  all  the  true  lovers  of  their  country,  the  an.end- 

ment  of  the  Conftitudon Receive,  Gentlemen, 

with  candour,  the  hUiT.ble  attempts  of  one  v.  ho  wiflies 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  h^s  countiy  b7  pointing  o'dt, 
the  injufiict  and  inexpedUnce  of  a  prevailing  maxim  in 
politics,  to  lome  of  your  tr.ore  able  correfpondents. 
Their  rhetoric,  by  diffufing  conviaioa  among  the  peo- 
ple, may  enforce  a  refoni:ati>.a,of  the  flate,  Confcicus 
of  my  onu  want  of  powers  to  perfuade,  1  aim  only  at 
dtmonftration— Not  accoutre'd for  vidory-^.I  remsin  kw- 

teot 
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Jent  with  pointing  cut  a  flaw  in  the,  armour  cfrvranrry  t^r 
«lumpions>  better  equipped  for  the  defenee  of  freedoiVi. 

Yours,  i'cc. 

^(ptcmhcr    lO,    1753. 

V/e  c.innot  too  highly  pralfe  the  very  ingenious  as  wdt  r.s  foicitls 
iranncpin  which  our  excellent  CoiTefpoiKjsiit  !)>-»<.(>'»/ has  msna^ei! 
the  fjiefuing  ars:iirecnr.     We  hope  we 'fhf.ir  fo«n  hear  from  lini 
^gain ;  amjhave  no dci.bt  but  our<nun-erol^  Rentiers  will  one  siid  all    1 
bail     the    Patriot,    on  the  acquifitu  n  of  fo   gr^at  an  aiditionaJ    j 
ftjeng!h  to  the' phalanx  it  has  long  been  able  to  boafi  ok"  Champions    I 
in  the  caufc — the  ^loriou?  caufe  of  Liber: y ,  thai  GoUJcfa  jo  renou  ned  '.   , 


ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gtntlctun,  . 

THE  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London  have  lately 
addrefled  the  King  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  arnasin  Iiu! ;:, 
under  Marquis  Cornwallis — I  beg  leave  to  cfftr  the  i<  i- 
lowing  remarks  to  iheif  confidtralion,  thro'  the. medium 
of  the  Patriot. 

XT  has  been  faftiionable  frcm  the  beginning  of 
the  war  lately  ternainatcdin  India^  .to  ftiJe  Tippoa  an 

vfurftr* 
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ii'urper,  Kence  we  were  led  to  bcUeve  that  if  fuccffs 
liioi-id  crown  our  arms,  we  were  to  fignalize  our  vidory 
by  an  act  that  would  haveraifed  our  character  all  over 
India  to  the  h'gheft  pitch,  and  eilab'.ivlied  our  dominion 
in  toe  Eaft  on  the  naoii  lolid  bafis — Moderation  and 
Justice. 

We  expected  that  the  young  King  of  My  fore,  whom 

'^^;)poo  ks'-ps  confined,  would  have  been  drawn  from 

prifua,  and  placed  by  the  EriiiCi  Arms  on  the  throne 

r.is  anceftcrs — a  throne  which,  as  we  iay,  has  been 

..rped  by  Tinpoo. 

But  how  are  our  expeftations  fulfilled  ?   or  rather 

how  are  they  difappoinied  i   Eriufti  Armies  force  the 

leo  goods  from  Tippoo,  not  for  the  purpjf>j  of  reftor- 

^  them  to  the  right  owner,  but  of  appropriiitiag  tr.em 

:hsir  owa  ufe. 

Either  Tippoo  was  an  ufiirper,  or  he  was  not.  If 
be  was  not,  it  was  cahinriny  on  all  occafipns,  to  brand 
'' m  with  that  odious  name.     If  he  wa?,  we  have  no 

le  right  to  keep  forour  own  ufe  any  part  of  iheMyfore 
t..rruorics,  than  a  Conilable  has  in  England  to  appro- 
'  r^iate  to  himfelf  a  gold  watch  which  he  finds  upon  a 

^hwayman ;  a  watch  originally  acquired  by  felony 
ai;d  ihs  riuht  owner  ot  which  is  well  known. 

We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  King  of  M3fore,  fliut 
up  as  he  is  in  a   prifjn,  he   could  not  injure  ua^    Why 
thenfliould  his  fubjesfts  be  compelled  to  pay  3,300,000!, 
to  the  Englifli  a'ld  their  allies,  and  why  llioald  his  em-^ 
pire  be  diimenibered  ? 

Unhappy  Frince  !  he  is  equally  a  victim,  whether  a, 
black  ufurper  or  a  white  one — commands  in  his  domini- 

qns; 
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tons ;  he  is  equally  a  prifoner ;  force  is  every  thing,  and 
juflice  nothing. 

The  fens  of  the  ufurper  are  now  ftiled  Princes,  and 
are  received  by  \is  with  as  much  refpeft  as  if  their  fa- 
ther was  the  lawful  ibvereign  of  Myiorc. 

From  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Peace  before  Seringa- 
patam,  Tij)poo  may  well  affunie  the  title  of  King  o£ 
Myforc,  for  we  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  him  the  fove- 
reignity  of  ail  the  territory  we  have  left  him..  If  he  is. 
not  the  foyereign  he  cannot  perform  th<;  flipiilations  cf' 
the  treaty  j  and  33  we  have  taken  pledges  fx-om  him  and- 
dear  ones  too — his  own  fons,  for  the  faithful  perform* 
ance,  it  i?  evident  that  we  mean  that  he  fliali  have  pow- 
er to  perform  them.;  and  confequendy  we  enfnre  him 
fovereign  power,  the  only  one  by  which  the  alteration 
of  provinces,  and  the  levying  of  fubfidies,  can  be  ef- 
fedled  or  juftified,. 

Whatever,  therefore,  Tippoo  m^j'  be,  f^  cannot_ 
from  this  day  forth  call  him  an  ufurper :  one  of  the 
threat  advantages  of  the  peace  to  him  is,  that  he  has 
ioft  that  odious  name;  and  by  the  facriftce  of  one  pa.t: 
of  his  dominions  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  remainder  ; 
that  is  to  fay,,  as  legal  a  title  as  we  can  make  it.  Force 
fent  the  legal  King  ot  Myfore.  from  the  throne  to  a  pri- 
fon;  force  maintained  the  ufurpation  ;  and  finally  we 
ittJcKcc  is  brought  in  aid  of  that  very  nfmpation  which 
we  afaed  to  deteft,  and  is  now  made  an  inftrument  for, 
legalizing  it. 

With  refpe«Sl  to  tlie  policy  of  breaking  the  power  of; 

the  Myfoj:«,  as  we  have  broke  it  by  the  peace,  Tdo  not 

hiifit^/ft^to  p•ot;o^3nce  it  weak  to  the  laft  degree. 

The.  I 
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The  Malirattas  are  equal  to  the  dcffrntflion  of  the 
Britifh  power  in  India.  The  ftate  of  Myfore  might  at 
all  times  be  oppofcd  to  tliat  people  as  a  balance  :  and  by 
holding  that  fcale  even  between  them,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  all  India, 

The  Mahrattas  being  Hindoos,  and  confequently  te- 
nacious of  the  old  laws  and  c\illoms  of  their  country, 
•.vhich  forbid  profelytifm,  and  impofe  upon  every  mm 
as  a  duty  to  remain  in  the  fame  Caf!e  in  which  he  was 
born  ;  and  Tippco,  on  thecontrar}',  being  a  Mahometan, 
and  CDnfequently  bound  by  his  religion  to  propogate  it 
even  by  the  fword — it  is  fcarcdy  polEbJe  that  the  two 
flates,  fo  clofely  bordering  on  each  other,  flionld  form 
a  lading  political  connexion  ;  fuch  a  meafiire  might  eafi- 
be  prevented  by  us;  and  in  the  jealoufy  of  thefe  two 
powers  of  each  other,  we  flionld  find  perfe<5t  fecurity. 

Cut  001',  the  power  of  Mjfore,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
what  is  left  of  it  to  Tippoo,  is  io  reduced,  that  he 
iraift'he  confidered  as  a  very  fubordinate  Prince,  no  lon- 
ger able  to  make  head  againft  the  Mahratta?,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  making  that  diverficn  in  our  fa- 
vour, without  which,  our  power  in  India  muft  uUimntew 
ly  give  way  to  that  populous,  martial,  and  formidable 
oation,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  peace  before  Scrin- 
gapatani,  jnay  he  confidered  as  the  paranxjuat  ftates  in 
India. 

We  know  how  to  fight,  tindwekno\\-  how  to  conquer  ; 
'but  nature  feems  not  to  have  qualified  us  for  negociators 
tind  politicians.  Like  the  fliort  fighted  Cato  the  elder, 
we  have  been  looking  for  our  fecuriry  in  that  which  we 
fear  will  bs  our  rub.    He   was  perpetually  crying  out 

to 
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to  the  fenaffc,   delcnda  efi  Carthago.     Carthage   "mIu 
laft'  Oeftroyed  ;    and  the  vIrLpe  and  liberty  of  Rome  did 
■  ^ibl^fetf^  ftrivWrt%€'hiin  cf  her  powerful  rhah 

We  were  crying  owt  cJelcnJus  ejl  Tippoo,  and  by  de- 
ilroying  him,  we  have  been  doing  the  vtoi  kof  the  Mah- 
ratias,   arid  pavitig  their  w  ?.y  to  the  empire  of  Indofisn. 

It  is  a  h€t  that  even  at  this  nncm.ent  there  is  no  cnrdia- 
Ihy  berween  us  and  the  Mahrattas;  the  latter  indL-ed 
bear  the  name  of  allies  to  the  company;  hut  what  have 
they^done  foriis?  Did  they  not  leave  us  to  jight.^thc 
gallant  army  of  Tippoo^  widi  our  (mix  farces,,  pnly,? 
Was  a  fingle  trigger  drawn  by  a  Mahratta  in  the  ftorrn 
of  Tjppoo's  car.ip  ?  Did  they  not  leave  us  all  ;he  dan- 
ger? Yes.  Eiit  have  they  left  us  all  the  fruits  p|  the 
vidtory  ?  No;  they  are  to  fiiare  the  phir.der  and  fpoH 
of  the  ururper,  as  he  is  ufed  co  "be  called  f  and  are  "t 
come  in  for  thoir  portifyj  not  only  of  tTie  3,300.000]. 
which  he  is  to  pay  in  cahi,  but  alfo  of  the^rovinces  that 
,afe  to  be  difmembeted  from  the  empire  of  Myforc. 

To  fliew  tliat  what  is  here  advaivced  refpedSng  the 

.  want  of  cordiality  between  us  and  the  M-4hifitt3s  is  not 

tM*t{?'^g£ftV6ft  cf  my  own  imagination,  I*  will  quiotc 

the"  very  words  of  Lord  Corn\vallis  himfclf  as  given-  in 

t!ie  lill  Gazette  extraordinary.  < 

ij-Bnt  firft  I  mule  remind  ray  readers,  that  the -Rlah- 
ra^A  ftMxes  lent  to  cu-opoi ate  with  us,  were  lender  the 
cofiimand  ot  two  Princes  or  Chiefs,  Puifcram  Bhow, 

Lord  Cornwallis,  fpcaking  of  the  Nizarh'*s  and  1?iir- 
ieram   Blio,v*6  torcci,  makes    the   following    obferva- 

tions—* 
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ttans — "  The  ctrfi  of  the  latter  chief  being  the  only 
•*  one  atnongft  our  allies,  which  is  properly  equipped, 
**  or  in  any  degree  equal  lo  the  undertaking  of  indepen- 
"  dent  operations,    &c." 

Now  how  did  this  chief  behave  towards  the  Englifli  ? 
He  knew    they  were  extremely  weak    in    eavalry,   in 
which  he  himfelf  was  very  ftrong,   he  mull  have  been 
aware  then  of  the  great  danger  to  which  our  array  was 
confeqnently  expofed,  from  their  great  inferiority  and 
Tippco's  great  fuperiortity  in  horfe, — which  could  have 
been  balanced  only  by  the  well  appointed  body  of  Mah« 
ratta  cavalry  under  his  (Purferam*s)  command.    But 
regardlefs  of  his  allies,  and  perhaps,  fecretly  wiftiing 
that  we  might  receive  a  check,   or  that  both  the  enemy 
and  we  might  be  weakened,  without  any  lofs  to  the 
Mahrattas,   this  chief  withdrew  from  our  army,  carry- 
ing wirh  him  all  hi*  forces,  and  went  upon  a  feperate 
expedition  againft  Simoga,   in  which  be  it  faid,  by  the 
way,  it  fo  happened  that  the  brunt  of  the  war  in  that 
[juarter,  fell4moftexclufively  upon  a  detachment  of  otic 
troops  fcrving  in  the  Mahratta  army. 

Lord  Comwallis  wiftied  vcr)'  much  to  have  detained 
Purferamand  his  cavalry  to  co-operate  with  our  grand  ar- 
uy  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail.  That  this  occafioned 
remonftrances  to  the  Court  of  Poonah,  the  feat  of  the 
Hahratta  governmenr,  will  appear  from  the  following 
rxtra<^  from  Lord  Coro'-valiis's  Letter  in  the  fame  Ga» 
Eette,  which  will  fervealfo  to^ew  what  opinion  the  no- 
>le  Lord  entertains  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Mahratta 
1\i\^l  towards  the  Englifli. 
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**  I  bpve  received  information  from  Mr.  Malet,  tiiat 
"  Purfeiani  Bhow  has  been  pc.fitively  ordered  by  the  Poo- 
**  nah  Government,  tp  join  {his  army  immediately,  and 
**  Huny  Puntaffures  me  that  he  is  •ddually  on  his  maich 
**  for  that  purpofe.  However,  after  his  laic  condu^y  I 
*'  cannot  venture  to  place  a?iy  great  dependence  o»  him  for 
*'  ajjijlance.'* 

Such  was  our  ally  who  cominanded  the  "  only  corp* 
*♦  among  our  allies,  which  is  properly  •quipped,  or  in 
"  any  degree  equal  to  the  undertaking  of  the  indep^ad- 
^' ent  operations," 

From  fuch  allies  we  may  well  expe«S  hoftilitics, 
when  by  our  means  the  only  native  power  in  India  capa- 
ble, of  making  head  ag^nft  the  Mahratta*  is  xleftroycd. 

Heaven  grant  that  our  fears  on  this  head  may  here- 
after be  found  to  be  groundlefs.  But  forry  I  am  to  fay, 
jhat  there  is  too  much  reafon  for  a  belief  that  the  objeft    i 

of  them  will  be  realized,. 

ALFRED. 

We  think  llie  remarks  and  refle<fl}ons  of  our  valuable  ar.d  en- 
iightened  cor re'.'j cn.'ent  ^/f:fi  extremely  clear,  aiid  ftarcely  know 
which  dtferves  nr  often  com  ium,  his  head  i;r  l:is  htart,   inthediif;j 
play  of  perlpiciiity  and  fentinrent,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the   ; 
fojcgoing  Lc'tei— but  mir  gorge  rifes  at  the  recoHeflion  of  th« 
fccnes  which  cur  Countrymen  have  .idled  in  Ihdia — their  whbl«   y 
procnedingj  appear  to  us  to  be  "  black  and  all  black"  and,lve  ftaraj 
'  <hK  Uiiia  will  cne  day  be  to  this  com,try,  wliai  rer(ia.v»as  tp  Rorpe. 

;-.^.,.  Tht.JJltWl. 
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ON  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTnWTJON. 

CvUrtm:dfrom  Page  69.  j 

J^  OTwithftandiog  the  great  chnrterhaa  reduced  the 
power  of  the  crown  within  the  bounds  of  a  legal  autho- 
rity, and  re-eftabiiCb[td  the  eleclive  rights  of  the  people;^ 
yet  there  was  a  vaft  excefs  of  power  ftill  remaining  in 
the  crown,  which  conftitutionally  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  their  immediate  reprefentatives ;  all  which,  at 
the  reHoratian  of  the  conftitution,  were  left  io  the  power 
of  the  crown,  excepting  thofe  towns  that  had  obtained 
charters  from  fome  of  the  kings,  and  purchafed  back 
the  prinlege  of  being  governed  by  raagiili-ates  of  their 
own  election. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  land  that  had  noiv  got  into- the 
hands  of  the  crown,  being  diftributed  to  the  favourites 
of  the  king  as  fiefs,  was  a  great  additional  ilrength  to 
,  the  prerogative ;  and  many  places  of  honour,  profit, 
i^lfuil,  and  power,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  now  operated  againft  themfelves.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  under  the  Saxon  kings  there  werd 
only  two  fuperior  courts  of  law,  which  were  both  efta- 
bUQisd  by  Alfred  the  Great,  after  the  union  of  the  feven 
kingdoms  into  one.  Thefe  were  the  Court  ot  Common 
Beas,  aixi  the  High  Ceurt  of  Chancery ;  though  per- 

hajj* 
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haps  called  by  other  names,  and  revived  with  the  con* 
ilitution. 


But  William  the  firft,  efla!)Iiflied  three  new  courts  of 
taw,  whofi  rules  and  genius  were  better  adapted  to  his 
arbitrary  mode  of  government.  Thefe  were  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  Spi- 
ritual Courts  Thefe  three  courts  were  begot  by  the 
<yrannical  union  of  the  king  and  clergy,  an  !  made  the 
inftruments  of  the  arbitrary  impofi'-ions  of  both  ;  and 
though  thefe  courts  have  been  much  reftrained,  y-et  they 
iVil!  rerain  a  great  deal  of  that  arbitrary  fpirit,  from 
vvhence  they  were  engendered  ;  and  the  clergy  {till  hol<3 
tiieir  place  in  the  lei^iflativc  authnrify,  always  ready  to 
v.nitc  with  the  crown,  to  oppofe  evtry  further  attempt 
of  the  people  to  recover  either  their  civil  or  religious 
liberty. 

Thefe  numerous  fuurcei  of  ower,  gave  the  crown 
many  advantages,  which  were  always  employed  to  coun- 
tera<5l  the  efforts  of  parliament.  Hence  it  was  wiih  dif- 
ficnlty  that  the  elejTtive  power  of  the  people  was  able 
to  ftand  its  ground,  againfl:  fuch  of  our  kings  as  were 
inclined  to  ellablifh  an  arbitrary  government  ;  which 
often  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  for  want  of 
contriving  fome  milder  method  of  reftraint,  than  thlit 
which  was  prefcribed  by  the  barons,  of  making  war 
upon  the  king  :  for  after  they  had  once  found  bj-  expe- 
rience, that  oaths*  would  not  bind  kings,  it  was  in 
vain  to  truft  them  any  further. 

To 

*  It  is  a  very  melancholy  refleftion,  that  hiftory  li  but  one 
<ontin«c<l  record,  of  the  truth  uf  the  above  obfervation,  lefpcrt. 
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-       'To  remedy  this  evil,  they  ought  to  Have^eftaBliil 
tf  new  mode  of  affembling  the  parliament,  when  the  king 
rould  not  do  his  duty  io  that  reipe<ft ;  which  is  nothing 


more 


W( 

la.  i_  - 

\  the  wthi  cf  khift.  AH  well  foTcnied  ftates  bare  endeavcmred 
^y  xlne  feverell  and  heav:ell  penalties,  to  make  perjury  dreatiful, 
and  Jetcftable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  the  confequenccs  a£ 
any  prirale  inJiv.i\;al  beinj  convifted  •£  it,  are  truly  deplorable  ; 

,|iot  what  avail  the  ftern  dictates  of  the  ftricleft  laws,  when  the 
diirf  magiftrafe,  the  exeaitive  power,  efpecially  appointed  to  put 
thefe  laws  in  force  ;  aud  who  oaght  to  icake  diem  refpedted,  ami 
obeyed,  as  much  by  b  s  oun  ixamfU,  as  by  their  precept — makes  a 
conftant  pia^ice  of  breaking  them  without  Ihame  or  fcruple, 
whenever  it  fuits  his  convenience,  his  whim,  or  his  particular 
iiitereft.  The  people,  of  courfc,  think  there  can  be  nothing 
^eaiy  iindir.^  in  oaths ;  that  they  are  engines  ^i  fiatc  craft,  or  of 
frufcrajty  invented,  and  introdiicci',  to  keep  thcvuljar  and  lower 
orders,  *'  the  fwinifli  mulitudc,"  in  a%ve  and  obedience,  and  no- 
thing eire ';  and  thu?,  by  the  force  of  example  in  tho  higheft  nu- 
frfirates — Perjury,  the  moft  detcftable  and  torrid  of  crimes  (becaufc 
ifje  great  Creator  is  made  a  party  in  the  tranfaftion,  by  being 
fiM^mnly  called  to  witnel's,  and  to  punifh  it),  is  become  common  as 

■  the  moft  tri»ial  of  offences :  and  how  thould  it  be  othcrwife  >  We 
iqtg'ht  as  well  expect  every  pariih  in  the  kiogdonv,  to  be  preached 
ifito  habits  qi  fobriety,  by  the  weekly  fermons  of  a  prieft,  who 
is  knowB  by  all  his  parifhioners,  to  retire  from  the  piUpit,  to 
axej tain  and  conftant  fcene  of  drunkennefs. 

•   When  we  recoIle<5l  the  repeated  and  wanton  perjuries  of  a  late 
ai»l  neighbouring  Monarch,  within  the  Jhort  ipace  of  the  laft  two 
'     years;  we  can  r.either  womier  at,  nor  pity  his  preCtnt  fuuatioBj 
aod  cannot  help  applyir.g  to  him  the  words  of  ear  imn»rtal  bard  ; 

'         "  Man,  proud  man  ! 

"  Plays  fuch  fantaftic  tricks  before  bigh  heav'n, 
■•  *•  As  make  the  angels  weep." 
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Kiore  than  adminiftering  the  conftitution  to  his  people. 
He  ftiould  in  that  cafe,  be  entreated  by  earnell  petition, 
of  feme  body  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to 
aflemble  his  parliament :  and  if  the  king  after  this, 
fhould  not  iffue  his  writs  in  forty  days,  then  this  body 
of  men  fhould  be  empowered  to  give  orders  to  the  pro- 
per and  iifual  officers,  in  the  king's  name,  to  affemble 
the  parliament ;  which  fhould  be  as  good  inlaw,  as  if 
he  himfelf  had  given  the  proper  order?  for  fo  doing. 
For  the  whole  nation  fliould  not  lofe  the  benefit  of  the 
CQnfVitution,  through  the  obflinacy,  or  ill-judged  opi- 
nion of  a  king,  who  fliall  refiife  to  execute  the  duty  of 
his  office. 

This  medium  is  much  more  expedient,  than  a  civil 
war:  for  all  the  coatefls  we  have  had  with  our  kings, 
have  always  been  with  fach,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  weaknefs  of  underflanding,  or  obllinacy  of  terti- 
per  J  and  at  the  fame  time,  were  governed  by  fome 
traitorous  favourites,  who  perfuaded  them  to  aft  againft 
the  intereft  both  of  themfelves,  and  their  people ;  and 
therefore  a  power  of  this  kind,  would  be  very  happy 
for  both  king,  and  people  ;  and  till  fome  fuch  power 
as  this  be  eflablifhed  in  our  flate,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  be  obliged  every  now  and  then,  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  arms,  or  to  endure  many  hardfliips,  as  often 
as  they  flial!  have  the  misfortune  to  be  governed  by  a 
weak  piince  j  for  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  but  fuch  a 
king  will  be  governed  by  a  knave.  It  is  an  abfurdity 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  king  who  has  a  defign  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  will  call  together  a  body  of  men  that 
he  knows  would  be  both  able  and  willing  to  counteract 
his  dciigns  J  neither  would  fuch  a  king  difToive  his  par- 

liamentf 
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liament»  if  he  chofe  their  continuance,  as  a   itiodcHi* 
rob  the  people  of  their  elective  rights.  H 

There  were  two  alterations  refpe^Hng  the  ek^iv^ 
power  of  the  j>eople  which  mu4  be  noticed.  The  firftr 
is,  that  after  the  reftoration  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  many  of  our  boroughs  which  ufed  to  fend  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  were  not  then  incorporated ;  and, 
therefore,  had  no  chief  magiSrates  to  reprefent  thenv 
in  parliament,  as  wai  ufual  in  the^  Saxon  times.  And 
even  thofe  that  had  obtained  charters,  were  never  after- 
wards reprefented  by  their  chief  magrfti-ates  j  but  both 
were  left  at  liberty  to  cleft  any  other  honelV,  wile  men, 
they  thought  qualified  to  execute  their  truft ;  fa  that 
from  this  time,  the  member  of  parliament  for  a  city,  or 
borough,  was  detached  from  the  chief  officer  of  that 
city  ;  but  ihey  ftill  continued  the  principle  of  electing  a 
new  Houfe  of  Commons  every  year.  However  this  ha» 
given  fome  of  our  modern  kings,  an  opening  to  intro- 
duce a  new  mode  of  reftraining  the  elective  power  of 
the  people  ;  that  U,  by  continuing  parliainent*  longar 
than  one  year. 

^To  i*  coHimmd.J 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION, 


TRURO,  CORNWALI/.  '  ' 

Political  CharaSlei- —  X  HE  influence  in  this  Bo- 
rough was,  for  fome  years,  warmly  contefted  between 
Lord  Falmouth  and  Sir  Francis  Baflet  :  the  latter  gained 
the  vidory  by  one  vote  in  1780,  and  the  former  by  the 
fame  majority,  in  1784;  but  in  confequcnce  of  the 
^_greement  refpe<?ting  Tregony,  Sir  Francis  difcontinued 
his  oppoiition  in  this  Borough  ;  it  Is  now  underftood  to 
be  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  his  Lordfhip. 

Antient  confeiiuence  a7idreprefentatioH, — Tnu-o  is  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  Towns  in  Cornwall.  The 
quarcer  feffions  for  the  weftern  divifion  of  the  County 
being  held. here,  bring  a  great  refort  of  company.  Its 
great  antiquity  appears  frcm  its  being  called  Trueigue 
in  doo;Tifday-book,  and  having  had  a  fair  or  market  fo 
long  fince,  as  30  Edward  I.  and  from  that  period  it  has 
regularly  lent  Members  to  Parliament, 

Right  of  Ele^ion.'~-\\\  1660,*  this  queftion  was 
ftated  ; — "  vvhether  the  Mayor  and  four  aod  twenty,  or 

'  "  all 

*  8.  Jouriialfij. 
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*'  all  the  freemen  of  tliis  Borough,  have  t!  e  right  to 
*•  eleft."  The  houfe  decided  \\  favour  of  the  feleck 
number.  The  difpute  being  revived  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, received  the  fame  determimtion.*  In  i68g,  the 
fame  difpute  afofe,  and  XvasH^Fd  in  tBc'JouniaV;!  the 
qjueftion  was,  **  whether  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
*^  populace,  or  fele(^  number.**  The  honfe  decided  that 
the  word  populace  meant  the  greater  bo<ly  of  the  freemen, 
in  contradiftincftion  to  the  feleft  number.  Their  decifion 
was  like  the  others,  in  favouf  of  the  felcdl  number. 

Jiuviher  of  footers,    25. 

Returning  Officer — the  Mayor. 

I'atroit  nf  tJit  Bueu^h — Lord  Fal.T.outh. 

FENRYN. 

PoVtkal  CharaJ^er.—TVx'S.  is  a  foot  and  lot  Borough* 
'The  number  of  houfe-keepers  paying  to  Church  and 
-poor,    arc  alxjut  140.     The   property    is   divided   be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Sir  Francis 
Eaflet ;    but  the    latter  has  at  prefent  the  greateit  part : 
ind  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  in  bis  mtereft. 

nigh  of  EhBlcn — is   in  the  Mayor,  Fortreve,  AN 
dermen,   and  inhabit^inis  at  large  who  pay  fcot  and  lot. 

Numher  tf  P'oters — are  aboxit  140, 

l^eturnittg  Officer — the  ^'.ayor. 

P<T/r<;«~ Sir  Francis  Baffet. 

*  I  Jourjial  30.     f  ic.  Vol.  p  141. 


■'^2^  Soreugh  Reprefinfat'io*, 

^     '"'''    '  FOWEY. 

Volitical  CharaBer. — It  is  one  of  the  feodal  tenures 
I>elongmg  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
The  property- is  principally  in  the.Earl  of  Mount  Edgc- 
cumbe,  and  Philip  Raihleigh,  Ffq.  who  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  uniting  thcii*  interefls,  in  order  to  carry  the 
point  of  elecftive  influence.  A  powerful  and  expenlive 
oppofition  was  made  to  their  joint  intereft  at  the  laft  ge- 
neral eledion  by  Lord  Shuldham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne, 
xvho  were  fuppofcd  to  have  the  good  wiflies  of  the 
Prince  himfel;;  but  after  feveral  law  fuits  on  abftradl 
points,  it  was  finally  determined,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  •  the  laft  feffion  in  favour  of  Lord 
Valletort,  fon  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  an4 
Philip  Raflileigh,  Efq. 

'^ight  of  EUliion — IS  underftood  to  be  la  all  the 
inhabitants  paj  iBg  fcot  and  lot. 

Numherof  footers — 63 

YMurnbig  Qjficcr — the  Portreve  chofen  by  a  jury  of 
-the  Prince's  tenants. 

Vatrons — Earl  of  Mojint  Edgecumbe,  and  P.  Rafb- 
teigh,    Efq. 

Sr   MAWE?. 

VoUtical  Cbara^cr-—T\\c  influence  of  this  Borough 

was  in  the  late  Lord  Nugent,   and  Hugh  Bofcawen,  Elq. 

.  But  th«  Marquis  of  Buckingham  fucceeding  to  the  ciiatc 

and  patronage  of  Earl  Nugent,  has  fincc  had  the  addrefij 

to  poflefs  hinofclf  0/  tlwt  of  Air*  Bofcawen's  likewifc.  ♦ 


On  Opprrjfi0n,  xk^ 

jliuU^t  reprtftntation, — This  place  which  is  onfjr   a 
Hamlet  confining  :of  a  few  houfes  chiefly  iohalMted  byi 
fifliermen,  fent  no  members  until  5.  Eliz.     The  Por- 
treve  is  the  chief  magiftrate  and  the  right  of  tleHiou  is  in 
him,   and  the  Burgefles  relid^nt  in  the  place, 

dumber  of.  Voters-riomtfihzi  lefs  than  12. 

IPLtturulng  Q^Yr— the  Portreve. 

PatrM. — Marquis  of  Buckingham. 


OPPRESSION, 

I  J[  HERE  Is  a  ftor}'  related  in  the  Adventures  of  a 

j  Guinea,  of  a  poor  man,   who  being  conflrained  by  hun- 

!  g?r  to  k.11  a  deer  in   the  foreft  of  a  German  Prince^ 

hand  being  caught  in  the  fadt,    was  condemned  by  the 

p^tty  tyrant  to  be  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  thofe 

•x^mals,   which  was  let  loofe  in  the  foreft;   at  the  fame 

time  it  was  prohibited,   on  pain  of  death,   to  give  hiia 

the  leaft  help  or  alTiftance. 

Though  this  ilory  participates  in  the  height  of  co- 
touring,  which  diftinaiiifiies  the  whole  work,  yet  the 
ground  of  it  may  p-flibly  be  very  true  ;  and  to  fupport 
this  fuppofltion  we  (hall  give  an  anecdote  of  a  firailar 
caft,   the  authority  of  which  may  be  relied  on, 

II 
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At  a  village  called  GuHterJhlum^  fituated  on  the  upper 
Rhine,  in  the  Connty  of  Leiningen ;  a  poor  peafant 
was  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  the  county  in  the  acft 
of  taking  ialmon.  This  man  was  an  excellent  diver, 
and  made  a  praftice  of  taking  them  with  his  hands  only. 
His  fentence  was  to  be  confined  for  life,  in  the  caftlt  of 
Harlenburgh,  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  houfe  of 
Leiningen,  who  Hiled  themfelves  "  Counts  by  the  grnce 
-«  of  God." 

The  keeper  of  this  Baftile  being  allowed  the  work 
liis  prifoners  could  do  for  the  bread  and  water  which  he 
was  obliged  to  find  them,  fet  this  peafant  to  different 
labours,  but  found,  in  the  long  run,  he  was  good  at  no- 
thing but  at  fifh  catching.  It  was  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  this  talent ;  the  wretch  was  led  regularly  ro 
the  river,  where  a  chain  with  a  great  log  to  it,  being  de« 
tached  from  his  foot,  he  was  to  dive  till  he  caught  th© 
fupply  of  fifh  wanted  for  the  Count's  table  ;  after  which 
his  leg  refumed  its  ornament,  and  he  was  condufted, 
back  again  to  the  caftle. 

Thus  did  this  human  being,  more  refembling  in  hi» 
way  of  life,  and  in  his  treatment,  a  tamt  Otter  than  a 
man,  continue  to  fubfal  till  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  facul- 
ties  of  his  mind  funk  down  by  degrees,  into  that  fptcies 
♦)f  inftinft,  which  brutes  have  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  ; 
— this  was  the  only  infVance  of  fagacity  he  prefervcd, 
-and  which  had  not  his  form  betrayed  him,  might  have 
made  him  pafs,  like  Lazarillo  de  la  Tormes,  for  a  ncvT 
ondcwrious  aaimalof  the  amphibious  kind. 


(     log     )  Sftok 
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Tueftlay  November  13,  179*. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  STaCKPORT  SOCIETY, 

Stockport,  Jiug'fit^,   179*. 

AT  A  MEETING 

nr       SEVERAL       OF       THE 

INHABITANTS  OF  STOCKPORT, 

ASD    ITS 

NEIGH  SOU  RHOOD, 

CoNSrsTISG    OF 

Ttomanryy  Ftirnurs,  ManufaHurrrs^  Mechanics ^  and 
LahourerSy 

IT    WAS    UNAXIMOOSLY    RE50LVED, 

X.  HAT  we  do  form  ourfelves  iato  a  Society,  to 
be  called  The  Friends  of  universal  Peace  and 
THE  Rights  of  Man  ;  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  in- 
forming ourfelves  m,  and  diffufing  as  far  as  poffible,  a 
neglcifted,  but  highly  ufeful  branch  of  kuovledge,  the 
fcience  01  Politics;  a  fcience  which  no  man  of  let- 
ters, or  any  perlijn  that  boafts  the  heavea-born  bleffingi 
Liberty,  fliould  be  ignorant  of. 

It  interefts  perfons  of  our  defcriptlons,  to  be  rightly 

informed  of  the  nature  of  Qivil  Government,    more 

No,  XFIL  FoU  2,  K.  thaft 
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than  any  clafs  of  men  whatever  ;  becaufe  it  is  our  la- 
bour that  :i  thefupport  of  every  ilate. — Without  labour, 
mancould  not  exift. — Where  lies  the  great  burden,  the 
weight  of  indullry,  but  upon  us  ?  It  is  by  prodigious 
laboui',  that  the  earth  is  forced  to  prcduce  the  newfla- 
ries  of  life  j  it  is  by  an  equally  painful  application,  that 
all  kinds  of  rcarAifacSures  are  produced  ;  the  conveni- 
ences, the  luxuries  of  life,  all  come  from'  us.  It  is  our 
labour  that  fupports  Monarchy  ;  it  is  our  labour  that 
fupports  Ariftocracy  ;  it  is  our  labour  that  fuppons 
Prieilhood  ;  and  it  is  our  labour  that  fnpports  ourielves. 
—Have  not  we,  then,  a  right  to  enquire  ?  Or  rather, 
does  not  the  chief  right  belong  to  us  ? 

Here  the  enemies  of  enquiry  and  refoini,  will  dciibt- 
lefs  infinuate,  that  wewilh  forkvelhng  principles  to  be 
cultivated,  and  that  we  mean  to  oppofe  ourfJves  as  a 
body  to  the  rich  and  powerful  ;  but  we  auivver,  far  le 
fuch  thoughts  from  us-;  we  enteitain  no  fuch  ideas  ;  we 
%vell  know,  that  tlie  wealth  of  individuals,  in  every 
fiate,  will  be  vaftly'dilpropoJtionate.— Our  defign  is  to 
lliev.',  from  incontrovertible  fafts,  that  we  are  of  Tome 
feivice  in  tiie  State  ;  that  we  have  Rights  that  have  been 
long  loft  ;  and  that  we  ate  not  the  "  Sivini/h  Multitude" 
Mr.  BuVke  calls  us. 

Confcious  of  the  reait-ude  of  our  intention?,  and 
regardltfs  of  the  threats  of  the  venal,  and  theinterefted, 
we  will  inquire  into  grievunces  with  a  determined  and 
hir.nly  freedom.     Pofleflld  with  thcfe  idea?,   we  cannot 

ijut  exclaim What  a  multitude  of  ages  has  the  bulk 

'c/F"ittahk'.nd  been  buried  in  more  than  Gothic  darknefs, 
w  ith  fcipcd  to  a  fcience  that  fo  uearly  concerns  them  ! 

J. ^^We  vvifli  to  aflk.  one  plfiin  queflion  :    Was  the  hu- 

crn.cd  to  be  pofitficd  by  Governments  like 

hetds 
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herds  orCittle;     or  are  Governn,^;..-.  lw  ...   ........  .  _. 

the  Peoplb,  for  their  mutual  advantage  ?'Or,  i;i  tuhcr 
words,  Who  are  lervants,  the  People,  or  Govern- 
ments ?  F>rtbe  decifiou  of  this  queflion,  we  appe.t!, 
not  to  worm-eaten  volumes,  (though  of  ever  fo  renioie 
antiquity),  nor  to  the  fvvord  o^  a  ronqtieror,  nor  to  a 
mnrty  roll  oi  parch-.nent — but  to  the  gift  of  HIM  \Ah  vri 
all  nature  obeys — REASON.,  This  is  our  high  tribunal, 
the  pride,  the  glory,  the  ornainenr,  the  e::ceilcnce  of 
human  nitiire,  and  the  tlrong  ground  irom  wiiicii  we  wilt 
never  he  forced. 

Although  we  profefs  oiirfelves  to  be  Citizens  of 
t^e  World,  and  widi  Peace  and  Li'jerty  to  all  the  hum  ui 
race;  yet  the  particular  objeft  of  this  focietv,  will  hj 
a  civil  and  modeft  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  o^i 
Government.  It  has  long  been  held  out  to  rhe  world, 
that  the  Englifh  Nuion  is  a  free  People  :  Bat  who  arc 
they  that  have  made  the  airertion  ?  They  are  only  two 
defcriptions  of  men,  the  ignora  u  and  the  interefted. 
But  to  trace  this  aflertion  to  its  fource,  and  difcover  what 
perhips  will  not  be  very  difficult — the  trurh  ;  we  will  en- 
quire who  are  the  Engnfli  Nation  ?  And  farely  it  cannot 
be  fiippofid,  that  a  te .V  intcreited  perfons  co.npaiatively 
fpeaking,  who  are  fatter.ing  on  the  fpoils  (^f  the  Public, 
can  wit!)  any  degree  of  propriety  be  called  the  Engliflx 
Nation  ;  bocauf^j  they  do  not  amount  to  the  fir'ticthpart 
of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  unanfwerable,  that  men  of  our  defcrip- 
tions  compofe  the  great  body  of  the  people :  we  produce 
eN'cry  thing  ufeful  and  valuable  in  life  ;  we  may  there- 
tore,  with  great  proprietv,  be  called  theEnglifli  Nation. 
But  are  we  i^iirly,  fully,  aud  equally  reprefentcd  in  Par- 
Manaerit?  Will  the  moH  hardened  Sycoph:mt,  or  hungry 

Piaceman, 
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Placeman,  maintcjin  it  ?  It  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  s 
jMajority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  eleded  by  lufo 
than  four  ThoufancI  Voters  ;  Vihereas  if  the  rcprefenta- 
tion  were  equal,  (and  we  fincerely  hope  it  fliortly  will  be) 
nearly  that  nnmber  would  elcd  every  fingle  Member, 
Not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  Cc  mmons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?xt  Eleftors.  Many  of  the  Boroughs  are  private 
nropeity,  and  many  of  them  are  under  Ariftocratical 
influence.  Old  Sarurrv,  that  docs  not  contain  three  hou- 
fe?, fends  two  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  Manchefter, 
Btimingham,  and  Sheffield,  containing  more  than  two 
i.'undred  thoufand  inhabitants,  fend  none. — Are  thefe  the 
bieffed  privileges,  tne  glorious  prerogatives,  and  the 
boafled  liberties  of  i\\c  EngliQi  Nation  i 

We  pafs  over  at  prefent  the  intricacies,  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  law,  and  the  coirnptnefs  of  its  practice  ;  the 
unhappy  divifions  fomented  by  ftatutes  that  fepaiate  one 
citizen  from  another  on  account  of  their  belief ;  the  enor- 
mous waft<?  in  penlioni,  and  fintcureor  ufelefs  place?, 
and  vail  unmerited  falaiies :  we  p«fs  over  many  otlier 
preffing  and  unrca(onable  grievances. 

With  the  fame  mild  and  peaceable  fpirit  of  enquiry, 
let  us  take  a  furvey  of  fou^e  of  our  National  Blellrngs, 
We  have  a  National  Debt  of  upwards  of  ;i^,3 70,000,000 
ilcrling,  an  annual  burthen  of  ;^\i7,ooo,ooo  Taxes:  be- 
fides  the  expence  of  colleding.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  our  earnings,  gained  by  honeft  labour  and  the  fweat 
o^  our  brows,  is  forced  innw  us,  to  fupport  we  know 
not  what,  and  without  our  confent.  To  fupport  unne- 
ceffary  ar.riameiits,  a  ufeful  body  i>f  men,  whofpread 
our  Commerce  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  de- 
prived of  the  firft  of  all  bleffings— Liberty,  We  are 
called  by  the  favourite  Writer,  ••  the  Swinifli  Maltitude,*' 

and 
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and  weare  treated  with '*  cortempt.'* — — "'vVe  afk,  What 
would  be  the  mighty  difference  to  a  man  of  fmall  for- 
tune, betwixt  living  ia  England,  or  in  Pruflia,  Turkey, 
or  the  Mogul's  Empire,  if  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Prefs,  were  aboUftied  ?  Let  every  man  au- 
iwer  the  queition    for  h'.mfelf.. 

We  abhor  and  deteft  eiII  riots  and  tumults:  we  are  the  - 
friends  of  peace  ;  our  only  armour  is  reafon,  whicn  wc 
will  never  quit  upon  any  confideralion  :  we  only  wiHi  ia 
coniunftion  with  our  fellow  citizen?,  for  an  equal  Re- 
iTrefentation   of   all  the  Commons   of  Great   Bntaii}  j 

1  liil  tills  is  done  v/e  will  never  defift  irom  our  well 
meant  endeavours  to  pocure  this  indubitable  ru;ht — the 
wa"nt  of  which  is  probably  the  fource  of  every  otiier  Na- 
tional grievance, . 

Thus,, with  the  fincereft  wifhas  for  peace,  andvsrarnv- 
cd  with  the  animating  fire  of  freedom,  we  have  collec- 
tivelyand  individually  agreed  to  the  following  refolucions; 

R.   I.  That  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  v.ith  ref- 
.  pe(ft  to  their  rights. 

R.  2.  Tliat  the  fovereignty  of  every  nation  ought  to 
be  velt<!d  in  the  people  ;  it  is  their  b  rthriuht :  all  power 
is  derived  from  them ;  and  every  attempt  to  govern 
withoUit  their  confent,  is  as  wicked,  as  it  is  unjutl. 

R.  3.  That  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are   not.fui- 
1  ^",  fairly  and  adequately  reprefcnted  in  parliament  j  and 
t  a  fpeedy  and  effe»^al  reform  is  necelfary. 

R.  4.  That  every  man  in  Great  Britain  who  par? 
::x»s,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  an  ele«9:or. 

JC3  R.  S^Thr- 
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K.  5.  That"^t  is  neceflary  that  fome  peaceable  and 
efieclual  method  to  collect  the  voices  of  the  people  be 
adopted;  and  the  eleftions  annual. 

R.  6.  That  war  is  the  height  of  wickednefs  and  bar- 
barity ;  and  that  if  governments  were  rightly  conftituted, 
its  exiitcnce  would  be  annihilated. 

R.  7.  That  religion  is  a  private  right  of  the  mindf 
therefore  there  ought  to  be  neither  Teft  laws,  nor  To« 
leration,  but< — universal  liberty  of  conscience.;. 

R.  8.  That^  the  rules  of  morality  are  indifpenfably 
neceiTary  to  every  nition  of  the  globe;  but,  we  embrace, 
as  biothers  and  as  friends,   (provided  that    their  morals- 
be   good)   all    the  human   race,  without  diftiuiStion   of 
country,  religion,  fedt  or  party. 

R.  9.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prcf*  ought  to  be  helc^ 
inviolable  in  all  nations. 

R.  10.  That  the  tribute  of  our  warmefr  thanks  is 
due  to  tl:ole  great  writers,  who  have  iignalize-  thcm- 
felves  in  the  important  caufeof  libeity — -writers  (though 
.we  mtn  not  to  exculpate  them  fingly  from  defects  and 
miftakes)  wb^fc  labours  have  extended  political  fc  ience 
far  beyond  what  the  molt  il'uftriou!-  fages  of  Greece  and 
Roffie  could  ever  attain — the}  do  honour  to  humm  na- 
ture; we  earneftly  recommend  them  to  the  pcruial  cl 
our  ItUow  citizens. 

R,  II.  That  it    is  with  inexpreflible  pleafure,  that 
we  have  lately  feen  a  new  periodical  j>ublication  mnke  its 
appearance,  ir.titled  the  Patriot;  it  is  founded  en  the 
true  principles  of  liberty,  and  does  its  Editors  the  high- 
eft 
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eft  hrnour ;  rhework  is  cheap,  and  we  think  we  cannot 
do  our  anmtry  betttr  fet  vice,  than  to  recomuiend  it  to 
even'  fiiend  .>f  freedom.* 

R.  12.  Tliat  It  is  with  t'.ie  greateft  pleaf«re  and  fa-- 
tisfa<5tion,  we  be*K>ldtheencre.!ii«g  nuoiberxjf  .focicttes 
in  this  nation,  to  obtain  a  patiiimentaiy  reform;  and 
we  are  no  lei's  p'.eafcd  with  the  pejceabie  order,  unnni- 
mitv,  and  perfeverence  by  which  they  are  cooducled: 
we  beg  leave  to  add  our  humble  eiKleavours  to  theirs  ia 
the  common  caule  and  hope  that  ia  the  end  our  labours 
will  be  crowned. with  fucccfa. 

N.  HIBBERT,  FrcjiJent,. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Secretary, 


THE  DISINTERESTED  FMIILV. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gir.t.er.cr, 
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r  may   excite  no  degree  of  refentment,  Ihough 

jjit  will  perhaps  create  a  biulh  of  (harae,  In  the  counte- 

mce  of  ht> 'eft  John  Bull,  when  he  recoliects  ho.v  hs 

^as  been   humbugged  by  the  patriotijm  of  thf;  Duke  oi' 

Richmond,  and  the  ^//f/i/rr<y?frf«0  of  Mr.  Pitr.    Of  the 

^finr,  let  the  boroughs  of  Seaford  and  Qi»i"Larojroiigh 

make  mention  ;  and  the   lecond  may  be  cclitct*^  from 

the  following  liH  of  Places,  Sinecures  snd  Tirles,  con- 

f%  ferred  on  his  o.vn  family  fence  be  has  been  miitiil^r. 

FtAGES 
»  We  are  prouJ  of  the  geoU  opinion  thij  Sot  ictv  ent«mir.«  of 
,.  the  Pai  »ioT.     Oiirendea'  oiu-s  -viU  i^  excrtf  d  to  ijKndri.  jI  J?/jrous 
«f  fo  bijh  a  complimeot,  as  their  public  ruonune  j'Uaticn  of  it. 


TU.    VJ.,,.. 
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-    PLACES  DURING  PLEASURE. 

Mr.  Fitr,  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  fa* 
iiry  per  amium,  .  _  -  £.\oqo 

Ditto,  Charcellor  of  the  Exclwqner,         -         2000 

CoufinofBuckJngham,  three  years  Lord  Lieu- 
•erant  of  Ireland,  falary  20,0001.  per  annum,       60,000 

Coulin  Grenville,  Secretary  of  State,  fa- 
Istry    per  annum,  .  -  _  10,000 

Brother  Chatham,  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, falary  per  annum,  -  -  5000* 

Coufin  Pitt,  the  fJeneral,  Commander  in 
Chief  in  Ireland,  per  annum,  -  -  30CO 

Brother-in-law  Townfend,  a  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, per  anaum»  -  -  looo 

PLACES  FOR  LlFf. 

Mr.  Pitt,  Warden  to  the  Cinqtie  Ports,  per 
anmim,  -  -  -  4000 

Coulin  Grenville,  Remembraacer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  -  -■  3000  j 

Ditto  Keeper  of  the  Parks,  -  -         S^ooy 

Brottjer-in-Jaw  Elliot,  Remembrancer  of  the  J 

Exchequer  in  England  -  -  3000 

Father-in-law  Sydney,  Chief  Jufticc  in  Eyre, 
per  annum,  -  -  -  2000. 

TITLES  CONFERRED  ON  THE  FAMILY. 

Coufin  Temple,  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
Coufm  Grenville,  Lord  Grenville. 
Father-in-law  Townfend,  Vifcount  and  Baron  Sydney. 
''  F.atlier'in-law  Elliot,  Lord  Elliot. 

Uncle 
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Uncle  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford. 
Brother  Chathnn,  a  Knight  of    the  Garter, 
Coulin  Buckinghim,  ditto. 
Coufin  Pitt,  the  General,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
Lord   Fortefcue,    who  mirried   one   of  the   CouGn 
j  Grenville's  a  Vifcount  and  Earl. 

Lord  Car)  sford,  who  marr.ed  another  Coufin  Gren- 
,   j,  an  Earl. 

Mr.  Neville,  who  married  another  Coufin  Grenvillc, 
the  Barony  of  Bi'aybrooke,  in  rcverfion. 

In  all,  Jixty  thtufand  a  year  in  falarie?,  befides  patro« 
,  nage  and  pcrqir.fites  j   one  Marquifate,  two  Earldoms  ; 
i  one  Vifcount ;  tour  Baronies  ;  two  blue  Ribbons,  and 
'.  one  red   ditto.     In  addition   to  which,  the  Earl  of  Cha- 
tham has  4000!.  per  annum,  fettled  by  ad  of  Parliament 
on  the  title  ;  the  Dowagtr  Countefs  of  Chatham  has  a 
pen  lion  ot  3000  per  annum  more.     And  the  Marquifs 
I  of  Buckingham  holds  the  finecure  place  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  having  obtained  previous  to  palling 
the  Civil  Lift  Refonn  Bill,  is,  14,000!.  per  annum  more 
making  in  all  EIGHTY  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
a  year  J   but  as  thcfe  thee  lali,  were  granted  before  the 
diJintcrejteJ-t   immacuiate^  bta'venborn  mitajier^  came  into 
povvcr,  1  do  not  bring  them  to  the  account  of  bis  dijin.' 
tercjleiinejs, 

L;)rd  North  was  feverely  reprobated,  and  with  great 
juitice,  toi  attaching  to  hirafeif  and  family  fo  enormous 
a  Ihare  ot  th^  ipwils  of  his  coutJiry. — What  Ihil  wc  then 
fay  of  the  imma^utate  ^\t,  Pitt,  who  has  tiiunopatized 
tbrf-e  times  tne  a.nount  of  Lord  North's  places,  and  ibll 
feaus  ready  10  devour  as  mucu  more  ! 
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A  few  rr.orc  fucli  inen  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Mr.  Rofe,  and  Jack  Robinfon,  won!:!  Iwallow  up  the 
whole  country.  We  muy  wei!  cxrJaim  with  the  late, 
honeft  Sir  Charles  Turner,   '■*■  Lord  have  mercy  upon  the 

poor  I     all  their    caniin^^s    ^o    ta  J'upport    the  tninijuri 

friendi  r  !  !  !  !  I  I 

Wei!  may  the  above  virtuous  and  immaculate  mini- 
fter  at)d  his  cnrichtdand  ennobled  rtlativts  cry  out  '"-.ve 
art  'very  'Vjell  as  "joe  are^' — *'  ive  'MaHt  no  reform'''-^'-''  /«- 
novations  are  dangerous'" — But  do  not  the  very  ciixum- 
cnmftances  of  tijis  vojacious  family's  being  gorged  in 
tliis  truly  gluttonous  rr.anner  with  the  riches  and  fpuiis 
of  a  people  groaning  under  the  oppreffive  weight  of  fuch 
accumulated  taxes,  a*  no  coiintty  on  the  face  of  the 
ear:h  ever  before  was  able  to  bear  with-— do  not  thefe 
circumftances  I  fay  mofl  abfclutely  ■  and  indifpntablv- 
prove  the  very  greateft  neceffity  for  a.rtf.irm  in  parlia- 
rijent.  It  is  impudently  afferted.  that  the  nation  can 
bear  thofe  taxes.  What  a  barefaced  argument !  Are 
then  the  people  oi  this  nation  becaufe  they  have  hitherto 
fliewn  therafelves  a  liberal  and  generous  people,  for 
ever  to  be  kept  down  by  the  weight  and  preffure  of  ex- 
orbit=jnt  taxation  r.  that  fiich  men  as  Mr.  Piit  and  his 
ooadjmors.  oiay  wallow  in  wealth,  and  amafs  princely 
fortunes  and  h(jnours,  to  be  uniformly  exerted  towards 
enflaving  the  very  country,  aPAong  the  citizi^ns  of  which 
moll  of  the  perfons  mentioned  in  this  Ihameful  lift,  were 
but  the  other  day  in  very  moderate  and  middling  circum* 
ftances  !  Away  with  fuch  icandalous  impnfitions — they 
are  too  glaring,  too  infamous,  to  be  lunger  borne  with 
patience.. 

\yhe.n,  O  Britons !  WJien  wil!  you  open  your  eyes, 

to 
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to  the  miferies,  which  without  jour  watchful  care,  and 
fpeefy  exertions,  are  preparing  for  you,  and  will  foon 
burft  on  ymir  heads  ?  Nothing  but  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment Can  poffibly  fave  you  from  beggary,  and  flavery  ; 
and  if  you  tlo  not  bbtainihat  r-ctcllary  meaiure  very 
foott-r-}  tear  you  will  have  reafon  to  curfe  your  fupine- 
nefs,  torpor  and  apathy,  as  long  as  you  live ;  and  be 
obliged  to  defcend  to  your  graves,  with  a  dreadful  cer- 
tainty of  not  bVi?y  having,  but  O  fhame  !  xyi  ^efervlng  too^ 
the  eternal  execrotion*  of  your  immediate  defcendants, 
and  of  all  polteiify.  'And  indelible  difgrace  to  the  name 
nf  Britons  !  you  will  even  in  your  life- time  become  the 
fcorn,  the  mock,  the  contempt,  and  derifion  of  furroand- 
ing  nations. — Aad  indeed  of  thofe  titles  hitlierto  be- 
Itc  .vtd  on  us  by  envy,  cf  a  furh^  banghty^  imperious 
brave  and  barti)  people — the  enly  free  tiation  en  earthy 
which  was  very  lately  the  cafe : — we  fiiall  l>e  entitled 
but  to  the  one  er-ithet  of  i7^V5  ^/rr«  ;  and  from  our 
former -high  towering  and  pre-enunent  ftation,  while  all 
the  other  ftates  in  Europe  are  ardently  ciirrib'ing  the 
ftcep,  and  noble  cliffs  of  liberty — we  flia'l  become  the 
-A  NTipoDEs  tp^eyejy  thing  that,  is  great  ar^  glorious. 

Ztochpart^  Sept,  i,  1792.  ALFRED. 
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ON  THE  .PROCLAMAJIO  N. 
TO  THE  -Et)ITGRS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 


w, 


ITH  feir  and  trembling  I  lit  ciown  to  ai 
you  a  few  words  of -advice,  and  to  aflure  you  that  ne 
ther  I  nor  any  oTmy  family  have  had-  the  lead  peace  < 
mind,  lince  the*  appearance  of  the  Proc'amation  in  ox 
parirtf ;  and  ihdeed  it  is  not  much  better  with  moft  < 
my  neighbours'; 'fome  of  whom  very  itmocently  hai 
contributed  to  the  ihcreafe  of  my  apprsheniions. 

On  Sunday;  laft,' many  of  thefe  honeft  folk*,,  isnow 
iiig  that  I  had.  .been  educated  •  at  a  grarrimar  fchoo 
xame^to  me  to  defire  I  would  infoim  tiieoi  v-hat  ff/iitie 
was,  for  that  they  were  f-rdy^a  raid  of  ctfending  th 
''J>ro.cl«niation  without  any  intention  ;  and  would  there 
fere  be  obliged  to  me,-  k:nffi\\it>g  as  how  I  was  a  fcholar 
if  I  would  fet  tjit:ra  iiglit.  Tiiis  compliment  to  nv 
fcholarfliip,^has  been  my  b!»ne  :  for  I  was  going  to  ccn 
fefs  the  truth,  and  own  my  ignorance,  when  my  curfCi 
vanity  ftept  forward,  and  like  a  Will  o'the  Wifp  led  mi 
into  the  quagmire,  in  which  I  have  been  ftruggling  evej 
fince. 

Inftead  therefore  of  fpeaking  the  truth,  as  I  ought  W 
have  done,  for  which  I  may  perhaps,  for  any  thing  I 

knci 
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know  to  tbc  contrary,  be  liable  to  a  perfecution  fcr  fe- 
dition ;  my  vanity  making  me  blind  to  evcy  lecollec- 
tion  of  the  bolj  Jay — turned  ra?  as  it  were  topi'y  tuny, 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  God  befiore  my  eye;,  but  be- 
ing iniligafed  I  Teriljr  believe  by  no  IcCt  a  perf  ^nage  than 
tiieD— — 1  himfelf,  I  told  rhem  if  they  would  fit  d  wn, 
I  would  let  them  into  the  rights  of  it  immediately;  aal 
udl  knowing  chat  I  was  really  as  ignorant  of  what  it 
%»as,  as  our  cart-horfe  ; — I  begged  their  pardons  fer  a 
fievf  noinutes,  till  1  went  to — recolieH  myfelf. 

Now  you  muft  Lnow,  firs,  that  whenever  I  am  at  a 
n\-ry  great  lofs  about  any  thing  I  ca^.iCt  cleverly  make 
out,  I  always  retire  to  a  certain  plact.  thatlliali  be  name- 
lefs  for  the  prefent ;  and  on  this  occtiioa  being  ieated, 

i  having  pulled  the  newlpaper  out  of  my  pocket,  1 
began  to  read  the  prr.claraation  very  feriouf:y  :— when  it 
iniVantly  occuricd  to  me  that  our  •xcifenian  a  few  days 
befopc,  had  been  explaining  to  vac  the  efil-fls  olfomea- 
tati^tt  in  porter  and  ale,  and  that  wiien  the  f9mtn'3tlon 
fnbfifted,  thv  ftdlilcn  air  ays  went  to  the  bo:iom  ;  efpe- 

_l!y  if  you  put  a  little  bullocks  UooU  into  it. 

I  inftantly  piU  up  the  newfpaper,  and  widiall*he 

iX)rtance  of  a  man  of  luperior  edificatioo  ;  I  appeared 

among  my  expecllng  neighbours,  an  i  having  put  oii  as 

knowing  a  look  as  pofiible,  I  infornaed  them,  that  wiiat 

they  were  fo  much  at  a  lofs  for  the  knowledge  of,  was 

a  new  regulation  in  the   Exa/f ;  and  was  ictendx^d  to 

flop  the /edition  ia  ale  and  porter,  from  caafing  fo  great 

zftmentation  : — ivith  this  explauation  tliey  were  perfsStJy 

well  fatisfied  ;  and  begged  to  know  what  the  feditibus 

writings  meant,  ihougik  they  blefied  Gcd  that  they  could 

:  read  wiittea  hand ! — Tbefe  I  affured  ihem,  ^^•%Ie  the 

L  excifeaien'i 
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■excifcmens's  bdoks,  in  which  they  took  a  particular  ZZ' 
-coxmXoi  ih^  fomentation^  and  told  them  that  our  excife- 
man  had  pai  ticularly  informed  me  only  the  week  befoie 
that  fuch  liquors  were  never  fit  to  be  drank  till  the/<j- 
ttmntfltlon  wai-entirely  gone  off,  and  the  fedition  fubfifted. 
My  friends  thanked  mc,  and  took  their  leave  very  mrch 
pleafed.  with  my  fuperior  underftanding,  and  with  many 
thank&yfor  my  information. 

Far  different,  firs,  was_my  fitiiation  on  their  depar- 
ture ;  for  their  quefi ions  had  flirred  uj)  a  certain  fpirit 
of  cTiriofitj'  in  m3felf,  which  would  not  let  my  ignorance 
lie  flil!,  till  it  was  fatisfied  ;  and  how  to  do  this  puzzled 
me  not  a  little. — Being  left  to  myfclf,  I  rccoliefted  it  was 
Sunday,  ihnt  I  had  no  diftionary  in  the  houfe,  and  I 
could  not  think  what  book  to  look  into  to  fatisfy  myfelf. 
1  did  hot  think  a  play  book  was  the  things  6ti  fiich  a 
da'y  ;"and  was  alracft  at  my  wiis  end,  till  happening  to 
take  lip  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  the  firft  word  that  ftruck 
any  eyes,  was  /edition  ;   and  reading  a  few  lines,  I  dif- 

covered  the  d 1  himfelf  was  \\\t  jlrji  feundcr  of  it.    I 

flint  the  book  and  determined  never  to  have  any  thing  to 
-do, with  it  as  lon^  as  I  live. 

I  was  perfeftly  eafy  after  thi?  refolve,  and  continued 
fo,  till  fmcaking  my  pipe  rfter  dinner,  the  Latin  word 
fedeo\  to  Ht,  popt  uiM\ickily  into  my  head,  and  running 
en  with  it  till  f  came  to  the  fecond  perfon  plural /f«////i, 
it  ft  ruck  me  fwll  in  the  face  as  within  two  letters  of,  and 
of  eourfe  nearly  allied  to  the  filthy  v/o id 7i</!j/;VH  ;  and 
I  fprnng  frorn  roy  chair  Aa  if  there  had  been  a  rattle- 
fnake  under 'if.  IIowt\"cr  a  few  moments  thought  foon 
mafle  me  eafy  on  thishead,^ — I  ordeiedall  the  chairs 
antl;flott!s  up  into  the  garr<?t,  and  having  double  locked 
C'j^jfiUiU'j  the 
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the  door,  and  put  the  key  into  my  pocket ;  I  have  ever 
fince  made  my  family  eat  their  Viclinl?,  and  reft  them- 
felves,  according  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thfe 
Mtdes  and  Pcru-jiiHs,  I  read  of  at  fchool,  who  always  eat 
crofs  legged  on  carpets,  and  having  no  carpets,  I  have 
fubftitated  b<:d  quilts. 

Bat,  firs,  what  gives  me  the  greateff  concern  of  all 
is,  what  I  particaLifly  want  your  advice  about ;   for  I 
believe  you  printers,  afe  fuch  matters  of  language,  that 
you  know  every  thing.     You  muil  give  me  leave  t.>  tell 
you,  firs,  that  I  am  by  tr-adc  a  wine  merchant,  as  ^ell 
as  a  dealer  in  porter  and  ale ;   and  the  cxcifeman  net 
being  well  verled  in  tlie  natdre  ami  bnrMtHg  of  wine,  as 
of  the  other  marc  ignoble  liquids,    has  never  given  me 
nny  iufight  into  this  bufiiiefs  :  but  whit  p»its  mi  moit 
to  a  ivniplus  of  any  thing,  is,  tiiat  as  I  impjrt  rjy  ow^ti 
claret,  and  am  almift  out  ;-:-f  ara  at  z  ttrnile  lofs  Iwu- 
:    jT.t  any  mo;e  : — ar.d  I  ihall  be  qbligedto  ^u  to  put 
ms  in  thi  ri^'^hc  way — I  was  thinking  once  to  write  to 
tha  held   raiU   of  the  ciii^oni-hnufe,  and  enclolc  iiim  ;i 
uerto.  my.  coufin,  Dennis  O'Canol,  tljat  I  deal  wi«a 
"Bordeaux;   in  whivh  he  will   lee  that  I  have  ordere-i 
riret  that  h.is  no  /Ii/./;W  i;ilt  :  imt  then  hW  c?a  that 
:?    The  World,  \h- IVaM,  and  jtlie  Lonl'-ii  Pnckr, 
•r  1  a!x;ir3  take  in  the  tip-top  papers,  and  I  sini  toK. 
.  jfe  are  all  read  at   St.  Jumea'sX  alt  fay,  t'v.t  France  u 
•i  hnil  of  Jcdkioii  •,  and  as   tli2  fcn|iture  tells  us    thr.c 
ery  land  brings   forth   according   to  its  kind  \     I  am 
raid  all  French  v.incs  and.  brandies,    muil  oi'  necellity 
:•  fo  impregnated  with  the  qualities  of  the  land  thty 
oring  from,  that  there  will  be  no  getting  any  thing  of 
this  firt,  entirely  free  from  it ;  and  therefore  I  doub', 
'vc  muH  give  up  this  oranch  of  trade,  great  as  it  is,  not- 
•ai:bftiin4ing  the  ccTnmercial-  treaty.    BefiUea  the  pro- 
da  mutioik- 
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clamatton  feems  to  forbid  all  foreign  correfpondencp, 
'though  I  fliould  think  there  is "po  harm  in  fuch  a  thing, 
if  one  fends  one's  letters'  to  the  head  man  at  the'cultom 
houfe,  for  him  to  read,  and  fee  that  there  is  no  feditious 
^coptiab^od  P'-4ki:s  ip.,tbfm,;j  zx^^  if.jwc.give  ,}iirei  ieate 
alfo,  to  publifli  them  in  all  the  riews  papers  with  our 
■namei  at  full  Icn^th^  fo  that  every  hoJy  may  fee  uhat  on© 
fays, 

,  j  J  am^^jfo  in  .q  IcJfjd,  of  a  qn^nd^'  as,  ta  ,catal?Iiev.?3 
well,  as  driak,V,  ./rhe;f^cifeman  /ays  thjit  ?ie  anjrfiporfcr 
cafi  neyer  be  good  ivifkout  fomentation  ap-d  fjcditiCtj),  t'Jit 
if  w«  get  them  as  cLar  as  we  can,  why  we  mtifl  piit  up 
w ith  a  little  j  for  if  we  al!  give  aver  drinking  tht'it),  vie 
flaall  ruin  the  excift ;  .^iKi  then  as  that  is- a  gre^t  favoti- 
rite  of  the  mimiler's,  we  may  be  perfecuted  for  th.-rt. 
Now  I  was  thinkirg  that  your  butchers  being b!cc<ly« 
minded  fcUovis,  mig!  t  put  ioxr.t  frJltlon  into  the  mest. 
I  have  ofVcn  fcen  thtm  blow  fomething  into  veal,  and  ss 
I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be,  I  have  oidered  my  wife 
to  fend  home  no  veal  till  the^  perilous  proclamation 
times  are  over,  for  I  am  determined  to  have  no  fc^Itloa 
rn  Biy  family  if  I  can  help  ii  ;  but  I  am  moft  pnzzlfd 
about  bread  of  zxv^  thing  j  ior  t/jai  we  cannot  do  without ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  the  bjker  may  be  full  offrtlit:ciyt, 
and  may  knead  it  into  the  bread  by  way  of  making  it 
heavier  ?  In  fhort,  gentlemen,  I  am  fu  fearful,  and 
doubtful  what  to  eat,  or  what  to  drink  ;  that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  And  then  I  am  fo  much  afraid  of  a 
juftice  oi peace  popping  his  head  into  my  houfe,  t6  fee 
what  he  can  fpy,  for  fear  he  fliould  inform  the  ftniniflc", 
what  we  had  for  dinner,  and  how  it  was  cooked,  and  \'o 
expofe  us  plain  country  gentlemen,  (who  have  ^c^e 
more  than  one  difli  and  a  puflding)  to  grent  men's  fcotn 
and  contempt;  for  we  ars  told  that  minifltrs  never  fit 

dowa 
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down,  but  to  four  or  five  courfcs,  and  as  many  fcore  ot 
their  particular  friends^  to  dine  with  thenn  ;  and  w« 
Tvould  not  wifli  them  to  know  of  our  nakednefs. 

Tdking  of  this,  firs,  the  World  of  Monday  laft  faj-s, 
*•  Thrs  day,  &Ir.  Dmda*  has  a  large  party  or  minijierial 
members  to  dine  with  him."— Pray,  fir,  what  are  rhefe 
mintflerial  members  I  know  no  more  or  th-:m  than  I  d<}  of 
Jtd:iioH  ;  and  am   afraid  I  fliall  be  forced  to  go  to  fchool 
I  again  to  learn  how  to  gtt  fafely  t  roug  •  life,  wirhout 
"  tbat  fdar  and  trembling  I  have  lately  had  of  the  perfecu- 
'tionof  a  1  roclamation  ;   and  beg  it  os  a  i^^vofr,  tHa^you 
%'tu\  give  nje  your  advice  on  aljthelc  head  ,  for*  at  pre- 
■^fcnt  I  am  vevy  uneafy.— -I  ani-afr»id  to  gato  church,  or 
-  any  other  ^«i/*c  place,  for  feaf  of  being  leen  in  a  crowd, 
.aod  fo  much  in  dread  of  being  fuppofcd  to  bli^long  to  the 
.JIumaae,  the  Conilitutional,  or  the  Royal  Sttciety,  or 
«Dy  other;  that  if  I  iee  three  of  mymoil  intiniAe  friends 
ftauding  together  in  jibe  ftrects,  I  £kip  -sfcy  tfiem  like  a 
lamplighter  tor  fear  I  fhould  be  faid  to  encourage  meet- 
ings.— la  fliort  I  fpeak  to  nobody  but  m  my.oivn  honle-^ 
^sujd  thcie^ — mums  the  werd — as  fcrub  fay-*4ii  theplay-*- 
•,*.*Some  fay  one  thing,  and  fome  another ;.  but  for  my 
.part,  I  won't  open  my  lips  till  ther^'«  a-pelice/'— ^I  treih- 
J)lc  to  look  into  the  neivipcpers  for-leir  cf  another  pro- 
cbmation ;  there  was  one  in  the  laft.night's  v.'hich  made 
my  I  eart  jump  ioia  my  mauth  aj  foon  as  I  faw  it,  but 
as  it  was  only  to  hinder  our  naval  officers  from  robbing 
our  neighbours  on  il^  high  feas,  otk  coU/weat  was  all  I 
had  on  that  account ;;  and  i  am  now  tolerably  got  over 
"y-Qiakiiig  fit,  only  my  hand  trembles  whenever  I  write 
duiaii,-^Ytzy  my  d^ar   gentlemen  let  me  bear  from 
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you  foon,  and  adminirter  a  word  of  comfort  and  infor- 
mation, if  you  pr^dibly  can,  to  your  very  humble  and 
fearful  lervt.  to  command. 
June  2y  i']<^2. 

MARMADUKE  MEANWELL. 

We  are  in  duty  bomul  to  apologize  to  Mr,  Meanwell,  for  not  giv- 
ing hisfavour  a  more  early  infei  tion — the  truth  i?,  it  was  unUickily 
miflaid  and  did  not  turn  up  till  fince  our  laft  number  went  to  pref-^. 
We  therefore  make  all  the  attonement  in  <iur  power  by  inferiing  it 

immediately;  and  beg  leave  to  afluie  Mr.  M tha*.  if  his  nerves 

have  recovered  their  tone  fuice  the  dread  he  was  thrown  into  by  the. 
procjamation,  we  (hall  be  glad  oij  all  occau  ns  hereafter  toliear 
frtim  him,  and  proniife  to  take  mire  care  of  hii  future  favours. 

Tbt  Editors,. 


ON  PRUSSIAN  ALLIANCES. 

JL  HE  wifdom  of  our  prefent  rulers  foon  after  the 
«onchifion  of  the  American  war,  was  employed  in  form- 
ing alliance?,  by  which  this  countiy  was  to  he  rcfcued 
from  the  danger  and  calamity  of  being  obliged  in  future 
to  con;end  alone  with  powerful  confederacies. 

In  the  progrefs  nf  this  bufinefs,  the  old  fyftem  of 

politics,  fo   long  purfued  in   England  was  abandoned, 

and  a  new  ordev  of  things  was  feen  to  ftart  up. 

Our 
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Our  termer  politicians  conliticied  Riifiia  and  Auftria 
as  tlie  powers  with  which  it  was  moU  advantsgeous-for 
us  to  be  conncdei^,  aiid  many   rcilons    might  be  urg^l 
to  prove  that  it  was  right, 

Riiffia,  an  immenfe  empire  without  m!im)5atlures, 
brdi'd  us  a  moft  advantageous  market  for  ours;  her 
terefts  in  no  cale  clalhed  wi^h  ihofe  of  England  ;  and  ~ 
therefore  we  might  the  more  fafely  enrich  her  by  pur- 
chaiing  fn  m  her  the  naval  ftoresfo  ueceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  oiir  maritime  ftrength,  as  the  riches  that  (he 
gained  by  us  were  not  like'yto  he  employed  againft  iis; 
which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  we  had  enriched 
Sweden,  whp,  for  a  great  feties  of  years^  was  the  ally,  . 
and  even  the  penlionerof  France^ 

The  power  of  Auftria  was  a  balance  for  that  x>f 
France;  and  therefore  it  was  always  defirable  that  we 
flioxild  have  it  on  our  fide.  Auflria,  from  the  extent  of 
her  dominion?,  mull  be  a  powerful  ally  to  us,  whilft 
"two  circumltances  would  always  prevent  her  from  being 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  this  country.  In  the  firft  place, 
having  no  navy  fliecould  net  attack  us ;  and  in  the  next, 
her  dominionstveing  ir.tcrieded  by  the fe  of  other  power?,, 
ilie  muft  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  us  for  t^pro-^ 
tedion  of  fome  pans  of  them. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  to  a  ftatefman  fcarching' 
for  ufeful  alliances  for  Great  Britain,  Ruflia  and  Auflria 
would  naturally  occur. 

It  has  foraetimcs  been  fig  gefled  that  our  Mini fters 
Kould  have  preferred  an  alliantc  with  thofe  two  powers  ; 
and  that  i^  would  have  been  effeded  b^d  they  found  a 

difpcGuoD 
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difpofition  towards  it  in  the  courts  of  Vienna' and  P6- 
lerfbuigh, , 

Miniilers  beft  know  how  true  this  is ;  -but  to   thofe 
who  are  not  behind  the  curtain,  it  muft  appear  ftiant'e, , 
that  the  way   to  procure  a  faithful  ally,  iff  to  make  hiia- 
break  an  alliance  in  -which  he  is  already  enwatrcd.  . 

This  was  actually  the -cafe  in  our  neg9ciations  with' 
Auftria  ;  fox  by  the  ti  eaty  of  Reicheobach,  we  con-pei- 
led  Leopold   II..  to  break  his  folemn  tngagecnents  with 
Ruffia,  and  leave .  her  to  fini{h   as  well  as.  flic  could,  ^ 
war  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  fljc  would   ne\^r  . 
have  undertaken  if  flic  had,  not  been  affutcd  of  the  csn- 
currence  andiupport  of  Auliria*  . 

This,  was  a  ilngular  mode  of  proceeding,  and  in  our 
opinion,  a  precedent  big  with  danger  to  alliances  in  ge- 
neral ;  as^it  (hewed  a  difpcfition  on  our  part  xsa%  to  pu- 
nifti  a  prince  for  a  breach  of  his  engagements,  but  to  force 
him  to  break  them.  What  reliance  can  in  future  be 
placed  upon  alliances,  we  u  ill  leave  to  men  of .  common 
lenfe  to  judge.. . 

,  .  Our  atten'pts  to  court  RuiKa  into,  a  renewal  of  hef 
^cmmercial  treaty  with  U5,.  were  rather  aukwardly 
.|nade  ;  and  though  authors  and  circumfiances  point  out 
Ruriia  as  the  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain,: we. have  ait 
this  moment  no  copnCiJjfeion  with  hex,  either  pcdrcicid  ««* 
commercial,  !mofe  than  fuch  as.  liibfiftt  bctween'-ftates 
bound  to  each  othcrouly  by  the  taw*. of  Iiationa«^  ■  .  '■ '^i' 
-ni'.};!.'/:,  bin.  ,'A\  .'cl  sPiIld/^ 
Having  thus  loft  or  renounced  connexions  with  Au« 
iktia  and  Ruffia,  our  Minifters  turned  tbek*  View  toW&ids 

'  HqUo^i  Poland  and  Pruffia,  -•^<^''  "'^'  *''J' 'f-i! 

><ii  9/!i  lo^  Jj^ 
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:  An  aliUiKe  with  Holland,  we  are  ready  t(>  actoU,  « 
at  all  times  defirable,  and  that  it  never  was  moit  lo  ti»;n 
at  the  moment  it  was  laft  farmed,  as  the  alcendcncy  of 
France  irf'thai  rcp-nblic  was  thereby  dettroyecf,'  ''" 

.,  n  -1  -■■■  i:  '-'  '-  ^  '•■    .      ''-'    "  oriw 

An  alliance  with  Poland   might  be  advant.ig'?ous  to 

i;5,  particularly   after  we  had   been  difappoiiucd  jo  our 

hopes  of  forming  one  with  Rullia.     But  if  this  was  a 

part  of  our  new  fyftem,  what  are  we  to  thin' ^  when  we 

Ut  it  at  this  mottieaifo  unaccountabiy  aban<ioned  ?;  .•  A 

"  rolaa^/Slfirh  w^bmit  was  Kirt'of  our  Mi  :":  r'd 
Tyftcfn  to  be  connected,  and  in  whofi  frienUiTi'.p  \yt  were, 
according  to  the  avowal  of  Lord  Thurlo'.v,  in  the  Hou^ 
oif  Lords,  to  find  an  equivalent  for  our  breach  with  Ruf- 
":  \ — unfortunate  Poland  is  now  given  up  by  thofe  upon 
vHom  ihe  depended  for  fapport,  and  is  over-ain  by  a 
^'A;er  w^fe  anger  we  have  provukcd. 

'  Here  then,  a  great  part  cf  our  fanaous  fyftem  is  4^- 
■ftroyH,  and  Poland  will  long  havctj  regret  that  fhe  put 
faich  in  thofe  w'ho  defen  her  in  the  moment  of  need. 

It  is  impoiSble  for  us  to  tell  whether  onr  MiniUcrs 
h^d  ctitercd  »ftt«  any  engagemei^te  to  aifift  Poland  j  biit 
If  ihey  had  not,  they  ought  to  have  done  it,  and  ougiit 
fti'.l,  if  t!i€  fyftem  of  alliances  laid  down  by  us,  is  worth 
prefcrving  or  purfuing  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
i'ulcs  become  vallals  or  6ibje£l»  to  RuJlia,  «e  rauft  find 
out  fome  new  fyftera  of  aHiance^  for  by  fuch  an  event 
our  former  one  will  be  dcfboyetl ;:  for  Pru:fia  and  HoU. 
land  joined  with  u?,  will  not  be- a  proper  match  for 
Rndia,  Poland^  and  Auftria. 

A»  alUance  with  PrulEa,   contrary:  perlv*ps  to  ^ 
dii^ates  of  found  policy,  was  thought  a  OiiHi-'icnt  cqiiiyi.- * 
lent  for  the  lofs  of  Rudia  and  Auftri.i. 

Bufc 
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But  after  all,  are  we  fiire  ot  Pruffia  ?  Can  we  de- 
pend upon  that  power  for  the  alliihncc  itipulated  by- 
treaty  ?  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  ;  and 
that  Frederic  William  xvill  have  too  much  honour  not  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  with  us. 

But  mtlons  ought  to  look  for  better  feciir'ty  than  fhe^ 
mere  perfonal  honour  of  any  individual  however  exalttd.' 
And  there  are  circumftances  in  the  conduft  of  that  mo- 
narch towards   other    r:ates,   which  mayvveil  create  uir, 
•afinefs  in  our  bofoms. 

It  is  evidetit  that  betVv^ecn  this  ally  of  Great  Britain,, 
and  Rufii.i,  and  Aoftria*  v.  ho  are  not  hor  allies,  there 
is  a  very  good  tmdcrridr.ding ;,,  and  that  Frederick  Wil- 
Ham  "has  refolved  to  give  up  to  her  fate  that  very  Poland, 
an  alliance  with  whom  lormed  part  of  our  new  poUtival. 
fyilem.  Whether  in  thus  abandoning  her  he  ads  cor.fif- 
tently  with  his  engagement?,  we  will  not  veniu;e  to  dete:- 
minej  bi:t we  vfill  lay  thole  engngements  bcfcie  'A.u 
public,,  who  will  dccide.for  themfelves. 

The  6tli  Ai  tide  of  the  treaty  of  defenlive  alliance  be* 
tt*e?n^Folfttid'and  J?ruiTi»,  rAtiaed  ApiU"  23,  1750,  is  as* 
^UovTS  : . 

Aii.TlcLE.6.  If  any  foreign  power  fliall,  by  virtue 
of  any  preceding  r.ds  or  flipulatirju?,  or  any  intcrpreta- 
•  tion  of  (hem,  affume  ^le  rights  of  interfering  in  the  in*, 
ttrnal  nfiairs  rf  the  Republic  ofPi/land,  or  its  indcpcn-^ 
dtaceatany  tinie,  or  in  any.maoner,  his  Majefty  tfcei 
King  of 'Pnillia  will  firft  emp'oy  his  grod  offices  to  pre- 
vent hoftilitics  arifing  out,  of  fiich  a  prctenlion  ;  but  if  all 
bis  good  ofhccs  fliould  fiil  of  eftcd,  and  the  hoftilities 
a^Vpft  Folaad  fl;ouId  be.  the  confeqiience,  hi.5   Majefty, 

•     the 
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'''  "  King  of  Pruilia,  conGderieg  this  as  a  cafe  fallino' 
•pg  the  rjeaningof  the  alliance,  will  affiil  the Rt  pub- 
lic '.ccording  to  the  tenor  of  the  6tli  Article  of  the  pre- 
fent  treaty.  By  tiie  fourth  Article  the  numbei  of  troops 
.tobefurnifbed  as  auxiliaries  was  liipulated. 

K*«;,The  king  of  Poland  finding  himfelf  attacked  by  Pruf* 
fia,  called  upon  his  Pruffian  Majcfiy  in  a  Ittter,  dated, 
the  3ii.L  May  laft,  for  the  perforiiaance  of  his  engaget 
menis,  and  ihe  ftipulated  luccours. 

To  this  letter  he  received  an  anf^er  dated  June  S, 
1 792,  from  which  the  foilowirig  is  an  extiad  ; 

'     **  T^haterer  ht  the  f;  ■  t  I  havefworn  to  your 

I  **  roaiePiy,  and  the  inrer.  ic  ti '.:  i  rake  iri  every  thing  thnt 

'  '^'concerns  you,  you  will  yourfcU  believe  that  the  ftate  of 

:hings  being  entirely  changed  finpe  the  alliance,  that's 

coDtraCled  with    he  Republic,  and   that  the   prefent 

**  coniuncture,  Irought  on  ly  the  Covflltuticr.^  of  the  3d  •/ 

*•  May^  1791 — p'fteriOT  to  my  treaty,  not  bting  appli- 

"  cabl-  to  the  engagements  therein  (lipulated,  it  doe« 

**  not  belong  to  me  to  reGft  the  attack  made  on  your  Ma- 

**jeflv,  if  the  intentioiis   of  the  patriotic   party  are  {till 

•*  the  fame,  aiv^if  they  perfift  in  their  defire  of  maintain- 

"  ing  thsir  own  work ;  but  if^  retracing  their  fteps,  they 

'•fli^U  coiifider  the  difficulties   that   ate   riCng  on  all 

fries  I  fnall  be   ready  to  concert  m^afures  with  her 

Mijefty  the  Emprefs   of  KuiHa,  and  to  explain  niyfelf 

attre  faxne  tiirie  with  the  court  jof  Vienna,  to  fiiive 

'•  to -reconcile  the"  different  interefts,  and  to   a_gret  iix 

"  meafurer'Tcaipableof-reftQ^fingthe  traaquillity  of  Po- 

j«!and.'*'     '■  "  ' 

TheP.ufTian  VvAV\^\.Qt  affaioA  Poland  has  told  the 
ifcrld,  that  ic  was  by  virtue  of  piecediog  ads  or  ftlpu- 
^'  lations 
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lations,  that  the  Eir.prefs  affnmcd  a  right  of  interfciinj 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland  :  this  mrei-fereiice,  there 
fore,  to  men  of  ordinary  underftanding  muft  appear  t( 
be  precifely  the  ca/ut  fceJerit ;  but  to  the  cafuifts  of  Ber 
lin,  it  appears  to  be  no  fijch  thing.  The  new  confliru 
tion  is  ftated  to  make  a  new  cafe,  not  forcfeen  or  prO' 
vided  for  in  the  treaty^  biit  whilft  the  king  and  the  diei 
were  engnged  ia  terming  and  eihiblifiiing  it,  the  king  ol 
Praflia  does  not  appear  to  have  given  them  the  fmallefl 
intimation,  ^at  the  change  of  conftitution  in  Poland, 
woxjld  releale  liim  from  the  engagements  to  which  he 
Was  pledged  by  his  treaty. 

The  Treaty  fpccifically  denied  the  right  of  any  fo- 
reign power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland, 
by  virtue  of  any  preceding  a£ts  or  ftipulations. 

But  the  Piufliiin  Monarch**  letter  abore  quoted,  ad- 
mit'S  the  right  of  RufBa  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afFairsj 
of  Po-and,  by  faying,  that  the  change  of  the  internal! 
conftitution  of  the  coxintry  has  produced  the  attack  fromj 
the  Emprcfs,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  his  tiesty  to| 
reiifl  it.  f 

This  is  the  precife  ftatc  of  the  cafe  between  Prnlna|: 
and  Poland.  The  people  of  England  will  therefore|: 
judg"*  whether  there  appears  in  it  anything  like  a  breach!^ 
of  treaty,  and  on  which  fide  it  is  to  be  found.  | 

We  have  a  deeper  intereft  in  this  bufinefs  than  th 
public  may  at  firft  perceive.     Our  roiniflers  have  fm^lei    ' 
out  the   King  of  PrulTia  for  an  ally,  becaufe,  they  nc    ( 
doubt,  had  as  high  an  opinion  of  his  fidelity  to  his  en 
ga^entients,  as  of  his  power.    What  might  be  our  fitua 
tion,  if  m  the  moment  of  danger  we  (hould  receive 
not  the  ftipuiated  fuccours  but  fuch  a  letter  ae  the  above 
Ltt  us  hope  that  fuch  a  moment  may  never  be  couple 
with  fuch  a  declaration* 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT, 

Gentlcmittf 

V'V  HILE  every  feeling  roin:l  has  lamented  the 

'  "rages  of  the  Pirifianm^b.  ih^  hirel^a^s  of  ariil'Kr-HTV, 

■■■c  indiiftrioi:fly  heightened  the  hoiio.s  of  the  origin??, 

■    by  :he  molt  impuderK  exaggeratons.     The   ■.  mifte  lal 

Dapeis  hive  beco  il>.ed  wid»  tales,  whi  h  could  on'y 

pole  on  the  moft  fupine  creduiity,  and  every  ep'thet 

or  venoaious  abufc  has  been  1  j villi. -.1  on  the  F^ea-h  tcgif^ 

'   !r!t  ire,  as  the  abetto  s  of  tncir  languiaary  c.  iraes»  VVun« 

t  caliimninting  their  n^-igabou  s,  (bis  deipcratc  f  tdioa 

would  find  it  labour  fulHctent  for  their  ableft  advocates, 

I   to  vindicate  tUemie'ves.  -  Inftead  of  circu'acing   falfe- 

o  s.  vvhicli  carry   »  irh  th.-m  ao  a'ttiJote  io  their  cwa 

urdiry,  their  oyvn  ciiara^ter  recjuircs  theiti  ti>  correA 

error  (ir  indeed  it  be  an  error;  which  ircrtrtf  univeriai 

'jngthe  refit  (Iiliog  part  of  theuatuw.    BttOr^  the\'  goo* 

>iin  with  luch  ex  rem.  Icveiity,  thef;;  ifreguUir  cfliurtft 

of  deij»er.»tc  patii  :tilr.^  let  them  evince  to  ac  sc^tififig 

world  that  tbcy  h^ve  never  tried  thii  fiofv^  dan^roo^ 

♦eap<<n  to  ravage  the  pofiefEiais.  of  rd'|>e^able  r.nd  un« 

.   cffeading  ciiizcns^  to  demolifli  witU  goih.c  barbaritr,  the 
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fanflnary  of  literature  and  fcience,  and  finally  to  exile 
if  not  dcftroy,  a  man  whom  chriftianity  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  philofophy  calls  her  own.  If  they  dif- 
pair  to  refute  this  charge,  let  them  attempt  another  of 
more  recent  date.  The  public  will  afcribe  the  mob 
which  threatened  Dr.  Maxwell,  to  that  fame  faiftion 
vhich  lighted  the  flames  of  Biimirgham,  ro  that  faftion, 
whi:h  while  inveighing  againll  anarchy,  are  the  firft  to 
introduce  it,  and  who  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cow- 
ardice, one  moment  extol  the  bleflings  of  law,  and  in 
the  next  private'y  irritate  a  poor  dtluded  rabble  to 
violate  its  moft  facred  injunftions,  and  brave  its  fevereft 
vengeance. 

Events  like  thefe  make  me  blufli  for  my  country, 
Patriotifm  is  profcribed  in  England.  Would  you  fecui-e 
your  lives  and  property  from  faA^age  \  iolence  ?  beware 
hovv  you  perf<  rm  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  that  frt^e-^* 
dom  of  thought  fo  glorious  to  our  nature,  cannot  be 
indulged  with  fafety.  Should  an  honeft  zeal  for  public 
liappinefs  prbmpt  }cu  to  examine  our  public  inftitu- 
ttons  ;  not  even  the  f?A  red  voice  of  law  (hail  fare  you. 
Should  you  date  to  piy  into  the  polluted  recefli^s  of  ilale- 
craft  and  pritftcraft,  you  flinll  be  hunted  by  the  raven- 
dts  bloodhounds  of  tyranny  and  fanaticifmV 

Thi:s  may  ■  our  enemies  gratify  their  malicci — but 

thus'  (liall  they  rfever  trivimph.     Whst  are  the   feeble 

^B«»t#"tjf!  perfecuti6n';,  to-the  unceafing  and   refiftlefs 

efleigies   of  truth.     Chriftianity  has  overthrown  their 

aUSrs,  which  once  flowed  with  chtiftinn  blood;  and  in 

rtie  fliir.es  which  popery  once  lighted  for  the  proteftanti, 

has  pt>pery  itfelf  been  confuiTied.     JNor  let  the  friends 

of  freedom  be  difmayed  at  thcfe  druggies,  whic^  arc  but 

-the  conwlfion*  of  expiring  defpotifm.    Pur  .enemies 

>'  ..  ,•'.'.•<     »  »'  i\  ,  have  , 

,  _  ,  ;  .oi^-  -led  V.'  t^atiJi lU  T ; . .  \:C 
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have  fled  fron  the  field  of  corttroverfy ;  they  dare  not 
appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  reafoa.  The  victory  is  ours— 
what  c:in  avail  the  fury  of  aa  ariftocraiic  cab-d,  agaia^ 
the  caiife  of  Freedom,  whi-.h  is  the  caufe  of  man  :  their 
lilliputi-^n  etForts  cannot  bind  down  the  great  ftrength  of 
a  nation  one  moment,  after  it  has  refolved  for  Liberty, 
and  it  w:7i  refolve  fo  foon  as  its  mind  is  once  opened  la 
its  glorious  effsits  ;  nor  can  craft  or  violence  prevent  itjj 
I  feeing  them,  for  they  cannot  quench  the  light  of  reafoa 
— :hey  cannot. chain  down  the  reftleflbefs  of  enquiry,. 

What   mighty-  fei-vrce  to  their  caufe,   have   th'^'y 
atchieVvid  in  thjir  outrage  upon   Dr.   Maxr.ell  ?    To  a 
!  contempt  of  the  abfurdity  of  th^nr  p;iacipies  th;:y  ha^-c 
i  provoked  an   abhorrence  of  th'^ir  mode   of  defcndir.:^^ 
them.     The  meeting  it   is  true  was  preventeJ,  hut  iic>t 
I  fo  tht  object  for  which  it  was  Convene  J,    A  fubfci  iptio;i 
j  tofnpp^rt  the  patriotic  Arras  of  France,  has  neverthe- 
I  leis  begun  andi?  na.v  proceediag,  and  never  farelvhsd 
'  benevolence  a  nobler  object,  an  o'jjeift  more  worthy  or 
I  B  itons.     Our  own   freedom   has   not  been  purchafed 
i  without  b'ood — many  aa   honoured   n\me  adorns  our 
i  Annali?,    who  have    devoted   themfelvcs   to   deetb,  thar 
I  their  countrymen  might  live  to  freedom.    Tiie  patriotic 
j  vengeance  of  Britons  has  been  terrible  to  defpots.     If 
then  happily  we  have  reached  the  land,  while  France 
iiill  llruggles  with  the   waves— O  !  let  us  not  refufe  to- 
jftretch  forth  our  hand  to  aid  her — O  I  let  not  mv  coun- 
trymen {urvey  without  emotion,  thofe  heroes  whom  we 
,hav€  taught  to  fpum  their  chains  j  who  amid  the  teui 
;  menaces  of  tyraany  dare  refolve  they  will  not  be  (laves, 

!  while  in  this  glorious  caufe,  they 
*'  Bare  their  boU  breail  and  pour  their  gea'r  >ui  b'.ood." 
S<L-ely  Britons,  whofe  gloiy  isthsir  love  of  freedom,  majr 

laaific$ 
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facrifice  a  few  luxuries,  in  order  to  yield  them  Sup- 
port. If  we  huve  the  fouls  of  freemen,  we  cannot 
tamely  view  the  rights  of  a  valiant  nation  trampled  un- 
der foot,  hy  a  band  of  fangnina-y  defpots.  If  we  have 
the  common  fympathy  of  men,  we  cannot  (without  ftriv- 
jng  to  proteft)  behold  that  hoft  of  miferies  which  gather 
round  them — No,  let  us  then  atone  for  our  erinties 
agair.ft  America,  by  taking  to  our  bofom  the  infant  Li- 
berties of  France. 

H. 
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Continued  from  page  103. 

X  HE  fecond  alterr.tion  is,  that  at  the  refVoration 
of  the  elective  rights  of  the  people;  the  titles  to  their 
fledion,  in  the  diff>;reut  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
ports,  became  various  from  a  variety  of  circumftances 
they  found  ihcm  felves  in  at  that  time,  which  unhappily, 
reduced  the  number  of  deftors;  one  of  the  greateft  mis- 
fortunes that  can  befal  a  ftate  formed  upon  the  commoa 
rights  of  mankind.  The  city  of  Weflminfter  in  parti- 
ticular,  and  all  others  of  the  fame  nature  flill  retain  the 
true  conftitutional  right  of  election  ;  where  every  rcfi- 
dent  inhabitant,  that  pays  his  fliot  and  bears  his  lot^  is 
iutitled  to  his  eleftion  ;  and  all  others  are  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  liberty  of  the  conflitution  of  this  country, 
as  ihey  cxpofe  the  elcftors  to  many  corrupt  praaices. 

AS 
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As  long  as  ths  foreiga  trade  of  this  nation  was  coa- 
fincd  to  the  natsfal  productions  of  the  earth  ;  fo  lonjj 
the  we'lern  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  the  coun- 
ty of  Cornwall,  would  be  the  moft  rxh,  flourifLiag, 
-  and  populous  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  becaufe  ofthe  valu- 
able produftions  of  their  mines,  and  particula'-I  -  their 
tin  ;  for  which  thev  had  a  foreign  trade  as  ancient  a?  the 
flodriftiing  ftkte  of  the  titifes  of  Tyrr  and  Sid  n,  tvhtch 
ufed  to  import  tin  from  Cornwall.  This  we  take  tt>  be 
the  reifon  vrhy  we  find  mere  ancient  boroughs  in  that 
county  than  in  any  other.  Bat  ao'v  that  tr^de  hath  ex- 
tended itfelf  into  many  branches  of  commerce,  by  our 
manufithirer,  and  other  articles  of  exports ;  the  people 
of  Comvrall  have  loft  their  fuperioiity  in  numbers.  So 
that  there  is  now  an  amazing  difproportioa  between  the 
number  of  their  reprefentatives  and  ele^lor-s,  when  com- 
p-ired  with  any  other  county  in  England  :  whica  has  re- 
duced their  boroughs,  and  others  in  the  iike  circum- 
ftanc^s,  to  the  ignominious  reflection  of  being  me  rot- 
ten pa  It  of  our  coo^titutioa. 

All  towns  are  fubjea  to  decay  by  time,  ahd~i?hange 
of  tnings  ;  fach  as  war,  an  J  particularly  by  tride; 
wtiich  la!'  a  p  tfingly  moves  the  inhabitants  from  one 
part  of  the  cc  -infy  to  another.  By  wh^ch means,  many 
of  oar  old  baroughs  are  al mod"  c'cferted  by  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  are  fallen  r  ruin.  Some  of  then^  can 
fcarcely  be  called  a  v...„.,.  ,  and  others  are  become  the 
'privue  pfope-rty  of  one  family^  M^ho  now  nominate  per- 

^  haps  cuo  members- to  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
.^l!  fuch  nomhiatioH^htc   ehaion,  and  a  full  and  ade- 

^  iiuate  reprcfentationof /^i-^ftf^^/^of  that  borough,  amounl- 
*  ifig  m  n    -  -  -  -  ^es  b  ieycral  thoufands, 
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Thus  the  eleifiive  power  of  the  people  hath  ivith  the- 
boroughs  been  falling  into  decay,  while  many  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  fome  parrs  t>f  the  open  country,  that  ufed  to 
compofe  our  i-ural  ti things,  have  rifen  merely  by  trade 
into  great  opulence  and  magnitude;  fuch  as  Birming- 
ham, IManchefter,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hali- 
fax, and  many  others.  From  all  thefe  concurring  can 
fes,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  man  in  five  thoufand,  who 
is  now  reprefented  in  parliament,  by  a  member  of  his, 
own  eleftion. 

But,  befides  the  feveral  caufes  immediately  above- 
enumerated  for  the  purpofe  of  fliewing  how  greatly  the 
ele£tive  power  of  the  people  has  fallen  into  decay,  it  i» 
necefl^ary  here  to  obferve  the  violent  and  unjuft  curtail* 
ment  it  received  by  the  (latute  of  8^  of  Hen,  6.  c.  7. 
commonly  called  the  difquahfying  a(ft  y  by  which  the 
ele6lors  for  meaibers  to  ierve  in  parliament  as  reprefen- 
tatives  for  counties,  were  reftri£ted  and  confined  to  fuch 
only  as  had  foity  fliilling*  a  year  freehold  land  in  the 
county,  by  which  means  hundreds  in  every  county,  and 
in  fome  particular  counties,  thoufandi  were  disfranchifed 
of  their  moft  valuable  and  important  right  of  fufftage, 
for  no  other  reafon  whatfoever  but  the  mere  arbitrary 
will  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  thus  illegally  deprived  and 
robbed  of  thtir  choice  of  rrprefentatives,  who  were  to 
bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  ;  and  in  this  ftate  of  curtailment  and  deprivation 
we  continue  to  the  prefent  moment. 

Religion  hath  always  had  a  great  influence  in  our 
political  difputes;  and  therefore  we  may  remark,  that 
after  the  appearance  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  promulgation 
of  his  doftrines,  religion  began  to  take  a  new  face; 
and  many  converts  appeared  in  England,  who  zealoufly 

defended 
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defended  the  do^rines  of  Wickliffe,  againit  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  though  the  church  found  means  to  divert 
the  blow,  at  that  time,  yet  his  works  helped  greatly  tn 
prepare  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  the  doctrines  ot 
Luihcr  and  Calvjo  j  who  gave  the  firft  fatal  ftroke  to  the 
papal  authority,  and  introduced  the  refcrnKitio*  ia 
England. 

Henr)'  the  Eighth,  cithoaitany  deGgn  of  alteiiog the 
eUabliflied  religion,  etFeifhially  deftroyed  ths  papal  au- 
thority, by  ieizing  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  religi- 
ous houfes ;  which  are  •  rejjorted  to  have  amounted  to 
one  quarter  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  Thefe  the, 
k:ng  gave,  and  fold^  ta  his  nobility  and  gentry ;  fo  tha: 
they  foon  became  divided  amnngfl  the  people.  And 
many  are  of  opinion,  this- diffu fed  property  operated 
greatly  in  f  lYour  of  the  Commons,  in  the  great  conreft 
between  the  elecTive  power  of  the  people  and  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  ;  which  happened  in  the  rei<m  of 
Charles  the  firft.  And.  at  the  (arx^e  tiir»c,  he  cut  off  the 
Pope's  fuprejTucy  ;  and  his  power  of  nomination  to  fuch 
beoifics?,  as  gave  the  polTeiTors  a  feat  in  the  Koufc  of 
L(»rds,  and  veiled  that  power  in  the  crown.  Thus  the- 
Pontilf  of  Rome,  loft  his  inflaeoce  upon  the  legiflative 
authority  of  England. 

Thefe  general  refleclions  on  the  hiftcry  of  events 
which  adeftcd  our  conftitution  dunng  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  Cm  which  various  attempts  were 
made  to  overthrow  the  elective  power  of  the  people*  as 
well  as  in  the  reign  of  feveral  of  the  Incceeding  kings 
(a  fatal  example  of  which  we  have  fiiewn  efte«5uaily  to 
have  taken  place  io  the  8.  Hen.  6.)  (hall  ferve  for  the 
prefent ;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  firll  and  his  fucceilbrs  j  l?y  whici^  we  *i^ 
more  immediately  affedted.. 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION,. 

BOSSINEY,  ALIAS  TINTAGEL,  CORNWALL; 

Political  CharoBer.'T-  J.  HE  burgefies  or  ficemen 
are  the  eleftors  iti  this  borough.  Mr.  Crewe's  bill  dif- 
mialified  all  the  eleven  voters,  who  happened  to  be  then 
revenue  officers,  except  one,  wht  being  of  fuch  lingular 
importance  as  aftnally  to  have  fent  a  member  for  this 
town  to  parhament  in  1784,  demands  that  his  nrsme 
ftiould  be  known  to  have  been  Arthur  li'adc.  Three 
or  four  more  have  been  fince  added  to  afiift  this  folitary 
eleflive  individyai  in  the  arduous  talk  of  membcr-mak- 
ino-.  Thefe  were  added  under  the  dire6lion  of  the  Eari, 
af  Bute,  and  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe^  who  pof- 
lefs  the  patronage  of  this  borough.  It  is  not  however 
certain  that  tlie  intereft  of  thefe  noblemen  is  fecure. 
Certain  individuals  claiming  a  ri^ht  to  be  admitted  tc 
the  frafichii'e  of  borough  men  or  freemen,  under  the 
charter,  feem  to  threaten  an  oppoiition  ;  and  the  Ute  j 
amendmeiu  to  the  Grenvilie  Act,  which  opened  a  new- 
avenue  10  the  invcfligation  of  borough-right,  may  induce 
fdme  parliamentary  adventurer  to  rifque  a  tiial  upon 
.tlii»  claim. 

Ancient  rtprefentation. — Tliis  town  never  fent  to  par- 
liament luitil  the  jdi  Edv/avd  6th— was  made  a  borough 

by 
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by  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III. 
Altho'jgh  it  has  a  titular  maysir  and  burgellcs,  it  was 
never  incorporated. 

Right  of  EltB'toH. — All  who  have  free  land  in  the  bo- 
rough, and  live  in  ths  parifli,  are  dre.r.eJ  freemen^  and 
-  have  votes  at  the  elei^ions  of  members  and  magiltrates. 

Kumhcr  of  votes. — As  this  Ts  a  mere  hamlet  of  only 
about  20  hcufes,  in  the  parilh  ol  riiitagel,  the  number 
of  votes  have  feldom  reached  to  the  number  of  dwellingi. 
At  this  prcfent  time,  they  are  faid  to  be  not  above  four 
or  five. 

Rtturni*^  Officer, — ^Tlie  mayor. 

Patrons, — Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  the  Earl 
of  Bute. 

LESTWITHIEL. 

Ptthlic  charaSltr, — The  mode  of  eledion  in  this  bo- 
rough, is  fuch  as  dupes  the  electors  out  of  privileges  with 
which  their  reprefentative  charter  affetls  to  invert  them  j 
for  the  feventeen  Common  Council,  who  have  a  right  of 
voting,  being  annually  chofen  by  the  feven  Aldermen, 
are  Aire  to  be  fuch  as  will  conform  to  the  difVates  of 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  appointed.  Thus,  liuiiiing  the 
.right  of  this  election  in  this  manner,  feems  as  if  it  were 
done  to  exc.te  the  contempt  of  the  electors  thtmfelves 
againft  their  own  franchifes.  To  be  vefled  with  power 
without  a  will,  is  as  great  an  infult  to  the  undei'ftanding, 
as  it  is  an  injury  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  :  nothing 
can  more  eflfeiflually  tend  to  induce  the  people  to  aban- 
don even  their  claims  to  the  firtl  privileges  of  nature  and 
lociety,  with  difguil.     The  king  to  appoint  fevea  men, 

who 
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whb  were  to  nominat;  ftventeen  others,  to  choofe  tv?dr 
reprefcntatives  of  the  people;  or  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
to  appoint  two  Eiizor?,  who  were  to  nominate  twenty- 
two  others,  to  exercife  the  fame  power;  is  fuch  a  bur-' 
lefque  on  reprefentation,  as  feems  only  intended  to*^ 
laugh  mankind  out  of  the  rights  they  migh:  otherwife 
too  lerioully  endeavour  to  claim.  ,   -^^j 

R'lgbt  of  eliHlon. — Dec.  20th,  1769.  i?(/i/w^,  That 
the  right  of  eleding  Bargeflcs  to  ferve  in  faih.  ment  for 
the  Borough  of  Leilwithiel,  in  the  county  of  Corriwall, 
is  in  the  Miyor  and  fix  capitd  Burgefles,  together  with 
feventeen  ailillants  annually  chofen  and  who  liad  a  right 
to  vote  at  the  preceding  eledion  of  Mayor, 

Numher  o/vtf/^r.— Twenty -four. 

Returning  officer, — The  mayor. 

Ratron^ — Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOX.. 

Gfnt/ctie'r, 


T. 


HE  follov.r4ng  extra<5Vs  from  an  exceHent  little 
work  publiflied  about  ttn  years  fince  by  Granville 
Sharpe,  Efq.  inriiled  "  Tlie  Claims  of  the  people  oF- 
"  England'*,  may  convince  the  good  people  of  this  coun- 
try, that  to  attempt:  a  Refoimin  Parliament,  is  not  to- 
iamfivate^  but  to  reniex'c  iMnovatlon, 
Yours, 

A. WATCHMAN. 

AN. 
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AN  abftrad  of  ihe  Claims  of  the  people  of 'Eng- 
lan:^,  and  of  the  con"flitutional  means  of  redrcffing  pub- 
lic grievances,  vri'hout  innovation. 

Claim  I  ft. — That  neither  the  Prhvy  Counrily  nor 
fti.ret  Cabinet  for  ilate  affairs,  ought  to  be  efficient  Kvitb- 
tut  rcfponjihility^ 

Remedy. — ^Revive  the  following  claufe*  o{  the  a3 
tfftll  tment  by  rxhlch  the  prefent  Royal  FarrAly  fucceedtd  to 
the  cro>u.i  of  :l:fe  realms.  "  That  all  matters  and  things 
*•  relaxing  to  the  well  government  of  this  kingdom, 
•*  whi^h  are  properly  cogniz;ible  in  Ae  privy  Council  by 
**  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  this  realm  ftiall  be  tranfafled 
"  there,  and  all  ihe  refdutions  taken  thcieupon  ftiall  be 
**■  figned  by  fuch  of  the  privy  council  as  fliall  advife  and 
**  coftfeM  to  the  fame.** 

Claim  2nd.— That  all  undue  influence  of  the  €ro-v:H^ 
[•Bj^kt  to  be  totally  excluded  from  parliament,  and  that 
X'^treafurf  ieachy  or  any  other  bench  of  placemen^  in  thi 
JHonfe  of  Co.nraons,  (unlefs  du'y  reftrained  from  the 
Iprivilegc  of  voting)  is  an  aeomination!  utterly  re- 
nigaaat  to  all  jnil  ideas  of  n  free  uKinfue/tced pirl'iatnent, 

Rewedy.— Revive  a  claufe  in  the  above  mentioned 

iftof  Settlement:  "  That  no  jjerfon  who  has   an  office 

'  or  ph.ce  of  p  rofit  under   the  King,  or  receives  a  pen- 

•'  fion  firorn  the  cri-vn.  Ih^ll  be  capable  of  ferviog  as  a 

m^-nber  in  the  Hotife  of  Commons.** 

^  ClaiT)  3d.    That  the  laws  of  Eagland  are  the  birth' 

rVl'/jf^of  tRe  people  there-if;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the 

L*  pfcople  are  robbed  of  th it  birthright  by   an  iinconflitu- 

Uonal  exciuSon  frori>  any  (hare  in  the  legiflature ;  fo  that 

laws,  (the  moft  valuable  property  to  every  man) 

majr 

*    VAs  and  the  fcllrwing 'cfeufe  qQoled'frcm  ibe  afl  of  fealp* 

were    re;>ealcd  a  few  Vtars  aftemanls  in    ibe  4lh  j«ar  of 
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may  be  changed,  fufpended  or  repealed,  without  their 
a^ent. 

Remedy. — ^Repeal  the  infiimous  ftatiite  of  8th  Hen.  6, 
e.  7.  whereby  the  good  people  in  general  on  fal/e  pre- 
tences were  rubbed  of  their  Birth-right. 

Claim  4th. — That   the    rcprefentat'ion   0/  the  p*opk^ 

ought  to  be  rendered  equal- 
Remedy. — Refer  the  enoiTnous   difproportion  o^  di- 

/lfy«//«g' power,  now  enjoyed  b) /;;;«// boroughf,   to  the    ;. 

decilion  of  the   county  courts^   accordmg  to  anci^t^pre*    1 

cedents  '  ■ 

Claim  5th. — R^eftore  the  ancient  ufage  of  renewing  | 
the  reprefetitation  by  a  general  tle£lion  et'eryJeffioHt  as  the  3 
moft  elfentiul  claim  of  all  others  for  the  welfaie  of  the  j 
kingdoo}. 

Remedy. — Repeal  the  a<Sl;s  for  tn'emtial  and/rpterift/al  , 
parliaments;  and  then  nf  courle  the  Itaiute  of  4.  Ed.  3,  ; 
c.  14.  will  recovei  its  original  tffi  acy,  and  muft^bc  con* 
il.cued  agreeable  to  the  ufage  of  the  times  when  it  wa«  ; 
deemed    fully   effedual  ;  which  may  be   afcertained  by  ■ 
the  evidence  oi  cle^ion  wr/Vj  having  b  en  rlluei  general- 
ly •' every  year  once,'*  and  frequi  ntly    "more  oitcn:** 
fo  that  the  ancient  ufage — ftffiond  elecli-.ns,   is  an  un- 
^ueftionable  right  and  claim  of  the  peojile. 

By  thefe  approved  and  /riW means,  parliam  nt  would 
be  tendeied  ijdcpcndent,  and  an  effectual  bai  |7flt  to 
that  infamous  traffic,  (for  the  pu!|;oiesof  pnvaie  inte* 
reft)  i«  thofe  boroughs,  which  are  now  commonly 
efteemed  a  n^ere  pecuniarv  pio,  erty,  and  as  fuoU  havfifl 
been  in  many  iniianccs,  either  notonoiifly  houghtl 
and  fold,  or  eUe  holdeu  itl  the  dtfpoial  of  lingle  inr<ivi-j^ 
duals,  Peers  an' others,  for  (hedangeioirs  purpofeof  eU' 
hancing  their  own  peilonal  conlequente  !  An  irvAuenM 
difgracfful  ro  the  Ration,  ruinous  in  its  cnnif^ucllCCJ| j 
and  wluch  requires  a  l^ctdy  and  effediMl  fefornu 
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ADDRESS 


UnrtprtfenUd  Manufailunng  jCowns, 

FKIEVDS    AND    COUHTKYMEN',  *< 

PERMIT  rac,  with  the  affe<5Uon  that  every 
man  ought  to  bear  towards  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  with  the  anxiety  that  every  citizen  ought  to 
feel  for  his  country,  to  fubmit  to  your  confidera- 
tion  the  following  reafons,  why,  m  my  humble 
opinion,  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  now  in  agita- 
tion, ought  not  to  be  re^^arded  by  you  with  indif-  ; 
ference : 

It  ICiAie 

.Vp.  xviii.  r«/*  2    N 
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1.  Being  Aibjecft  to  the  legiflation  of  perfons 
%vhom  other  men  have  placed  over  you,  it  is  evident 
that  you  are  denied  that  which  is  the  birth-right  of 
every  Englifliman,  and  without  which  he  is  not  a 
free  man,  viz.  a  (hare  in  the  making  of  thofe  laws 
which  have  power  over  your  properties,  your  fa- 
milies, your  lives,  and  liberties. 

2.  Being  very  deeply  interefted  in  trade,  not 
oidy  at  home,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  you 
ought  to  have  in  Parliament  deputies  well  inform- 
ed on  the  fubjecl  of  commerce  in  all  its  branches, 
but  more  particularly  acquainted  with  that  which 
you  in  an  efpecial  manner  commit  to  their  guar- 
dianship, as  your  immediate  reprefentatives.  It  is 
not  otherwife  pofTible  that  your  intcrefts  fhould  be 
properly  attended  to. 

3.  Should  you  not  join  the  public-fpirited  towns 
and  counties  who  may  petition  for  a  reform  in 
the  national  reprefentation,  there  is  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  will  be  but  very  imperfe6lly  amend- 
ed. And  if  the  amendment  fall  any  thing  fhort  of 
making  Pafliament  independent  of  the  Crown,  per- 
haps the  only  difference  we  may  find,  may  be,  that 
it  may  henceforth  coft  the  nation  more  to  purchafe 
majorities  for  the  Miniiler,  than  it  has  hitherto 
done ;  for,  if  corruption,  inftead  of  being  made 
impoffible,  he  only  xcnAtxtAfomewhat  more  trouhle- 
fome.,  the  additional  trouble,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional value  of  votes,  muft  be  paid  for. 
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4.  It  is  a  truth  known  to  you  all,  that  a  country 
which  once  lofes  its  liberty,  mull  ftiortly  lofe  its 
tra.le  alio.  Thus,  on  commercial  principles  them- 
felves,  you  are  bound  to  contribute  your  {hare  to- 
wards the  refoim  of  Parliament,  although  it  (hould 
be  attend.^d  with  fome  coll  and  labour.  The  fruits 
of  your  indaftry  will  prove  to  your  children  b^t  a. 
poor  inhcritaiice,  if  not  accompanied  vritli  free- 
dom. 

5.  So  long  a;>  a  majority  of  the  Houle  of  Com^ 
mons  {hall  continue  to  be  appointed  by  a  number 
of  borougii  electors,  not  exceeding  /cur  thou/anJ, 
t&  now  is  the  cafe  ;  lo  long  will  bribery  govern  bo- 
tough  eleftions,  corruption  be  the  characleriftic  of 
Parliament,  and  an  oppreffive  taxation  be  the  lot 
of  the  people,. 

6.  If  the  prefent  inequality  of  reprefentation 
aid  length  of  Parliaments  be  the  caul'es  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  we 
muft  remove  the  caulcs  before  tlie  eSeit  will 
ceafe. 

,'  7.  By  a  ran-a/if  Parliament  Is  meant,  that^'hich, 
inftead  of  being  a  Ihield  againft  unnecelTary  taxa- 
toon,  is  the  Aired  injlruimnt  whereby  the  nation  ii 
pillaged ; — that  which,  infl-^ad  of  proving  a  check 
tjpon  the  Crown,  when  difpofed  to  engage  in  un- 
neceflfary  and  ruinous  wars,  is  the  bribed  tool  by 
■which  the  nation,  was  nrfl  gulled  into  an  approbi- 

tiosii 
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tion  of  war,  and  afterwards  drained  of  its  blood 
and  treafures  to  carry  it  on  : — and  again,  uniform 
experience  teaches  us,  that  whenever  Parliaments 
are  under  an  undue  influence  from  the  Grown,  they 
are  ever  ready  to  betray  the  mo  ft  facred  rights  of 
tlie  people.     Suffice  it  at  prefent  to  recal  to  your 
recolledlion  a  few  inftances  only.     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlil.  Parliament  enaO^cd,  that  the  King's 
proclamation  fhould  have  the  force  of  law  ;  in  the' 
reign  of  William  III.  they  made  a  precedent  for  • 
fiifpending  by  ftatute  the  benefits  of  the  kstlteas  ror- 
pus  ;  and  it  has  fince  been  fereral  times  pra£tifed  : 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  by  means  of  the  ftatute, 
vulgarly  called   the  rict  a^,    all  the  conjiifutional 
means  of  giving  fupport  to  the  civil  magiftratc 
were  fupplanted  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  calling 
out  the  Jiand'ing  army.     That  government,  '^hich 
cannot  preferve  its  authority  without  fuch  an   in- 
ftrumcnt,  defcrves  not  the  name  of  government ; 
and  that  country,  In  which  it  Is  an  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  fvipport  the  execution  of  its  laws  by  a  {land- 
ing army,  is  not  a  free  country.     But  the  deadlieft 
wounds  that  freedom  ever  received  from  Parlia- 
ment, were  thofe  which  have  been  given  It  by  the 
d'lsfranchijing  Jiatute  of  Henry  VI ,  the  triennial  aB  of 
William  III.  and  the  feptennial  a^i  of  George  I.  for, 
by  the  joint  operation   of  thofe  three  Jiatutes,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  conftitutlon  are  removed. 
Thofe  ftatutes  not  only  dt:fra\id  the   nation   of  fix 
parts  in  feven,  both  of  Its  ele6llon  and  its  repre- 

fentation, 
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^ntation,    b\:t  they  have  effectually  vitiated  the 
remaining  feventh. 

8.  Par1iamei\ts  chofen  as  they  now  are,  and  con- 
tinuing for  feven  years  as  they  now  do,  will  ever 
be  compoled,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  few  factions, 
under  the  guidance  of  particular  noblemen,  per- 
petually contending  for  the  power  and  emoluments 
of  office.  The  common-foldiery  of  thefe  feveral 
factions,  like  that  of  all  other  ftanding  armies,  is 
made  up  of  mercenaries  Irom  the  moft  idle  and 
profligate  orders  of  the  community.  Who  fo  idle, 
as  men  of  pleafure,  aad  the  vicious  part  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry  r  Who  fo  profligate,  as  murder- 
ing nabobs,  proftitute  lawyers,  and  unprin  ipled 
adventurers,  who,  through  the  iniquitv  of  cor- 
rupt e!c(5lions,  make  their  way  into  parliament. 
Mid  there  let  out  their  tongues  and  their  votes  ior- 
birer. 

9.  Parliaments  chofen  a&they  ought  to  be,  ,  that 

is,  by  the  whole  nation  in  juft  proportion,  and 

continuing,  as  they  ought  to  do,  tor   one-  feiBbii 

only,  muft  of  courle  (as  corruption  without  do^rs 

would  then  be  impoJJibJeJ  cpnfift  or  men  nioftawi- 

;  nent  for  vinue  and  wifdom  fro  n  every  par;  q^,  the 

kingdom.  -  Every  diftncl,  and  every  town  (Ireed 

-  from  an  undue   influence   by  the  jnuhitude  of'its 

:;  eledtors)   would  undoubtedly  appoint  for  iti  parHa- 

jnentary  rcprefentative,  or  attorney,  the  pcrfon  btrt 

•    '     ■'  •      acqiCalhted 
Nnz 
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acquainted  with  its  iaterefts,  and  beft  qualified  to 
promote  them.  Thefe  rcprefentatives,  feeling 
that  dependence  on  their  employers  which  an  an- 
nual eledtion  would  enfure,  and  carrying  with 
.  them  into  Parliament  characters  of  value,  would 
be  doubly  guarded  againft  falling  into  temptation  , 
befides,  their  virtue  would  be  farther  fecured, 
from  this  important  confideration,  that,  as  no  Mi- 
nifter  in  his  fenfes  would  efteem  it  pra^Sticable  to 
bribe  a  majority  of  fuch  a  Parliament,  it  follows, 
chat  bribing  individuals  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  him. 

10.  But  fuch  a  Parliament  cannot  be  had,  un- 
lefs  we  will  revert  to  the  iirft  principles  of  our 
conftitution,  which  we  have  fo  {hamefully  aban- 
doned. Since  elc6ling  a  Parliament  is  our  only 
fecurity  againft  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  Crown, 
cle^ion  itfelf  muft  be  not  only  the  common  right, 
but  the  common  duty  of  all  the  people. 

11.  The  only  plaufible  objedlion  which  is  held 
fprth,  m  order  to  difcourage  the  manufaduring 
towns  frpra  demanding  reprefentation,  namely,  the 
iofs  of  time  amongfi  the  workmen  that  icould  be  occa- 
Jtaned  by  eleilionsy  is  an  idle  bug-bear. 

•12.  All  the  idlenefs  and  vice  of  modern  elec- 
tions in  this  country  are  the  confequences  of  that 
■very  inequality  of  reprefentation,  and  that  long 
jduration  of  Parliament,  of  which  we  complain. 
"While  all  but  the  viUaim  of  former  times,  that  is 

whil' 
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while  all  fret  Jubjc^s  hatj  their,  votes,  aad  Parlia- 
xnsnti  were  chofen  fometimes  twice  and  fometimes 
tkrice  in  a  year,  tunuilt  and  debauchery   at  elec- 
tions  were  unknown^   aad  .there  were  not  above 
tw->.or  three  cafiea  o£  falie  return:*  oii  difputed  elec- 
tions in  the  coutfe   of  tnjjy  hundred   attd  feventecn 
yeariy  as  Itandi  proved  by:  authentic  records  in  the 
Tcwver.      In   a  Jingle  ParltanwU   of  the  prefent . 
reign,  the  trials  upon  contefted  eledUons  fill  five 
large  volumes  ;    and  the  proriigacy  fo  frequently  at- 
tending the  choice  of  members  is  a  repcoach  to  our 
age  and  nation. — Is  it  riot  time  then  to  rejiire  a  repre- 
Jentatian  of  all.,  and  Pdrr>aments  of  a  JingU  fejjion  ;  . 
Jince  they   alone   can  infure  us  peaceaUe  and  virtuous  . 
elediom  ? 

1 3  Prevent  the  temptation  to  the  evil  you  dread, 
and  the  evii  itfelf  will  be  prevented :  tliis  19  a  ia,w 
of  nature.  If  parifh  officers,  if  common-counGil^ 
inen  of  London,  and  mayors  of  corporations,  if 
committees  for  all  forts  of  buiinefs,  if,  in  fhort, 
deputies  of  any  other  defer iption,  can  be  annually 
or  more  frequently  eiei^ed,  without  any  evil  cQn- 
fequences,  is  it  not  an  intuit  to  our  common  feijfe 
to  tell  us,  that  deputies  for  tranfadting  our  parlia- 
mentary buiinefs  may  not  be  fo  eledled  alfo : — 
Prevent,  I  fay,  the  temptation  to  the  evil  you  dread, 
and  the  evil  itfclf  will  be  prevented.  The  temp- 
tation to  the  candidate — is  the  hopes  of  a  place,  a 
title,  or  what  elle  he  can  get  from  the  miniiler  ; 
the  temptation  to  the  borough  ekvftor— is  the  can- 
didate'? 
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didate's  treat  and  his  bribe! — As  cle^ions  of  all,  arJ' 
fejfional  Tarl'iamenti,  would  cut  up  by  the  roots  thi3 
commerce  of  corruption,  fo  they  would  infure  you 
ele6lions  as  peaceably  and  orderly,  as  your  weekly 
meetings  at  Divine  fen'ice,  or  in  your  markets. 
Thus,,  that  glorious  word,  ekftion,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  diftionary  of  any  enflaved  nation, 
would  be  reftored  amongft  us  to  its  plain  and  ho- 
neft  fignification ;  carrying  with  it  no  other  idea^ 
than  that  of  a  free  choice  cf  freemen,  for  their  ou-n  ' 
hsnift  and  happrnefs. 

I4»  But  If  we  cannot  believe  hlftorV,, nor  place 
confidence  in  records  themfelves,  let  us,  at  leaft, 
trufl  our  own  fenfes,  and  obferve  what  is  the  con- 
du6l  of  our  fober  and  fagacious  brethren  of  Ame- 
rica. If  reprefentation  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  trading, 
people,  and  if  ele6lions  arte  nui fauces,  why  have 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  BofVon,-  and  all  Ame- 
rica, {ecufed  to"  themfelves,  by  their  new  oonft*- 
tution,  an  equal  reprefentation  and  annual  clefliom., 
as  the  very  elFcnce  of  that  conftitutiwi  which  they 
inherit  in  coTimon  with  ourfelves,  and  as  that 
without  which  they  knew  they  fhould  not  be  a 
free  people  ? 

1 5.  If  you  think  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  re- 
prefentation through  perfons  chojen  by  other  men, 
and  over  whofe  difmiffion  you  have  no  power,  you 
much  deceive  yourfclves.  Suppofln^  a  mefrchant 
hai  not  the  choice  of  his  own  clerks,  nor  work- . 

men  . 
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men,  nor  houlhold  fervants,  but  they  were  to  be 

ppolnted  tor  him  by  the  excifeman,  or  bv  fomc 
;ieighbouringLoid  whohadan  intereft  info  Jcing; 
and  if,  when  fo  appointed,  be  could  not  get  rid  of 

hem  in  lefs  than  feven  years,  kt  their  idlenefs, 
extravagance,  and  diflionefty  be  ever  fo  glaring, 
and  their  infolence  ever  fo  infufterable,  does  It  need 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel,  that  his  name 
wouid  foon  be  in  the  Gazette,  proclaiming  him  a 
ruined  and  miferable  man  ?  And  is  not  that  great 
merchant,  the  Nation,  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  by  thefe  very  means  ? — A  nation  happy 
above  others  in  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  in- 
duilry  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  nation  which  now  pof- 
fefies  a  diftricl  of  India  equal  to  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France,  and  until  the  other  day,  pofTefled 
alb>  a  continent  in  America,  is  nevertlielefs,  I  fay, 
and  by  tlie  means  I  have  pointed  out,  nearly  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  bankrupt.  In  confe- 
quence  of  loilng,  through  fupineuefs,  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  own  clerks,  workmen,  and  fervants, 
or  in  other  words,  its  own  Parliament,  it  is  now 
indebted  fic's  hundred  and  feverUy  millions  »f  money ^ 
and  not  only  its  lands,  but  its  future  indujirj^  is 
deeply  mortgaged  for  payment  of  the  intereft ; 
whereas,  had  it  conflantly  aflcrted  its  rights,  it 
needed  not  at  this  day  to  have  owed  a  Ihiliing, 

16.  As  the  intereft  upon  thefe  two  hundred  and 
feventy  millions  is  juft  fo  much  to  be.  deducted 
from  the  oatiopal  induftcy,  and  as  nations  lefs  taxed 

mav 
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may  confequently  under-fell  us  at  foreign  markets, 
the  manufadluring  towns  of  this  kingdom  are  pe- 
culiarly and  eminently  interefted  in  reftoring  pu- 
rity to  Parliaments.  They  ought  alfo  to  recolle6V, 
that  if  it  be  negledled,  an  increafe  of  debt,  and 
Cunlequently  an  increafe  of  taxes,  muft  follow;- 
for,  fo  loug  as  (he  caufc  of  extravagance  rcmair.s, 
the  efctl  will  not  ceafe. 

17.  Although  it  is  granted,  that,  if  pettv  bo^ 
roughs  and  feptemilal  Parliaments  were  ffcilito  re- 
main tnjlatu  quo,  and  the  only  alteration  to  he  ob- 
tained, were  a  mere  election  of  fu^j  members  for 
each  manuf.i6^uring  town,  the  general'  advantage 
therefrom  would  be  trifling,  and  the  new  eledtions 
might  perhaps  be  inconvenient;  yet,  that  is  not  what 
is  propofed ;  non-  would  be  theconfequerice,  if  tho  fe 
towns,  containing  an  immenfe prcportion  of  the  vohole 
nation,  would  properly  exert  themfelves.  Incon- 
jundtion  with- Surryj  Middlefex,  and  the  Metro- 
polis, united  in.quintuple  alliance,  and  the  many 
other  generous  towns  and  counties  wh  ch  may 
petition*  the  vaft  we'ght  of  the  manufafturing^ 
towns,  would  no  longer  fufFer  our  hopes  and 
fears,  our  recovery  or  our  total  ruin,  to  hang  iri 
doubtful  balance;  but  the  flerling  gold  of  reforma- 
tion would  preponderate,  and,  treachery  »nd  op- 
preflion  kick  the  beam,. 

18.  Take  a  fketch  of  fiich  e?e6^tons  as  are  pro- 
pofed.    It  being  found  that  the  gropon^ion  of  Eng- 
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liili  elet^ors  to  every  reprefentative,  according  to 
the  prefent  number  in  the  Houfa  of  Commons 
is  about  t/iree  thoufand \  it  follows,  that  each  town 
ought  to  be  divided  into  diflridls  of  ele«5lion,  con- 
taining each  about  that  number  of  male  inhabi- 
tants, of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  the  militia 
lifts  alone  this  might  be  eafily  done.  In  towns, 
where  the  whole  number  of  electors  for  each  dil- 
ti'iSt  might  inhabit  one  parifh,  there  ought  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  fubdivifiojis  of  them,  fo  that  not 
more  than  three  hundred  at  moil  ele^l  in  one  place. 
This  would  not  oaly  prefervc  peace,  hut  infare 
the  completion  o^f  rlie  cle<5lion  in  one  forenoon : 
'  it  would  aJib  ,ib  focilitate  the  attendance,  that  no 

rcanufadluner  .or  mechanic  need  iofe  an  hour's  ia- 
i)pur^ 

ig.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any 
«candid  man,  that  in  fuch  elections  annually  re- 
peated there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  bribery  ;  and 
if  a  ballot  were  added,  all  undue  influence  of 
Wealth  or  authority  would  be  guarded  agaiiift. — 
Bribery  and  threats  out  ofthequeftion,  who  could 
have  an  intereft  or  temptation  to  promote  any  li- 
jcentiousnefs/  It  has  already  been  ihewn  alfo,  that 
in  Parliaments  fo  elected,  and  fo  dependent  on  the 
[efteem  and  confidence,  and  power  of  the  people, 
lit  would  be  as  impoflable  for  a  minifter  to  obtain 
Impport  by  corruption,  as  now  it  is  ixnpoiUble  to 
jjlnd  fupp^rt  tuifii««rfKiorropti<m. 

..,,.,  ,.-:■  ■•-      -   w    ■      20.  BxX  i- 
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20.  But  a  minifter,  it  is  faid,  cannot  carry  oa 
the  bulinels   of  the   nation    without   a  majority. 
This  is  held  to  be  an    axiom  in  politics.     And   o 
it  is.     No  maxim  is  more  true.     But  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  in  Parliaments  chofen  as  our's  now  are, . 
that  nujority  muft  be  had  by  means  oi  faaion  and. 
bribery,  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  it  muft  be  gam- 
«d  by  Ytaiiude  of  mcajures  ahne. 

21.  A  reformation  of  Parliament  would  producd 

a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  minifter. 

Inftead  of  continuing  to  be  an  haughty  lord  an.^ 

«nafter  of  the  nation,  he  would  inftantly  becomd 

its  fervant,  as  the  word  minijler  imports.— I nftea( 

«f  having  through  a  corrupt  majority  the  purfe  o 

the  whole  nation,  at  his  mercy,  he  would  find  tha 

it  fhould  not  yield  him  an  extravagant  or  an  un 

neceffary  fhilling.-Tnftead   of  creatmg  jobs,  ol 

fices,  and  contra    s,  and  fquandering  millK)ns,< 

the  public  treafure  to  gratify  himfelf,  his  canne< 

tiors,  his  creatures  and  dependents,  befides  theer 

ormous  bribery  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  1 

fxiuft  correa  every  wafteful  expenditure,  and  trto 

fufe  a  fpirit  of  ceconomy  thro'  every  departm* 

of  theftatc-lnflead  of  being  in  a  conditioa 

ma\e  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or 

make  any  thing  law,  by  which  he  could  i  grati: 

himfelf  with  royahy,  or  ftrengthen  his  own  h?r 

againft  every  oppofition  to  his  will    he  muft  hth 

UXiX  to  aa  within  Jiis  o-Mn/phaCy  which  is  to  exi: 
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the  law5  made  by  the  concentrated  wifdom  of  the 
nation  in  Parliament  aiTetnbled. 


22.  In  fuch  a  Parliament  as  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  alTcrting  our  right  to  an  cqu.il  reprefen- 
tation  and  annual  elections,  it  would  be  as  imprac- 
ticable for  zny  /a^ion  to  difpiace  an  anie  and  vir- 
tuous miiiifter,  as  for  a  cabal  of  grooms  and  cham- 
bermaids, m  a  private  family,  to  difplacea  ileward, 
whofe  reputation  had  been  eftiblilheJ  for  talents 
and  integritv,  and  who  acquitted  himfelf  to  the 
fatisfa<5lioa  of  his  matter.  60  long  as  theminilier 
did  the  bufinefs  of  tlie  nation  to  its  fatista<ftion; 
the  reprelentatives  of  that  nation,  having  no 
temptation  to  do  oihcrwife,  but  an  evident  intereft 
in  fupporting  him,  would  fupporthim  accordingly. 
IS'evcrthc^efs,  the  Houle  of  Commons  wou'd  flill 
be  the  political  theatre  for  ambitious  fpirits  to 
a£l  their  parts  in ;  and  it  owght  to  oe  fr>.  It  is 
the  proper  fchool  of  jjolitics;  and  whenever  z 
great  genius  for  government  fliouid  arile,  and 
could  fatisfy  Parliament  as  to  anv  confiJerable  in- 
capacity in  the  minifter,  and  of  his  own  fupetior 
■  talents,  it  would  be  the  duty  ot  Parliament  to  fee 
|4hat  t!ie  nation  was  ferved  by  the  fitteft  perloh  ia 
the  kingdom;  and  a  change  w  uid  take  place  as 
naturally,  and  s  peaceably,  a^  when  a  gentleman 
parrs  with  one  fervant  and  takes  another.  Thus, 
,.^  far  from  annual  eleiflions  preventing  amongft 
foreign  courts  a  confidence  in  our  government,  as 

fome 

o 
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•fome  maintairl,  they  would  raife  its  reputation  for 
wifdom,  vigour,  and  permanency  throughout  the 
world:  and  by  prtferving<2  perpetual  harmony  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people^  and  keeping  always 
at  the  hehn  the  perfon  belt  abls  to  guide  it,  the 
King  of  England  would  once  more  become  the 
nioft  powerful  and  glorious  monarch  on  earth. 

23.  Demand  then,  with  one  voice,  my  friend* 
and  countrymen,  for  that  {hare  in  maJking  your  own 
laws  to  which,  by  the  conftitution  a  d  the  laws  of 
nature,  you  are  entitled.  Purfue  the  oniy  courfe 
which  c^n  ever  afFedl  any  confidcrablc  reduction  of 
debts  and  of  taxes,  or  materially  advance  the  in- 
terefts  of  manufaduresand  conimerce  !— In  fliort, 
be  F  nglifhmen  !  he  free,  profperous  and  happy  1 
And  give  your  pofterity,  the  fame  caufe  to  revere 
your  memories,  as  you  have  to  blefs  thofe  progenitors 
who  left  yoxi  an  inheritance  in  a  free  conflitutiou! 

FHlLO-PATRlyE. 


Tlhe  alo-ve  Letter  isfu^pofc'^ojjavel'een  kvriHen  ly  that 
txceUent  man^  and  genuine  Ph/not,  Miyjor  ' Cetrt-wri^^ht  ', 
it  'xas  originally  puhlijhrd  in  the  year  1 785,  and  as  it  Jo  ex- 
tt^iyfuits  the  prefent  fimeif  we  think  \'ie  ^asahot  do  a  more 
acceptable  fcrmce  to  cur  conrAry^  than  hy  inftrtin^  it  in  our 
ivork.     The   Signature  ive  have  tifixid  to  it^  is  every  <a'<^y 

KhflicahU  ftbt  worthy  author, 

TlIE  EDITORS. 
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O'N^  THE  EXGLISH  CONSTITUTION^ 

Catiil/mid/tom  Page  739. 

X.S  the  conduCon  of  this  fubje£l  in  our  laft  nura 
^r,  we  mentioned  oiir  intention  to  proceed  imrcediatet} 
lo  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firjl,  but  on  confideratioa 
vrc  deem  it  neceflary,  as  all  the  leading  and  important 
events  of  that  defpotic  Monarch's  fway,  bad  their  origin 
in  the  arbitrary  principles  he  imbiopdboth  from  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  his  father,  to  take  &:&  a  (hort  re- 
trofpedlive  view  of  the  charat^cr  and  coadu€k  of 
that  weak  and  bigotted  Prince,  which  we  think  will  elu- 
cidate and  explain  thofe  which  fo  fatally  occurred  in  that 
of  bis  foa,  and  whict  deluged  this  unhappy  country 
with  the  blood  of  its  bell,  braveft,  and  moil  patriot  ci^ 
tizens. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Elizabet!^,  James  tlie  fixth  of  5'<'#/- 
Aw^  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  EnglaVid  by  the  ftile  and 
title  of  James  I.  By  the  connection  of  the  family  of  the 
S:uarts  with  the  Tudors,  through  iNdargaret  the  daugh- 
ter-of  Heniy  VII.  be  claimed  fuperiority  of  title  ;  but 
to  the  nomination  of  Elizabeth  he  owed  his  peaceable 
afrent  to  the  throne.  This  princefs  by  a  lorg  reign, 
fkud  many  favourable  concurring  circumftances,  had  gaia 
.an  entire  afcenjancy  over  the  hearts  r.ivd  opinions  of  hei 

i'ubjsas. 
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fubjeftg,  notwithflanding  that,  during  the  courfe  of  her 
government,  flie  had  exeited  very  arbitrary  principles  of 
ibvertignity  •  to  which  (be  was  enabled  by  the  yet  cherifh- 
cd  opinion  of  royal  prerogative,  and  the  continu-ation 
of  the  fame  religious  fadlions  which  had  fiipported  a  like 
exertion  in  the  reign  of  her  father  Henry  VIII.  and  her 
filler  Mary. 

Elizabeth  died  on  March  24,  1603,  after  a  profper- 
«as  reign  of  forty-four  years.  Her  good  fortune  is  in 
nothing  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  unmerited  lame 
it  has  hitherto  prefcrved  to  her.  The  vices  of  this  priu- 
cefs  were  fiich  as  could  not  exift  with  a  good  heart,  nor 
her  wesknefies  with  a  good  head  :  but  to  the  unaccount- 
able caprice  of  party  zed  (which  has  ever  to  this  hour 
been  the  bane  of  this  country)  ilie  owes  the  reputation 
of  qualities  that  would  do  honour  to  a  mafculine  mind. 

Six  hours  afrer  her  deceafe,  James  her  fucceflbr  was 
proclaimed.  Great  was  the  impatience  oi  the  people 
to  behold  their  new  fovereign;  (another  fatal  folly  atten- 
dant on  Engliflinen)  no  lefs  impatient  was  their  fove- 
reign to  take  pofTefiion  of  his  dignity.  His  immediate 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  followed  the  joyful 
news  of  his  accellion.*  The  concourfe  of  people  which 
idlenefs,  curiofity,  and  intereft  had  brought  together  du- 
ring his  progrcfs,   was  fo  offeniive  to  him,  that  he  iffued 

out 

*  The  following  is  a  cm  ions  pafn.gein  alelter  wh"ch  fames  wrote 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  LorJ  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  London,  on  hearing  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  King.  "  Do 
«'  all  whatfoever  things  you  fhall  find  neceffcry  or  expedient  for  th» 
<'  good  government  of  the  city  in  execution  of  juftice,  as  you  have 
*'  been  ufed  to  do  in  our  deareft  fitters  time,  till  cur  pleafure  be 
**  known  unto  you  to  the  contrary."  M^S.  in  Bnufh  Mujcum,  foL 
7021.  No.  23. 
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•lit  a  proclamation,  forbiding  fuch  a  tumultuous  refort. 
Ifis  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  high 
idea  he  had  conceived  of  his  prefent  power  by  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  his  predeceflors,  made  him  upon 
his  arrival  at  Newark,  guilty  of  the  abfurd  violence  of 
hanging  a  thief  without  form  or  trial.*  His  feverity 
was  foon  after  exercifed  on  Valentine  Thomas,  of  whom 
he  had  complained  to  Elizabeth  that  he  had  calumniated 
his  condu(^.  This  unfortunate  man  was  in  prifon  on 
this  account,  at  the  time  of  James's  acceffion,  who  im* 
mediately  brought  him  to  a  trial,  and  obtained  his  con- 
demnation, on  the  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft  ElU- 
zabeth  and  fome  of  her  council. 

The  firft  national  tranfaiflion  in  which  he  en<riged. 
was  a  treaty  with  France,  extorted  from  him  by  the  im- 
portunity of  Rofnvjf  whom  Henry  IV.  had  fent  into 
England  for  that  purpofe.  The  articles  contained  a  de- 
fenfive  league  between  France  and  England,  and  offen- 
five,  if  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  tlien  dreaded  po^v- 
.er  in  Europe,  fliould  attempt  the  Netherlands.  This 
fticcefs  of  Rofny  was  extraordinaiy,  becaiife  James  had 
an  averfion  to  the  Dutch  from  their  principles  of  free- 
dom. His  chief  counfellor  at  tliis  time  was  Cecil,  crea- 
ted by  him  fucceflively  Lord  Elundon,  Vifcount  Cran- 

bourn, 

O     2  ' 

.  r  ♦The  manner  in  which  he  w.s  sJdrefled  by  his  new  fubjedi, 
'£d  not  a  little  contribute  to  give  him  reraaiitic  notions  of  his  prefent 
Ibrtune.  Tlie  letter  which  the  council  wrote  to  him  to  notify  their 
iMwing  proclaimed  him  Ki'ig,  begins  with  thefe  words,  "  Right  h!?^h, 
light  excellent,  and  mighty  prince,  and  our  dread  fovereign  Lordi-'* 

f  Afterwards  Dae  de  fully.    It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs 
'that  both  the  Kngs  of  France  and  Spain  diftributed  large  fums 
amongft  James's   miaifters  and  courtiers   to  bride  :hcm  to  tbeiv 
,  refpaftive  iivierefts. 
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bourn,   and  Earl  of  Salilbury.*     The  prefent  favonr  of . 
this  minifter  Inrprized  every  body  ;    he  was  naturally, 
odious  to  James  on  account  of  his  father's  enmity  toj 
Mary,    and   his  own  oppofition,  to  his  partifan  the  Earl 
of  Eflex ;    but  this  cunning  courtier  had     ingratiated 
himfelf  by  a  fecret  commerce  during  the  latter  years 
Elizabeth's  life. 

Of  aUthe  qualities  which  marked  the  charaifter  ot 
Jamej,  there  was  none  more  contemptible  than  a  pedan- 
tic diipofition  which  he  had  attained  from  a  narrow, 
though  laborious  education.  Some  fchool  learning  he 
had,  the  fruits  of  that  unwearied  application  which  u 
often  united  to  mean  parts  ;  of  that  learning  he  was  ri« 
diculoufly  vain,  his  vanity  was  much  heightened  by  th$ 
flattery  he  had  met  with  from  the  minions  of  his  hng^ 
VJh  Court.     He  was  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  diiplay« 

Ing  it  to  the  whole  nation.  The  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed him  by  a  petition  from  thef  puritans  for  a  reforma 
tion  of  fundry  articles  in  the  eftabiifhed  Church.  Jamel 
gave  the  hopes  of  an  impartial  debate,  tho'  he  mortall] 
hated  all  the  reformers  f (  r  the  reflraints  they  had  laid 
upon  him  in  his  Scotch  Government ;  reftraints  which 
were  altogether  incompatible  with  that  fond  idea  he 
had  entertained  of  Monarchal   power.      In  this  debate 

.James  was  to  prefide  as  judge;  and  an  alTembly  of 
churchmen  and  minillers  met  at  Hampton  Court  for 
thispurpofe.  From  Judge  he  turned  principal  difputant, 

filencing 

*  James  was  fo  lavifh  o^  his  favours,  that  in  the  couife  of  this 
year  li^.  «rea'ed  fturtctn  peers  j  ami  fiom  Ap'il  6  to  May  20,  he  had 
mai'e  two  hundied  and  th'rty  feven  Knights.  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampioii  and  the  young  Eailof  tllex  were  reftoied  to  their  titles. 

f  This  petition  Wi,s  figned  hy  feven  hundred  and  fifty  Clergymea 
Tuli  r'i  Lhurtb  Ihji.      London  i66j.  b.  10.  p.  7, 
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filencing  aU  oppofition  by  his  authority  and  loquacity. 
The  iflTiie  of  the  conference  was  an  injunction  to  the  mi- 
nitlers  to  cont".  rn>.  James  doled  his  many  arguments 
with  thefc  poucrful  ones  :  **•  That  prefbytery  agreed  as 
**  srell  with  Mo.iarchy,  as  God  with  the  Devil ;  that  he 
**  would  not  have  Tom,  &  Dick,  and  Will,  meet  to  cen- 
**  fure  him  and  his  council :"  a  demonftration  ftrong  of 
the  impartiahty  he  had  promifed.  The  miniflers  were 
ohliged  to  acquiefce,  without  other conviiftion  than  that 
they  were  miliaken  in  the  hopes  they  had  formed  from 
his  education.  Gieat  was  the  exultation  and  adulation 
of  the  churchmen  and  courtiers  on  this  occaiion.  Chan^ 
cellor  Egerton  cried  our,  '»  He  had  often  heard  that  roy- 
*'  alty  and  prieflhood  were  united, .  but  never  faw  it  ve- 
"  rified  till  now.'*  ArchbifhopWhitgift  carried  his  flat- 
tery ftill  further  ;  ««  He  vei  ily  believed  the  King  fpoke 
"  by  the  fpirit  of  God."» 

James  now  tafted  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  moft  atfect« 
td  J  furrounded  tviih  flatterers,   he  fnuffed  up  continu- 
ally 

*  James  began  the  coi/erence  bv  exclaiming  agninfl  th;  Scorch 
Church.     **  Blefieii  he  GoO's  gr.icious  gcodneij,  laid  he,   who  haih^ 
*•  brought  me  into  the  promifed  land  ;  where  religion  is    pure 
"  pro'eiTei';  where  I- fu  among  grave,   rcT^rend,  an.  Inned  men; 
"  not  as  betore,  elfewhere,  a  King  wiL'iout  ftate,  wi  hout  honour, 
"  without  order,  where  heardkib  boys,  wcuk!  brave  us  to  our  fa.e." 
Tliere  ueie  no  fma'l  reafons  for  James's  zeal  for  the  Erglifli  hierar- 
chy.   Many  of  the  P»</u/fj complimented  him  with  uol  mrted  powa^ 
while  the  liilfentEis  hampered  h.m  with  the  d.^itrines  of  law  and 
confcience.     After  he  had    nfwered  the  objections  urge'  by  the 
Prefbyterian  miinfteis  wi  h  the  fame  kind  of  logic,  as  m..y  be  found 
ia  the  'pecimens  already  mentioned,  he  addeO,   **  If  this  be  all  your 
"  pait\  hath -o  fa.,  I  will  make  them  confirm  ihenit"eJ'ef,oi  I  wi!{. 
«'  barrie  them  out  trf  the  land,  or  eLe  do  wcafe,  oiiiy  bang  tbena^  that 

.     **U£ll." 
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ally  the  incenfe  of  his  own  praife.*  With  the  reputation 
of  bulinefs  he  indulged  his  paiSon  for  idlenefs.  He  af- 
fected to  decide,  by  his  judgement,,  all  affairs  both  civil 
and  religious  ;  yet  devoted  His  whole  time  to  amiifemeiit. 
His  days  were  fpent  in  hunting,  or  i  lie  compofition  ; 
his  evenings  in  all  the  variety  of  entertainments  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Queen  his^  wife  could  procure  him^ 
Of  the  Scotch  CTcntry,  thofe  that  followed  the  court,  oi* 
were  attached  to  the  Hierarchy,  imitated  much  the  le- 
vity and  freedom  of  French  manners  :  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  were  attached  to  Puritan ifm,  affetSed  feverity 
and  referve.  The  prefent  fortune  and  favour  of  James, 
gave  many  of  the  firft  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their 
tafte  in  a  more  expenfive  manner  than  the  narrownefs  of 
their  former  circumftances  would  admit,  f  This  humour 
coincided  exactly  with  that  of  their  Prince. 

Among  the  number  of  proclamations  that  were  con- 
tinually iffued  from  royal  authority,  there  was  one 
which  ordained  an  annual  feftival  in  remembrance  of  tb^ 
King's  deliverance  from  the  famous  Gowry  confpiracy. 
This  was  a  compliment  which  the  Scotch  preftyteiy  hao 
denied  him,  under  the  mortifying  circumftance  of  not 
confiding  enough  in  his  veracity,   to  be  certain  of  its 

r€ahty.  _. 

The 

*  He  was  otolleJ  as  the  Solomon  of  the  age,  anJ  was  the  f.rft 
King  of  England,  flattered  'v^ith  the  abfurd  litle  of  facred  majerty, 

+  The  firft  difguft  which  James  gave  his  EiigliQi  fubjeas,  was 
the  profufion  of  favours  that  he  h.d  beftowcd  on  the  Scotch  fo!lovv. 
ers.  The  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Lord  Hume,  Lord 
Ki.ilofs,  Sir  George  Hume,  and  Secretary  Elphinfton,  were  added 
10  tlie  privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume  was  cre.ited  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
Hay  was  created  Vifcount  Doncafter,  then  Earl  cf  Carlifle  j, 
RamCiy  was  created  Eai  1  pf  BoXdcrnefs, 
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The  time  for  the  expected  meeting^of  Parlhment 
BOW  approached.  A  proclaiiiarion  which  came  out  wi:h 
the  writs  was  remarkable  for  the  fairnefs  of  irs  afpt(5^, 
and  the  pernicioufnefs  of  its  tendency  :.  prohibitious  that 
interfered,  with  the  fubje^s  right  of  electing,  were  veil- 
ed with  ati  appearance  of  candour  which  {haded  theit 
confcqusnces  from  the  ejTs  of  the  ignorant^ 

^0  h»  cuntinnt^ 


ON'    THE 

JNE^TALirr  OF  REPRESENTATION- 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gint'eiunf 


A. 


.3  I  conEder  the  unequal  reprefentation  of  this 
count!  y,  the  true  fource  of  all  our  grievances,  I  have 
at  different  times  given  to  the  world  proofs  of  that  ine- 
quality. In  the  Patriot  it  is  unneceffary  to  do  fo,  I  ftirdl 
:  therefore  content  myfclf  with  giving  you  a  few  exttafts 
from  fome  of  the  firft  volumes  of  the  Gentlema'i's  Ma- 
gazine, which  will  prove  that  the  opinions  now  held 
•'by  the  reformers'*  are  not  the  new  f  angled  doctrines 
they  are  aflerted  to  be  by  the  minions  of  princes,  the 
creatures  of  courts,  or  the  time-ferving  hoft  of  bifliops 
and  placemen — Sirs,  to  prove,  I  am  not  too  hard  upon 
the  Right  Reverend  Beach,   I  will  give  you  a  fpeech  of 

the 
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the  BritiHi  Solomon'?,  extracted  from  the  i^th  vol.  p.  539 
of  the  Gents.  Magazine,  "James  the  fit  ft  bragged,  that 
**  as  long  as  he  had  the  making  of  Judges  and  Bifliops, 
**  that  fliould  be  both  law  and  gofpel  which  beft  pleafed 
*•  him."  to  prove  alfo  that  the  reprefentation  may  be 
altered  without  endangering  the  ftatp,  from  the  fame 
page  of  the  fanie  volume,  I  beg  leave  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing ilatement  of  our  reprefentation. 


In  King  Henry  VII.  Reign,    147  Places  returned  296  Members 


Henry  VIII,  added 

32 

Ditto 

38 

Ditto 

Edward  VI.  ditto     - 

t2 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

Queen  Mary,  ditto 

12 

Ditto 

11 

Ditto 

Elizabeth,  t'itto 

3' 

Ditto 

f>z 

Ditto 

King  fames  I.  ditto 

H 

Ditto 

a? 

Ditto , 

Added  by  the  Cro-An  ia      ^ 
1x6  years            -          J 

III 

Ditto 

173 

Ditta. 

Member";  increafed  fince,  by 

the 

authority  ofT 

Pai  iiaments,    to  the  time 

of 

the    union,  > 

44 

D;tto> 

inchiduig  83  >enis, 

J 

Increafed  by  the  aft  of  union 

»■ 

45 

Ditto, 

Thcfc  alterations  were  it  it  is  true  made  by  the  powetr 
of  the  crown,  bvjt  v/hy  an  alteratioa  ma,de  by,  the  defire  of.' 
the  people ftiould  produce,  more  convuin()n,.than  one  by,, 
the  power   of  the  crovvn  is  W^hat  I  cai^not,  tell.     Mr, 
Burke,    and   others,    have  endeavoured'to    divide  the 
Whiga  into   new  and  old,  the  fame  attempt  was  made  3 
about  the  year  1733  ;    from  the  Gents.. Magazine,  for 
that  year,  p.  357>  I  fend  you  the  political  ercedof  whkt 
was  then  accounted  an  okl  Whig,  fo  that  if  there  is  a  di« 
vilion  amongft  the  Whigs,  it  muft  be  the  new  ones  who- 
do  not  fupport  abftradi  principles,   wc  fliall  prefentiy  fee  " 
thiit  the  old  always  have  fupported  them. 

I,  That  Government  wa?  originally  ordained  foi^A 
the  good  of  the  governed^  and  that  ilie  fupreme  maglf^ 

iratft 
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rafi,  whatever  he  is  called,  i«  prprrly  the  ftrvht  ^ 
'he pfople^  when  confi^cred  in  their  colledive  Cipacity, 
he  fuperior  to  eve  jr  mdividilaL 

2«  That  all  ahroluie  Governments  are  tyrannical  ufurij- 
itions  on  the  natural  rights  ef  mankinA^  and  originally 
unded  on  force,    or  frauds 

3.  That  our  Gdverninent  frnm  its  democratical  prin- 
iplcs  is  properly  a  royal  cofnmun-wealth.         a 

4.  That  to  prefcrve  a  proper  balance  in  tlie  Cbnfti* 
ution,  the  utmoft  c^re  ought  to  be  taken  to  fecurc  the 
rtedom  of  cleSllons  and  the  virtue  of  our  reprefenta- 
ites.        a 

5.  That  liberty  «  the  birthright  of  Engli(hmen,  fo- 
eitinly  cunfirn>ed  on  maay  occaiions^    and  if  an  attempt 

buld  be  maf*e  to  deprive  them  of  it,  ihty  have  an  110- 
ubted  right  to  reiift.         a 

6.  That  the  prefent  royal  family  were  fcated  on  the 
fone,    by  the  cunfent  of  the  people.        a 

7.  That  as  all  oppodtion  to  good  meafures  are  fae* 
lr#»j,  fo  it  is  equally  certain  the  opp)fition  to  bad  ones, 

i^the  ftroageft  viftble  fign  a  man  can  give  of  public  vir- 

2,    and   parrioriim. The  articles   naafked  with   m 

tnuch  abridged. 

Now  firs,  at  the  Revolution,    many  vefj?  detlfSble 

Ihtngs  were  obtained,   and  the  government  of   the  coun- 

niigbt  be  faid  to  be  fixed  upon  tht-  principles  of  the 

Ci^ed  %    hei^  ft  i*,   all  was  not  done  whiirh  Ihould 

re  been,  th'o'  enough '^as,toba\'C  aHcnvcda  man  to 

have 
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have  declared  his  attachment  (with  the  late  addrcfle;^) 
to   the  Conftiiution,    as  formed  at  the  revolution,    had 
<they  not  n;>eant  fecretly  (for  they  had  not  fpirit  enough  to 
fpeak  out)  to  blame  tht-  attempts  now  making  for  a  re- 
form;   but  firs,  that  very  praile  proves   the   neccflity.  of 
reform,   tor  I  defy  any  addreffer  of   them  all,  to  prove 
^hat  the  Co'iftitution  is  what  it  then  was  j    No,  Gentle- 
rnen,   every  man  knows  that  the  power  of  the  Cioun  is 
infamoufly   encreafed,   from   a   vaft   variety    of  caiifes, 
fome    of    the    principal   of  which   are,    the   encreaicd 
number  of  Peers,  the  vaft   lo  d  of  national  debt,    the 
great  body  of  troops  conlVantly  in    pa\,    th-  feptennial 
ad^,   the  excife  laws,    the  vaft  privy  purie,   and  the  In- 
dia board  of  controul.    Many   other  proofs  might  be  ad- 
duced that  theConftitution  is  not  wh^t  it  v/as  in  die  'aitex 
part  of  the  laft  Century,   but  till  lomeot   the  addielTers 
can  piove  that  they  ail  did  equally  exift  then,   or  that 
they  have  not  encreafed  the  power  of  the  Crown  beyond 
what  it  ever  was  before,  I  ihtnk  I  fliall  be  cxcufcd  men- 
tioning tbera. 

i  am  Gentlemen, 

your  humble  fervanf, 

A  NORFOLK  FREEHOLDER, 


O.Y  A  PARLIAME'NrARY  REFORM, 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT.  \ 

Gentltmettf  I 

W  HETHER  there  ought  to  be  areform  in  par- 
tlameni ;  is  not  a  queftion  merely  curious  in  fpecularioni^  I 

but    ' 
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but  unimportant  in  pra£lice.  Whether  the  nation  (hall 
choore  her  own  rcpiefentatives ;  is  not  a  party  quelHon, 
interefting  to  the  leaders  of  political  factions,  but  of  no 
moment  to  the  people.  The  weight  of  the  national  bur- 
thens— the  riot  and  bribery  attending  elections, — th«  pro* 
fligacy  of  borough  towns— the  decay  of  public  virtue 
are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  ineqwality  of  reprefen- 
tation,  and  to  the  long  duration  of  our  parliaments. 
\  Lord  Chefterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  fon,  informs  him,  that 
wiftiing  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  had  fpoken  to  a  borough  jobbsr,  and  offered 
five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  for  a  fecure  feat.  *•  But 
**  he  laughed  at  my  offer,  (adds  the  Earl)  and  faid  there 
*•  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  borough  to  be  had  now,  for  that 
**  the  rich  Eafl  and  Weft-Indians  had  fecured  them  all,  at 
*'  the  rate  of  three-thoufand  pounds  at  leafl,  but  many  at 
••  four-thoufaod,  and  two  crthree^hat  he  knew,  at  five- 
**  thoufand."  (Letters,  vol.  4,  page  269;  quoted  by 
Flower  in  his  remarks,  pige  lob.)  Since  the  time  of 
Lord  Chefterfield,  It  is  faid  that  the  prices  of  feats  in  par- 
liament is  greatly  raifed.  No  one  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature  will  fuppofe  that  a  number  of  men,  of  whom 
fome  havejaboured  too  much  for  their  property  to  be 
|i«afei*ft"^bout  it,  and  others  too  little  to  have  a  deal  to 
ifpare,  will  throw  away  five  or  fix  thouf^ip.d  pounds 
j  every  feven  years,  or  ofrener,  for  nothing?  They 
muft  have  the  hope  of  being  in  fpme  manner  indemni- 
Ified.  And  from,  whence  c?n  theyH^  indemnified,  but 
from  the  public  purfe,  that  is  from  thefweat  of  the  huf- 
(bandraan,  and  the  honeft  ihduftry  of  the  manufadurer  ? 
|It  fignlfies  nothing  whether  tKey  be  reimburfcd  by  con- 
Itrads,  by  offices,  or  by  direft  douceurs  in  money.  If 
lit  be  by  means  of  contra<*ls  and  offiqiis,  it  is  a  proof 
Ithat  the  profits  and  the  jpay  of  the  contractors  and  fer- 
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vants  of  government  are  too  great.     Were  tbefe  no  mors 
than  the  fair  gain  of  their  bufinefs,   and  the  juft  reward 
of  their  diligence,   they  could  never  afford  to  purchafe 
them  fo  dearly.     The  public  therefore  trades  and  hires  'i 
at  a  difadvantage.     Conlcquenily  the  money  which  is  ex- 
pended  to   procure   feats   in   parliament,    together,    no 
doubt,  with  a  cotifidei-able  inter efi  for  that  money,  is  foe 
the  moft  part,  a  clear  lofs  to  the  public,  whiljft  as  a  necef- 
fary  coufequence,  violence  is  offered  to  all  that  is  facrcd 
in  morality  and  religion.     This  is  not  mere  fpccnlation. 
There  are  fa6ts  to  confirm  it.     Di^onourable  as  fuch 
fa£^s  areito  the  agents  in  the  fliameful  tranfadions,   they 
will  fometimes  find  their  way  to  the  public  eye.     Would 
to  God,  that  they  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  heart 
of  the  public  :     if  they  do  not,  runi  both  here  and  here-- 
after,  will  be  the  confequence.     I  have  juft  been  read* 
inw  an  account  of  anecdotes  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham^ 
and   of  the  principal  events  of  his   time.     In   relatinj 
thefe,  the  aurhor  fpeaks  of  that  department  which  is  callec 
the  managfinent  of  the  Hcufe  of  Commons  j   a  confidentia 
department  unknown  to  the  conftituticn.     "  In  the  pub 
•'  lie  accounts    it  is  imnfterfed  under  the  head  of   fecret 
*'  fervice.     The  bufinefs  of  the  department  is  to  diftri- 
♦«  bute  with  art  and  policy  amongft  the  members  who 
■»'  have  no  oftenfible  places,  fums  of  money  for  their 
*'  fupport  during  the  feflion,  bcfides  contrafts,   Icttery- 
*'  tickets,  and  other  douceurs.  It  is  no  untommon  thin? 
*'  at  the  end  of  a  felfion  for  a  gentleman  to  receive  five 
•*'  hundred  or  a  thoufandpoi.nds/i;r  his  fer'vices'^ — Intht 
memoirs  of  the  Marchionefs  of  Pompadour  (obferves  thn 
author;  we  ar<  prclented  with  a  very  interefting  anecdote 
written  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  by  an  Englijb  Minifler  of  tha 
time.     '*  I  pcnfiijn  (writes  the  minifter)  halfxXxz  parlia- 
'*  ment  tok<:ep  it  (^uiet,     13ut  as  the  king's  money  is  Bot 

•*  fullicient, 
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*/fufficient,  thev  to  whom  I  give  none,  clamour  loudir 
"  for  a  war.     It  would  be  expedient  for  your  eminence 
"  to  remit  me    three  millions  of  French  litres,  in  order 
"  to  lilence  thele  barker.e.     Goil  is  a  metal,    which  here 
*'  corrcifts  all  ill  qualiiies  in  the  blood. — Apenfion  of  two 
'*  thoufand  p;uiids  a  year  will  make  the  moft  impetuon* 
**  warrior  in  parliaiuint,  as   tame  as  a  la;nhC*     We  are 
like^ife  iiiformed  that  in  order  to  procure  a  parliamentary 
approbation  oi  the  peace  in  1763,    befides  iocrealing  ths 
number  of  officers  in  the  Royal  houfehold,  twenty- five 
thouf.ind  pounds  were  ilTued  in  one  day^  in  bank  notes  of 
one  hundred  pounds  eich,   for  which  the  only  ftipulation 
W.13,   "  give  us  your  vote"  :    and  that  in  the  firft  three 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  upwards  of  thirty- 
thoufin  !  pounds  were  paid  to  zvrlurs^  for  calumniating 
the  late  king,  Mr.  Pitt,  &c.  uhilft  a  poUtnat  judge  war 
ready  to  puuiSi  thofc  who  attempted  to  undeftrive  the 
-  public. 

Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  the  public  (hould  he  unde- 
ceived  ?   Is  it  not  high  rwe,  that  the  mti  »n  fhould  know 
^ajhat  it  is  which  renders    ihe  government  of  England    (I 
ipeak  not  of  the  co.ilitufiof,  for  it  has  never  had  a  trial) 
tiie   m)ft  expenfive  in  Europe?    I»  it   not  time  that  the 
people  (hould  be  apprized  of  the  caufe  why  induftiy  is 
harrafled,  and  that   we  are    driving    our   minufa£tories 
xo   countries   v/here  they  will   not  be   borne  down  with 
i.mtolerah'c   burdens  ? — In    proportion    to   the   necellity 
which  there  is    of  the   public    mind  being  enlightened, 
M  will  be  the  efforts    of  ff.jtefmen  to  keep   ir  in  the   dark. 
But  in  the  fame   proportion   oughr  the  friends   of  their 
country  to  exeit  themlelves,  to  pour  light  upon  their  fel- 
low citizens..  Let  this  be  their  primaiy  object. 

It 
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objeft.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  people  lo  open  their 
eyes  ;  and  if  when  they  behold  their  intereft,  they  wil 
not  regard  it,  they  deferve  no  farther  affiftance.  But  I 
truft  we  are  not  yet  arrived  atthat  height  of  national  de- 
pravity. I  could,  therefore  wifh  that  in  every  town  or 
village,  aflbciations  were  formed  for  acquiring  political 
information,  and  for  obtaining  a  thorough  reform  in 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people.  Subjoined  to  this  let- 
ter is  the  Iketch  of  a  plan  for  fuch  aflociations,  which, 
if  you  approve  the  idea,  you  will,  I  doubt  not  fubmit 
to  the  public  attention.     Imprefled  by  the  convidion, 

that    THE     LOUDEST    CALLS     FOR     EiNQUIRY,    ARE    THE 
PROCLAMATIONS   OF    THE  FEARS  OF    STATESMEN. 

I  am, 

A  PLEBIAN. 


ji  Plan  for  ajhdatlons  of  good  a'iiZfns,  for  the  purpoft  of 
chaining  political  information^  and  for  promoting  an  ef- 
feSiual  reform  of  parliament, 

1.  LET  every  member  declare  that  he  is  determined 
as  far  as  in  him  lies  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  his  objea  in  joining  the  aflbciation  is  to  acquir* 
that  knowledge  of  national  affairs  which  concerns  every, 
citizen,  and  to  diminifli  the  burdens  and  the  vices  of  the 
people,  by  feeking,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  an  equal 
reprefentation  in  parliament. 

2,  Let  the  fociety  confift  of  no  more  than  ten  per- 
fons,  [A  greater  number  would  not  be  perfedly  compa- 
tible with  that  order  which  is  requifite  in  a  reading -and 
sonvcrfation  club.]  ,  •  't 
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-3.  Let  them  meet  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight, 
either  at  their  own  tioules  in  rotation,  or  at  fome  public 
hoiife.  In  the  latter  cafe  no  njember  fliould  upon  pain  of 
a  forfeiture  fpend  more  than  threepence.  In  either  cafe 
they  fliould  break  up  early.  ^The  refp>eitabnity  and 
advantage  of  the  alFociations,  depend  upon  an  inviolable 
adherence  to  thel'e  regnlations.)  Ttiere  fhould  be  a  fmaH 
fine  for  iion-attendance. 

4.  Let  a  chairman  and  a  reader  be  chofen,  for  limited 

periods. 

5.  One  hour  at  every  meeting  to  be  fpcnt  iryeading 
fome  pubhcation  agreed  upon  by  the  fociety,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inform  Britons  of  their  rights,  their  duties  and 
their  interefts.  [If  I  recommend  Pai me  ;  it  does  not 
preclude  me  from  recommending  Burke.  The  trutk 
•will  never  fuffer,  by  being  examined  on  every  fide.  Paine 
has  this  in  his  favour,  that  being  a  citizen  of  America 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  warped  by  p.<rty  interefts.  He  hat 
not  enliiled  under  the  banners  of  the  Whigs  or  Tones, 
of  churchmen,  or  of  dilTenters.  *''  I  am  known*'  fays  he, 
**  not  t)  ,be  a  prrlbv  terian  j   and  therefore  tne  cant  cry 

of  court  fycophants,    ab<nu  church  and  meeting,  kept 
up  to  amufe  and  bewilder  the  nation,  cannot  be  raifed 

**  agnnft  me.-— Every  religion  is  good  that  t<?aches  man 

«*  to  be  good."] 

6.  No  converfalion  (houfd  be  fuifered  till  the  reading 
is  over  J  unlefs  ir  be  to  throw  light  upon  fomet'^ing  ob- 
fcure,  and  with  the^xprefs  approbation  of  the  chairman, 

^J.  The  time  which  remains  after  the  reading  is  fin  (h- 
,  to  be  fpent  in  converfaf.on  upon  fuch  fubjccts  as  re» 
e  to  the  object  of  the  alfKriation, 
P  *      ■  8.  Let 
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8.  Let  perfons  of  all  religious  parties  be  admitted 
as  members.  (It  is  a  common  concera  which  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  fociety,  and  no  man  of  charatter, 
Ih  )uld  be  rejeft-  d.  I  am  fatisfied,  however,  that  church- 
men muft  compofe  the  body  of  almoft  every  luch  alFoci- 
ation.  Diflenters  will  often  be  dilpoied  to  hang  back, 
fioiii  the  unjuft  and  illiberal  lulpicions  which  we  fo  ofteti 
throw  out  againft  them.  However,  let  them  have  it  in 
their  power  to  enter :  no  doubt;  they  will  refute  by  their 
aftions  the  calumnies  of  their  adverfaries.) 

9.  Let  no  queflion  of  religious  contrnverfy  be  dif*- 
CulTed  at  the  meetings  of  the  fociety.  If  any  thing  re- 
lating .to  fuch  quelbons  occur  in  the  courfe  of  reading; 
let  it  be  heard  in  filence.  (I  do  not  propofe  this  rule 
from  any  averiion  to  iuch  difcuffions,  but  from  an  anxi- 
ety to  guard  againft  any  thing  which  may  be  unfavourable 
£0  the  harmony  of  the  body .) 

10.  Let  the  feveral  focieties  in  the  fame  place  have  at 
certain  times  a  general  meeting,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  correfpond  with  focieties  at  a  diftance,  and  to  nomi». 
nate  a  delegate,  when  neceflary,  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates of  other  focieties  for  promoting  a  parliamentary 
reform. 

It  is  alfo  needlefs  to  add  that  any  books  of  political 
information,  will  in  general  be  read  with  much  greater 
advantage  by  aflbciations,  than  by  individuals.  Additi- 
oral  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjeft,  by  fuch  ob» 
fervations  as  will  be  naturally  fuggefted,  according  to 
the  different  genius  and  attaiuments  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned. 

i\  &^i  noiJibai.  tV^  ON 
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ON  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  BEBT. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gent/eraeH, 

BY  publiftiitig  the  following  fentiments  of  the  ce'ebrated 
Dr.  Sair.uel  Johnl'on,  on  the  above  interefting  fubje>5t, 
you  will  oblige  a  conftant  reader  of  the  Patriot,  and 

Your  ver}'  humb'e  lervant, 

PHILANTHROFOS. 


A^ 


,S  I  was  paffing  lately,  under  one  of  the  gate- 
ways of  this  '  ity,  I  w  as  llruck  with  horror  by  a  rueful 
cry,  which  lummoned  me  to  remember  the  poor  debtors. 

The  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  Englifh  Taw  are,  by 
Engliflin^en  at  leaft-,  loudly  celebrared;  but  fcaicely  the 
moft  zealous  admirers  of  our  hiftitutions  can  thmk  that 
law  wife,  which,  when  men  are  capable  of  work, 
obligeb  them  to  beg  :  or  juft,  which  expofes  the  liberty 
of  one  to  the  parous  of  another. 

The  profperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate  to  tht 
number  of  hands  and  minds  ufefully  emp  oyed.  To 
Ike  community,  ledition  is  a  feveiv  corruption  i»  a  gan- 
grene, 
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grene,  and  idlenefs  an  atrophy.  Wharever  body,  ancf 
whatever  fociety,  wades  more  than  it  acquires,  muft 
gradually  decay;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
fed  andceafes  to  labour,  takes  away  fomethingvfrom  the 
public  ftock.. 

The  coi.finennent  therefore' of  any  man,  in  the  floth 
and  darknefs  of  a  prifon,.  is  a  Jofs  to  the  nation,  and  no 
gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of  the  nniltitudes  who  are  pining 
in  thole  cells  of  mifery,  a  very  fmall  part  is  fufpecSted  of 
any  fiaudulent  ad,  by  which  they  retain  what  belongs 
to  others.  The  reft  are  impnfoned  by  the  wantonnefa 
of  pride,  the  malignity  of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of 
difappointed  expcdtation. 

If  thofe  who  thu5  rigorouflyexercife  the  power  which- 
the  law  has  put  into  their  hands^  be  alked,  why  they 
continue  to  imprifon  thofe  whom  they  know  to  be  un- 
able to  pay  them  ;  one  will  anfwtr,  that  bi«  debtor  once 
lived  better  than  biinfelf ;  another  that  his  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  hi«  children  went  in  filk 
ck)aths  to  the  dancing-fchool  y  and  another  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit.  Some  will  reply,  that 
ifthey  were  in  debt  they  fhould  meet  with  the  fame 
treatment ;  fome  that  they  owe  no  more  than  they  can 
pay  ;  and  need  therefore  give  no  account  of  their  adions. 
Soniewill  confefs  tlveir  rt-folution  that  their  debt(^rs  (hall- 
rot  in  gaol ;  and  fome  will  difcover  that  they  hope,  by 
cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment  from  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations,  is  to  fecure  private 
happineis,  f:om  priva'e  malignity  ;  to  keep  individuals 
from  the  power  of  one  another  :  but  this  end  is  apparently 
ncgie£ted,  when  a  man  irritated  with  lofs  is  allowed  to 
be  the  judge  of  his  own  caufc,  and  to  affign  the  punifh- 

nvent 
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ment  of  his  own  pain ;  when  the  diftinftion  between 
guilt  and  happinefs,  between  cafualty  and  defign,  is 
entruiled  to  eyes  blind  with  intercft,  to  undeiftandings 
depraved  by  refentmcnt. 

Since  poverty  is  puniflied  among  us  as  a  crime,  it 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  lenitv  as  other 
crimes  ;  the  offender  ought  not  to  langui/b  at  the  ivill  of 
him  he  has  offended^  hut  to  be  allowed  fonie  appeal  to  the 
juftice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  any 
debtor  fliould  be  imprifoned,  but  that  he  fhould  be  com- 
pelled to  payment ;  and  a  term  (hould  therefore  be  fix- 
ed, in  which  the  creditor  flvjuld  exhibit  his  accufation 
of  concealed  property.  If  fuch  property  can  be  difco- 
vcred  let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor,  if  the  charge  is  not 
offered  or  cannot  be  proved,  let  the  prifoner  bedifmiflcd. 

Thofe  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  fuppofed 
that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the  crime  of  the 
debtor. 

Bat  the  truth  is,  .that  the  creditor  always  (hares  the 
a(5>,  and  often  niore  than  (hares  the  guilt  of  improper 
truft.  It  feldom  happens  that  any  man  imprifons  ano- 
ther but  for  debts  which  he  fufFered  to  be  contracted  in 
hope  of  advantage  to  himfelf,  and  for  bargains  in  which 
he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  ha- 
zard; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  on?  (hould  punifh  ano- 
ther for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prifons  may  juftly  corr\- 

plain  of  harder  treatment.     He   that   once  owes   more 

than  he  can  p.iy,  is  often   obliged  to  bribe  his   creditor 

to  pdKience  by  encreafing  his  debt,    Worfe  and  worfe 

.  '    •  coasi* 
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commodities  at  an  higher  and  higher  price  are  forced 
upon  him  ;  he  is  impoveridied  by  compuUive  traffic^ 
and  at  laft  oveivvhehvied  in  the  common  receptacles  of 
niifery,  by  debts,  which,  with  his  own  confent,  were 
accumulated  on  his  bead.  Tb  the  relief  of  this  diftrefs, 
no  otlier  objection  can  be  made»  but  that  by  an  eafy  dif- 
folution  of  de&s  fraud  will  be  left  without  puniftiment, 
and  prudence  Without  awe,  and  that  when  infolvency 
Ihall  be  no  longer  punifliable,  credit  wllLceafe*. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advantage.-— 
Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  flop,  while  one  man  wanti 
what  another  can  fupply  ;  and  credit  wiU  never  be  de* 
nied  while  it  is  likely  to  be  repaid  with  profit .  He  th  it 
trufts  one  whom  he  intends  to  fue,  is  criminal  by  tlu 
a£t  of  truft  ;  the  ceffjtion  of  fuch  inlidious  traffic  is  to  be 
defired,  and  no  reafon  can  be  given,  why  a  change  of  the 
lavr  flioiild  impair  any  other. 

We  fee  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no  payment 
can  be  comptlled.  Mutual  convenience  produces  mu- 
tual confidence;  and  the  merchants  continue  to  fatisfy 
the  demands  of  each  other,  though  they  have  not  hi  ng 
to  droad  but  the  lofs  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  inftitution  which  cKperlcnc*' 
fliews  to  be  ineffe£h.ial.  We  have  now  impnfoned  one 
generation  of  debtoi  s  after  another,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  their  numbers  leffen.  We  have  now  learned, 
that  raflinefs  and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from 
taking  credit!  Let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  avarice 
aiay  noore  ealily  be  leftrained  from  giving  it. 

£OjROUGM 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTJTION. 


CAMELFORD. 

Pol{t:cal  Ckara^er.-r-  JL  HIS  is  a  corporation  bo- 
.foxigh.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Philips,  a  clergytian,  is  leaden- 
or  patron.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  alfofome  preten- 
fiuns  to  family-intereft  in  this  borough,  fupported  by 
property  in  its  vicinity.  Bat  the  Rev.  Patron  contrives, 
I  with  the  alliflance  fif  Government,  whofe  ^^ood  things 
in  this  place  and  neighbourhood  are  only  to  be  acquired 
through  the  mediurn  of  his  intereft,  to  have  the  mem- 
i)ers  of  his  recommendation  returned. 

Right  of  EhHion.  Willis  ftates  is  in  the  mayor, 
eight  capital  biirgeflcs,  and  ten  freeman  ;  but  according 
to  Simeon,  it  is  in  the  burgeffes  paying  foot  and  lot. 
Auguft  X,   1660. 

■  Kumher  of  Voters^   ig.     Returning  Officer,  the  mayor. 
Patron^  Hev.  Mr.  Philips, 

KELLINGTON,  OR  CALUNGTON. 
Poiitical  CharaBer.  This  borough  has  upwards  of 
400  inhabitants,  whofe  elective  franchiles  are  not  clearly 
Ufcertained.  The  influence  was  jointly  poflefTed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  late  Earl  of  Orford  :  the  in- 
tereft of  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  have  devolved  on  Mr. 
refufis,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Say  and  Clinton. 

Ancient  Reprefentatlon.     This  was    the  laft  town  in 
romvvall  that   was  admitted  to  their  original  rights  of 
ircnding  members  of  parliament :    for  they  returned  no 
I'eprefentatives  until  27th  Eliz.  1585. 
*'  '   ■  Corporation, 


iSo  Borough  Rtpreftntation. 

Corporation^  none;  but  the  town  is  governed  by 
a  Portreve,  chofen  at  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Loi  d  of  the 
Manor ;  and  the  inhabitants  who  have  lived  in  the  place 
■a  year,  are  admitted  as  burgeffes. 

Right  of  EleBioHy  is  indefinite  and  not  afcertained. 
Number  of  footer s^  50.  Returning  Officer ^  the  Portreve,, 
Patrons^  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Say  and  Clinton. 

EAST  LOOE. 
Political  CharaSler.     This  is  one  of  thofe  boroughs 
which  exercife  their  eledtive  privileges,  not  at  the  tree 
will  of  its  inhabitants,  but  at  the  dictates  of  perional 
influence. 

Ancient  Reprejentationf  Although  this  is  an  ancient 
borough,  it  was  not  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  before  13th  Eliz.  But  the 
inhabitants,  in  conjundtion  with  Fovyey,  {tnt  once  he- 
fore,  a  merchant  to  a  council  of  trade  at  Weftminflcr. 

Corporation.  This  infignificant  village  was  fii  ft  in- 
corporated by  Quten,£liz.  A.  D.  1567.  The  corpo' 
ration  confifts  of  nine  burgefles,  one  of  whom  is  an- 
flxially  chofen  mayor  ;  and  they  have  jointly  the  power 
of  elefting  a  recorder.  The  corporation  has  the  toll  of 
the  market,  and  holds  the  manor  of  the  town  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancafter  at  a  fee  farm  rent  of  20s.  per  ann. 

Rlgfyt  of  ElcHion,  is  in  the  mayor,  burgefles  and 
freemen.  Number  of  Voters^  about  50.  Returning  Of 
ficerf  tlie  mayor. 

PatroHy  Mr.  J»  Buller,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
rough* 


(    iS'     ) 


THE  PATRIOT. 

Tuefday  December  it|  i79t* 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gctukmeitf 


Y. 


OUR  publication  is  every  day  becoming  more 
iatcrefting  and  important.  I  congratulate  you  thereon, 
but  much  more  fo  the  public,  who  will  derive  fuch  im- 
raenfe  advantages  from  it.  I  have  viewed  its  progrefs 
hitherto  with  filent  admiration,  and  I  (hould  think  my- 
1  felf  criminal  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  in  times  like  the 
prefentj  to  contribute  towards  enlightening  the  public 
mind,  with  refpe6l  to  the  innumerable  abufes  with  which 
they  are  fo  heavily  oppreffed,  and  did  not  do  it.  I  there- 
fore beg  your  acceptance  of  the  following  curious  and 
authentic  paper,  together  with  fome  remarks  thereon, 
which  if  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  ia  the  Patriot,  is 
entirely  at  your  fervice. 

1  am  Sirs,  your's,  &c. 
Gra/s  Inn,  03,  25,  1 793.  ALFRED^ 

Ko,  XIX,  Fol,  u  Q. 
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LORD    RANEJLAGH    IN    THE  CHAIR, 

My  Lords, 

X  HE  feled  committee  to  whom  the  confidera- 
<^'nn  of  the  petition  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments, 
Gentlemen  Ulber  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  on  behalf  of  themfelves  and  the  other  officers 
and  fervants  attending  this  Right  Honourable  Houfe 
was  referred,  have  met,  and  on  examination  ot  fome  of 
the  clerks,  who,  by  order  of  this  Houfe,  were  Iworn  at 
the  table,  have  dire6tcd  me  to  make  the  following  le- 
port,  viz. 

Ur.  Edmund  Fenaer  being  examined,  faith,  -th^t 
he  was  employed  and  brought  into  the  parliament  oflic;i 
by  Mr.  Sterne,  in  feffioD  1755,  tliat  he  p;ud  him  for  his 
attendance,  but  not  regularly ;  and  that  the  largeft  fum 
Mr.  Sterne  gave  him  at  anv  time,  was  fomeihing  more 
th&n  30I.  and  being  alked  if  he  did  not  att  under  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  the  clerk  afiiflant,  he  anfwered  he  did  not ; 
bu?  that  at  feveral  times  he  alTifted  the  clerks  in  general, 
and  without  receivmg  any  gratuity  or  r«ward  from  any 
of  them;  that  this  Houi:e  was  pleafed,  thelaft  feffion  ct 
pnrliament  to  grant  him  the  fum  of  ic61.  13s.  4^.  but 
had  never  granted  him  any  before ;  and  as  fome  of  their 
lordfhips  were  then  pleafed  to  mention  to hini,  that  the} 
wiflied  a  contmuance  of  it  for  the  future,  he  believed 
that  was  the  caufe  for  lubmitting  it  to  the  confideratiott 
of  your  committee  this  feffion,  as  clerk  in  the  parliame6t| 
office. 

Being  farther  examined,  whether  he  wss  deputy 
atiyofthe  clerks,  he  anfwered  that  he  was  not,  buttb 
Dr.  Gayer  propofed  to  engage  his  attendance  upon 
advantageous  terms  as  Mr,  Sterne  had  done,  and  thi 

Docte 
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Doftor  Gayer  never  gave  him  any  gratuity  except  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  which  faid  Fenner  did  not  thir.k. 
himfelf  entitled  to  ;  and  he  further  faid  that  he  ahvyys 
thought  Doctor  Gayer  was  one  of  the  Patentee  clerks, 
and  tint  the  other  clerks  were  lubordiuateto  the  patentee. 

Your  committee   then  proceeded  to  examine  Doclor 
Gayer,  who   being  a&ed    wiiether   the    profits    arilin;^ 
fronri  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parliament,  hnve  been,  or 
are  at  prcfent  entirely  received  by,  or  appointed  to  his 
O'.vn  ufe,  and  to   no  oclicr ;  he   anfwered,  that  he  fub- 
ir.itted  to  the  judice  of  their  lordfiiips,    a^   it  might  af- 
icfk.  hixn  and  his  family  to  anfwer  to  the  qucftioa  put  t'v  ■ 
him:  and  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  was  again  called 
in,  ami  the  queliion  being  again   repeated,  anfvvered, 
liiat  they  have  been  received  by  him  and  applied  to  Uis 
own  ufe,  and  no  other  hitherto;  and  being  fiTthcralk- 
cd,  whether  he  was  under  any  contradt  to  aii]^  pc  '.^r- 
xvhatloever  to  pay  any  part  of  his  emoluments  as  ci^rk 
of  the  parliaments,  or  did  he  receive  his  prelent  olnu*;' 
under  any  fuch  condition  ?  anfwered,  that  the  patent  i» 
to  him  and  his  brother  only,  and  that  he  was  not  under 
iny  contra£l  in  writing,  but  that  he  is  under  a  point  of 
.onoiu*  to  part  with  feme  part  of  the  profits,  and  that  to 
perfon  imkriown  to  him  ;  and  being  ordered  to  wtth- 
raw,  was  again  called  in  and   afktd,  what  proportion 
i  the  emoluments  was   he  engiged  in  point  of  honou. 
)  pay  to  the  perfon  unknown  ?  to  which  Doctor  Gayer 
.  nlwereJ,  he  could  not  tell  until  he  knew  what  the  emo- 
mients  v/ere  ;  and  be"ing  afked  what  fum  he  was  to  re- 
ceive thereout  ?  anfwered    200I.  for  his   proportion  of 
he  whole,  either  for  a  year  or  feffion.     And  being  or- 
dered  to   withdraw,  was   again   called  in.  and   alksd, 
0  whom  he  was  under  a  point  of  honour  to  part  with 

any 
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any  of  the  emoluments  to  the  perfon  unknown  ?  to 
which  he  faid  he  could  give  no  anlwer.  And  being 
then  ordered  to  withdraw,  was  again  called  in,  and  the 
queftion  being  a  fecond  time  read  to  him,  and  alio  being 
informed  by  the  Lord  in  the  chair,  that  he  would  not 
only  incur  the  cenfure  of  that  committee,  but  that  the 
committee  would  dired  the  chairman  to  move  the  Houfe 
|o  have  him  committed  to  clofe  confinement  for  the  re« 
mainder  ofthe  feffion,  if  lie  did  not  give  a  categorical 
anfwer  to  the  queflion.  And  Doflor  Gayer  faid  he 
would  give  a  categorical  anfwer,  but  that  if  it  was  not 
for  the  fake  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  he  would  go 
to  Newgate  and  remain  there,  and  then  anfwered  the 
queftion  by  faying  it  was  Lord  Beauchamp ;  whereupon 
the  committee  came  to  the  following  relolution  : 

Resolve!},  tlwt  the  feveral  fees   and  fums  appoint* 
,'  ed  for  this   Houfe  by  its  clerks,  arc  in  confederation  of 
their  fervices,  and  intended  fof  the  fole  ufe  of  them  and 
of  no  other  perfon. 

Carried  in  the  committee,  14  for  it,  againft  it  ir. 
The  following  refolutions  were  moved  in  the  Houfe. 

1.  Refolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Houfe,  that 
Doctor  Gayer  is  bound  by  a  point  of  honour  to  give 
,pai  t  of  the  emoluments  of  his  office  as  clei-k  of  iheHoufe 

of  Lords,  to  a  perfon  unknown  to  him. 

2.  Refolved,  That  Doftor  Gayer  is  to  receive  but 
200I.  for  his  proportion  of  the  whole  profits  of  the  faid 
emoluments. 

3.  Refolved,  That  the  faid  Dodtnr  Gayer  is  und^r 
a  point  of  honour  to  the  Right  Honourable  F.  S.  Con- 
way 
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way,  commonly  called  Lord  Vifcouot  Beauchamp,  to 
part  with  the  emoluments  of  his  faid  office  to  a  perfua 
unknown,  except  the  Turn  of  200I,  which  he  is  to  receive 
for  hiS  own  uie,  , 

4.  Rcfolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Houfe,  that  th« 
fum  of  icol.  per  feffion  is  fuflicient  for  the  pcrfon  exer- 
cifing  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parliamens,  and  that  the 
Houfe  ought  not  to  addrefs  his  excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  more  than  the  laid  fuai. 

5.  Refn'.ved,  That  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  humbly  praying 
him  to  lay  before  his  Majefty,  the  fpecial  report  from 
the  committee,  for  fettling  tiie  allowances  of  the  fervants 
of  this  Houfe',  together  with  the  feveral  refolutions  en- 
tered into  in  confequence  thereof ;   humbly  befeeching 

I  his  Majelly,  gracioufly  to  take  the  fame  into  confidcra- 
!  tlon,  and  to  atl  therein  as  to  his  royal  wifdom  (hall 
i    fecm  proper. 

Tfjf  folloxving  is  a  Lifi  of  theDlvifions^  . 

f  For  the  Refolutions.]    Lord  Mountmorres,  who  mor- 

'!    ed  ;  Bijhops,  the   Lord    Pimate,     Derry,  Clogher,  Li- 

I    merick ;  .  Earls  of    Inchiquin,    Carrick,    Wandesford, 

Shannon,  Charlenwnr,  Moyra,  Courtcwn,  Howth,  Mil- 

tov^n;  .  Fif  aunts,  .   Powcilcourt,    Bbyne,    Strangford, 

Glerawly  ;  Barons,  Branden,    Lifle,    Blayney,  Mount- 

Tloreace,  Gore,  Mount  Eagle,  Baltioglafs.  . 

Againft.l  Arcbhijhtp  of  Dublin,  Bijkops  of  Cork, 
Killala,  Drcm.  re,  Downe,  Raphoe ;  Earls  of  Beila- 
mont,  Morniogtcn  j  Fifcounts,  Duncannon,  and  Kingf- 
twi.  , 

So 
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So  much  for  the  faft  itfelf.  Now  gentlemen^  per- 
roit  me  to  add,  that  I  find  upon  enquiry,  the  fum  allow- 
ed before  the  time  of  this  report,  to  the  clerk  of  the  par- 
liaments was  4000I.  of  whi'jh  Doctor  Gayer  received 
the  great  and  mighty  fum  of  200I.  for  doing  all  and  eve" 
j-y  thing  appertaining  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  office,  and 
this  perfon  unkno'An,  (Lord  Vifcoxint  Beauchamp)  or 
whoever  elfe  it  might  be,  received  the  trifling  fum  of 
3800I.  for  doing  no  part  of  the  bufinefs,  except  taking 
the  pledge  of  a  gentleman's  honour  not  to  divulge  the 
truth.  Thus  is  a  nation  pillaged — thus  is  an  overbear- 
ing, haughty,  and  fupercilious  race  of  m^n  called  no- 
bility, fupported  in  pampered  luxury  and  idlenefs,  by 
the  toil  and  labour  of  the  induftrious  community,  for 
the  purpofe  of  oppreffing  that  community  by  a  conftant 
fupport  of  every  meafure,  propofed  by  any  profligate 
court,  and  abandoned  and  prodigal  adminiftration ;  to 
each  member  of  which  may  in  general  be  applied  with 
the  flriaeft  truth,  the  charader  which  Salluft  draws  of 
Catiline  in  the  following  words,  Sui  profufus^  alieni  apt- 
tens^  rcrtim  fmulator  et  dlffimulator.  Prodigal  of  vjhal 
is  his  ovjrit  greedy  of  other  fneni\  a  pretender  and  dij}emb' 
kr.'* 

The  Court  Calender  and  other  documents  of  this 
country,  inform  us,  that  the  amiable  George  Rofe,  a 
few  years  paft  in  the  humble  ftation  of  purfer  of  a  man 
qfwar,  at  this  moment  enjoys  the  following  places 
with  the  falaries  annexed,  viz. 

Secretary  lo  Che  Treifury,  worth  per  aiiniim  £.  3100 

Clc' k  of  t  lie  H  mfe  of  LorJs  -  -  A°°'^ 

Mjfter  of  Pleas  -  -  1000 

Svirveyoi  ol  Green  Wax  -  -  <'0«> 

Keepercf  the  Records  in  Wtftnainfter  Abbey  800      . 

Agent  to  Dominica  -  -  500 ;  ' 

Befide* 
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Befides  the  foregoing  lift,  I  am  credibly  informed,, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fa6t ;  that  he  has  other  places, 
the  emoluments  of  which,  when  added  to  the  above, 
make  a  fnug  fum  of.  14,000!.  per  anoum,, 

A  few  obfervations  naturally  ftmclc  my  mind,  upon 
reacL.ig  the  before  mentioned  report ;  which  by  affocia- 
tion  not  to  be  controuled,  brought  this  woithy  gentleman 
and  his  lilt  of  places  frefh.into  my  memory. 

It  appears  that  he  receives  3200!.  per  acnum  as  fe* 
cretary  to  the  Treafury.  The  very  name  of  this  office 
ftrikes  us  with  its  importance,  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  fpcmthe  nature  of  it,  the  man  who 
■really  fills  it  and  does  the  duty,  of  it,  may  be  entitled  to 
this  falary.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  next  ? 
..Clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, ^  with  the  flill  greater  emcK 
luments  of  40Q0I.  per  annum,  whicb,  as  the  parliameat 
fits  only  about  five  months  in  each  year,  is  nearly  loool. 
per  month.  This  is  an  office  that  mull  be  adually  fil- 
led by  an  efficient  perfon.  Is  it  poffible  I  alk,  for  Mr. 
Rofeto  do  the  duty  of  this  office,  for  which  he  receives 
this  very  large  fum,  the  anfwer  is  obvious  to  every'  one. 
JNo.  Mr.  Rofe  is  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  Minifter's  Comfnisj  or  chief  clerk  there,  and  obliged 
to  attend  his  duty,  in  that  Honfe.  at  the  very  fame  time 
J  that  the  fervices  of  Cleik  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  are 
.^wanted  there.  What  then  is  the  fair  deduction  frona 
'thefe  premifes  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Mr,, 
Rofe  does  the  duty  of  Clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by 
deputy; — he  has  fome  Do6lorGayer  to  officiate  for  himj 
and  fuppole  we  fay  that  he  allows  this  deputy  300!. 
more  than  Lord  Beauchamp  did  the  poor  Do6tor,  it  i» 
fiill  moft  evident  that  the  nation  pays  foi"  this  office 
3500!.  more  than  it  ought  to  do»  Itt 
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It  i^  eqiially  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury 
and  all  the  other  places  are  done  by  deputy,  being  fix  in 
number,  I  mean  of  thafe  aftually  mentioned.  If  we  al- 
low that  he  pays  500I.  a  year  to  each  of  his  deputies,  it 
is  certain  that  the  buiinefs  may  be  and  is  oBually  done  for 
a§  3Q00I.  per  amium,  fo  that  this  modeft  gentleman  re- 
ceives 7, 1  col.  per  annum  for .  doing  what  moft  people 
call  no  thing  at  fill, . 

But  it  feems  the  merits  of  this  gentleman Vfervices 
have  hcen  recorded.  By  a  late  trisl,  not  only  the  prefenr, 
but  future  ages  may  learn,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treafury  did  in  the  prelence  of  the  Miniftcr,  hire  the 
owner  of  a  public  houfe,  to  engage  in  a  Weftminfter  elec- 
tipn  on  the  fide  of  the  court  candidate  ;  that  an  exLher 
quer  fine  levied  for  a  breach  of  the  laws,  was  mitigated 
as  a  recompence  to  the  publican  for  engaging  heartily  in  1 
the  caufe  j  with  other  fafts  equally  honourable.*  * 

*  Trial  of  George  Rofe,  Efq^  Printed  for  Jordan,  3d  edition,  oi.; 
•ivhich  the  following  is  ^n  extratl. 

Examination  of  Ge-jge  Ctuhb  one  cf  the  Trtafury  Mijpnrers. 
Qj  Was  Mr  Sm-,th  .(the  publican)  never  introduced  to  Mr.  Rofe  T 
A-  Sir,  I  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  interview  between  thefe 
two   gentlemen.     Q-_  You   faid  that  you  mcivtioiied   ihe  name  of  ..j 
Spiitli  to  Mr.  Rofe.     A    I  put  dowa  the  names  of  Mr.  Smith'ii  lioufcy, ,  I 
ajid  of  his  brother's  houfe :  ami   fiiggeftid   to  Mr.  Rote  and  Mr.    j 
St«el,  that  tht>y  were   pioper   lioules,     Q^Was  any  other   p«rfon    I 
.prefent?     A    I  cannot  iecc}l<idt  who  was   in  the  room,  u hen  that 
was  mentioned  ?     Q^  You  muft  ric.  llci&.  fir.     A.  Mr.  Pitt.     You 
fay  then  thiit   Mr.   Pitt   was  in  the   1  com  with  Mi.  R^fe  and  Mr.  . 
Steel,  sat  the  time    you  iui' gelled   to  them  the  piopritty  of  ojwning 
Mr.  Smtlif'' houfe  fur  Lord  Hood  <ind  his  fr;ej'.ds?     A.  He  was.— , 
Qj  What  made  you  th  nk  that  Mi'.  Sm  tli'i>  hpule  was  morepropt^.  < 
to  be  opened  than  any  other  ?    A.j  Becaufe  he  vwas  a  patriotic  nviiv 
and  J  tiioiight  be  would  go  any  length  in,  tbe«avfe>  and  Jiierefowi.- 
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Such  are  the  recorded  merits  of  Mr,  George  Rofe ; 
the  public  will  judge  for  the  nifelves,  how  highly  he  de« 
lerves  the  emoluments  of  14,000!.  per  annuum  witb 
which  he  is  gratified.  The  rfd  hook  of  France  has  won- 
derfully opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  fliewn  them 
plainly  how  t\\Qy  nxjere  ruined.  The  red  book  of  this  coun- 
try IS  ftili  kept  out  of  view  except  to  the  r/f<?,  the  chofen 
/Jrcf,  who  are  allo^ved  a  peep  hebind  the  curtain, — How- 
ever it  requires  no  great  fagacity  or  extraordinary  pene- 
tration, if  we  refle«St  on  Mr.  Rofe's  pretty  liitle  finecures 
and  t!:>eu  think  how  many,  many  nwre  there  muft  be  of 
the  fame  fo't,  and  in  the  fame  predicament— to  give  a 
prctcy  fubllantial  reafon  for  Euglilhmen  being  taxed  n 
the  fliameful  manner  they  are — and  the  fangs  of  excife 
extended  till  its  griping  fingers  nearly  embrace  the  v  hole 
produds   of  the  land,    *     which   ibey  will  laon   do 

if 

I  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr  Rofe.  (the 
firft  lx)rd  of  the  Ireafiry  and  Chincellor  of  tt.e  Exchequer,  and 
the  twoSecretaiits  of  the  Treafuiy^. 

Mr.  Froft,  a!;ent  to  Lord  Hoo  d,  in  his  evidence  declared,  th?.t 
he,  Froft,  a&ed  Mr.  Rofe  whether  Sm\t\\  riMjht  be  trufted  ?  Mr. 
Rofe  replied,  "  I  mtght  wi-h  great  fa  ety  trvASraiih,  for  they  k/itu 
him  well."  W -.en  I  wa-  'pe  ik  ng  to  Mi  Rofe  of  Sraitn,  (a^'ds 
Froft)  Mr.  Rofe  faid,  "  That  thsre  wa^  loraehlng  of  a  prufecution 

"  going 

*  Kor  is  thi?the  worft,    for  the  vaft  f w  rm   of  underftrappers 
employed  on  thi--  bi;fmefs  are  or   msy  be  vei-y  iifefiil  ki  the  honour- 
able capacity  o;  fpies  upon  the  1  ubli.,  and  by  mcan-^  <  f  the  '^requeni  • 
fittings  can  inforpi  their  immediate  (uperio's  'vhat  they  have  obferv- 

I  erf,  which  may  agjin  be  reported  higher  if  needful.  They  can  alfo 
circu!a'.«  mit>meri'l  Pamphlets  when  fi>  directed,  ^■«^  gii^e  intima- 
tions to  ttie  owners  of  public  houfes,  not  to  admit  hoi  tmg  (<o>;ieties 

;  for  Cimftitutfonal  Information  whhia  their  premilfes,  atm  mafiit. 

I  aAw  {gff .  •u'lth^maty-Qtttfsf^r,  ■ 

Tie  EJiaru. 
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if  not  fpeedily  flopped  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a 
Tvhole  people  thus  iiicrcilefsly  plundered  and  oppreffed 
■without  pity  or   commileratiun. 

"  going  on  with  th2  exci'e  againft  Smith,  and  as  a  mark  cf  the  trufi 
"  and  confi  lence  they  had  in  nim,  they  h;id  interfered  and  fteppei 
"  in  to  ferve  him."  Mr.  Froft  likewife  mentioned,  that  "he  kepf 
♦'  adiftJnSt  account  of  thoft-  perfons  employed  by  tlie  treafury,  fron» 
thofe  he  em(  loyed  as  "  igeut  to  Lord  Hood." 

It  has  been  matter  of  fiirprize  how  Mr.  Pilt,  to  whtm  all  par- 
ties will  allow  the  praife  of  being  (in  his  way)  a  confummste  ftatef- 
man  could  fuffer  this  elertioneering  difpute  with  a  {M:b!  can,  (who 
gained  his  caufe)  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Rep  oit  fays^  it  was  d,»ue 
to  determine  a  variety  of  fimil.ir  difputss.  W  this  is  not  the  cafsj^ 
it  ihews  lliiit  ttie,  Minift^r  h:.s  that  opinion  of  the  people,  as  to  inu* 
gine  tiiey  can  bear  aay  con.emptuous  treatment  whatever 

An  additional  fart  has  lately  been  laid  before  the  pub'ic,  whie^ 
if'  the  people  ai  large  have  any  value  for  the  Couflitution,  they  wH 
rot  fuffer  to  pafs  oier  in  filence.  A  perfon  o!"  the.  nam.e  of  HcflciflJ 
charged  with  penalties  on  the  Lottery  Art  to  the  amount  of  700!  o& 
ferisd,  if  lie  was  let  (Hit  on  fuch  B.iil  as  he  v^guld  produce,  to  bring, 
up  60  votes  for  the  Minift'jrial  Candidate  ai  the  Weftmirfter  Eiec^ 
Uon  J  Lord  Hood.  7  he  Solicitcr  of  the  Lottiiry  was  applied  to,  who 
faid  he  could  not  aft  on  the  bufmefs  without  confulting  highn-  aw 
thorny.  That  higher  authoiity  wai  cojifiUted,  and  the  confeqnenfe 
was,  Hofis^ins  was  releafeJ  on  bad  hail,  brought  up  his  60  \kAt^,  an4 
has  not  fmce  been  heavd  of,  It  ap|->ears  by  Mr.  Fox's  fpeech  thajj 
*'  compromiles  of  various  forts  have  been  made  between  Lord  Hood: 
"  and  hi,  Solicitor,  upon  an  aflion  brought  on  his  Solicitor's  bjH^j 
♦^  and  that  Lord  Hotxi  had  undertaken  to  pay  that  Solicitor  a  large' 
"  fum.  provided  he  would  give  up  certain  p.pers,  .tnd  that  <.tie  »f 
"thofe  very  papers  was  of  the  hand  writing  of  h  s  Majefly's  Cl.an- 
*<  cellor  of  the  Lxchecjucr  u-on  the.fubjecl  of  t^e,  Weflminfter  eJeSr 
"  tion." 

Thefe  tranfadions  have  been /wfV«  brought  before  the  H«Hire  of, 
Gommons.  Tiuice  h.as  that  Houfe,  by  a  largf  majority,  refvifedW 
appoint  a   Cominittce  ofijiquiry.     It.  is  not  a  httjc  remark;ihJ| 

■  it 
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THE  PRIKCFs  DEBTS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentltmcjty 

J^  AM  a  plain  Man  living  in  thecountiy,  and  in  or- 
der innocently  to  fill  up  a  leirure  hour,  I  fon.etimes  read 
the  ne« fpr.pe's,    for  you  muft  know  that  our  parfon  and 
•  few  more  neighbour?,  join  wi;h  me  in  paying  the  ex- 
iKBce  of  one.     I  have  lately  feen  with  concern,  an  article 
&  a  late   paper  m'torming  me,  that  a    certain   perfon 
of  great  rank-,  hath  run   lo  far  into  debt,   as  to  render 
it  npcelfiry  tor  l>im  to  lay  his  affairs  betore  the  parlia- 
nent,  the  next  ftfllon ;  by  which  I  underftand    that  he 
jieans   to   aik  them  to   dilthaTge  his  d«bts;  it  was  n»- 
Btfally  for  me,  upon  reading  this,   to  afk  our  parfon  what 
Iras  the  amount  of  this  yearly  income  ?   I  was    told  near 
coo,ooo!.     Well,  fald  I,  this  is  a  prodigious  fum  ;   how 
||es  he  gfit  fo  miuh  money  ?   1  was  anfwered  the  public 
ws  it  him.     I  a&ed  again,   what  hath    he  done   to 

deferve 

Iwt  when  the  above  fafe  were  laft  bronght  before  tlie  hoiWe,  the 
toflifter  anJ  his  friends  were  tota!iy  fi.ent,  and  depended  whol!y 
Ivtfieir  niimbei-s. 

^  Mi-.  Fox's  li»ccch  abov«  alluded  iq,  Hull  be  given  in  our 
;  number.  Tb*  Ediiin, 
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deferve  it  ?  To  this  I  could  get  no  other  anfwer    than 

that  he  was  eldeft  ion  to— and  therefore  is  juftlj 

entitled  to  it  and  as  much  more  if  he  wiflied  for  it— ■— — 
Then  faid  I,  how  does  he  fpned  it?  for  fuch  a  fum  of  mo- 
jney  would  keep  a  thoufand  *  families  in  this  country  very 
comfortably,  and  I  hear  that  he  hath  nsither  wife  noi 
ehildren.  To  this  the  parfon  could  only  fay,  that  h( 
knew  no  more  of  the  matter  than  myfelf,  but  that  ther 
were  people  at  London  who  could  tell.  I  think  he  calle< 
them  officers  of  the  houfehold ;  he  further  obfervei 
that  there  were  fome  people  of  Newmarket  who  knev 
ftill  more  about  it.  But  as  I  have  no  acquaintance  witi 
thefe  great  folks,  1  defpair  of  ever  knowing  how  thi 
money  is  fpent  nnkfs  fome  of  your  correfpondents  ar 
in  the  fecret.  It  gives  me  the  greateft  concern,  howe] 
ver,  to  hear  that  this  *'  firfl  gentleman"  (as  he  hath  bee 
called;  owes  a  million  of  money  ;  for  if  the  money  i 
paid  at  all  by  parliament,  it  nuift  come  owi  of  the  pecj 
pie's  pockets,  and  part  of  it  out  of  mine,  when  I  thinj 
myfelf  pretty  well  taxed  already.  What  muft  be  done  i 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  time  for  people  who  (like  m.e; 
wo  uld  rather  pay  their  own  debts  than  other  folks'*^  tij 
confider  the  caff:  before  parliament  meets.  Suppofe  Ger[ 
tlemen,  that  the  good  people  of  England  who  are  fj 
fond  of  addreffmg,  were  to  addrefs  this  "  firft  gentleman'j 
and  defire  him  to  tell  thm  what  he  hath  done  with  all[ 

thr 

s;  If  our  Correfpondent  i<;  really  what  he  appears  to  be,  foir.. 
telligent  villager,  he  will  be  furprized,  yei  moie  ■when  he  reac 
*  following  paff.ige  from  Cooper's  fpiriteJ  reply  to  the  inveaivc 
Burke.    <' The  income  of  his  Majefty  whcb  has  been  regardeJ 
*'  not  more  than  necelij.ry  for  the  maiatenance  of  regal  dignity  m 
"be   reckoned    at   ttutlve   hunched   thoufand fcr annum,  Suppofmgt 
«  aveiage  price  of  lal.our.to  be  one  Ihilliag  per  day,  his  Mijefty'sej 
«'  pences  confume  tbe  perpetual  <l;4ily  labour  of  above  Sixty  Tho 
*♦  SAND  Men."    Cooper's  Reply,  p.  19. 
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this  mone}'.  This,  furely,  is  a  reafonable  requeft  from 
thofe  who  are  expeftedto  pay  the  debt.  But  Ifcarcely 
dare  propofe  this  plan  of  addreffing,  left  our  boroughs, 
&c.  fliould  run  into  the  ufual  form  of  addrefles,  viz. 
thanking  his  Highnefs  for  his  condefcenfion,  in  making 
known  his  intentions  to  the  public,  and  offering  to  do 
their  utmoft  to  accomplifli  his  wifties;  for  you  know  gen- 
tlemen, they  elect  the  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
parliament  fometirtHi  follow  the  fentiments  of  their  elec- 
tors— In  (liort,  I  am  afraid  it  will  come  to  this,  that  we 
miift  pay  the  money,  unlefs  the  people  will  openly  and 
generally  exprefs  their  difapprobation  of  the  propofal, 
and  petition  the  parliament  againft  it  when  they  meet. 

W,  T. 

T::khl!!,  03.  I,  179*. 
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to  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Grrttltmenf 

J.   HE  condu^  of  the  writers  of  what  are  in  gC' 

neral  called  the  Mlnlf.crial  Papcn^  is  fo  great  an  infult 

on  the  rational  and  candid  part  of  mankind,  that  inflead 

'f  adding  weight  to  thepfefcnt  meafurcs  of  governnnetir, 

R  tl\e 
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the  fubjet.ts  of  their  adulatbn  muft  inevitably  fink  be- 
•»e;ith  the  monilrous  burden  of  difgraceful  flatrery,  con* 
tetrptible  argument,  and  moft  abandoned  prollitiition  of 
the  human  underftanding,  that  ever  difgraced  a  civilized 
and  enlightened  people.  The  abolition  of  the  Slatve 
Sratie^  and  the  French  Revolution,  are  the  objefts  of 
4heir  execration  ; — our  commercial  profperity,  and  the 
late  Royal  Proclamation,  are  the  fubjeefts  of  their  ati' 
-miration  v^nd  panegyric ;  every  circumftance  that  in  the 
leaft  merits  praife,  or  will  even  admit  of  commendation, 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  mini  dry  ;  the  contrary  is, 
with  equal  facility,  attributed  to  -the  oppoliie  pai  ty, 
whatever  can  contribute  to  raife  our  national  character 
i.-mji  proceed  from  the  miniftcr,  he  is  the  fountain  of 
cur  profperity  :  population  and  ccmmerce  depend  on 
///  fupport. 

It  is  not  in  newff  apcrs  slone  thnt  we  find  opinions? 
f  (]i:ally  as  abfurd  and  irJvfiriovfiy  difperftJ^  tending  /« 
raife  jealcvjiei  and  dijcontcr.ti  in  the  Kinds  of  his  Majefy  t 
faitlful  andloi'ivgfvhjcHs,  every  other  method  that  ma- 
levolent ingenuity  can  dcvife,  is  made  ufe  of  to  fpread 
the  alarm ;  an  slarm  as  falfs  as  it  is  ridiculous,  and  that 
tas  not  even  a  fingle  ray  of  truth,  or  glimpfe  of  proba* 
"bility,  to  fupport  it  :  the  Bottk  Conjuror  himfelf  did 
rot  prefv.:ne  more  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
cf  the  rraion  fora-erly,  than  ihefe  penfioned  tools  oi 
power  do  now. 

Mr.  raine*s  Book  is  the  objeft  held  up  to  public 
view  as  contaiujng  fentimrnts  highly  dangerous  and 
alarming,  but  en  impartial  enquiry,  it  will  not  be  found 
(o  dreadfully  alarming  as  it  is  generally  reprefented  ; 
the  great  misfortune  is,  that  nine  in  ten,  or  what  will 

bo 
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be  nearer  the  tnnh,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  who  ex- 
prefs  the  moft  dreadful  appreheufions,  have  never  rea^T^ 
this  very  celebrated  performance.  If  we  confider  the 
book  as  an  elFay  on  civil  government,  Paine  has  faid  nn 
more  than  what  n>any  have  faid  before  him  ;  and  if  v>-&- 
conlider  it  as  a  defence  of  reHgious  liberty,  he  has  faid 
more  in  one  fingle  page  on  this  mc  ft  intcrefting  fubjec% 
ihan  other  writers  of  firil  rate  abilities  have  been  able  to 
fay  in  a  whole  volume  ;  let  the  candid  reader  examine 
Mr.  Lockers  book  on  government,  and  he  will  meet 
v.'ith  doiSrines  equally  formidable.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke 
was  fo  apprehenfive  of  giving  an  alaim  to  governmen-, 
that  he  thought  it  neceflarj  to  make  an  apolog}',  and 
particularly  to  mention  in  his  preface  his  own  attach- 
ment to  the  King  and  Conftitution  :  but  had  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  never  publiftied  his  abfurd  opinions  on  the  origin 
of  kingly  power,  probably  Mr.  Locke  would  not  luive 
written  on  the  fubjecl  of  government :  which  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  to  mankini 
that  could  have  happened,  and  is  one  of  the  moit  ftrt'iing 
proofs  of  good  very  often  fpringing  out  of  evil.  In  the 
feme  manner,  if  Mr.  Burke  had  never  publidied  his  ab- 
furd and  contemptible  book  on  the  French  Revolution,  . 
Paine,  Mackintofli,  and  many  others,  would,  in  all 
hkelihood,  neither  have  been  tempted  nor  provoked  to 
liave  publilhed  their  opinions* 

Paine  without^  doubt,  has  exprefled  himfelf  with  ex* 
ceffive  freedom  whenever  he  has  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion monarchs,  or  treat  on  monarchy  ;  but  Burke'syV/- 
fome  flattery^  may  be  confidered  as  one  principal  caufc 
of  it,  and  on  this  account  many  perfoas  are  difpoied  to 
think  it  a  fuflicient  apology  for  every  expreffion  that 
Taiyehas  made  ufe.of»     Bu{  can  a  genius  fo  lublime  a» 

that 
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that  of  Mr.  Burke,  be  guilty  of  <f;T/7r  ? — A  writer  of  fuch 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  fo  abundant  in  metaphor,  and  uhofe 
extenfive  knowledge  knows  no  bounds — ^are  fuch  rare 
abilities  to  be  proftituted  only  to  amufe  and  delude  man- 
kind?— Amufement  is  all  that  can  be  expeded.*  It  is 
impoffible  that  the  language  of  Burke  fliould  ever  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  either  improvement  or  inftruction. 
His  partiality  fpr  metaphorical  decoration  .appear.s  pu 
cvtry  occafion;  and  how  far  he  exc^lis  iu  the  ornamen- 
tal 

■*  We  wifh  that  juftice  anJ  truth  would  permit  us  to  think  along 
with  this  valuable  corrofpondent  that  amufement  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  expcdtfd  from  the  periK'al  of  the  rejle^ior.i  of  Mr.   Burke,  I'm ce 
trifiing  as  this  refulc  would  be,  it  would  be  iniioc^nt.     Bat  we  fear 
that  much  woife  cpr.fequences  iiave  followed  thcv  perufal  of  the  \vo;]C 
in  quellion,  and  that  it  h:«  been  the  means  of  raifing  a  fpirit  of  enii,y» 
hatred,  and  alluncharitablenefs.  A  writer  whofe  wifdom  and  know- 
ledge is,  ifpoflible,  furpafied  by  his  moderation  and  can.iour,  is  com- 
pelled by  truth  to  f.iy,  "  He  faw  the  happy  opportunity,  and  hefeiZid 
"  it,  but  not  without  fome  pi-udent  delay  pioduced  hi.s  reflcdtiou'; ; 
"  written  in  a  mode  of  eloquence  that  is  impure  indeed  and   njere- 
"  tricious ;  but  not  ill  calculated  by  rapid  declanja  ion,  and  Splendid 
"  imageiy  to  furprize  and  feduce  the  public  opinion.    By  hi^  vehe- 
*'  ment  harangues  in  Parliament  againfl  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  A6t, 
«'  the   minds  of  zealous  chun.hmen  had  been  duly  prepared  to  ire- 
•*  ceivc  the  intended  impreffion. — By  this  more  vehement  publication  1 
**thefears,  the  rage,  and  all  the  holy  antipathies  of  <>urz«:dotswer» 
*'increafed  to  an  extravagant  degree,  the  moil  odious  and  chimerical  j 
**  fufpicions  were  widely  fpreaJ,  and  received  with  implic.t credulity;  i 
"the  bigotry  of  the  great  vulgar,    and  the  fmall,  was  thoroughly  j 
*'  infiiimed  ;  and  Intolerance  was  ftimulated  by  the  felf  vaunted  friead  * 
"of  toleration  to  repeat  at  Birmingham  the  fame    horrid    excedes 
"which  sttheinftigation  of  a  wild  fanatic  in  1780,  had  conv.ulfed  tbc 
**  empire  and  nearly   confumed   the   capital."     See  Mr.  Wyvill^*  ; 
mafterly  defence  of  the  Reformers,  a  pamphlet  which  clalfes  amottg  | 
the  firft  in  the  Burkean  comtroverfyand  defrevcs  the  careful  perufal J 
of  all  the  friends  to  a  parliamentai  y  reform. 
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tal  part  of  language,  the  introduction  of  theftory  of  the 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  m  the 
Honfe  of  Commons,  where  he  compired  Lord  N  )rth  to 
a  wolf  in  an  old  woman's  red  cloak,  is  a  clear  and  fitis- 
fadory  illuftration.  On  another  occafion  he  faid— *'  But 
"  an  Englifliman  would  fight  bail  with  a  full  heliy." 
Such  language  is  a  full  anf.ver  to  itfelf  and  would  dif- 
grace  the  lafli  of  criticifm  ;  but  fuch  is  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who  has  had  the  reputition  ot  being  confi- 
dered  one  of  the  fiift  orators  in  the  Brinfli  fenate.  With 
refpeft  to  his  knowledge  on  other  fubje6ts,  let  us  refer 
to  his  celebrated  work,  and  ainirtft  a  new  created  chaos 
of  errors  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  we  Ihall  find,  in  page  ' 
234,  the  following  luMime  and  truly  phtlolbphical  rhap- 
fody  : — "  To  deftroy  any  power  growing^wild  from  the 
*' rank  productive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almoft 
**  tantamount,  in  the  luoral  world  to  the  deftruilion  of 
•'  the  apparently-aftive  properties  of  bodies  m  the  mate- 
♦'  rial  :  it  would  be  like  the  artempt  to  dellroy' (if 'it 
*•  were  in  our  competency  to  deftroy)  the  expanfive 
**  force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  of  fteam,  or 
*'  of  eleftricity,  or  of  magnetifm."  Tnis  wonderful 
aflerablage  of  philofophical  language,  was  without  doubt 
I  iutended  by  the  ingenious  wnter,  to  prove  to  the  world 
)  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  fcicnce  in  general ;  and  h»g 
I  deed  has  iucceeded  with  the  bulk  of  his  readers,  at  Icaft 
'  with  thofe  whofe  fcientific  attainments  are  on  a  pa>  with 
.his  own.  But  unfortunately  for  our  learned  author  and 
his  friends,  nitre  does  not  contain  fixed  air.  Probably, 
Mr.  Burke  knowing  that  gunpowder  was  made  oi'nitie, 
and  having  heard  talk  of  fixed  afr,  and  not  knowing  that 
'it  was  deftrudtive  of  inflammabiliry,  and  con'.equently 
jan  unfit  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  gunpowder,  he 
jiittered  hinilelf  that  this  expreffion  would  difplay  hi» 
I  R  2  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  chemiftry  ;  but  on  the  confrary,  this  fia- 
gle  fentence  pioves  with  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Burke  has  not  the  m(>ft  humble  claim  to  fuch  fub- 
liaotial  and  truly  ornamental  accomphfliments. 

It  Is  a  reflection  on  our  national  character,  that  a 
book  fo  replete  with  contradicftion  and  abfurdity,  fliould 
have  met  with  fuch  general  attention,  fuch  blind  admi- 
ration and  fuch  undeferved  refpeft;*  but  had  it  been 
ftill  more  contemptible,  whilft  his  pen  pours  forth  fuch 
vaft  torrents  of  flatcery  to  monarchs  and  monarchy,  to 
niinillers  and  men  in  power,  to  Lords  fpiiitual  and  Lords 
temporal,  and  not  only  to  great  men^  but  alfo  to  great 
nxjomcni  if  a  ipark  of  gratitude  ftill  remains,  or  if  lelf 
partiality  has  not  tallen  a  holy  martyr  to  repletion,  they 
cannot  refiife  their  patronage,  nor  withhold  a  penfion 
from  fo  thorough-p^ced  an  advocate  :  political  enihu- 
Dafm  cannot  deny  her  extenfive  patronage,  nor  party 
zeal  withhold  htr  protedion  and  fupport.  But  this 
kind  of  writing  has  one  great  merit,  that  it  has  had  the 
fanftion  of  ages,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  injulticc 
not  to  mention  it :  let  the  re:^der  examine  the  language 
made  ufe  of  by  all  great  politicians,  at  lead  for  two 
centuries  paft,  and  he  will  find  that  the  principal  objedt 
of  thefe  great  and  learned  men  has  been  to  introduce  a 

multipMcity- 
■is  We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  from  the  pnffage  above  quoted' 
and  many  others  m  the  fame  rbaffidical  fan-gnj  that  vaft  numters  of' 
tl^ofc  whoprete-J  to  admire  Mr.  Burke's  refie<5tions  are  in  the  fame 
predicament  with  the  condemners  of  Mi-.  Paine— and  that  re<illy  and 
truly  they  have  not  read  his  work — and  wi'.h  regard  to  thofe  who 
havt  done  io,  wefhrewOly  fulpea  they  judge  of  the  merits  of  the. 
writing  in  the  fame  way    that  Bonmface  did  of  Fatlicr  Foijani'i' 
latin — who  on  being  afked  if  he  underftood  latin,  very  honefllyan-  ' 
fwcred,  no— .«<  but  he  was  fure  it  muft  hctxcelUnt  becaufe  he  fpoke  ' 
"itfofail." 
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miiitiplicity  of  vvords  that  would  admit  of  both  diff^^rent 
and  oppolke  lignifications,  and  thus  conveniently  fcrve 
a  variery  of  purpoles  :  exanvples  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  ahtvjft  every  (wge  of  the  Euglilk  Hiftory,  and 
I  am  forry  to  add  that  fuch  is  the  taihion  of  the  prefent 
day.  But  perhaps  the  roiniftry  intended  that  the  pro- 
clamation fliouJd  be  confidered  as  a  compUmenr  on  Mr,. 
Burke's  ftile  and  compofirion,  when  they  made  ufe  of  a 
name  fo  verbofe,  to  injtnuate  one  thing^  and  cxprej's  tbt. 
tontrary. 

The  paffage  that  particularly  julVifies  this  alTcrtion. 
is,  where  *'  All  magiftiates  of  Great-Britain  are  charged 
"  and  commanded  to  naakc  diligent  enquiiy,  in  order  to 
"  difcover  the  authors  and   pubiiftiers  ofiuch  wicked; 
*■''  and  feditious  writings"*  as  are  there  allu-ied  to.     If. 
the   magiftrates   had  been   commanded  to  caufe  tiiofe 
wicked  and  feditious  authors  to  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  julVice,  we  might  have  conjefturcd  who  they 
were,  and  might  have  concluded  that  Burke,  Paine,  &c, 
&c.  were  the  objects  of  their  cenfure.     But  \|(hatever 

the. 

♦  How  fir  thefe  refpeftable  gentlemen  have  exerted  them'e  ve?, 
orfucceeded  in  fuch  exertions,  is  not  fully  known  ;  as  the  proficu- 
tion  of  Mr.  Paine  is  the  only  one   yet  comrnenced,  and   this  took 
plaCe  before  the  proclamation  appeared.    If  however,  comnson  fame 
is  not  more  than  ufually  fall'e,  feme  perfons  have  given  certain  maf- 
tej-s  ot  public  houies  co  underftaiid  that  if  they  admit  the  members 
of.ConrtiiutionalSo-ieties  co  meet  in  tlieir  houfes  it  m.iyocc  'fionthe 
re^ai  tif  their  licences.     Some  moroi'e  pcribns  may  be  apt  to  fay  that 
this  piemonicion  oa^ht  to  have  been  extended  to  thofe  landlords  who 
filler  pertons  to  gamble,  tipple  ;  nd  fpend  the  Sabbath  in  riot  and 
Arunlccnnefs  at  their  houfes :  but  who  will  not  admit  th?.t  a  Conflitu- 
tkhial  Soci:;fy,  tho'  conducted  with  ever  fomuch  fobrie:y  and  deco- 
rum is  noi  infinitely  more  wicked  than  a  focieiy  of  drunkards,  gatn- 
Uers,  and  Sabbath-breakers? 

Tbt  Editors. 
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the  people  of  England  may  think  to  the  contrary,  it  Is 
evident  th:^t  the  wicked  and  fcditious  writings  in  queftion 
are  anonymoui^  and  both  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
liftiers'  mmes  u»knovjn  ;  for  if  they  were  already  kno'-j^?!, 
the  magitlrates  certainly  would  not  have  been  command- 
ed to  difcover  ivho  they  ivere. 

But  this  is  a  happy  method  of  accommodating  both, 
parties ;  the  admirers  of  Bui  ke  will  conclude  ihat  Paine 
is  the  perfon  alluded  to,  and  the  oppofite  party  may 
fairly  contend  that  Paine  is  as  free  as  Burke  from  this 
minifterial  ctnfurc.  Mr.  Burke  fir  ft  lighted  up  thia 
political  controverfy,  and  has  treated  t{\c  people  of  Eng- 
land with  more  freedom  and  indecency  than  it  was  pof- 
fble  for  Paine  to  exprefs  himfclf  with  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  queftion. 

The  fame  licentious  paity  fpirit  which  firft  recom- 
mended Mr.  Burke's  book,  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic fiill  prevails  with  undiminiflied  energy  ;  it  is  the 
fame  licentious  party  fpirit  which  fiift  fet  Birmingham 
into  a  blaze,  and  then  gave  protedion  to  the  incendia- 
ries ;  it  is  the  fame  licentious  party  fpirit,  which  now 
fiilfely  accufes  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  endeavouring  to-" 
fubvert  cur  prefent  conftitution  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  li- 
centious  fpirit  on  the  one  fide,  that  calls  forth  contemp- 
tuous refentment  on  the  other.  Let  licentious  flattery, 
and  licentious  commendation  ceafe,  andoppoficion  which 
now  ftands  forward  in  her  own  defence,  will  ceafe  to 
importune  the  public  for  a  juft  and  equitable  participa- 
twn  of  their  attention. 

Inner  Temple,  CANDIDUS. 

S^t,  ?,  1792. 
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>J  the  igih  of  March,  the  great  Council  of  tlic 
ionnaet.  James  was  determined  to  fl)ine  in  the  dou- 
.bjs  capacity  of  King  "^nd  Orator,  and  addrefled  the  afliin- 
bly  in  a  copious  barantjue.  After  ijaviqg  thrown  out 
,inany  hints  concerning  the  fufiicient  right  he  hauatt-  ia- 
_C(1  rVfira  bis  title,  he  exprelle  1  his  f^tisfaclion  f -r  the 
^ordiU  reception  he  had  received  from  his  lubjv-<^ls  oa 
his  firft  entry  into  his  netr  kingd<iin.  "Shall  lever, 
••^faid  he,  nay,  can  I  ever  be  able,  or  rather  fo  unable 
."  in  memory,  as  to  f  irget  your  unexj:!ectcd  readinels 
.*•  and  aUfrity,  your  ever  munorable  ref'4uri.)p,.and  your 
~**  moft  wonderful  conjunction  and  harmony  of  yam 
^^■hearts,  in  declaring  a'ld  embracing  mr  as  your  un- 
*♦  d>ubted  and  lawful  King  and  Governor?  Or 
•**  (hall  it  be  ever  blotted  oat  of  m»  mind,  how  at 
*'  my  firft  enry  into  this  kmgdom,  the  people  of  all 
*'  iorts  rid  and  ran,  nay  rather  flew  to  nieetrae:  their 
•'  eyes  fl\ming  nothing  but  fparkles  of  affection  ;  their 
"mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing  but  founds  of 
■**joy;  tbtir  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  reft  of  thcii' 
■  •*  members,  in  their  gefluiesdifcnveringapaffiotiatelong- 
."  ing  and  earneftnefs  to  meet  aud  embrace  their  new 

'*  fovereign»" 
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*' foyereign."  He  then  expatiated  on  the  manifold 
bleffings  England  had,  received  in  his  perfon,  which 
would  make  their  meafure  of  happinefs  full,  if  the  tuo 
nations  were  united  in  one  Kingdom.  «  He  was  the 
"  hufbanc!,  he  faid,  and  the  whole  iflandhis  lawful  wife, 
**  and  he  hoped  no  one  was  fo  unrearcnsble  as  to  think 
"  that  a  chriftjan  King  under  the  Gofpel  lliould  be  a 
"  polygamifl,  and  hufband  two  wives."  He  ope.ned  to 
them  his  opinion  and  intentional  condud  towards  the  pa* 
pifls  and  difTenters.  «  He  acknowledged  the  Romaa 
"Catholic  to  be  the  mother  Church,  t^o«gh  defiled 
"  with  fome  impurities.  He  did  net  wifli  the  down 
"  throwing  of  the  temple,  bnt  that  it  might  be  purged 
*'  and  cleani'ed  from  corrnprion  ;  he  had  not  like  Reho- 
"  boam,  increafed  their  burdens,  but  lightened  them 
**as  much  as  time,  occafmn,  02  hw,  could  permit; 
"  and  wss  even  then  confidfiiing  how  feme  overtures. 
"  could  be  propofed  to  the  pr^fcnt  parliament,  to  light- 
"  en  the  burden  of  laws  againil  them.  He  would  ht 
'«  content,  for  his  parr,,  to  meet  them  half  way,  fo  that 
*'  all  novelties  might  be  renounced  on  both  lides.  A^ 
*'  to  thefeifts  of  Purit;ins  and  Noveliib,  being  impatient 
"  of  fupcriority,.  they  were  unfuiFered  in  any  well  gd- 
"verned  commonwealth  ;  his  courfe  towards  them  he 
^'  remitted  tohis  proclamation  made  on  that  fubjecfl." 

This  fpecch  which  was  tedioufly  prolix,  did  not  gain 
the  applauie,  nor  produce  the  fatisfa^ion  which  James 
expe6ced  ;.  or  rather  it  diflatisfied  every  body.  The  Ro- 
man  Catholics  were  not  content  with  his' dii^indion*, 
though  he  had  hinted  that  his  only  obje^ion  to  thcfr 
foith  was  the  fingle  tenet  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope..  Thte 
Puritans,  a  then  numerous  fed  in  England,  were  exaf- 
gcratqd  ^t  bis  brandi:;g  them  as  a  peftiJent  fet  of  peopJ^ 

deftruditivfe 
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deftruftive   to   the   commomweal. '  The  proteftants  in 
general  difliked  his  favourable  declarations  to  the  papifts, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  offended  at  the  hints  he  threw 
.wards  an  union  with  Scotfand. 

After  a  recognition  of  the  King's  title,  the  firft  mo- 
fion  of  the  Commons  was  the  rcdrefs  of  grievances.  The 
following  ones  as  the  moft  notorious,-  were  enumerated 
by  Sir  Robert  Wroth.  The  ^Wardenfliips  oi  men'» 
chi!d''en,  a  burthen  and  fervitude  to  the  fubjefts  of  this 
Kingdom.  The  general  abufe  and  grievance  of  purvey- 
ors and  cait-takers:  particular  and  private  patents,  com- 
monly called  nrkonopolies  :*  diipcnfations  in  penal  fta- 
tiites;  tranrportailons  of  ordnance  :f  abufes  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

In  a  conterencei  with  the  Lords  on  a  project  to 
petition  the  King  for  leave  to  take  into  confideiation  a 

recompence 
*  On  the  fiibje(?t  of  M<jnopo!ies  it  was  ordered  by  the  lower 
Houfe.  "  That  tliofe  which  fiaJ  juft  caufe  of  grievai:ce  fliould  brinj 
=*  in  their  complaints  in  writing,  to  the  end  they  mi^ht  be  under- 
*  ftood  a:; J  cunfiJereU  of  by  the  Committees ;  ?.nd  a  bw  framed 
!"  thereupon  according  to  the  caufe. 

This  article  which  brought  to  the  Crown  an  income  of  30C0I. 
,1  Year,  had  been  often  reprefented  by  the  Commons,  during  th» 
Adminiftiaiion  of  Liizaheth,  as  a  great  griev.iiice  :o  :he   Nation  by 

'upplying  their  enemies  the  Spaniards  with  thefe  tremendous  anna 

)n  eafy  terms. 

*  I--,  this  conference  was  flurg  out  an  extraordinary  argu/tiint  for 
!iis  time,  "That  a  people  may  bewithoiuaking,  a  king  cannot  be 
.vtthfnit  a  peopls,"  Jiurnah  r.f  the  Uouft  of  Commons,  voL  i.  p.  156, 
)J©%vever  extraorJinary  this  argument  might  be  for  that  timt,  certain 
'■'■  is,  no  argument  or  pofition  was  ever  more  rational  and  true.  In- 
,jeed  it  is  z  JclJ-cvldent  propofuion.  A  king  draws  his  whole  fub- 
flftcacefiom  a  people;  and  according  to  RabelaiS;  *'  ^  King  does  not 
''U/jl  u/>in  a  lUtU'  The  Edilprs, 
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recommence  ta  be  given  in  exchange  for  wardflups,* 
the  Lords  heartily  joined  in  the  caiife,  and  recommend- 
ed to  them  to  comprize  in  the  petition,  purveyorfliip, 
iicenfe  of  alienation,  refpite  of  homage,  and  other  bur- 
thens, which  ftretched  prerogative  had  made  intolerable* 

Thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  rendered  ulelefs  by  an 
incident  vvhich  diftiirlied  the  concord  now  fubftiiing  be- 
tween che  two  honiies.  One  of  the  prohibitions  in  the 
King's  proclamation  was,  that  no  omLiw  fliould  be  re* 
turned.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  pronounced  fo  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  feat  vacated,  asid  Sir  John  For- 
telcue^  an  old  fervant  of  the  crown,  and  favourite  witl^ 
the  miniftry,  chofen  in  his  room.  The  Houfe  reverfe4 
the  Chancellor's  decree,  and  reftnred  Sir  Francis  Good- 
win. The  Lords,  by  the  inftigation  of  the  K.ing,  who 
thought  his  authority  afltded,  dt  fired  a  cooference  on 
the  fubjefV,  The  Commons  peremptorily  refufed  it,  as 
the  point  in  queftion  regarded,  their  own  privileges. 
This  occafioned  expoftulations  between  the  King  andthfe* 
Commons.  The  King  faid,  "  He  was  loath  to  alter- 
his  tune,  and  that  he  (liould  now  change  it  into  matter, 
of  grief  by  way  of  conteftation.  He  did  lample  it  to  the 
the  murmurs  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  He  did  not  at- 
tribtite  the  caufe  of  his  grief  to  any  purpofe  of  the  houf<? 
*'  to  offend  him,  but  only  to  a  miftakmg  of  the  law.  H^ 
**  had   no  purpofe  to    impeach  their  privileges ;  b\it 

"  fincc 

■  »• 

^  The  Comrrorts  appenlet'.  to  the  laws  oi  nature  an^  refabtiibi; 
tlie  equitablenefs  of  tlieir  demjnU  in  refpert  to  vvarilfliips.  "ftij 
"  but  a  icftitut'on,  f.iid  they,  of  the  original  right  of  ;ill  men  by  tW 
"laws  of  Goil  and  nature;  which  it,  that  chi  i  ren  fhould  bej 
"  brought  up  by  their  pjirents  and  nexit  of  kin,  rind  by  them  tobirJ 
''  direfted  in tlwir  marriage."  Jonrnah  of  tht  HovfenfCom/tions,  volt  k 
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"  fince  they  derived  aft  matters  of  privilege  from  him, 
••  and  by  his  grant,  he  expc(!:ted  ihey  fliould  nut  be  turned 
*'  againft  htm.  That  there  were  no  precedents,  did  iuit 
**rhis  cafehiHy:  precedents  in  the  times  of  minors,  o 
*'  Tyrants,  (Kvell  laid  James  Stuart)  of  women,  of  /fw- 
**  pU  Kings,  (weli  J  aid  James  again)  nor  to  be  credited, 
**  l^ecaule  iot  fome  private  ends.  That  by  the  law,  the 
**  Houle  of  Commons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  returns, 
**  being  all  made  into  the  Chancery,  and  to  be  correded 
*'  or  reformed  by  that  court  alone." 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  this  fuWjeft  were 
fpirited.  Ic  was  laid  by  one  member,  that  there  was  a 
jult  fear  of  fome  great  abufe  in  the  late  election  :  that 
the  King  had  been  milioformed  :  that  he  had  too  many 
miCnformers  .•  that  now  the  cafe  of  Sir  John  Fortefcue 
and  Sir  Fiincis  Goodwin,  was  become  the  cafe  of  the 
whole  kingdom  :  that  old  Lawyers  forget,  and  common- 
ly interpret  the  law  according  to  the  time  :  that  by  fuch 
a  couifsthe  free  ele«^ion  of  the  country  was  taken  awav, 
and  none  would  tVom  henceforth  be  chcfen  but  fuch  as 
fliould  pleafe  the  Kng  and  Council.  "  Let  us  *:;c-jcfore 
•'  adds  he,  with  fortitude,  undcrilanding,  and  iincerity 
*'  leek  to  maintain  our  pnvikjje,  whicti  canuot  be  takea 
*'  or  conilrued  any  conte.npi:  in  us,  but  merely  a  main- 
'^  tenance  of  our  common  right;  that  right  which  our 
"  anceftors  have  left  us,  and  is  jull  and  fitforus  totranf- 
**  mit  to  puiteriiy,*  *♦  We  fliould  taint  ourleives  with 
S  **  three 

*  Thi?  wasan  argument  worthy  of  an  enlightened  Se  .ator,  and 
r.  true  Ejigliihmaa;  ami  »»\ij,ht  ro  be  ever  uidcihiy  fixed  in  rhe  brc  lil 
of  ever\  Briton  «t-.hiS  day.  It  if  mir  efpecial  duty  lo  guard,  protc(5l 
snd  defend  the  rights  of  pcfteiity,  as  ueilas  thole  wnich  only  arfoft 
tuijehn.  And  th'.t  man  ought  to  he  confulcreo  aifc.ii'e,  degenciate, 
-J  unworthy  Uie  bleiUjigs  of  fracdtm,  who  can  meaidy  attend  to 
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*' three  great    bltnnifhes,  faici  ancther   member,  if   wc 
"  Ihould  alter  our  judgment;  levity,  cruelty,  and  cow- 

"  ardice.     No  court  can  reform  their  own  judgment. 

*♦  Every  ad  that  p?.lieth  this  Houfe,  is  an  a6t  ol  parlia- 
♦'  ment.  Shall  juftice  float  up  and  down  ?  Shall  he  be 
*'  a  member  to  day,  and  fliall  we  tear  himojfFtontcrrow  ? 
"  Let  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  ftand  as  he  is.  Duty  and 
*'  courage  may  fland  tcgether;  let  net  the  Houfe  be  in- 
•'  veigled  by  fuggeftion ;  this  may  be  called  ^  iiueivar- 
"  ranto  to  feize  all  our  lijaerties." 

Upon  the  queftion,  the  Houfe  refolved  to  fland  b  y 
their  former  judgm.ent.  J^irjcs  lent  them  this  peremp- 
tory meffage,  '>  That  he  commanded  as  an  abloiutc 
*'  King,  (pretty  v:dl  thu/or  a  man  nvho  in  the  lajifoge 
*'  ii'fli  attempting  tjO  invalidate  the  precedents  of  tyrants) 
**  a  conference  with  the  Judges."*  To  this  ccmmand, 
cxpreffed  thus  violently  and  abfurdly,  the  commons, 
though  in  contradiiSlion  to  their  fcrmer  votes  allented.— 
The  ifTue  of  the  conference  was  favouiable  to  liberty; 
for  the  King  being  jnltnt,  by  the  defre  of  the  Com- 
mons, was  fo  much  gravelled  at  the  many  precedents 
brought  againft  him,  that  he  ccm,promiled  the  affair. — 
Both  of  the  IViCmfers  were  let  afu'e,  and  the  Commons 
cbtaioed  a  fum  eflabiifl.ment  of  the  eflcntial  privilege  of 

judging 

liis  fwn  interefts,  and  il  ereby  betr?.y  or  weaken  thofe  of  bisimnnc- 

diate  or  rerrote   SuccffiViE.     It  is  ;•.!«,  but  tco  ccirmon  to  fee  this 

done  in  tJjii  om  day,  but  v\t  ft  all  evei  lay  with  Addilon— 

"  Oh  for  a  holt 

"  Pig  with  iincrrrn..  n  Wrath,  to  hlaft  the  Man 

•'  That  o\\  es  ins  gicatnefs,  to  h-s  Cuuntiy's  jiiirt." — Cat^ 

Tht  Editors. 
'*  The  Jutlgcs  had  given  an  opinion  sgainfl  the  Common;:. 
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jiidgiug  of  returns.  The  King  faid,  "  He  granted  it 
*' royally  as  King  James,  fweetly  and  kindly,  oiitofhis 
"  good  ninire."  Nocwithftanding,  the  conteft  ended 
thus  favourably,  many  of  the  fpirited  Members  were 
offended  at  the  concellion  of  giving  up  their  eleifled.— 
The  Committee*  who  managed  th2  affair  was  fcverely 
reproached  for  exceeding  their  authority  in  giving  a 
confent  without  having  firft  coniulted  the  Houfs,;  and  a  j 
motion  vvas  made  that  it  mi^ht  bj  done  by  warrant,  and 
therein  inferred,.  "  by  the  reqiieft  of  the  King."  ^ 

(.73  ht  cjntinuid)  \ 

BOROUGir   \ 

•"Sir  Francis  Baona»  oris  of  thsCommittse,  give  the  repot  t  i-f 

fhe  Coifere  ice  in  the  fa'io  vin^  rtr.iin  :  "  The  K  ng,  LiJ  he^  wo  lU  \ 

**  be  Prefident  himfelf.     This  )t:endan:e  renevvi<l  the  rsmem'irancy  J 

•*of  the  laft,  wlieii  we  departed  with  fnch  idir.Vration.     It  was  the  f 

"  voice  of  G  'd  in  ma>;  the  fpirit  of  G  ;d  in  the  mouth  of*  maa;  I 

"  We  mijlit  lay  as  wis  faiJ  to  Solomon,  we  arr:  glnl,  O  King!  that 

•<  we  give  acoo;iat  to  y:)U,  bacaufe  you  dif.  em  what  is   fpoken.  (, 

^"  Hovv  to  repot  hi:>  vlajeft's  fpeech  heknew  nut;  the  eloquence  '' 

**  oi  a  K  >g  was  inlni  tahls."  i 

■' ' 
T  .is  Sir  Francis  B.icon,  from  his  whole  conduit  in  tlie  reign  now     f; 

fpnkenof,  fesmsLo  have  beia  the  *'  wha  wants,  nie"  of  thjt  il.iy,       f"; 

f  The  outlawry  of  Sir  Frahci^  Goodwin  was  bronjh'  in  'm  pur- 
p:i  e  to  iirvi  Sir  John  Fortefcas,  as  appea-  s  froTi  fh-;  roUowing  paf- 
O.-e  in  a  '.e.ter  fto.-n  Cecil  to  Mr.  Winwood.  "  SirFmncisGoOilvv^a 
"  having  h-ionred  robe  Knight  ot  Buckinghamhire,  to  the  ex  iu- 
'■  fi:ia  of  an  ancient  Couiifellor,  Sii"  lolin  rt)rlelcue,  it  was  advi'ed 
*'  by  the  King's  l.'arned  Council  and  JuJges,  whether  there  were  not 
"  fome  means  to  avoid  it.  Whareupon  it  being  found  that  he  was 
<*  outl.nved,  and  to  certified  by  the  Iherilfs,  co>>;equcntly  a  new  wrk 
'•  «vas  fent  f>rih.  by  virtue  whereof  Sir  Jvhn  Furttfcue  was  cha- 
"  fen."  H'i/iwood's  Mem<)rials,  Vol  ii.  p.  18  and  /ry.  It  is  to  be 
..)ted  here  tliat  in  the  difquifition  of  this  affair,  it  appeared  that 
Good'viii»s  outlawry  was  an  irregular  one;  and  that  if  it  bad  beeu>] 
i>?3'.!:ar,  it  was  pardoned  by  an  aCl  of  grace, . 
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SQRQVGH  REPRESENTATION. 


LAUNCESTON-<:ORNWALL. 

PoUtkal  CharaHer,  X  HIS  is  the  County  Town  ;  and 
•iis  inhabitants  are  more  numerous  than  CorniJla  boroughs 
are  in  genera).  The  inhabitants  have  the  peculiar  pii* 
tilcge,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  having  tlie  corpora- 
tion felefted  from  among  themfelves ;  but  as  they  have 
no  voice  in  electing  them,  and  as  a  corporator  may  be- 
«ome  an  inhabitant  for  the  pnrpofc  of  being  invefted 
with  this  francbife,  and  ceafe  to  be  one  the  moment  he 
is  admitted  into  the  corporation  ;  it  can  only  be  confider- 
«d  as  a  form  without  an  eflence.  This  borough  is  fub« 
jc£l  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
under  whofe  direftion  every  member  of  the  corporation 
is  admitted,  and  upon  whofe  patronage  they  are  all  de- 
jpendent. 

Ancient  reprefentatlan.  This  borough  fent  to  parlia- 
ment ever  fince  23d.  Edward  I,  It  had  a  Mayor  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  IV, 

Ctrporation. 


CorpsratloH.  It  was  incorporated  by  Mary,  Anno- 
I5'55,  according  to  its  prefent  eftablifhmcnt,  which  coo- 
fills  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,   and  eight  Aldermen. 

liumher  ef  Foters—-io^  Retui-Jiing.  Officer— The 
Mayor, 

Pa/rtf«.— Duke  of  Northumberland^ 

Political  Ante Aote, — Gr:o:ge  Rofe,  now  fecretary  to 
the  trealury,  being  in  1788,  oblik,cd  to  vacate  his  feat  for 
this  town,  in  confcqiience  of  hii  being  appointed  clerk. 
to  the-  houfe  of  peers,  was  refufed  his  re-eledioa. 


GRAM  POUND. 

PtfJit'icai  Chara^er,  Although  it  is  a  feet  and  lot  bo. 
reugh,'  it  is  fo  very  infzgnificanc  as  fcarcely  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a  village.  Tne  borough  is  entirely  the  pro* 
fj  perty  of  Lord  Eliot  j  and  its  reprefentation  is  in  coofe- 
|j  quence  at  his  lordihip's  difpofal.  So  poor  are  the  iuha- 
fj  bitants,  that  out  of  200  not  more  are  deemed  able  £(> 
[    pay  fcot  and  lot  than  25, 

\\  Ancient  Reprefentatien. — ^R  was  made  a  borough  ilV 
the  reign  of  Edward  IH,  but'fent  no  members  to  parli«« 
ment  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 

CQrporation. — The  town  is  governed  by  a  Mayor, 
^.u  Aldermen,  a  Recorder,  and  a  Town  Clerk, 

Right  ef  EleHion,—\%  in  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  AI- 
icrnien,.  aad  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot. 

S  3  HWH^V 


•2  to  borough  Refirefcntatioiu 

:Numhr  of  Foters.-^i^.      Returning   Officer.— ^.^^ 
Mayor. 

Vairon. — Lord  Eliot- 


ST.    GERMAINS. 

Political  Chara£lcr, — The  parifli  of  St.  Germain's 
is  the  largell  in  the  county,  it  being  above  20  miles  in 
conipafs,  and  contains  more  gentlemen's  feats  and  lord- 
ihips  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  town,  while 
it  was  the  refidence  of  the  bifliops,  was  very  confidera- 
ble  :  it  is  now,  however,  a  mean  place,  confifting  only 
of  about  fifty  or  fixty  fi{liermen!s  huts,  placed  near  the 
church.  Neverthelefs,  it  has  a  free  fchool,  endowed  by 
the  Eliot  family,  who  generally  poflefs  the  eledive  pa- 
tronage in  this  borough,  as  well  as  in  Grampound. 

Ancient  Reprefentation, — The  firft  return  of  mem* 
bers  to  parliament  for  this  place  was  i^.  Elizabeth.. 

Corporation. — None.  There  is,  however,  a  Per* 
treve  elected  annually  at  the  Lord's  Court  leet,  This- 
Portreve  is  alfo  Bailiff  of  the  borough,  and  can  make 
any  houfe  the  prifon  of  the  perfon  he  arrells. 

Right  of  ElcSiion. — The  members  are  chofen  by  the 
hpufeholders  who  have  lived  a  year  within  this  borough  ; 
fvhich  C'.ntaiiis  only  the  huts  above  mentioned,  the  reli 
%i  the  parifli  bein^  exclv.ded,. 

Numl'CT 


B though  Reprejeiitatioftf  zvx^ 

Numier  of  f'olers — is  reduced  from   50  to  20. — Re^ 
turning  Officer — the  Portrevc. 

Patron. — Lord  Elio^.   whofe  family*  purchafed  P(jrt  • 
Eliot  froro  Mr.  Champernoun,  who  acquired  this  priory 
in  the  follow  ng  whiaifical  manner;   as  related  by   Car-  . 
vet's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*'  Upon  the  diflblution  of  Abbeys,  time,  Henry 
<'  VIII.  when  that  King  profufely  fliared  the  lands, 
*' among  his  craving  ccuitieis,  two  or  t  ree  gentlcircn, 
"  the  King's  fervants  and  Matter  Champernouu's  ac- 
'  ■  quaintance,  waited  at  he  door  where  the  King  was 
"  to  pafs,  with  purpofe  to  beg  fuch  a  matter  at  his 
**  hands.  Qiir  gentleman  became  inquifuive  to  know 
•♦  their  fuit;  they  made  ftiange  to  impart  it.  This 
*' while  outcomes  the  King ;  they  kneel  do-.^n  ;  foduth 
**  M.ifter  Chaviptrnoun.  Afterwavdahe  requires  his  fliare  ; 
*'  they  deny  it :  he  appeals  to  the  King;  the  King  avovv- 
I  •*  eth  his  equal  meaning  in  the  largtfs  ^viz.  that  he  had 
«*  granted  it  to  £ll  three.)  Whereupon  the  overtaken  com- 
««  panions  w  ere  fain  to  allot  him  the  priory  for  his  part=v. 
"  age.'» 
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The  extcat  of  this  cilimatc  takes  in  only  r  ^3  bo- 
rougha,  of  which  nearly  one  ha?f  are  n-nr  clofed,  and 
ijone  of  thefe  which  retain  any  flirtdow  of  ele<^ve  rij;ht$ 
ia)nfift  of  more  than  zoo  eledtors. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  Engli(h  mem- 
jers  ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  fent  in  Cwe  cannot  fay 
UHed)  by  ofieniible  ele^or*  in  uumhcr^  1043^ 

Can  there  be  a  greater  abfurdiiy  than  to  pro- 

riofs  that  this  fmall  number  of  cleftors,  many  of 

hem  of  the  loweft  order,  fliould  be  jjermittcd  to 

a  majority  of  the  legiflators  for  7  or  8  miU 

of  people,  even  fuppofing  ihey  were  all  free 

;t3,  and  perfons  of  property  ?  But  from  this 

uraber  muH  be   deducted   puppet-elcdors,   in 

ich  of  thefe  boroughs  as  are  ciofed^  where  the 

edors  are  the  fervants  and  dependents  of  the 

roprietors  of  the  boroughs  and  have  no  more 

ill  of  their  own  than  jVJr.  Punch  has  in  a  puppet 

ew,  in  number,  5734' 

Dedua   alfo  the  often fible  Eleaors  in  lix  of 
e  Cinque  Parts,  in  the  Treafury,  &c.  Boroughs 
ler  at  the  direilion  of  the  Miuiftry,    and  under 
0  hundred  Eleftors  in  each  57;^ 

Dedu£l  further,  four  of  the  venal  Bo-^ 
Jiighs,  containing  fliort  of  two  hundred 
I^-ttors  in  each,   amounting  to  373 

9*> 


Number  of  real  Eleftor$  which  fend  ?<  majo- 
«*''  of  Englilh  Member*  3758 


\ 


\ 


2i4  ^i^'"  of  ihe  dofed  Boroughs* 

It  is  nnnecelT^iy  to  obferve,  to  fuch  as  are  at  al!  ac- 
quainted with  the  minifterial  art  of  conda£Ving  the  bud. 
ncfs  of  the  Hoiife  of  Commons,  by  means  of  the  Poc- 
ket-lift, Red-book,  &c.  as  difplayed  in  the  Anecdotes  oj 
Lord  Chuham,  that  the  Eleftors  in  thefe  fix  of  th< 
Cinqnc  Port?,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  and  alfo  thoft 
in  the  Treafury,  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Boroughi 
are  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Servants  of  the  Crown; 
or  that  th-'fe  in  the  venal  Boroughs  fell  their  fliare  of  the 
repi-efearation  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  confequently 
difpofe  of  it  to  the  Treafuiy,  the  Nabob  of  Arot^  or 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  &c. 

Thus  it  appears  mf^ft  evidently,  that  a  majority  o: 
the  members  for  England,  are  fent  in  by  the  rreafury, 
and  aboiir  60  Lords  and  as  many  Commoners  in  con 
juni^ion  wirh  ^^758  apparent  real  eleftors..  Upon  tlm 
the  moft  favourable  view  of  the  I'enre'entation,  ^h&' 
ri''.ht  hp.ve  feven  millions  of  pe*-)ple  to  boi^^  of  a  free  an, 
glorious  Conji'tution^  a^d^  of;  exercifing  the  power 
granting  their  ovi-n  money  !: 

But,  alas  !  this  is.  f^ir  fltort  of  a  true  ftate  nf  the  mat  j 
ter  ;  for  it  is  fnrrher  to  he  ^-ibierved  that  this  fraall  nomi' 
b^i  o:  apparrntelecVurs  f-r  r-bout  fevfntv  inflgnific?- 
boroaighs -ara  ahnoft  all  under  the  iTiTnediate  dire£h 
andcHRiroul  of  fnrne  Lord  of  parliamen',  or  fome  op 
lenr  Corriraoner,  fo  that  this  majority  is  in   h^^  fem  ' 
by  little  more  than  xc^o  perfons,  and  thefe  m«ilUy  of  il 
Lords,  who  ought  ts>  have  no  manner  of  concern  in  tti 
bufinefso^ 

And  thus  we  fee  the  delufive  idea  (thrown  out  b 
DeLolme  and  others,  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  fta- 
ef  tne  leprdeinatipi})  of  the  balance  between  the  leg- 

lativ- 
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lallve,  judicial,  and  executive  departments  of  our  Con- 

jftitutlon  entirely  vaniflies,  as  it  is  more  fully  demon- 

Irated  upon  a  complete  review  of  the  whole  reprefea- 

ation, 

SCRUTATOR. 


ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentiemen, 

X  HE  recent  very  numerous  and  refpei^able  pe- 

s,  which  have   iffued  from  every  part  of  this  coun- 

to  procure  the   abolition  of  the  infamous  traffic  in 

r  fellow  men,  and  the  probability  of  their  being  footi 

ated,  render  the   inlertion  of  the  following  conclu- 

of  an  addrefs  onthef^imefubje^f,  from  the  "  Friends 

f  the  Blacks,"    in  Penfylvania,     very    opportune. 

ft  benevolent,  firm,  and   rraoly   flile  in  which  it  is 

ited,  and  the  abhorrence  o.  injuftice,  of  oppreflion, 

si  of  flavery,  whi'A  it  expielTep,  mark  the  dignity  of 

cifcioiis  independence,  and  proclaim  it  aloud  the  ad" 

Freemen.    We   do  not  here-difcover  the  nar- 

:ir!s  of  corporation  fpirit;   we  ate  not  here  difgufted 

at  prefent  in  our  own  country)  b^'  the  fulfome  fawn- 

'■>  of  courtly  lycophants,  nor  the  ready  obedience  ot 

ive    dependents,     Piinciple,  refulution,  and   expan- 

of  ideas,  characterize  every  itntiment,  and  while  the 

le  cnnir;'t'!«  nui  admiration,  it  exhibits  thofc   fea- 

i  5  which  are  truly  delerving  imitation. 

Conclufion 
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ConcluJJoH  of  an  addrefs  to   the  general   ConvntiUtt  ef 
1^87.  from  the  Satiety  of  Penjylvania* 

**  We  conjure  you  by  the  attributes  of  the  Divjuity,. 
*•  iniulted  by  this  inhuman  traffic  ;    by  the  union  of  all 
*'■  the  human  race  in  the  common  father,    ami  by  all  the 
*'  obligations  refulting  from  this  union  ;  by  the  fear  of 
**•  the  jnft  vengeance  of  God  in-  National  judgments ;  by 
*'  the  certainty  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  rewards 
*♦  and  puniQiment?,    by    the   efficacy   of  the    prayers 
*' of  good  men,   who  would  infuit  the  Mijjefty  ot   Hea-f 
*•  ven,  it  they   were   to  offer   them  in   favour  of  our> 
•'  countiy,,  as  long  as  the  iniquity  we  now  pradice  con-  \ 
**  tinues  its  ravages  anong  us ;    by  the  facred  name  of. 
•'  chriftians  ;    by  the   pleafiires  of  domeftic  connexions,' 
*•  and  the  anguifli  of  iheir  diiloiution^  by  the  fufferings^ 
♦'of  our   American  brethren,   groaning  in    ciiptivny  atf 
**  Algiers,    which  Providence  fet  ms  to  have  ordained  to;] 
.<'  awakt-a  us  to  a  fenruneni  of  theinjuflice  and  cruelty,,! 
**  of  which  vie  are  guiity  towards  the  wretched- Africans  ;  I 
♦*  by  th«  refpe^.t  tiue  to  theconlifttncy.  of  the  pi:inc.ples|| 
**  and  con<:v«ft  of  ti ue  Republicans  ;   by  our  great  andi! 
♦*  intenie  deiiie  of  -extending  happineis  to   the  miilicr- 
'**  of  intelligent  Btingi  who  aie  doiibtleisouc  cay  to  pet- 
**  pie  this  jmmenfe  Continent ;  finally,  by  ail  wtiiet  con- 
**  fideritu-ns,  which  religion,   realcn,  policy^   and  bu- 
••  n.anity  can   iuggcfl— We  cot 'jure   the  Convention,  cf 
■**  the   Umtod   tsiatrs   to   make  the  iiipprvlfion   of  <he 
■''Slave  Tr.ide  a  lubjcdt  of   IciioUs  cieiiLeiatiou."       ; 

To  advance  more  on   the  fuLjed  would,  afttr  filth 
a  qu«  tatton,  be    both  Unnecciftry  and   inj«udicious;  fts 


native  iorce   at;d  eloquence,  little^  nedd  th'e  toxich 
any  commentator.  ^ 

I  am,  Sirs,  yout^,  Ut. 
PHILANTHROPOS 


<    »<7    ) 


THE  PATRIOT. 

Tuefday  De-^robsr  25,  179s. 


OM   THE 

ENGLISH  CONSTJTUTJON. 
ContinaeJ  from  Page  207. 

X  HE  Commons  were  Rt  this  time  vt-amly  fet  on 
Itheredrefs  of  grievances;  and,  in  all  probability,  for 
that  price,  would  have  indulged  the  king  in  his  darling 
projcd  of  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  matter 
of  (grievances)  had  been  from  time  to  time  revived  ia 
their  committees,  during  the  feffion  ;  and  ia  a  conference 
v/hh  the  upper  houfe,  there  were  certain  fums  propofed 
23  confiderations  for  Wardfhips,  Rcfpi^e  of  Homage, 
Licence  of  Alienation,  Tenures  in  Capites  &c.  The 
gleam  of  public  virtue  which  appeared  in  the  Lords  for 
»  fhort  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  feffion,  was  now 
nitirely  vanifljed  :    they  not  t>nly  diffented  from,  but 


N«,  XX.  Vol,  tU  t 


reproached 
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-reproached  the  Commons,  for  thfcir  proceedings,  antl 
termed  the  propofals  *'  Propof'als  to  the  King  for  fellintg 
*/  his  prerogative."* 

This  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  them  from  proceeding 
i^'ith  unabated  (iiUgonfe  on  the  abufes  in  ecclefiaftical 
(matters.  A  J>etiti(;n  was  framed  for  redrefs,  but  drop- 
ped by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Court  and  Hierar- 
chy. As  the  Commons  had  been  foiled  in  all  their  iii- 
tentions  for  the  good  of  the  public,  they  were  juftiy  de- 
termined that  it  fhould  not  be  Tobbed  to  feed  the  ava- 
rice and  luxury  of  courtiers.  (How  happy  had  it  been 
for  this  country  if  future  Kouff  s  of  Commons  had  re- 
mained imprefled  with  this  virtuous  refolution!)  A 
demanded  fubfidy  was  {o  vehemently  difputed  in  the 
houfe,  that  th.e  king  fent  to  dtfire  it  might  be  altogether 
laid  afide ;  and  the  end  of  the  feflipn  foon  followed. 

The  Commons  had  nobly  aiTerted  their  privilegcs-f 
an  feveraj  inilances.     The  delivery  of  Sir  Tbomal  Shir- 

ley* 

*  In  J^nne<'s  rei'^n,  tlie  monfter  prfrn^at-vi  was  the  nniverfal 
tirfSil  both  oftt-e  Parliament  (the  Houfcof  Commons  ive  nieauj  and  tht 
Tt'ple.  In  the  prelVnt  day,  th;-t  <lev  ouring  fiend,  is  fucreeilei!  by 
»  fubftituie  nut  lei's  dapgcroiis,  called  inftucrice ;  at  which  no  part  o£ 
■the  Parliament  feen}<hor,kt;d  at  the  appear.mce; — but  whicii  th* 
Pebf'e,  h.iVefvery  reafon  ti- fear  and  to  execrate,  as  a  more  certain 
niVdeiminer,  and  deftroycf  of  their  deareft  rights  and  pi-ivilegcs 
thar."  the  uther,  ludcous  an  J  baneful  as  that  was. 


-j-  Their  privileges  w-eie.theocnly  cxwted  againftthis  dangr- 
cus,  and    all-sraiping  ptertfaiive  before  mentioned,  and  they  were 
pllotted  tliem  hy  the  conftitntion  for  tl;atvery  purpofe  ;  the  necefli- 
ty  of  which  hid  been  foreleen  by  ouruifeand  cautious  anceftors. ' 
lo  iLt  prsfent  day   they  me  too  oflcn  turned  P-sairill;  lY.efeofU.  j^nd 
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icy,  one  of  their  members,  vvho  had  been  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  was  demanded  and  ©brained  ;  and  the.War- 
den  punidied  for  contempt  of  the  hoiife,  in  refufing  to 
releafe  his  prifoaer.  In  this  cale  a  vote  had  been  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  feventeen,  for  fix  of  the  members 
to  be  fent  by  the  houfe,  with  the  Sergeant  and  M^ice,  to 
require  the  delivery  ;  but  they  vveie  deterred  from  the 
fefolution,  by  a  reprefentation  of  the  Speaker,  that  the 
Biembers  who  entered  the  prifon  in  that  manner,  nroufd 
be  by  law  fubjei^l  to  an  action.  Sir  Herbert  Crofts,  one 
of  the  members,  comng  np  with  others,  to  hear  ths 
king's  fpeech,  was  infulrsd  by  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guards, 
who  (hut  the  door  ag.tinft  him,  faying,  "  Good  mar, 
Burgefs,  you  come  not  here.*'  The  Commons  retentcd 
the  infult,  as  :n  affront  upon  the  whole  houfe  ;  and 
tiieir  anger  was  with  difficuUy  appeafed  by  the  Yeomai.*< 
aflting  pardon  for  his  fault,  and  receiving  on  his  knees 
a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker. 

Atrcaty  of  peace  was   this   funisier  concluded,  b- 

tween  Spain  and  England,  a«d  in  the  beginaing  of  tlie 

following  year,  the  Earl  of  Nottinghan^  the  lord  high 

•  admiral 

converted  into  engines  of  tyranny  aftdiopprefiibf*.    Tbey  have  often 
U^llaCs  >ears,  been  ufed  to  niaketheyftt«j«>  of  ths  ^ssy.V  toeir  raaf« 
[••Brs;  and  we  now  are  cootinoaliy  iiuulied  with  tiie-prepoftsrous 
4thn$   *' ibe  cmmfioteme  o/"  ^.ir/rajflew/;"  an  idea  deft roilive   of  lire 
[.Asetloin  of  this  country;  ano   which  if  fubnrvitted  to,  muft  effefl 
ks  flaveiy.    It  takes  its  rife  from  the  ufurpations  of  the  Pai  liamen:, 
ii» making  itfelf  fii-il  tnennial,  and  then  feptennia! :  than  w"hich  no- 
thing cari  be  more  clear  :  for  if  every  man  had  his  right  of  fufFfage 
reftoreJ,  which  has  been  balely  filched   from  lii.-n,  and  elcitions 
were  annua/,  as  they  ought   to  be,  and  were,  till  the  Revolution^ 
.here  would  be  the  boafted  omnipoienct  ?  or  if.  the  word  mifi  be  re- ' 
aed,  it  would  at  leafl  never  be  ufed  but  for  the  bcHjipi  and  advan- 
•j«  of  thc/fo/>/f— n£.vcr  r^'?'':/?  ir.  '       Thtfjiton,. 
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admiral,  was  fcnt  ambafTador  to  Spain,  to  ratify  th» 
treaty.  The  embaiTy,  like  all  others  in  this  reign,  was 
gaudy  and  pompous.  Sixty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  firft  rank  accompanied  the  Ambaflador,  befuiea 
the  others,  who  with  their  attendants,  compolJed  a  train 
of  fix  hundred  and  fifty  perions»* 

The  ceremony  of  taking  leave  of  the  king  is  a  ffrong; 
picture'of  this  age  of  parade.  James,  being  at  Green- 
wich, the  Ambaflador  with  his  retinue,  all  richly  drefied, 
waited  on  him  there.  In  the  Ambaflador's  train,  were 
fix  trumpeters  clad  with  orange  coloured  damafk  ;  fix 
footmen  in  orange  txiwny  velvet,  alike  fuited  ;  fix  pages 
dad  alfo  in  orange  tawny  velvet,  with  cloaks  of  t  e  iame 
colour  J  thirty  with  cloaks  of  black  velvet;  fourftore 
yeomen,  apparelled  with  cloathsot  orange  doth,  g\;ard- 
ed  w  ith  fi  1  ver  and  b! ue  fiik  lace  f .     Guthrie^ .  Vol .  3 .  p. 

644,     StoiVy  p.  S^g.. 

laimccfjately 

'^  There  is  no  peff.bility  of  fubduing  or  preventing  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas.  Hence  it  is  that  we  cannot  avoid  reflea.ng  when  we 
read  of  the  above  embiffy,  on  that  which  lately  depart<;d  fiom 
bence  to  China,  under  tlw  aufpices  of  the  prefent  ddminiflraiion, 
and  of  which  Lord  Macartney  is  the  chef;  an  embafly  which,  it  is 
confidently  faid,  wiil  coft  tJiis  country,  one  million  of  mor.cy,  at  the 
leaft : — and  it  is  faid,  *  ^s  lonfdnitly,  that  the  odds  are  ten  to  one,  this 
gallant  Lord  notvvithftanding  all  the  wonderfi'l  curiolisies  he  carries 
out  with  him,  will  never  be  admitted  to  an  and  ence  of  the  Lmpe- 
ror  of  China,  nor  within  many  leagues  of  bis  Capita'.  We  uruler- 
ftand  that  a  retreat  is  prov  ded  in  India  for  th  s  noble  Amballador» 
in  cafe  he  fails  in  his  million, — lefl  the  immediate  fight  of  his  coun- 
trymen on  fo  melancholy  an  occafion,  flioi:ld  canfe  him  to  blu/h  u 
de,ath.  The  prefent  adminiilraiion^  are  in  no  fear  of  being  offe^isit 
Jo.  die  fly.  Ths  EdUoiS, 

f  Stone,  the /oo/,  Was  whipped  at  Bridewell  for  fay  lag  that  there 
were  fixty  fools  gone  to  Spain,  befUes  the  Lord  Admiral  and  his  two 
fons. 


Oft  thi  Englt/k  Confiltution  i  z  i 

Immediately  after  the  conclafionof  this  peace,  the 
town  of  Oilend  capiruiated.    It  had  been  three  year?  be- 
lipged  by  the  Spaniards.     All  the  articles  of  this  peace  ' 
were  mnchdiflikcd  by  the  people,  and  iv-th  great  reafon.  ■ 
Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  the  King's   reildeot   in   Spain,  , 
writes  thus  of  it  to  Secretary  Cecil,  June  2,  1605. 

*'  I  find  here' by  many  arguments,  that  this  peace 

"  came  opportunely  for  this  kingdom,  and   is  admired 

j^  *'  of  all  Europe,  yea  of  this  kingdom  itfelf ;  how  it  was 

'  poifible   with  fnch   advaruageous  condition*  to  them, 

"and  fo  little  profitable  to  our  realm,  it  could  beeffe£t- 

-  **  ed.  .  The  Dukoof  Anera,  difcourfing  to  one  of  great 

"  privacy  and   truftwith  him,  after  that  he  had  heard 

"that  the  peace  was  in  fuch  form  concluded,  faid  in 

'.'•■plain  terms,  that  the  King  and  Counfellors  of  England 

'•  had  not  their  fenfes  when  in  fuch  fort  they  agreed  up* 

'  "  on  it ;  and  fome  Spaniards  have  iate'y  reported,  that 

."the  King  of  Spain's  money*  purchafed    this  quiet, 

,  s  ."  otherwife  peace  with  fo  good  conditions  would  never 

xr  "have been  obtained.  . 

'-  ■      **  Fy  thofc  collections  that'  I  'have  *ma5e,  and  rfek- 
=■  "iions  of -others  well  piraftifed  ia' iK*  "ftate,  T  find  tlia 


T3 


at 
**  England 


la  the  prefeat  day,  there  are  nofoa.'s  kept  at  Court;  but  IF  a  Jati 
I'  «T»ibalfy  fhould  fail  aS  it  is  flirewdly  fafpeded  will  be  the  cafe,  thera- 
'Vill  no  doubt  be  many  A/>«;  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Pod. 
"  Heu  patior  telis  vulaerafa<5la  meis."     Ovid 
Alas  the  wouiii's  we  now  endure, 
>Vbich  our  own  folly  did  procure. 

7^  EdUors. 

■•'  *  This  country  has  beeti  often  ftlil  to('Fran(ie  arid'SpaW^^e 
Anecdote  from  Memoirs  of  the  March! onefs  of  Pompajoor,  ip  tbt- 
preceeUing  Number  of  this  Work,  p.  J70 
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**  England  never  loft  fii':h  an   opportunity  of  winning 
**  honour  and  wealth  into  it,  as  by  rellnquifliing  the  war 
**  with  Spain.    The  King  and  kingdom  were   reduced 
•'  to  fuch  eftate,  as  they  could  not  in  all  likelihood,  have 
•*  eodu;ed  the  I'pace   of  two  years  more;  his  own  trea* 
*'  fury  was  exhaufted  ;  his  rents  and  cuftoms  fubllgned 
**  for  rhe  mort  part,  for  the  payment  of  the  money  bor- 
•* rowed;  his   nobility   poor   and  much   indebted;  his 
•' merchants  wafted ;  his   people  of  the  country  in  all 
••  extremity  of  neceffity  ;  his    devices  of  gaining  by  the 
•*  increafe  of  the  valuation  of  money,  and  other  fuch  of 
<•  that  nature,  all  played  over;  his  credit  in  borrowing 
<'  by  means  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  eftate,  during  the 
♦'  war  with  England,  n?jch   decayed ;  the  fubjefts  o£ 
**  his  many   diftrafted  dominions   held    in  obedience  by 
*'  force  and  fear,  not  by  love  and   duty,  and  therefore 
**  rather  a  care  and  burden,  than  a  relief  and  ftrength 
«  to  him;  himfelf  very  young,  and  in  that  regard  with 
*'  his  people  in  no  great  veneration,  and  the  lels  for  fuf- 
«'  fering  himfelf  to  be  wholly  governed  by  a  man  gene- 
"  rally  hated   by  his  own  country ;  his   ftrength  at  fea 
*'  not  able  to  fecure  his   ports,  at  home,    much  lefs 
*' his  Indies,  or  his  treafury  homeward."     IVimvood's 
Memoriais,  Vol.  2,  p.  75  et/e^. 

The  court  of  James  at  this  time  difplayed  a  fumptu- 
•us  appearance*,  and  the  charms  of  finery  infeded  the 
town,  whilft  the  pernicious  luxury  was  fandified  under 
the  fpecious  pretence  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  extending  the  commerce  of  England. 

(to  hi  continued) 

'  BRITISH 

*  The  entertainment  for  the  Conftable  of  Spain  coft  James  up- 
wards of  300I.  a  day,  and  the  Duke  of  Hciftein,  broiher  to  the 
Queen,  had  a  large  appointraent. 


«3  ) 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

If  we  may  venture  to  judge  of  the  tafte  and  fenCiments  of  oo^ 
numerous  readers,  by  our  own,  we  think  we  cannot  gratify  them 
more  highly  than  by  nuking  this  Number  of  :he Patriot  a  record, 
at  this  tnxly  in'.ereftng  and  imp^^rtant  period,  of  His  Majesty's  _ 
MOST  GRACIOUS  Speech  to  both  H.iuses  or  Parliament, — and 
alfo-  ef  thit  molVfpbnd'.d  fpe:im;n  of  Eloquertce  and  Oratory,  de- 
livered by  the  Righ:  Hopoumbk  Char'_ks  [*>"  s  Fo^>  onthe  mo- 
tion  for  an  Addrefs,  in  which  is  difplayed  the  deepeflaiul  raoft  ex- 
jenfrve  political  knowledge ;  the  in:ft' manly  and  independent  fen- 
timems  J.  blended  throughout  withfich  bsuuti&ilanJ  ftrikjngTRAi  rs 
of  re.;LPhilaiUhrop/  and  genuine  Patriotifm,  as  form  altogether  an 
flembl^ige  of  all  that  is  great  and  g.:!od  in  Man,,  and  wife  and  poli- 
tic in  the  Senator.  Wsre  we  to  indulge  oar  feelings  in  founding  his 
praife,  we  fhouiU' go  on  a  great  length  ialeed  ;  but  as  the  fpeech  it- 
felf  is  its  owu  and  beft  panegyric,  we  filafl  content  ourlelves  with 
this  fm.di'  and  feeble  tribute  of  our  tlianks  and  approbation :  only  re- 
queftiog  kave.to  add,  that  it  ouglu  in  our  opinion  to  be  indelibly  im- 
jtteffed  inthe  mind  :md  memory  of  ever)'  well-wdher  to  the  rights, 
interefts,, and  liberties,  of  thepeople.o£  Great  Britain. 

The  Editors. 
'*^  jiTy  LoreTs  and  Gentle men^, 


■*H. 


.AVING  judged  it  neceflary  to  embody  a  part  ofi 
|«*  the  militia  of  this  kingdom,  I  haVe,  in  purfuance  of 
j"  the  provilions  of  the  law,  called  you  together  within 
I**  the  time  limited  for  that  purpole  ;  and  it  is  on  every 
[•*  account  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  me  to  meet  you  in  Par- 
[•*  Hament  at  this  conjunfture. 

"-Ifliould  have  been  happy  if  I  could  have  an- 
!*•  nounced  to  you  the  fecure  and  undifturbed  continu* 
1**  ance  of  all  the  bleffings  which  my  fubjefts  have 
|5*,derived  from  a  IVate  of  traa^ujliit/  ;  but  events  have 
'  •      '  "recently 
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«'•  recently  occurred,  which  require  our  united  vigilance 
"and  exertion,  in  order  to  preferve  the  advantages 
"which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.-. 

"*«  The  fedltious  praftices  which  hnd  been,  in  a  grent 
"  meafure,  checke.l  by  your  firm  and  expliiit  declara- 
"  tion  in  the  laH  feffion,  and  by  the  general  concurrence 
"  of  my  people  in  the  fame  fentiments,  have  of  late 
"  been  mare  openly  renewed,  .and  with  inereafed  afti- 
"vity. 

*'  A  fpirit  of  tumult  and  diforder  (the  natural  con- 
"  fequence  of  fuch  praalces)  has  fhewn  itfelf  in  ads 
"of  riot  ?nd  infurredion,  which  required  the  intcrpo- 
"■^fition  of  a  military  force  in  fupport  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
"  gtftrate:  the  induftry  employed  to  excite  difconterit 
"  on  various  pretexts,  and  in.  different  parts  of  the 
"  kingdom,  has  appeared  to  pnjceed  from  a  deiign  to 
'<  attempt  the  deftruction  of  our  happy  Conflitiition, 
"and  the  fubvcrfion  of  all  order  and  government ;  and 
"  this  deiign  has  evidently  been  purfued  in  councxio!^ 
■*  and  concert  with  perfons  in  foreign  counirie?. 

"  I  have  carefully  obferved  a:  Uriel  neutrality  in  the 
"-prefent  war  on  the  Continent,  and  have  uniformly 
"  abftained  from  any.  interference  with  refpeft  to  tbie 
"internal  atfairs  of  France;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  me 
"  to  fee,  without  the  moil  ferious  uneafincfs,  the  ftrong 
"and  increafmg  indications  which  have  appeared  there, 
"  of  an  intenJion  to  excite. diftarbances  in  other  coun- 
"  trie?,  to  diiregard  the  rights  ©f  neutral  qatiom,  and  • 
"  to  piirfue  vie^vs  of  conqueft  and  aggrandizement,  33  • 
"  well  as  to  adopt  towards  my  Allies,  the  States  Gene- 
'"  ral,  who  have  obferved  the  fame  neutrality  with  my« 
"  felfj  nieafures,  which  are  neither  conformable  to  the 

"  by: : 
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*♦  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  pofitive  ftipulationa  of  ex- 
"  illing  treatlef.  Under  all  thefe  circuinftances,  I  have 
••  felt  it  my  indifpenlible  duty  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
"  means  of  prevention,  and  internal  defence,  with  wViich 
*'  I  am  eiitrufted  by  law  :  And  I  have  alfo  thought  it 
*'  right  to  take  fteps  for  making  fome  augmentation  o£ 
*'  my  naval  and  military  forte;  being  perfuaded  that 
**  thefc  exertions  aie  neceflTiry  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
**  affairs,  and  are  beft  calculated  both  to  maintain  inter-- 
**  nal  tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate 
•*  condudt  effedtual  for  preferving  the  bleflings  of  peace. 

*'  Nothing  will  be  negleSeil   on  my  part,  that  caa 
•*  contribute  to  that  important  object,  coniilently  with 
•*'  th-i  fecurity  of  my  king.lom«,  and  with  th^  faithful  per- 
**  fonnance  of  engag^mots  whicii  we  are  bjund.  by  io-. 
•*  terefl  and  honour  to  fulfil.. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Ho  ufe  of  CommoKSj 
"  I  have  ordered  the  eil  mates  for  tn^.enfuiftgye&r 
•*  to  belaid  before  you,  and  I   have  nodoubl  that  you- 
-  ♦*•  will  be  ready  to  make  a  due  piovirion  for  the  icveral 
*^'  branches  of  the  public  fcrvke. 

**  Vou  will  certainly  jgiui  with  me  in  lamenting 
**  any  necelTuy  for.  extraordinary  expences,  which 
**  may  for  a  tinae  prevent  the  application  of  additional 
**  fnms  beyond  thofc  which  arp  already  annually  appro- 
-**  priated^  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  or  rc- 
*'■  tard  tiw  relief  vuhich  my  fuhjects  might  have  derived 
'**-f<om  a  further  redudioh  of  taxes. 

"  But  I  am  confident  you  will  feel,  that  thofe  great 
•*  ends  will  ultimately  be  beft  promoted  by  fuch  exer- 
.**  tiona  as  are  neceflary  for  our  prefent  and  future  fafety, 
**-jiQd  tfjtoquillitv, 
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"  And  It  is  a  great  cor.folation  to  me  to  rcffc<S,  that 
"  you  will  find  ample  refources  for  effectually  defraying 
•'  the  expence  of  vigorous  preparations,  from  the  excefs 
**'of  the  adual  revenue  beyond  the  ordinary  expendit- 
«'  ture. 

*^  My  LorJs  an^  GtntUmen^ 

*'  1  have  great  pleafure  in  acqiiainting  you,  that  t lie- 
"  brilliant  fucceffes  of  the.  Britjfii  arras  in  India,  under 
"  the  able  condu6l  of  the  Marquis  Gornuallis,  have  led 
"  to  the  termination  of  the.  war,  by  an  advantageous  and 
•'honourable  peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  peculiarly. 
"  fatisfadory  to  me,  from  their  tendency  to  fecurc  the: 
"ffiuure  tranquillity  of  the  Bikilli  dominiona  in  that 
"  part  of  ihc  world... 

"  Your  attention  will  now  naturally  be  dire<^ed  to- 
"  fuch  meafures  for  the  future  government  of  thole  va- 
*•  Juable  pofreirions,.as  (hall  appear  from  experience  and 
"  full  confideration,, moll  likely  to  piovitfe  far  thferr  in- 
*' ternal  profperity,  and  to  fecure  the  important  advan* 
"  tages  which  may  be'  derived  from  thence  to  the  com* 
"inerce  and  revenue  of  this  country, 

"  I  am  perfnadad  that-  it  will  be  the  objeft  of  your- 
'*  immediate  cenlideration,  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as 
*' may  be  neccfTary,  under  the  prcfent  circumitances, . 
•*  tor  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  for  repreffing. 
**  every  attempt  to  dillurb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
*•  thefe  kingdoms. 

*'  You  v^^ill  be  fenlible  how  much  depends  on  the  rc»« 
**  fult  of  your  deliberations ;  and  your  uniform  conduft 
"  is  thq.beil, pledge  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your 

«t  prirt 
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'V  p^t  which  can  contribute  to. the  prcftnt  fecunty  and 
***  permane.it  advant<ige  of  the  country. 

*'  1  retain  a  deep  and  unalterable  fenfe  of  the  repeated 
**  proofs  which  I  have  received  of  your  cordial  and  afFec- 
**  ticnate  attachment  to  me  :  ard  I  p  ace  ao  entire  re- 
***  Uance  on  the  continuance  o'f  thofe  fentimcntSj  as  wdl 
r-"  as  on  your  firm  determination  to  defend  that  Conftitu- 
"  tion  which  has  fo  lohg  protected  the  liberties^  and 
•>  promoted  the  happinefs  of  every  clafs  of  my  fubje6l5« 

"  In  endeavouring  to  preferve,  and  to  tranfmit  to 
■**  pofterity,  the  ineflimable  bleflings  whfch,  under  the 
•**  favour  of  Providence,  you  have  ynu^lelves  cxperien- 
**-ced,  you  may  be  a  flu  red  of  my  zealous  and  cordial 
co-operation;  and  our  joint  efforts  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  rendered  completely  effe6lual,  by  the  decided  fup- 
Jort  of-  a  free  and  loyal  people." 

.   The  Addrefs  amoved  for  was,  as  ufual,  a  dirc£t  echo 
the  I'peech. 

?vIR.  FOX'S  SPEECH, 

ON'    THE    MOTION    FOR    AN    ADDRESS. 

,,  Mr.  Fox  now  rofe,  and  faid,  Although  what  has 
*  Blllen  from  the  noble  Lord  behind  me,  contains  the  fub- 
''  Ikancc  of  almoft  all  that  I  have  to  ofifei,  and  although  it 
^  Jirpduced  the  etfecis  which  gciod  lenfe,  truth,  and  folid 
:gumcat,  nevei  fail  to  produce  on  a  great  body,  the 
icit  acknowledgment  of  all  who  heard  him,  iniomucb, 
t  no  one  feemed  ready  to  venture  to  rife  up  in  anfwer 
bis  Lordfliip,  yet  i  muft  deUver  my  opinion  on  this 
|iQll  imminent  and  moft  alarming  occafion. — I  am  not^ 
little   acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man,  as  not  to 

1.  w,  that  in  fpeaking  in  public,  in  order  to  engage  the 
■  cordial 
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corclial  attention  of  the  hearers,  befides  the  efficr.cy  o^ 
fair  and  candid  reafoning,  a  man  ought  always  to  be  ia 
temper  and  unifon  with  his  audience.     He  ought  tofliew 
that,  however  they  may  differ  upon  points,  he  purfucS' 
in  reality  the  fame   objeft  as  themfelves,  the    love  of 
truth.     With  this  view,  I  fhall  Hate  explicitly  what  are 
nw  fentiments  on  the  fubjea  now  prefented  to  us  by  the 
fj)eech  from  the  throne.     I  ftate  it  then  to  be  my  opi-^ 
nion,  that  we  are  alfembled  at  the  moft  critical  and  mofk* 
momentous  crifis,  not  only  that  1  ever  knew  in  the  fate 
of  this  country,  but  that  I  ever  read  of  in  the  hiftory^ 
of  this  country— a  crifis  not  onerely  interefling  to  our-i 
felves  and  to  our  own  condition,  but  to  all  nations  andl 
to  all  men— and  that  upon  the  condua  of  Parliament,  in* 
this  crifis,  depends   not  merely  the  fate  of  the  Britim; 
Conftitution,  but  of  doftrines  which  go  t.)  the  happinefs.' 
and  well-being  of  ali  human  kind.     I   hop^.  then  I  ana< 
in  temper  and  unifon  with  the  houfe  in  this  declaratioo»  > 
of  mv  fentiments  ;    whether  we  agree  in  the  motives  of' 
our  fentimrntJ  we  fiiall  fee,  for  I  will  as  frankly,  and  as'  V 
openly  as  poffible,  communicate  my  reafons  for  confidcr^' 
ing  the  pretent  moment  in  this  alarming  light. 

His  Majefty's  fpeech  is  full  of  a  variety  of  aflertions, 
or  perhaps  I  iliould  not  make  ufe  of  the  word  alfertions, 
without  adding,  that  it  has  a'fo  a  variety  of  infinuations 
conveyed  in  the  Oiape  of  ?flertions,  which  mull  impiefs 
every  man  with  the  moft  imminent  apprehenfions  for  the 
faffty  of  every  thing  which  is  dear  to  Englidimen.  It  J» 
our  firft  duty  to  enquire  into  the  tn-th  of  thefc  aficrtions 
and  infinuations  fo  conveyed  to  us  from  the  throne.  I 
atn  fure  I  r  etd  not  recur  to  the  old  parliamentary  ufage 
of  defirinj^  -hai  when  I  fpe:'k  by  name  of  the  King's 
fpeech,  T  mea-  to  be  confideied  as  fnenking  of  the  fp^'cch 
tjf  the  Mliiiitcrs,  fince  no  one  wiit  unpuie  lo  mc  the  want 

of 
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of  the  moft  true  and  fincere  refpeft  for  his  Majefty.     It 
is  to  the   fpeech  which  his  Majefty   has  been  adviled  by 
bis   confidential   fer/ants,  to   deliver  from  the  throne, 
Thev  are  refponfible  for  every  letter  of  it,  and  to  them, 
and  them  only,  every  obfervation  of  gentlemen  are  sJ- 
■  diefled.     I  fiate  it  to  be  m-    firm  opinion  and  br'    ", 
i  that  there  is  not  one  fa<5t  Itatcd  in  his   Majefty's  Spet  :  i 
ti  which  is  not /w//^— not  oneaflertionorintinuaiion  whi:li 
i  W  not  unfounded.     Nay,  I  cannot  be  fo  uncandid  as  ia 
i  believe,   that  even  the  Minifters  therrfelves  think   tii-m 
II  true.     This  clitirge  upon  his  Majefty*8  Minifters  is  of  fo' 
liferioiis  a  kind,  that  I  do  not  projioiince  it  lightly,  and 
^i;  defire  that  gentlemen  will  go  rairly  into  the  confidera- 
litinn  of  the  fubje6t,  and  roanifeft  the  proper  fpirit  of  the 
lijleprefentatives  of  the  people  in  fcch  a  moment.     What 
"""Be  nobie  Lord  faid  is  raoft  itridtly  true.     The  great  pro. 
minetit  feature  of  the  Speech  is,  that  it  is  an  intoiera* 
ib)e  calumny  on  the   people  of  Great- Britain;  ati   infl- 
ation of  fo  gi-ofs  and  fo   black  a  nature,  that   it  de- 
ands  the  moft  rigorous  enquiry,  and   the  moft  feverc 
inent.     The  next  aflertion  is,  that  tliere  exifts  at 
is  moment    an   infurre£tion  in  this  kingdom.     An  in- 
reflion !     Where  is  it  ?     Where  has  it  reared  its 
:ti?      Good  GodT    an   infurrediqn   in   Great- Bri- 
*.     No  wonder  that  the  militia   were  called   out, 
Parliament  aftemWed  in  the  extraordir  ary  way  they 
been  ;   bnt  wh^re  is  it  ?     Two  gentlemen   have 
enin  commendation  an(J  iUuftration  of  the  Sf^^eech, 
h  this  inlnrre<Rro'n  has  exifted  for  f..ur- 
y  have   given  us  no  light   virhatever— ^no 
ue— -no   infbrmatioa  whereto   find   it*      The   Righ^' 
^'  "    te  telfs'ns,  that,  in  his  high  m'\u- 

i  received  certain  inlorniation  whu-h 
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he  does  not  think  proper  to  communicate  to  us.     This  is 
really  carrying   tiie  doftrine   of  confidence   tea  length 
indeed — Not    content  with  Minifters  leading  the  Houfe 
of  Commons    into   the  nioft  extravagant  and  embar- 
raffing  fituations,  under  the  blind    cover  of  confidence, 
we  are  now  told  thai  a  municipal  Magiftrare  has  informa- 
tion of  ao  infurreftion,  which  he  does  not  chufe  to  lay 
before  the  Commons  of  England,  but  which   he   aflures 
us  is  fufficK-nt  to  jiiftify  the  alarm  that   has  fpread  over 
the  whole   country.     The  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
feconded  the   mi  tion   tells   m,  that  the   ♦•  inlurrcc^tions 
are  too  notorious  to  be  defcribed."     Such  is  the  infor- 
mation which  we  receive   from   the  Right  Honourable 
Magiftrate,  and  the    Honourable  Gentlemen  who  are' 
.  felefted  to  move  and  iecond  the  Addrefs — I  will  take- 
upon  me  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  the  notoriety  of  the  inlur- 
reftions  which  prevents  them  from  communicating  to  U9 
the  particulars,  but  their  non-exiflence.     The  Speech, 
joes  on  in  the  fame  ilrain   of  calumny  and   falfehood, 
iind  fa)  6 — the  induflry   employed  *'  to  excite  difcontent 
on  various  pretexti.^  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
has   appeared  to  proceed  from  a  dtiign  to  atttrept  the 
^eftrudicn  of  ouf  happy  Conftitunon,   »nd  the  fubter* 
fionof  all  order  and  government."     Idcfire  Gentlemen 
lo  confider  thefe  words,  and  I  demand  of  their  honouf 
and  truth  if  they  believe  this   allerlion  to  be  founded 
'  in  fa(St..     There  have  been,  as  I  underliand,  and  as  every 
one  muft  have  heard,  fome  flight  riots  in  difterent  parts, 
but  I  alk  them,  were  the  various  pretexts  of  thefe  different 
tumults  falfe,  and  ufed   only  to  cover  an  attempt  to  de- 
Hioy  our  happy  Conflitution  ?     I  have  heard  oi  a  tumult 
at  Shields— of  another  at  Leith  ;  of  fome  riot  at.  X^' 
^outh,  and  of  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  at  Pertli 
Ajjd  Duiidee.     Lafli  Gentlemen  if  they   believe  that  in 

each 


c^chcf  thefe  places  the  avowed  object  of  the  complaint 
of  the  people,  was   not  the  real  one— that  the  failors 
at  Sh'.elds,  YarnBou:hj  &c.  did  not  really  want  fome  in-- 
creafe  of  their  wages,  but  were  aftuated  by  a  defign  of 
overthrowing  the  Conflitution  ?     Is  there  a  man  in  Eng* 
'land  who  believes  this  infinuation  to  be  truer    And  in 
'like   manner  of  every  other   meeting,    to   which,    in,- 
^the  prefeut  fpirit,  men  may  give  the  name  of  tumultu- 
ous   aflembling.     I  defire   to  know   if  there  has  been: 
difcovercd  any  fecret  motive  other  than  their  open  and 
avowed  one.   And  yet  with  this  conviftion  on  our  minds, 
we  are  called  upon  to  declare  directly  our  belief  and  per- 
•fuafioa  that  thefe   things   arc  fo— We  are  called  upon 
to  join  in  the  libel   upon  our  conftituents.    The  aohver 
'  to  the  fpeech  fays,  that  we  know  of  the  tumult  and  dif- 
■  order,     but   as   to   the   actual    infurre£tion,.  it    more 
•modeflly  makes   us   fay,  "That   we  ^r^  forty  to  hear 
"there  is   an  infurreclion."     Of  the  tumults   and   difor- 
'*ders  then  we   have  perfonal  knowledge  ;  but  the  infur- 
""Eedlion  we  learn   from  his  Majefty's  Speech ! 

r 

I  do  not  wifh  to  witer  at  length  into  the  aflfairs  of 
'V  France,  which  make  the  next    prominent  paflage  in  his 
"Majsfty's  Speech;  but  though  I  do  not  defire  to  enter 
'^at  much  length  into  this  part,  Icannot  conceal  my  fen- 
timents  on   certain  doftrines   which   I  have  heard  to- 
-night.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  who  feconded  the 
■jnotion,  thought  proper  to  fay,  as  a  proof  that  there  ex- 
[  ifted  a  dangerous  fpiiit  in  this  country,  that  it  was  ma- 
nifefted   "  by  the  drooping  anddcjcfted  afpect  of  many 
peifons,  when  the  tidings  of  Dumourier's  furrendrr  ar« 
['rived  in  Englrmd."     What,  Sir,  is  this  to  be  confidered 
9S  a  fign  of  difcontcnt,  and  of  a  preference  to   Repub- 
Upan   do^rine? — That  mea  Ihould  droop,  and  be  de- 
k  je*ae4i 
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jeared  in  their  fpi  tits,  when  they  heard  that  the  armies 
•fdefpotifm  had  triumphed  over  an  army  fighting  for 
liberty— if  fuch  dejeaion  be  proof  that  men  are  diicon- 
lented  with  the  Conilitution  of  England,  and  leagued 
Uith  foreigners  in  an  attempt  to  dellroy  it,  I  give  my- 
felf  up  to  my  country  as  a  guilty  man,  for  I  freely 
<onfefs  that  when  1  heard  of  the  furrender  or  retreat  of 
iDumourier,  and  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the  tri- 
timph  of  the  armies  of  Auftria  and  Pruffia  over  the  liber- 
ties of  France,  my  fpirits  drooped  and  I  was  dejefted ■ 

What,  Sir,  could  any  man  who  lovtt  the  Conilitution 
of  England,  who  feels  us  principles  in  his  heart,  wiih 
fuccefs  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwiek,  after  reading  a  mani- 
iefto  which  violated  every  do<flrine  that  Engliflimen  held 
faered,  which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  juf- 
ticc  and  humanity,  and  freedom,  and  true  government — 
and  upon  which  the  combined  armies  entered  the  king- 
dom of  France,  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and 
when  I  heard  or  thought  that  I  faw  a  probability  of  their 
fuccefs,  could  any  man  of  true  Britifli  feelings  be. oth^r 
than  dejeded  ?  I  honeftly  confefs  that  I  never  felt 
more  lincere  gloom  and  dejedion  in  my  life,  for  I  faw 
in  the  triumph  of  that  confpiracy,  not  merely  the  ruia 
of  liberty  in  France,  but  the  ruin  of  liberty  in  England 
•-the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  man.  But  am  I  to  be  told 
.that  my  forrow  was  an  evitlent  proof  of  my  being  con- 
jnefted  with  the  French  nation,  or  with  any  perfons  ip« 
that  nation;  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  them  in  creating 
•difcoDtents  in  EngUnd,  or  in  making  any  attempt  to  de-.. 
iiroy  the  Britifli  Conilitution  ?  If  fuch  copclufion  weroi 
to  be  drawn  from  the  dejection  of  thofe  who  are  hofHte 
to  the  maxims  of  tyranny,  upon  which  the  invafion  of 
France  was  founded,  what  mult  we  fay  of  tiiofe  men 

who 


who  acknowledge  that  they  are  iorvy  tbs  invafioo  did 

not  profper  ?  Am  I   to  believe   that  the  Honourable 

Gentleman,  and  all  others,  who  confefs  their  forrow  at"; 

the  failure  of  the  arms  of  PrufTia  and  Auftria,  were  con* 

Defied  with  the  courts  in  concert,  and  thataconfider.'ble 

body  of  perfons  in  this   country  were    a<5tuaUy  in  the 

horrid  league  formed  againft   human  liberty  ?     Are  we 

tau<^;ht  to  bring  uiis  heavy  charge  againfl  all  men,  vvhofe 

Ipints  drooped  on  the  reverfe  of  the  news,  and  when  it 

turned  cut  that  it  was  not  Dumourier,  but  the  Duke  of 

Bf  unfwick  who  had  retreated  ?  No ;  he  wouWi  not  charge 

them  with  beiUf'-confe'Jcrateftwith  tb<:  invaders  of  France* 

nor  did  they  believe,  nor   durft  ihsy  behsve,  thit   the 

really  conftitutional  men  of  fenglanij,  who  rejoiced  oa  . 

the  overthrowot  tha;  horrid  and  piofligate  fcheme,  wiih- 

cd  to  draw  ttiercfrom  any  thing  boftile  to  "rhe  eftabliilied 

governineat  of  Lngland.    Uut  what.  Sir,  are  the  do<flrine» 

\  that  they  drfire  to  fet  up  by  tliis  inCnuation  of  gloom 

and  dejetEtioni — That  Engiiftimen  =»ie  not  to  dare  to 

have  any  genuine  fceiings  of  their  own — That  they  muft 

I  no:   rejoice  but   by  rule — That  they  mail  not   thixik 

jbHt  by  order— That  no  man  fhali  dare  to  cxcrcife  hi* 

liss  in  contemplating  the  objefts  that  ihrround  him, 

jive  way  to  the  indulgence  of  his  joy  or  grief  in  the 

c!)i ions  that  they  eiccitcv  but  according  to  the  inftruc- 

jtioDS   that  he  fliall  receive. — That,  in  obferving   ihe 

'ett^nts  that  happen  to  furrounding  and  neutral  nations, 

:a\\  not  dare  to   thhik  whether  they  are  fevoarablc 

to  uie  principles  that  contnbure  to  the  bappinefs  of  man, 

;or  tlie  contrary  ;  and  that  he  mufl  t^kt,  not  merely  hi* 

OfHnions,  but  his  fenfatious  from  his  Majefty's  Mini* 

flfcrs  and  their  fatellites  for  i^i  time  be  ng  I   Sir,   when- 

cr  the  time  fliall  coniie   that  the  cnarader  and  lp;rir« 

tf -Eoglillunen  are  fo  fubdued — when  they  (hall  confent 
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to  believe  that  every  thing  which  happens  around  is  in- 
difftrent  both  to  their  underftandings  and  their  hearts  ; 
and  when  they  fliall  be  brought  to  rejoise  and  grieve, 
juft  as  it  (liall  fuit  the  tafte,  the  caprice,  or  the  ends  of: 
Minifters,  then  T  pronounce  the  Conftiiution  of  thiscoun^ 
try  to  be  extinft.  We  have  read  of  rehgioua  perfecu- 
tions— of  the  implacable  oppreffions  of  the  Roman  See- 
— of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquifition  of  Spain,  j  but  fo 
'obdurate— io  hard—fo  intolerable  a  fcheme  of  cruelty, 
was  never  engendered  in  the  mind,  much  !efs  pradifed 
by  any  tyrant,  fpiritual  or  tennporal.  For,  fee  to  what; 
lengths  they  catry  this  lyitemoi  intelleaual  oj-preiTion— . 
VxAti  varlaus. pretcxti  there  have  been  tumults  and  dif- 
orders,  but  the  true  f'elign.  was  to  overturn  the  Confti- 
fution — ^So  fays  che  Sperch— and  mark  the  illuflration^; 
of  the  Right  Honourable  JMagilirate.  "  There  have 
"been  various  Iccieties  fuimedin  the  city  of  London 
«'  (fays  the  Rt.  Hon.  Magiarate)  inlVituted  for  the 
*' plaufible  purpofe  of  tr-erely  difcuffing  conilitutionul 
**  qutxlions,  but  which  were  really  deCgned  to  propagate 
*«  thefe  leditious  do^nnes." — So  then,  by  this  new 
fcheme  of  tyranny, we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  condudt 
of  men  by  their  overt  ads,  but  are  to  arrogate  to  our- 
felves  at  once  the  province  and  the  power  of  the  Deitv— 
we  are  to  arraign  a  man  for  his  fecret  thoughts,  and 
to  punifh  him  becaufe  we  chufe  to  believe  him  guilty  I 
••  You  telt  me,  indeed"  (frtys  one  of  thtfe  municipal  in- 
quifirors)  "that  you  meet  for  an  honeft  purpofe — but  t 
"know  better. — Your  plaufible  pretence  fluil  not  im« 
*%pofe  upon  me — 1  know  your  fe.ditipus  dcfign,  I  will 
"brand  you  for  a  traitor  by.  my  own  proper  autho- 
*'  rity." — What  mnocence  can;  be  fafe  under  fuch  a 
power?  V/hat  inquifi.or  of  Spain,  of  ancient  or  of 
Jaodern  tyranny,  can  hold  io  lofty  a  tone  ?    Well  and 

nobly, 
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fltjbfv,  feafonably  and   truly,  has  the  noble  Lord  (Wy- 
combe) faid,  and  I  vvoiild  not  weaken  the  fentiment  by 
repeating  the  expreffion  in-  other  words  than  •  his  own, 
but  that  the  oterna'rtruth  caiinot  fiiS'er  by  the  feeblenefs 
of  the  terms  in  which  k  is  conveyed..    •*  There   are  fpe- 
**'-culative  people  in   this  country   who  difapprove  of 
•*'rtje  fv^cra   of  our  Governmejit,  and  there   mult   be 
*^  ruch.men  as  long  as  the  land  is  free,  for   it  is  oi  the 
*•  very  eflence  of  freeciom  for  men  to  differ  upon   fpe- 
"culative  points."     Is  it  poffible,  to  conceive,  that  it, 
ihould  enter  into  the  imaginations  of  freemen  to  doubt 
of  this  truth  ?     The  infhnt  chat  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
people  fliail  queftion  this  truth,  and  that   opinion   fliall 
be  held  dependent -oo  the  will  of  Mintfters  and  Magif- 
trates,  from  that  moment  1  fay,  I  date  the  extiuftion 
of  our  liberties  as  a   people.     Our  Conftitution,   thank, 
Gud,  was  not  madt-  in  a  day — it  is  the  refult  of  gradual 
atjd  progreffive   wifdom.     It  has   grown  up  in  a  ferie%^ 
and  never,  never  has   the  guardian,  protecting   genius  ^ 
of  England  been  either  afleep  or  fatitficd,    - 

"  Oil  but  mail,  proutl  man  ! 

"  Drafi'd  in  a  little  brief  authontj, 

"  Pla»5  luch  fantaftic  tricks  bsfore  high  Hfaven, . 

"  As  make  che  Angels  weep. . 

Now  it  fecms  the  Conftitutidr?  is  complete — now  wc^ 
SHT  to  Hand  ftill.  ^c  are  to  deride  the  pradtice  and  the 
wifdom  of  oiir  forefatheis — we  are  to  elevate  ourfehes 
with  the  Conftitution  in  our  hands,  and  to  hold  it  forth, 
to  a  wondering  world  as  a  model  of  human  perfe<ftion, 
"Away  with  all  further  improvement,  for  it  is  impof- 
•«  fible — away  with  all  further  melioration  of  ilie  ftate 
of  man  in  fociety,  for  it  is  needlels.  Let  no  msn 
l*»  touch  this  work  of  man — ^it  is  like  the  work  of  Hea- 

vear 
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**-ven,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  unlike  every  othe>- 
*'  work  of  man,  it  is  neither  capable  of  perverfion,  nor 
**  fubjedl  to  decay. "--Such  is  the  prefiimptuous  lan- 
guage that  we  hear,  and  not  content  with  this  haijghty 
tone,  they  imitate  the  celebrated  anathema  of  brother 
Peter,  in  the  Tale*^of  a  Tub,  and  exqlaim,  "  G — d  con* 
"found  you  all  eternally  if  you  offer  to  believe  other- 
'^  wife." 

Now  this.    Sir,  is  the  crifis  which  I  think  fo  truly, 
alarming.  We  are  come  to  the  moment,  when  the  cjaef- 
tion  if,  Whether  we  Hiall  give  to  the  King,  tliat  is,  to  . 
the  Executive  Government,  complete   power  over  our 
thoughts.  Whether  we  are  to  refign  the  exercife  of  our 
natural  faculties  to  the  Minifters  for  the  time  being,  or 
whether  we  (hall   maintain,  that  in   England  no  man  is 
criminal,  but  by  the  commiflion  of  overt  a£ts  forbidden 
by  the  law. — This  1  call  a  crifis  moie  imminent  and  tre- 
mendous than  any  that   the  hiftory  of  this  country  ever 
exhibited.  I  am  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  prefent  Ifate  of 
men's  minds,  and  of  the  ferment  artfully  created,  as  not ' 
t©  know  that  I  am  now  advancing  an  opinion  likely  to  be 
unpopular.     It  is  not  the  firil  time  that  I  have  incurred 
the  fame  hazard.     But  I  am  as  ready  to  meet  th«  current 
of  popular  opinion  now  running  in  favour  of  thofe  high  . 
lay  do(Strincs,  as  in  the  year  1783  I  was  to  meet  the  op- 
pofite  torrent,  when  itwas  faid,  thati  wiftiedtofacrifice 
the  people  to  the  Crown.  I  will  do  now  as  I  did  then — 
I  will  aa  again  ft  the  cry  of  themomeat  in  the  confidence 
that  the  refledion  of  the  people   will  bear  me  out.~I 
know  well  that   there   are  focieties  who  have,  publiflicd 
opinions,  and  circulated  pimphleta  containing  doftrine$ 
tending,  if  you  pleafe,  to  lubvert  our  eftablifliments.— 
I  fay  that  they  have  done  nothing  unlawful  in  this,   tor 
ttefe  pamphlets  have  not^been  fuppreffsd  by  law.    Shew 

pie 
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me  the  law  that  orden  thefe  books  to  be   burned,  and  I 
!  vilJ  acknowledge  the  illegality   of  their   proceeding; 
but  if  there  be  nofiich  law,  you  violate  the  law  in  ailing 
I  without  autnoriry.     You  have  taken  upon  you  to  do  that 
I  for  which  you  have  no  warrant,  and, you  voce  they  are 
:  guilty.    What  is  thecourfe  prefcvibcd  by  law  r  If  any 
;  docirines  are  publiQied   tending   to  lubvert  the  Confti- 
I  tiition  in  Church  and  State,  you  nnay  take  cognizance  of 
I  the  fact   in   a   Court  of  Law.     What  have  you  done  ? 
I  Taken   upon  you  by  your  own   authority  to  fupprefs 
'  them !  to  ere6t  every   man,  not  merely  into  an  inqui- 
I  fitor,  but  into  a  judge,  into  a  fpy,    into  an  informer— to 
fet  father  againft  faiher — ^brother  agaiaft  brother,  neigh- 
bour againft  neighbour,   and   in  this  way  you  exped  to 
maintain  the  ptiace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  !— 
You  have  gone  upon  the  principles  of  fiavcry  in  all  your 
■  proceedings  ;    you  neglect  the  foundation  of  all  legi- 
,timate  Government,    the   Rights   of  the   People. — the 
\rights  ef  man, — And  fettipg    up   this    bugbesar,    you 
Ifpread  a  panic  for  tiie  very  purpofe  of  fandifying  this  ia- 
I  fringerrient,  while  again   the  very  infringement   begets 
land   engenders    the  evil   which  you   dread.     One  ejc- 
jtreme  naturally    leads  to  another.     Thofe  who   dread 
(Republicanifm,   fly  for  ftielter  to  the  crown.     Thofe 
fwho  delire  reform,   and  are  calumniated,   are  driven  by 
jdefpair  to  Republicaniim.     And   this   is  the  evil  that  I 
jdread.     Thefe  are  tbe  extreqaes  into  which  thefe  violent 
sagitations  hurry  the  people  to  the   gradual   cecreale  of 
flhat  middle  order   of  men   'Aho  dread  as  much  repub- 
liicanifm  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  do  defpotifm  on  the 
other— That  middle  order  of  n\en,  have  hitherto  pre» 
fcryed  to  this  country  all  that  is  dear  in  life,   and  who  I 
am  ferry  to  fay  it,   is  daily  leflening  ;    but  permit  me  to 
fay,  that  while  my  feeble  voice  ccutinues  it  (hall  not  be- 

tol^ll^ 
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totally  extlna— there  fliall  at  leaft  be  one  man  wha  will, 
in  this  ferment  of  exti ernes,  preferve  the  centre  point.  I 
may  be  abufed  by  offe  fide,  1  may  be  libelled  by  the  other. 
I  may  be  branded  at  one  and  the  fame  time  with  the  terms 
of  firebrand  and  lukewarm  politician  ;  but  though  I  love 
popularity,  and  fairly  own  that  there  is  no  external  re- 
ward fo  dear  to  me  as  the  good  opinion  and  confidence 
ot  my  fellow  citizens  ;  yet  no  Temptation  of  fuch  compla- 
cency (hall  ever  induce  me  to  join  any  affociaticnthat  has 
for  Its  objeft  a  change  in  the  bafis  of  our  Conftitution, 
■cr  an  cxtenfion  of  any  of  thele  bafes  beyond  the  juft  pro- 
portion.—I  will  ftand  in  the  gap,  and  oppofe  myfelf  to 
all  the  wild  projects  of  a  newfangled  theory,  as  much  as 
againft  the  monllrous  iniquity  of  exploded  doctrines,— . 
I  think  the  latter  is  more  our  prefent  danger  than  the  for- 
mer. I  fee  not  merely  in  the  panic  of  the  timorous,  but 
in  the  ads  ot  the  defigning,  caufe  for  alarm  againft  the 
moft  abhorrent  do6triues. 

The  new  aflbciations  have  adled  with  little  difguife. 
One  of  them  I  muft  applaud  for  thefincerity  of  its  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Chairman  Reeves  fays,  that  they  will  not, 
on\y  prof t cute,  but  they  will  convlnce:\ntviy  and  they  re-, 
commend,  among  other  publications,  a  handbill  enti* 
tied,  "  A  Penm  worth  of  Wit,'*  in  which,,  among  other 
odd  things,  it  is  faid,  "  Have  you  not  read  the  bible  ? 
«'  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  there  written,  that  the 
«'  King  is  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  But  did  you  ever  hear 
**  of  his  having  anointed  i^  republic  ?'*  Such  is  the  man- 
ner that  thefe  affociatipii^  are  to  convince  the  minds  of 
rren!  In  th§  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  their  re» 
C.oraniendation  would  have  been  profciuted  as  high  trea- 
fon.  In  the  ytars .  1715  and  1 745  to  have  dJired  to  lay 
that  Kings  derived  their  power  from  divine  right, 
\fould  have  been  profecutetl  as  treafon  j  and  I  afk  you 
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if,  even  now,  this  is  the  way  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  genuine  loyalty  r     No,    Sir  !  thank  God,  the  people 
in  tins  country  have  a   better  grotmd   of  loyalty  to  the 
H-'Ule  of  Brunivvick  than  divine   right — namely,   that 
they  are  thefoveieign  of  their  own  election; — namely, 
that  their   right   is    n'-'t  derived    frorr.  fuperftition,  but 
from  the  choice  of  the  pecjple  themfelves  ; — that  it  ori- 
ginated in  tbeon-y  gt^tiine  fountain  of  all  loyai  power, 
the  will  of  ihe  many — and  that  it  has  been  ftrergthei.ed 
and  confirmed  by   the  expcr-ence  of  the  bleffings  they 
have  enjoyed,  becauie  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  has  re- 
Biembeied  ihe  principles  upon  which  they  received  the 
crown.     It  is  rather  extraordinary,'  Sir,  that  they  fhould 
hold  Inch  a  language  at  this   precife  moment — that  they 
fiiould  think  it  right  to  abule  Republics — at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  the  Republic  of 
I  Holland.     To  fpread  the  doftriae  that  Kings  only  have 
i  divine  right,  may    indifpofe  your  allies  to  receive  your 
propcled  fuccour.— It  may  be  aflted,   Would  I  profecute 
fijch  papers  ?     To  this  I  anfvver  very  candidly,   I  would 
not.     I  never  yet  faw  the  feditious  paper  that  I  would 
V.r:\  e  thought  it  neceflary  to  profecute  ;   but  that  by  no 
means  implies  but  that  emergencies  might  make  it  proper, 
but  forely  there  is  nothing  fo  efiential  to  the  true  check 
of  fedition,  as  impartiality  in  profecution.     If  a  govern- 
fnent  wiflies   to  be  relpeded,  they   muft  atl  with  the 
mort  rigorous    impartiality,   and   muft   (hew  that   they 
;   are  as  determined  to  prevent  the  propagations  of  doc- 
trines injurious  to  the  Rights  of  the  People  as  they  are 
thofe  hoftile  to  the  Righis  rf  the  Cro^n.     If  men  are  to 
;  be  encouraged  to   rally  round   the   one  ftandard,   you 
{  muft  not,  you  ought   not,   to  prevent  volunteers  from 
|)  rallying  round  the  other,   unlefs  you  de fire  to  ftifle  ia 
j  the  breafts  of  men  the  fureft  and  moft  adtive  principle 
■  of  obedience,  belief  in  your  impariiality. 

Whea 
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,  When  I  firft  heard  that  the   Militia  were  called  out, 
1  felt  more  anxiety  and  coiifternation  than  ever  poileffcd 
my  mind.     I  thought  that  certainly  they  had  heard  of 
fome  adual   ixifurreaion,  or  impending  invaCon.     But 
when  I  heard   that  they  werj?  not   called  out  to  enable 
Minifters  to  fend  the  troops  to  any  dillant  part,  to  Ire- 
land, or  to  Scotland,   (where  they  might  know   of  dif- 
turbances.  though  I   did  not)  but  that  troops  were  af- 
remblmg   round  London,  I  finnly  believed  the  wru  le  to 
be  a  fraud;  for  I  have  friends  in  and  about  London,  a« 
intelligent,    as  vigilant,  as  much  interefted  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the   metropolis,   as  tlve  Right  Honoiirabl* 
Magiftra+e  ;   and  1   was  ocnfident  that  an   injurrtaion 
could  not  2(5}nally  exift  in  London  without  bcino-  known. 
—I  pronounced  it   in  my  own  mind  to  be  a  fraud,   and 
I  pronoun  e  it  h^re  to  be   fo.— I  ajn  not  given  to  make 
light  alfertions  in  this  Houfe,  nor  do  \  dcfire  to  receive 
implicit  belief.     I   deprecate   confidence   in  my   bare 
airertion.     On  the  contrary,  I  flate,   that  I  believe  thU 
pretext   to    be  a   fraud,  and    I  entreat  you  to  entiuire* 
Char  you  may  afcertain  the  truth.     I  know  that  there  are 
focieties  who    haVe   indulged  themftlves,    as  I  think,  ia 
filly  and  frantic  fpeculations— and  who  pubUflied  toafts„ 
&c.  that  are  objeaionable  ;  but  that  there  is  ar,)  infiir- 
reaion,    or  that  any  attempt  was    making  to  overtbrovY 
the  Coiift.tution   I  deny.     Now   if  this  alfertion  of  Mi^ 
nifters    is  a   falfthood,   is   it   an   innocent   falfi-hood  ?-. 
Are  the  people  of  this    country  playthings  in  the   hands- 
of  Minifter?,    that  they  may  frighten  them  «nd  dift.i^fe^ 
them  at  plcafure  ?     Are   they  to  treat  them   as   loitic, 
weak,   jealoiTS-paieo,    and    capricums    men    treat   tbeif 
wives   and   miltreffts— alarm   t'hem   with    fallc   ftork%, 
th-^.t  ihey  mry  cruelly  feaft  on  the  torture  of  their  appre- 
hcnfians,    and  deli^hi  in  the  fulceptibiJiiy  that  drowns 
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them  in  tears !  Have  they  no  better  enjoyment  than  to 
put  forth  felfe  alarms,  that  they  may  draw  from  the  peo- 
ple the  foothing  expreffions  of  agitated  loyalty  ?  Or  do 
they  think  that  thefe  expreffions,  gcneroufly,  readily 
made,  in  favour  ot  the  King,  whom  the  people  rational- 
ly bve,  may  extend  in  its  influence  to  all  the  perfons 
that  are  near  his  throne  ?  Indulging  in  this  paflion, 
they  may  keep  us  incelTantly  in  the  tumult  of  appreheo- 
-  fion,  until  at  laft  they  fo  habituate  the  mind  to  dread 
the  evil  in  this  quarter,  as  to  look  for  it  in  no  other, 
or  to  ftun  it  by  repeated  fliocks  of  fiftion  into  an  infen- 
fiWlity  of  real  attack* 

His  Majefty  in  the  next  paffage  of    his    fpeech 
brings  us  to  the  apprchenfion  of  a  war.    I  (hall  refrain 
«t  this   time  from  faying  all  that  occurs  to   me  on  this 
fubjefl,  becaufe  I  wifli  to  keep  precifely  to  the  immedi- 
ate obje<fl:  but   never  furely  had  this  country  fo  much 
reafon  to  wifii  for  peace.— Never  was  a  period  fo  little 
favourable  to  a  rupture  with  France,  or  with  any  power. 
I  am  not  ready  to  fubfcribe  exactly  to  tlie  idea   of  the 
noble  Lord ;  but  I  wifti  that  a  motion  was  propofed  by 
iovr^t  perfon,  to  exprefs  oni-  difapprobation  of  entering 
upon  any   war,    if  we  can   by   any  honourable  means 
avoid  it.— l£t  no  man  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  being 
in  a  minority.     A  minority  faved  this  country  from   a 
war  againft  Ruffia — And  furely  it  is  pur  duty,   as  it  is 
true  policy  to  exert  every  means  to  avert  that  the  grcat- 
sft  of  national  calamities.     In  1789  we  all   muft  remem- 
ber that  Spain  provoked  this  country  by  an  infult,  which 
3  a  real  aggrelTion  ;   we  were  all  agreed  on  the  necefiity 
'  the  cafe,   but  did  we  go  headlong  to  war?     No,   we 
,-.erminM  with  becoming  fortitude  on  an  armed  nego- 
tiation 
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tiation.    We  did  negotiate  and  we  avoided  a  war,    B^il 
now  we  difdain  to  negociate.    Why  ?     Becaiife  we  have 
no  Minifter  at  Paris.    Why  have  we  no  Miniller  there  ? 
Becaufe  France  is    a  Republic  !     And  (o  we   are  to  pay 
in  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  people  for  a  punctilio  ! 
If  there  are  difcontents  in  the  kingdom  !     Sir,  this  is  tiie 
way  to  enflame  them.     It  is  of  no  confequence  to  any 
jieople  what  is  the  form  of  their  government  with  whic! 
they  may  have  to  treat.     It  is  with  the  governors,  what 
.ever  may  be  the  form,   that  in  common  fcnfe  and  polic} 
.  they  can  have  to  do,  and    if  they   fiiou Id  change   their 
form  and  change  xhcw  governors,   their  courfe  woiild 
remain  the  fame.     Having  no  legitimate  concern  with 
the  internal  ftate  of  any  independent  people,  the  road  of 
common  fenfe  is.  fimple  and  direi^.     That  of  pride  and 
punctilio  is  as  tangled,   as -it  is  ferpentine.    Is  the  pre- 
text the  operving  of  the  Scheldt  ? — 'I  cannot  believe  fh&t 
fuck  an  objedl  can  be  the  real  caufe. — I  doubt,  even  if 
a  war  on  this  pretext  would  be  undertaken  with  the  ap- 
.  probation  of  the  Dutch.— What  was  the  cenduft  of  the 
French   therofelves   under  their  depraved  old  fyftem, 
when  the  good  of  the  people  never  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  the  Cabinet.    The  Emperor  threatened  to 
open  the  Scheldt  in  1786.     Did  the  French  go  to  war 
with  him  inftantly  to  prevent   it  ?     No.     They  opened 
a  Tiegotiation,  and  preventedit  by  interfering  with  their 
good  offices.    Why  have   we   not  fo  interfered  ?     Be- 
caufe,   forfooth,   France  is  an  unanointed  Republic  !~ 
Oh  miferable,  infatuated   Frenchmen!     Oh  lame  and 
i neon fider able  politicians!     Why,   inftead  of  breakin] 
the  holy  vitl  (  f  Rheims,   why  did  you  not  pour  fomc 
of  the  facrcd  oil  on  the  heads  of  yonr  Excc\itive  Coun- 
cil, that  the    pride   of  dates   might  not  be  forced  tc 
.plunge  thenifch  cs  aiul  you  into  the  horror  of  war,  ra- 
th^ 
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Iher  than  be  contaminated  by  youc •acquaintance!  How- 
iliort-figbted  ftere  you.  to  believe,  .that  the  prejudices - 
of  infants  had  depaned  with  the  gloom  of .  ignorance, . 
and  that  Hates  were  o  roan,  .up  to  .a  itate  of  manhood  and  ■ 
rcafonl. 

This  naturally  .brings  us-backr  agwnio  the  bufinefs  of 
this  day,  .namely^  whether  any  .addrcfs.  fliould  be  agreed- 
to  or  not,,   lidefue  them  to  put,  it. ferioully  to  the  con- 
fcience  and  lu)nour  of  .gentlemen,  to  fay,  if  they  are  not- 
aiding  thaobjedt  of.  Republicans  and  Levellers,    if  they 
flja'.l  agree  to  plunge  this  country  headbng  into  a  war,  - 
Of  (liall  agree  to  do  any  bufinefs,   or  to  give  any  pledge 
wliatever  to  the^rown,.  until  tiicy  enquiie  and  afixriair. 
whether  thei's  is  an  infureftion  in  this  couairy  or  nor  ?  • 
Shall  we  declare  war  without  enquiring,  whether  we  arc 
alfo  to  .have  commotions  at  home  ?     Shall  we  pledge 
our  conliituents   to  fubmiffion,  to  comp'.ianre,  without 
firft  proving  to  them  that  the  ftrong  meafure  of  govern-- 
laent  has  been  authorifed  by  truth  ?■ — ^If  you  would  have" 
the  laws  refpeded  by  the  people,  I  fay  again,   you  m\iit- 
begin  by  Ihowing  that  they  are  refpedted  from  above. 
If  you  do  not  prove  to  the  people  that  there  is  an  adlual- 
iafurre6lion  (fori  leave  out  impending  invafion  and  re^ 
beliion  as  thefe  are  not  even  pretended)  you  cannot  with- 
hold from  them  the  knowledge  that  you  have  a£ted  ille- 
gally ;  and  how  can  you  expecl  rational  obedience  to  the 
liws  when  you  yourfelves  counteract  them  }  When  you  > 
fet  up  the  ratio  fuaf or ia  as  the  ratio  Jujtificay   the  people 
clearly   difcern  the  fubtilty  and  falfehood  of  your  logic, 
and  trauflatc  at  once  your  termt  into  their  true  £ngli(h. 
of  real   caufes   and  falfe  pretexts.     Ut  ameris  amahilisi 
ctffl,  it  is  true  in  government  and  legiflation,   as  it  it  in 
Ouiyiers  and  private  iife,   and  U  as  well  eftabliflied  by. 

e^cpcrienc* 
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experience.— -The  people  will   not  be  cheated.    Tliey 
will  look  round,   and  demand    where   this  danger  is  to 
be  feen.     Is  it  in  England?— They  fee  it  oveiflcutno  in 
expreffions  of  loyalty,    and  yet  they  lioel  it  with  impu- 
tations of  infurreftion.    In  Ireland— you  know  there  is 
danger,  and  dare  not  own  it.  There  you  have  prorogued 
tlie  Parliament  to  the  17th  inflant,   but  not  to  meet  till 
the  end  of  January  foF  the  diipatch  of   bufinefs,  though 
\  ou  know  tliat  there  a  raoft  refpeaable  and  formidable 
Convention— (I  call  it  formidable,    becaufe  I  know  n6. 
thing  fo  formidable  as  rcafon,  truth,   and  juflice)    will 
oblige  you,    by  the  moft  cogent  reafons  to  give  way  to 
demand?,  which  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation  ought 
to  have   anticipated.    There   you  have  thus  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  and  deprived  yourfelves  of  the  means  of 
<k)ing  that  gracefully  which  you  muft  do,  and  which  yeu 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago  to   fubjefts   as    lojal,  as 
attached  to  their  King,  as  abundantly  endovixd  with  every 
manly  vij  tue  as  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom.     Ahd 
while  the  claims  of  generous,    and  ill-treated  millions 
are  thus  protraded,   and  in  addition  to  the  Irardfhip  of 
their  condition,    they  are  infulted  with  the  impudent  af- 
ferlion  of  the  tyrannical  afctndancy^    there  is  a  mifcrable 
mockery  held  out  of  alarms  in  England  which  have  no 
exigence,  but  which  are  made  the  pretext  of  aflembling 
*he  Parliament  in  an  extraordinary  way,  in  order  in  re- 
ality to  engage  you  in  a  foreign  conteft.     W  hat  muft  be 
the  fatal  confequence  when  a  well  judging  people  iliall 
decide,   what  I  fincerely  believe,   that  the  whole  of  this 
t)ufineis  is  a  Minillerial  manoeuvre  ?    Will  they  own  the 
real  truth,   and  fay  that  they  wanted  a  pretext  to  affem-^ 
bie  parlifiment  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  vigilance  i 
They  muft  take  their  choice,   and  fubmit  to   incur  the 
indignation  of  their  country,    or  feel   themfelves   in  -^ 
ftate  of  contempt.    There  are  men  who  in  this  very  ac^ 

give 
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givfe  them  the  praifc  of  vigilance.  They  did  all  ihis,  to 
be  fure  with  a  little  harmlefs  fraud,  to  preveat  evils. 
Let  us  examine  this  their  claim    to  vigilance. 

This  vigilant  Miaillry  faw,    nay,,  if  we  may  take 
their  character. from  their  sflbciates,  hoped  that  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  united  force 
ot.Auftria  and  Pruffia,  the. two  powers  of  all  others^ 
whofe  union  would  be  the  juoft  dreadful  thing  to  Eng-, 
land  J    but  they  faw  no  danger  in  this.conquefl  to  Eng- 
land, ihougMhereby  thefe  great  military  powers  were  to 
ecomc  maritime. — ^They  faw  no  danger  in  the  union 
eoDceited,. between  them,    nay,   when   they  had  given 
away  Poland  In  .the  mean  time,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  they 
thought  that  when  Ofckzakoff  was  gone^  the. balance  of 
Europe   wenf .  with,  it,  and  they  retreated  out  of  the 
field  with  difgracei  .  They  gave  away  Poland  .with  as  lit* 
compunction  as  honour,   and  with  the    enviable  cer- 
tainty, that  their  Wuftering  was  laughed  at,  and  defpifed 
in  every  Court  in  Europe.     I  know  that  fume  of  them, 
have  inordinate  felf  complacency,   yet  I  will  not  be  fo 
UDjfandid.as  to  conceal  my  hcneft  Opinion,  that  there  is 
not  among  them  a  Tingle  man,  whofe  talents   for  great  - 
and  commanding  policy  have  either  attrafted  or  fecured 
the  confidence  of  any  quartet  of  Europe... .  Do  •  they  • 
boafl:  of  jheir  vigilance  ?     The  dextrous   furrender  of 
Otkako^,   as  they  now  know,  m  ight  have  favedthe  fall 
and  ruin  of  Poland.     Do  they  boaft  of  cheir  vigilance  ? 
and  had  they  no  apprehenfioo  of  the  union  between  Au-  . 
flria  and  Pruffia  ?    Had  they  fuch  total  reliance  on  th^ 
moderation  of  Pruffia,   on  the  intimate  friendlhip  with, 
hfs  gratitude  to,  his  confidence  in  our  faithful  cabinet ! 
Dq  they  boaft  of  their  vigilance,    and  yet  faw  nothing 
of  thejr  prefent  dread  for  Holland  and  Brabant,   on  the 
3:Qthof  September,  when  to  the  joy  of  every  man, 

X  3  whofe  . : 
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whofe  heart  is  warmed  with  the  love  of  freedom ;  the 
Puke  of    Bi-unfw!ck  retreated    before   the    armies  of 
France  i    Were  they  vigilant   not  to  forefee  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  retreat,  or  did   they  flatter  themfelves 
with  the' weak,   the  faife  hope  that  ftill  the  ftcadinefs  of 
men  bred  up  in  the  trammels  of  tadics  and  difcipline, 
would   be   an  overmatch  for  the  impetuofity  of  men, 
animated  by  the  glorious  flame  of  liberty  ?   If  fo,    the 
battle  of  Jemappe  ought,  I  fliould  think,, to  have  fliiewrx 
vigilant  men  their  error.     That  happened  on  the  6th 
of  November.     On   the  fame   day  the  Government  of 
fhc  Netherlands  took  to  flight,   and  the  news  arrived  in 
llngland  on  the  loth  or  12th,    What  did  thefe  vigilant 
Minifters  ?  On  the  17th  they  prorogued  the  Parliament 
to  the  3d  of  January,  without  even  faying  it  was  then 
to  meet  for  the  difpatch  of  buiinefs  !  And  yet  on  thefe 
vigilant  men  we  are  to  repofe,  though  in  tb«  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope,  in  the  hearts  of  Englilhmen,   an  aripament  i» 
their  hands  is  a  proof  and  earnefl  of  their  future  humi- 
liation ! 

They  call  for  fubfidrary  aid  from  the  loyalty  of  the 

people,   and  to  procure  this  the)-  have  recourfe  to  hifto- 

ry^   and  look  out  for  the  lucky  frauds  of  former  times— 

They  find  one  of  the  mofl  lucky  frauds  was  the  Popifli 

Plot  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second — The  fame  cry 

they  knew  was  impoflible,  but  a  Angular  one  was  feafi- 

ble  in  the  enmity  againft  a   Republic.     The  ProteO.mt 

DilTenters  then  were  now  made  the  objcds   of  terror, 

and  every  art  was   ufed  to  provoke   the  rage   of  igno« 

ranee   and  barbarity.     The  fraud  was  too  luccelsful— . 

Many  of  my  friends  from  the  beft  motives  were  deluded 

into  the  fnate,  and  that  moft  calamitous  of  all  meafurct 

tlie  proclamation,  unfortunately  for  England,  met  with 

their 
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their  countenance.  I  cannot  better  defcribe  thw  calamity 
than  by  reading  a  paflage  from  aaeniinent  hifto? ian^  on 
the  fatal  confequences  of  the  delufion  of  the  Bopifh  pK)t. 
'  My  friends  will  not  luffer  by  beiug  coinparcd  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Lord  Ruffell  ►— 

*  But  there  were  perfons  it  feems  ready  to  adopt, 

*  his  [Oates's]  intelligence,  impsrfefl,  chimerical,  or 
'  fictitjoiis  as  it  was,   and  make  ufc  of   it  as  a  firebrand, 

*  to  light  up  fuch  a  flame  of  diflention  as  bad  like  to 

*  have  laid  wafte  the  kingdom  ;    and  of  thefe,  accord"^ 

*  ing  to  the  diflinftion  already  made,  fome  were  weak  and 
'    *  fome  were  wicked.  The  weak  were  thofe  who  thought 

'  Popery  the  great  milchief  that  comprehended  all  others ; 
'  who  niiftook  prejudice  for  conviction,  credulity  for 

*  candour  and  rigour  for  rlghteonfnefs.     Thefe  how<;vcr 

*  meant  well,   though  they  ac~ted  ill ;   and  while  doing 

*  the  drudgery  of  a  party,   perfuaded  themfelves  they 

*  were  faving  the  nation.  The  wicked  were  the  naafter 
'  politicians  of  the  tin^s  ;  who  conlidered  Kings  not  as 
'  they  were,  good  or  ill  in  themfelves,  but  as  they 
'  were  ill  or  good  with  refpeift  to  their  own  immediate 
'  views :    now  the  plot,  wliether  true  or  falfe,  was  form- 

*  ed  of  the  happiefl  ingredients  imagiuable  to  advance 
'  their  intereft.' 

—Now,  Sir,  let  me  addrefs  one  word  to  my  valued 
friends — Let  them  refied  on  the  confequences  of  their 
recent  delufion,  not  djffimilar  to  the  above.  The  mea- 
five  of  the  proclamation  is  now  ftated  to  be  over — It 
has  failed — Let  them  avoid  all  further  fnares  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  declarations,  which  it  is  now  the  fafliion 
to  fign,  I  certainly  cannot  in  general  approve.  Of  all 
that  I  have  fean,  that  of  the  Merchants  muft  beft  con- 
ciliate  the  approbation  cf  confliiutional  men ;   but  I 

lee 
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fee  and  hear  on  every  fide  fuch  violent  ciod fines,-  art^ 
inch  afflifting  meafures,  as  no  man  who  is  aduated  by 
the  wifli  of  prefervingpeacein  this  country  can  fubicribe 
to.  A  noble  Lord,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  refpe^t, 
fays  he  will  move  for  a  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
A6t.  I  hopeiTiot.  Come  from  whom  it  maj-,  I  fliall 
with  jpy  moft  deteiinined  powers  oppofc  fo  daeadful, 
a  meafure.. 

"What,  it  may  :  be  aflccd,    would  I   propofc  todo   m 
hours  of  agitation  like  thcprefent  ?     I  will  anfwer  open 
ly.     If  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  D^flenlers  to  difcontent, 
l)ecaufe    they  conceive   themfelve^   unjuftly  lufpe£led 
and  criielly  calumniated  what  flionld  I  do  ?     I  would' 
inftantly  repeal    the  Tell  and  Corporation  Afts,  at\d 
take  from  them  allcaufe  of  complaint.  .  If  there  were 
aay  perfons    tindured  with  a  Republican  fpirit,  be- 
caiife  they    thought  that  the    Reprefentative  Govern- 
ment was  more  perfect  in  -a  Republic,  I  would   endea- 
vour to  amend  the  Reprelentation  of  the  Commons,  and 
to   prove   that   the   Houfe-  of  Commons^   though  not 
chofen  by   all,   fhould  have   no  other  intereft  than  to 
prove  itfelf  the  Reprefentative  of  all.    If  there  were  men  ' 
diflatisfied  in  Sjotla^id- or  Ireland,  or  clfewhere,   on  ac- 
count of  difabilities   and  exemptions,   of  -unjufl  preju- 
dices,  and  cruel  rcftriftions,  I  would  repeal  the  penal 
flatutes,  which  are   a  difgrace   to  our   law  books — If 
there  were  other  complafots  of  grievance,    I  would  re- 
drefs  them  where  they  were  really  pro\  ed ;   but  above  all 
I  would    conftantly,    chearfully,    patiently    I'lften. — I 
would  make  it  known  that  if  any  man  felt,   or  thought 
he  felt  a  grievance,  he  might  come  freely  to  the  bai"  of 
this  Ht)ufe,  and   bring   his    proofs.     And  if   ffiould  be 
nrfade  manifeft  to  all  the  world,   that  where  Ihey   did 
cxift,  th«y  fliould  be  redreffed ;  where  tb^y  did  riot,  ' 

that 
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fhat  it  fhouW  be  made  manifeft, — If  I  xvere  to  iflue  a 
proclamation,  thU  flaould  be  my  proclamation  :  '*-lt  any 
*'  man  has  a  grievance,  let  him'  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the 
"  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament,  with  the  firm  per- 
"  fuafion  of  having  it  honeflly  inveftigated.'*  Thefe  arc 
•  the  fubfiJies  which  I  would  grant  to  Government,— 
■VVhat,  infteadof  this,  is  done  r  Supprefs  the  complaint 
—check  the  circulation  of  knowledge— command  that  as 
:: o  man  under  looi.  a  year  can  kill  a  partridge — -that  no 
man  under  2C  or  3p!,  a  year  fhall  dare  to  read  or  think  1 

I  fee  in  Weftminflcr  the  moll  extraordinary  refblu- 
tions  of  parochial  meetings — In  Soho— In  St,  Clements, 
publicans  are  to  be  threatened  with  the  tofs  of  their  li- 
cences if  they  dare  to  fuffer  converfation  which  they 
think  feditious.  Good  God,  where  did  Juftices  fiad 
this  law  ?  And  publicans  are  to  be  made  judges  of  Li- 
bel— No  paper  is  to  be  fuffered  but  what  is  free  from  fe- 

■  dition — no  converfation  but  what  they  fhall  judge  loyal— » 
although  the  knowledge  of  what  is  a  Libel  was  ftated  to 
be  fit  only  to  be  judged  of  by  lages  'n  the  law.  Yet  the 
papers  recommended  to  be  rend  by  thefe  alTociations, 
are  full  of  the  moft  horrid  doclriues. — The  letter  of 
Thomas  Bull,  for  inftance,  very  modellly  hints,  that 
to  exterminate  tiC  difTeaters  would  be  an  excels  of  vir- 
toe.     Debating  Societies  are  now  found  to  be  feditious, 

though  I  never  knew  London  to  be  without  them  j  and  by 
what  law  the  Magiftratescan  interrupc  the  peaceable  dif- 
cuffion  of  political  queflions,  I  cannot  conceive. 

I  iove  the  Conftitution  as  it  is  eftabliihed — it  has 
grown  up  with  me  as  a  prejudice,  and  as  a  habit,  as 
well  as  from  convidiou.  I  know  that  it  is  calculated  for 
the  happinefs  of  man,  and  that  its  conftituent  branches 
ofKin^^,  Lords  and  Commons,  could  not  be  altered   or 

impaired 
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impaired  without  entailing  on  this  country  the  moft 
dreadful  mileries.  At  the  fame  time  I  do  not  think  fo 
highly  of  any  human  inflitution,  as  to  believe  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  perverted.  I  think  that  we  may  be 
led  afleep  to  our  real  danger  by  thefe  perpetual  alarms 
to  loyalty,  and  that  the  great  dread  of  increafing  «he 
power  of  the  Crown,  feems  to  be  ftifled,  while  we  are 
iufenfibly  degrading  the  power  of  the  Commons. 
The  follo-wlng  is  the  amendment  moved  hy  Mr.  Fox, 

*  Toexprefs  to  his  Majefty  our  moft  zealous  attach- 
«  mcnt  to  the  excellent  Conflitution  of  this  free  country; 
«  our  fenfe  of  the  invaluable  bleflings  which  we  derive 

*  from  it,   and  our  unfliaken  determination  to  inaintaia 
*andpreferve  it;  toaffure  his  ]\Iajefty  that,  uniting  with 

*  his  Majefty's  faithful  fubjeft  s  in  thefe  ftntiments  of  loy- 

*  alty  to  the  throne,  and  attachment  to  the  Conftitution, 

*  we  feel  in  common  w»Uh  them  the  deepeft  anxiety  and»( 

*  concern,  when  we  fee  thefc  meafures  adopted  by  the  cx- 
«  ecutive  government,  which  the  law  authorifes  only   ia  , 

*  cafes  of   infurreftion  within  this  realm. 

♦  That  his  Majefty's  faithful  Commons,  aflembled  ifl  , 

*  a  manner  nev/  and  alarming  to  the  country,    think  it. 

*  their  fiift  duty,  and  will  make  ittheir  fi^-ft  bufinefs,   to  • 

*  inform  themfelves  of  the  caufes  of  this  meafure,  being, 

*  equally  zealous  to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws^ 

*  on  the  one  band,    and  a  faithful  e^jceeutipu  of  theni  on  . 

*  the  other,* 
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appears  by  the.  ftatCL  of  the.CQrogghs,   ^itel^^ 
p;jibli/lij:.a,  upona  full  view  of  the  Reprcfcntation  as  it 

now. 
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no«  ftands ;  tliat  about  1 30  Nobles^  by  means  of  their 
Clofed  Boroughs,  and  other  more  indireil  influence,  feed 
Member?,  (Reprefefutatlves  they  muft  not  be  called,)  to 
the  Houie  of  Commons,  in  which  they  oughtto  have  no 
concern,  in  aumber  222 

That  the  Cinque  Ports,  Treafury,  Admiralty, 
and  Ordnance  Boroug  hs,  ever  at  the  fervice  of  the 
•  fcrvants  of  the  crown,  fend  Members  in  number  26 
That  the  Venal  Boroughs  \\'iiich  conftanlly  dif- 
pofe  of  their  (hare  of  Reprefentation  to  the  higheil 
bidder,  and  generally  fcU  their  feats  to  fuch  as  mean 
to  fell  their  votes,  or  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,   &c,  fend  in  number  about  j6 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Nobility,  &c.  fend  ^3 
Members  j  ■*" 

ij{  which  is  a  majority  of  15  of  the  Englifh  Mem- 
bers,; and  as  to  ^he  Scotchj  it  jis  well  known  how 
tiiey  go). 

That  about  80  opulent  Commonoiv,  by  means 
of  their  Clofed  Boroughs  and  other  undue  influence 
fend  ia> 

That  the  number  of  real  Reprefentatives  fent  by 
-the  free  choice  of  the  people  of  England,  which  is 
the  means  they  ail  ought  to  be  fent  by  to  form  ?  real 
Reprefentatiquj  anjouotsonlyio  ).ij 

Total  of  Mennibers  for  England     513 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Nobles,  with  a  few  Venal 
Borough?,  lend. more  than  onehalf  of  the  Englifli  Mem 
bers.-T- And  thefe  joined  by  about  80  Commoners,  mak- 
ing together  about  aco  perfoos,  fend  in  three  fourths  of 
the  whole  Houfe  ;  there  being  feveral  inilances  of  indi- 
vidual Nobles  and  Commoners  fending  feveral  Members, 
a8^he£arlQf  Lonfdale  generally  fends  in  a.or  19. 


^2^3  State  of  the  ClofcJ  Boreughst 

How  abfiird  thenmuft  it  be  to  propofe  to  coileft  the 

fenfe  of  the  people  in  that  Houie,  where  the  will  of  the 

Minifter  is  over  the  fenfe  of  fo  vaft  a  majority,  for  whom 

feats  have  been  purchafed  with  a  view  to  make  merchan-  \ 

dife  of  their  votes,  at  an  enoitnoiis  expence  totke  public,  \ 

■\Ve  may  further  fee  and  dread  the  growing  power  and  in-  \ 

fluence  of  the  higher  Hotife  over  the  loWer  j   for  it  cannot  j 

efcape  tl>e  ferious  ncrticeof  a  clofe  obferver,  how  preva-  ji 

eiit  a  recommendation  for  a  title,  the  fure  poilefHon  of  a  j 

few  feats  in  Clofed  Boroughs  has  been  for  fome  years :  io  [? 

that  it  is  probable  if  this  plan  be  continued  much  longer,  |3 

moft  of  thofe  obnoxious  Boroughs  will  centre  in  the  No-  \ 

bility,  which  with  the  influence  ihey  poflefs  in  the  oth,er  |j 

paltry  Boroughsi,  will  give'them  a  fure  and  decided  ma  ;j 

jority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.    If  then  the  Houfe  of  j] 

Lords  rule  that  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Crown  rule  the  \\ 

Houfe  of  Lords :  I  wifh  to  know  what  name  the  govern-  "^ 

ment  ought  to  bear  ?     Is  it  monarchical,  Oligarchical,  or  ij 

Ariftocratic  ?     It  is  evident  it  can  have  nothing  of  Demo-  j| 

cracy,  further  than  the  people  muft    have  tiie  houour  of  i 

fupplying  the  fund  which  will  be  neceflary  to  carry  on  I 

fuch  a  Koi/f  fyftem  of  corruption.  \, 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  becomes  independent  \i 

of  the  people,  it  will  moft  certainly  employ  thofe  privi-  |  j 

leges  to   guard  it(elf  againft  them,  which  were  intended  (^ 

to  proteifl  it  againft  the   Crown  ;    and   the  Crown   will  ?' 

judge  it  a  prudent  precaution  takeep  the  army  from  ge*  j? 

fieral  intercourfe  with  the  people,  by  lodging  the  military 

in  barracks   the  formidable  appearance  of  which  may  alfo  |^ 

produce  an  intimidation,    efpecially  when  accompanied 

with   threatening  proclamations,   for  which  the  Crown  i  [ 

will  probably  receive  fulfome  addreflesfrom  moft  of  the  | 

Ariftocratic  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  « 

the  Clergv. 

Shc^cldOa,^,  1792.  SCRUTATOR. 


(  >i}  ) 


THE  PATRIOT. 


Ti»fday  January  8,  1793. 


OK  THE 
ENGLISH  CONSTlTUflGN, 
CmlKMtifnm  Pa^t  iit, 

J  AMES  and  his  Parliament  hnd  parted  mutually 
diflfatislied  with  each  other.  On  one  fide  the  Parliament 
by  the  n^  of  recognition  had  in  a  manner  difavowed  his 
prcteulion  of  holding  the  Crown  of  England  folely  by 
hereditary  right.  The  Common*  had  made  many  at* 
tempts  towards  rcdrefs  of  grievances  j  grievance!  which 
James  looked  on  as  very  neceflary  parts  of  bis  preroga- 
tive. Tbey  had  proceeded  very  flowly  and  coldly  on  his 
favourite  plan  of  the  union.     They  had,  though  in  op« 

pofition 
Kc.  XX!,  Fol.  3.  Y 
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pofition  to  royal  authority,  vigoroufly  aflerted  their  pri- 
Tileges ;  and  finally  hadfliewn  an  intention  to  deny  a  de- 
inahded  fubfidy. 

.  On  the  other  hand  James  had  difplayed  a  ftrong  incli- 
nation to  encroach  on  the  moll  elfential  rights  of  the 
Commons ;  had  piiflied  on  with  great  earnelinefs  the 
unpopular  plan  of  the  Uuio  n;  had  declared  an  averfenefs 
to  comply  with  their  reafonable  demands  ;  had  laviflied 
out  his  cotters  on  his  favourites  and  dependents ;  and  by 
this  early  difregard  to  ceconomy,  had  foreboded  the  ne- 
rellities  to  which  he  would  be  often  reduced  ;  necelTities 
which  could  nof  be  fupplied  without  oppreffing  the 
fubjeil. 

An  incident  very  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and. 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter,  united  by  a  fenfe  of  com*: 
mon  danger  the  difpleafed  parties.  This  was  no  oiher 
than  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  the  memory  of  which 
being  itill  kept  alive,  and  not  one  perfon  in  a  thoufand 
♦(in  the  prtfent  day)  knowing  the  ciscumftances; 
we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  a  regular  ac- 
count of  it,  efpecially  as  it  difpJays  fuch  a  wonderful  in- 
ttancc  of  fagacity  in  a  monarch  whom  pofterity  have 
;iot  fcrupled  to  dignify  wiih  the  epithet  ot  learned  idiot. 

All  the  difcontented  Papifls,  who  had  been  baniflicd 
England,  were  fupported  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Spanifh  Monarch,  and  great  l"ums  remitted  into  England 
for  carry!.ng  on  plots  again  ft  the  Government.  The  in- 
tcrulcd  execution  of  one  that  had  been  machinating  near 
a  year  and  an  h  ilf,  was  haftened  or  rather  fixed,  from 
feme  ieverities  the  fe6thad  lufFcred  in  confequence  of  an 
a6t  in  then-  disfavour,  which  had  pafTed  the  laft  fetTioji 
of  Parliament.     Determined  on  vengeance,  fomeofthe 

anofl: 
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mod  enthufiafticof  thebody  confpired  under  Garnet, 
the  ruperior  of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  been  the  manager 
of  all  their  cabals,   to  deftroy  with  one  blow  the  molt 
powerful  of  their  enemies. 

The  sJefign   was   againft  the  King  and  Parliament  ^ 
and  the  plan  fo  far  executed,    that  thirty -Hx  barrels  of 
I  gunpo'.vder  were^  by  means  of  the  coofpirators,.  lodged" 
j  in    fome  vaults  i:nder  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  be  fired  on 
I  the  firft  day  of  their  meetings  when  the  King  was  to  har- 
j  rangiie,  and  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wahs  had  propofcd' 
|to  hsve  been  prcfenr..    After  the  explofion,    the  reft   of 
i!  the  royal  family  v.'^re  to  be  leized  by  the  confpirators ; 
\  and  Elizabeth,  Jiames*^s  youngeft  child,    to  be  declared 
Oueen,    under  a  protector  of  their  own  choofmg.   The 
ilts  had  been  hired  by  Piercy,   a  near  relation  to  the 
call  of  Northumberland  under  the  pretence  of  a  lodg- 
ment  for  fuel;    a  great   number  of  faggots  covered 
the  tremendous  depofit.. 

I  ;  The-  5th  of  November  160^  which  was  the  day  af- 
^gned  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  drew  nigh.  Exalted 
A-ere  the  hopes  of  the  confpirators;    but  a  fatal  afTurance 
)f  faccefs,  united  to  private  affedion,  defeated  the  well 
:oncerted  pjan.     On   the    2&th   of  October,  the  Lord 
i4onteagle,  vvhofe  fat'ier  had  been  a  great  futferer  in  the 
I'eign  of  Elizaljeth  for  his  affection  to  f)oper}',    received 
he    following  letter :    •'  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome 
■  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  prefcrvation  ; 
•  therefore  I  woiild  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  lif^, 
to  devife  fom'^  excufe  to  Qiift  off  your  attendiiice  at 
his  Parliament;   for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to 
puuifli  the  wickednefs  of  this   time.      And  think  not 
fiighrly  of  this  aivertifemenf,   but  retire  yourfelf  into 
your  couatry,  where  you  miy  cxps<5l  the  event  in  fafe- 
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*»ty;  for  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  fii/, 
"  yet  I  fay  they  fliall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Parlia- 
*«  menr,  and  yet  they  fiiall  not  fee  who  hurts  them. 
**  This  counfel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do 
**  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harni,  for  the  anger  is 
*•  paffed  fo  foon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter  ;*  and  I 
*'  hope  Godwin  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  ot 
*'  it,    to  whofe  holy  protedion   1  commend  you." 

MoNTEAGLE  Carried  this  letter  to  Cecil,  then  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  either  did  or  pretended  to  think  little 
of  it  5  and  th6  atfair  was  dropped  tili^  the  King,  who 
had  been  fomu  time  at  Royfton,f  returned  to  {own.  On 
rC'CanvaiTmgthe  letter  the  gunpowder  was  fcented.  Moft 

authors 

*  R.ipin  rcla'es  that  both  James  and  hisminiftcr  were  puzzled 
at  this  fentence,  "  For  the  danger  is  paft  as  foon  as  you  have  burned 
the  letter."  Cecil  riilicalcd  it  as  the  incongruity  of  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
rnanj  and  James  thought  it  referred  to  the  quick  execution  of  ths 
b'o  .V.  1  he  obvious  lenfe  of  the  words,  is,  "  That  if  the  letter  wa» 
burned,  the  receiver  could  not  incur  danger  from  the  advice." 

f  While  the  King  was  at  Royfton,  he  devoted  himfctf  fo  entirely 
to  hunting,  that  he  forbad  his  minifters  to  difturb  hib  pleafures  with 
any  hufinefs  ;  faying,  "his  hunting  w;is  necefiary  to  the  iHre :  it 
*'  was  good  for  his  health,  and  his  health  was  nei  elfary  to  the  ftate." 
Thefe  huntings  were  great  nuifances;  they  are  taken  notice  of  as  fuch 
in  a  letter  from  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbifhop  of  York,  to  Vilcount 
Cranbourne.  "I  could  wifh,"  writes  this  prelate,  "that  there 
"  was  lefs  wafting  of  tlie  treafure  of  the  realm,  and  more  modera- 
"  tion  of  the  lawful  exercife  of  hunting ;  both  that  the  poor  men's 
**  corn  may  be  lefs  fpoiled,  and  other  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  more 
"fpared."     tFmwood's  jMetHorialSf-v,i  p.  40. 

Itfeems  the  Archbifhops,  in  thofe  days,  were  very  tonfuleratc 
lelpedinB  the  public  welfare. 
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airrtiors  attribute  this  to  the  fagacious  timidity  of  James.* 
He  was  fond  of  the  reputation  of  this  difcorery  and  pub- 
licly affumed  it.  f 

The  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  of- 
ficers were  fent  to  fearch  the  vaults  under  the  H^ufe  of 
Lords  :  on  removing  the  faggots  the  gunpowder  w,i$  dif- 
difcovered.  Guido  Faults,  |  who  under  the  guifc  of 
Piercy's  fervant,  was  found  lurking  about  the  place,  waa 
taken,  and  on  the  fight  of  the  rack  confcfled  the  whole 
plot,  with  the  names  and  quality  of  the  confpirators.  • 
On  thisarreftthe  criminals  that  remained  in  London  fled 
into  Warwickfl)ire,  where  their  confederates  were  pofted 
to  feize  on  the  (^erfon  of  Elizabeth,  fo  foon  as  they  fliould 
hear  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  projeft.  There  they  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  but  were  all  taken,  except  three  who 
were  killed  in  the  i^nigglej    viz,  Cateiby  ei\eenied  to  be 

.  the   Inventor  of  the  plot,  Thomas   Piercy,  and  Robert 
Wnghr.     Thefe   following   were  convicl:ed  of  treafon 

'and  executed  :  Sir   Everard  Digby,    Guttio  Fawk^,    fix 
others  and  Gai'net  the  fuperibr  of  the  Jefuits.     Francis 

Y  3  Trelhara 

*  There  are  fome  anthoi  ities  which  fay,  that  Cecil  had  before 
rcceiveil  iitimation  of  tlie  intended  plot  trom  France,  ana  the  man- 
r.  r  ii)  winch  it  was  to  be  executed.  Cecii  owns,  in  a  letter  to 
C  I  nw^iliis,  that  l«e  had  intimat  ion  of  iontie  plot  in  hand.  He  aifo 
r     at!i;nj»  that  the  whole  atfeir  Wi3  difcovei^i  before  the  letter  wa$ 

:.muiiica:ed  \o  Joinei.    {■I'irrx-^u'i  J^uwjri.ils.  v.  z.  p.  172. 

f  According  ta  Rapin,  James's  flatterers  did  not  fcruple  ro  fey, 
he  cou:d  never  have  diioovered  the  rayfteiy  without  the  immediate 
.lance  of  ihe  Holy  Glioll. 

X  Guido  Fauks  was  an  Officer  in  the'Spanifhfervice.    He  was 
■"  r  for  from  Flanders  by  the  confpjrators,  as  amaa  of  tried  «fola« 
and  ze^i  for  the  caiife. 
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Treftiam  was  convitled  fikewife,  bul  died  of  a  ftrangti* 
ary  in  pnlon.  Two  Caihulic  Lords,  Mordaunt  and 
tti^ton,  were  fined^  one  ten  thoufand,  and  the  other 
fot  rh'.'iifafid  pounds  j  their  aWence  from  Parliament 
Ifaving  begf)tfufpicion.  The  Eail  of  Northumbeiland* 
lufFertd  the  fevercr  penalty  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  was  detained  in  prifon  for  feveral  years,  becaufe  he 
had  admitted  Piercy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen, 
penfioners  without  having  cxafted  the  requifite  oaths, 
Thefe  were  the  arbitrary  fentences  of  the  ft^r  chamber. 
The  Lord  Monteagle  was  rewarded  with  an  eftate  of 
30oK  a  year,   and  a  penfion  of  500I. 

The   parliament  met   on   the   9th   of     November*. 
James's    fpeech   on  orcafion  of  the   plot  is  psrhsps  as>. 
femarkable  as  the  ocrafiun  itfelf  ;  the  whole  ot  it  beings 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  orator,  uncommonly  pro- 
lix,       we  fli  •!]  only  give  the  mofl  ftriking  pallciges. 

"And  now  I  mufl  ciave  a  little  pardon  of  you. 
•*  [that  fince  Kings  are,  in  the  word  of  God  itftlf,  called 
**  Gods,  as  being  his  vicegerents  en  earth,  and  fo- 
"  adorned  and  furnifhed  with  f<'nne  fparkles  of  divinity] 
•*  to  compare  fome  of  the  works  of  God,  the  gieat 
•*  King,  towards  the  whole  and  generrd  woild,  to  feme 
••  of  his  woiks  towards  me  and  titis  little  world  of  my 
*»  dominions."  He  then  d  rav  s  a  comparifon  of  the  de- 
flruftion  of  the  world  by  water,  'he  lalvstinn  of  Noah, 
the  deftrui'licn  of  tie  vk  tld  bv  frf,  snd  the  ia'ivation  of 
ihe  faithful,  with  his  own  f^at  gers  and  efirpes  in  the 
Gowiie  and  Gun[  owder  confpiracies.     He  diftinguiHies 

"  the     * 
♦  This  nohlem.in  hat!  b"eti  fo  zea'oiis  a  prt  n.io:ei  of  James's  fuc- 
•cffion  to  ttie  ihione  i.f  England,  tha  he  declared  he  woud  remoyft 
all  impetl.ments  by  the  fworJ,     hitan  »nd  iilumin  ef  Sir  Franiit. 
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tfis  general  forts  of  deaih  which  mankind  may  fuffer» 
**  For  by  three  '.lifftrent  forts  in  general  may  mankind 
*'  be  put  to  de^ih.  The  lirft,  by  other  men,  and  rea- 
'*  fonable  creatures,  whi'.h  is  leait  cruel ;  for  then  hoih 
"defence  of  men  agiinft  men  may  be  expected,  and 
"  hkewife  who  knows  what  pity  God  may  flir  up  in  the 
"heart  of  the  actors  at  the  veiy  inftant,  bcfi.les  the 
**  many  ways  and  means  whereby  men  may  efcap^  in 
"  fuch  a  prefect  fmy.  And  the  feeond  way  more  ci  uet 
**  thin  that  is,  by  anmal  and  unreaf  inable  cre.itures  ; 
**  for  as  they  have  lefs  pity  than  m:n,  fo  it  is  a  great- 
**  horror  and  more  unnatural  for  men  to  dtal  with  them  j 
*•  bu:  yet  with  both  reftftance  may  avail,  an.!  alfo  foiae 
"  pity  may  be  had,  as  was  m  tne  lions  in  whofe  den  Da- 
*•  niel  was-  thrown,  or  that  thankful  lion,  that  had  the 
**  Roman  ilave  in  his-  mercy.  But  the  third,  the  mofV 
'-cruel  and  unm  cf  ciful  of  all,  is-  dcllrn^Hon  hy  infcn- 
*'  fible  and  inanimate  things  ;  and  amongil  th  ra  allj 
"  the  moft  cruel  are  the  two  elements  of  water  and  fire, 
*'  and  of  thofe  two  the  fire  is  the  moft  mercilefs."' 

**  When  the  letter  was  (hewed  to  me  by  my  fee  re* 
**  tary,  wherein  a  general  obfcure  advertilement  was 
**  given  of  fome  dangerous  blow  at  this  tim<r,  1  did  np- 
**  on  the  inftant  interpret-  and  apprehend  iome  dark 
"  phrafes  therein,  contrary  to  the  oi  dinary  grammar 
**  conflruftion  of  them  ;  and  fin  another  fojt  than  I 
**  am  fure  any  divine  or  lawyer  in  any  uaiverfity  would 
♦*  have  taken  them)  to  be  meant  by  this  horrible  form 

**  of  blowing  us  all  up  by  gunpowder  ;  anvl  thereupoa 
**  ordeted  that  fearch  to  b--:  made,  u hereby  the  matter 
**  was  difcovered  and  the  man  apprehended.  \i  reileth 
"  now  that  I  fhould  inform  you  what  is  to  be  done  here- 

-*  after  upon  occafion  of  this  horrible  accident.     As  tor 

•*  youa 
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"  your  parts,  that  are  my  faithful  and  loving  fiioje£h  of- 
*'  all  degrees,    I  know  that  your  hearts  are  fo  burned  up. 
*'  with  zeal    iu   this  errand,   an:!   your  tongues  lo  rea- 
*'  dy  to  utter  your  dutiful  affcdtion,  and  your  hands  and 
'*  feet  fo  bent  to  concur  in  the  execution  thereof  [for 
**- which  as  I  need  not  fpur  you,    fo  I  cannot  but  praife 
*^  you  for  the  fame]  as  may  very  well  be  pollibie,   th  at 
*'the  zeal   of  your  hearts  may  make  lome  of   you  in 
*'  your  fpeeches  rafliiy  to  blame  fuch  as  may  be  innocent 
*'  of  the  attempt."     He  then  excules  the  Papiits  in  ge- 
neral,   and  fays,"- That  many  papifts  laying  their  only 
**•  truft  upon  Chriil  and  his  merits,  at  their  laft  breath, 
*'  may   and   often   times   are  faved ;    detefling  in  that 
*'  point,   and  thinking  the  cruelty  of  the  puritans  wor- 
*'  thy  of  fire,  that  will  admit  no  lalvation  tothepapiils." 
He  charges  them  "  not  to  think  that  any  foreign  princes 
*'  had  a  hand  in  the  plot,  but. to  fpeak  and. think  of  them 
it  jevereudly.'* 

In  conclufion  of  this  long  fpeech  are  !nftrn(5tion'5  to 
the  parliament  of  the  nature  of  their  ofHie;  that  ihey 
are  not  to  be  too  bufy  in  propofing  new  laws,  but  t© 
confiih  on  thofe  which  arc  propofed  by  the  king  ;  that 
they  fliould  be  wary  of  piopoling  noveltiv;s,  but  moil. 
of  all  not  to  propofe  any  bitter  or  feditious  laws.* 

After 

*Jamei;  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  not  h-iving  before  tliisper- 
formeu  ihe  office  of  a  tiitor  to  the  Farliament.  *•  It  couUi  nm," 
faid  he,  "  be  polUble  for  me,  at  my  firft  entry  here,  be'ore  cxi  e- 
"  i-ience  had  laught  it  me,  to  be  able  to  iinderftaud  the  particuin 
"  myftei  ies  .of  this  ftate.  Yet  no.w  that  i  h.ive  reij?,ned  almoit  thr^  e 
«  years  amongft  you,  and  have  been  careful  to  obferve  ijiff^  Uii'iS*^ 
"  that  beljn^:  to  tlie  office  of  a  king ;  albeit  thit  time  be  but  a  fhurt 
*'  time  for  experience  in  otlier;;,  yet  in  a  king  may  it  be  clioug"*  . 
"  realtnalje  long  t  me,  eif  ccially  jb  me,  w  ho,  alThoiip,h  I  be  but  ii» 
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After  the  Chancellor  had  prorogued  the  Parliament 
till  Tucfday,  21ft  of  January,  the  king  rofe  again  and 
(hewed  the  reafons  for  his  nominating  that  day  lor  the 
next  meeting.  **  Since  it  pleafed  God  faid  he,  to  de- 
••  liver  me  upon  one  day  of  the  week,  which  was  Tuef« 
"  day,  and  likewiie  on  one  day  of  the  month,  which 
**  was  the  fifth,  thereby  to  teach  me,  that  as  it  was  the 
"  fame  devil  that  perfecuted  me,  fo  it  was  the  fam« 
*♦  God  that  Hill  mightily  delivered  me,  I  thought  it 
**  therefore  not  amift  that  the  one  and  twentieth 
•»  day  o^  January,  which  falls  to  be  upon  Tuefday, 
"  fliould  be  the  day  of  this  meeting  of  next  fclQont 
**  of  p8rlian3ent.*'f 

The  king's  fpeech  was  much  applauded  by  the  cour« 
tiers,  who  found  out  greatnefs  of  loul  in  the  expref- 
fions  of  moderation  towards  the  papifts.  The  general- 
ity of  the  people  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  they  con- 
fidered  it  as  the  proofs  of  an  incurable  tendernefs  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  looked  with  horror  and  refent- 
ment  on  the  uncharitable  condemnation  of  the  puritani 
to  fire,  for  an  opinion  which  had  no  relation  to  the  ftate. 
Neither  of  thofe  affigned  moti/es  were  the  real  ones 
thit  atftuated  James  in  this  declaration.  He  was  at  this 
time  cajoled  by  Spain  with  the  hopes  of  a  family  alliance, 
attended  with  theie  flattering  conditions :   That  he  was 

to 


"a  manner  a  new  kin^  here,  ^ei  hive  been  Ion;  acquainted  with 
*'  the  office  of  a  king  in  fuch  another  kinjdonn,  as  doth  n«areft  of  alt 
"  others  agree  with  the  laws  and  culloms  of  this  Itite." 

f  After  thefe  fplendid  fpe:imens  of  foimJ  oratory,  and  accute 
and  enlighceneJ  rtjat'oning,  is  there  any  one  who  ftill  rennains  fo  ob- 
ftinate  a  heretic  as  te  joia  the  calumniators  of  tl.ii  King  by  calling 
liini  a  learned  idat  ?  TL^  Editori. 
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to  be  made  the  arbiter  of  all  the  religious  differences  in 
Europe;  that  a  large  part  of  Flanders,  and  a  yearly 
penfion  of  a  million  of  ducats,  were  to  be  ihe  portion 
ot  the  Infanta ;  and  that  a  reddition  of  fui'h  towns  aa 
he  fliould  demand  were  to  be  the  fecurity.  He  on  his 
lidcy  was  to  affift  Spain  againft  the  States  General. 
Hence  proceeded  the  cautious  handling  of  the  papifts  ; 
hence  the  charge  to  the  Commons,  to  think  and  fpeak 
reverently  of  foreign  princes ;  and  hence  proceeded 
many  proclamations  to  prevent  the  public  from  fufpediug 
that  the  conspirators  had  been  promifed  alliilance  from 
fuch  powers.  Nor  were  thefe  all  the  fleps  even  that 
James  took  to  reconcile  the  Spaniards  to  his  condui^-. 
Many  Roman  Catholics  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  War- 
wickfliire  in  defence  of  the  confpirators,  were  left  unpro- 
fecuted,  and  an  excufe  fentto  Spain  on  account  of  the 
fine  and  imprifonment  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

(To  he  cont'tr.vei^j 


GRAND  ASSOCIATION  IN  IRELAND.. 

XT  is  with  great  pleafure  that  we  prefer,?,  to  our- 
readers  the  following  adnyi able  Refolutions  and  De- 
claration by  the  Friends  of  thcConftjtution in  Ireland, 
Let  them  compnre  this  manly  and  patriotic  p  iper  with 
the  lamentable  AiTociations  againil:  RcpubUcans  and  Lc» 
vellers  in  England,  auji  fee  h^vv  found  wU'Uon?  and  be- 
coming 
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coming  fortitude  triumpli  over  the  folly  and  terror  that 
have  didated  moH  of  of  our  recent  club  cfTavs. 


ASSOCIATION 

OF    THE 
Fa.IEND$  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  LIBERTY  AXD  PEACE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  AJJodation^  at  the  Kin^^  s  Arms 
favcm^  inFo'Mnei's-JiTcctf    an   the  ziji  of  December ^ 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  LEINSTER  in  the  Chair:- 
The  follow  in^  Addrefs  and  Declaration  were  unjnimonfly 
agreed  upoo. 

ADDRESS. 

Experience  has   taught  the  reafoning  part  of  man- 
d  the  follo'.ving  firople  truths  : — That  in  Political  In- 
iliruticns,    nothing   is   ftable,   that  is   not  juft; — that 
,  grofs  and  increaling  abufes  lead  neceflarily  to  violence 
and  revolution — liinely  and   efiedual  reform  to  peace 
and  fecurity ;    that  as  violence,   therefore,  and  revoiu- 
tiot,   are  .but  defperate  remedies   for   delperate   evils, 
!  -and  as,  .once   applied,  it  is  not   in   human  wifdom  to 
liorefee,   or  prefcribe  limits  to  their  courfe,   it  is  the  ex- 
tremq,  either  of  human  folly   or  depravity   in   gover- 
nors, to  make  fuch  remedies  feem  generally  neceflary,  or 
in  the  people,    without  evident   and  palpable   neceiiitj, 
to  refon  to  them.     That  truths,   which   the   hiftory  of 
pall  ages  has   imprefled  on  the  convicHon  of  mankind, 
and  to  which  the  experience   of  the  prefent  times  adds 
new  torce,  fliould  yet   bq   apparently  overlooked  both 
by  the  government  and  the  people  of  this  country,   we 
jament ;  nor  do  we  lefs  lament,   that  while  obviaus  and 
I  falutary 
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falutary  maxims  are  {lighted  on  the  one  fide  ;    vifionaiy 
and  impraaicable  fchemes  are  indulged  on  the  other. 

The  extraordinary,  and  almoft  miraculous  revolu- 
tions in  government,  and  in  fentiment,  which  have 
lately  aftoniftied  the  earth,  and  ftill  confound  fpeculation 
have  prodiKed  this  efFe^,  among  many  others,  on  the 
minds  both  of  aftors  and  fpeftatorsj  both  of  thofe  who 
applauded,  and  thofe  who  execrate  the  fcene,  that,  at 
•  this  prcfent  moment,  they  have  more  enflamed  enthu- 
fiafm  and  refentment,  than  they  have  informed  or  regu- 
lated  the  underftanding.  The  magnitude  of  the  fubje^, 
not  yet  fully  comprehended  perhaps  by  any  man,  over, 
powers  and  diftraas.  The  yet  dazzled  eye,  neither 
accurately  diftinguiihes  colours,  nor  duly  eftimates  pro- 
portions.  The  mind  in  ferment,  may  exert  energy,  bu? 
feldom  deliberation  or  wifdom. 

That  the  difcuffions  and  fpeculations  occafioned  by 
thofe  tranfaftions,  fliould  operate  with  peculiar  energy 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  j 
circumftanced  as  they  are,  they  muft  be  callous  indeed, 
if  they  did  not  feel  with  ardour,  and  puifue  with  vehe< 
mence,  every  fentiment  embracing  the  interefts  of  free, 
dom,  and  cruiliing  the  iniblencc  of  power.— To  reprefi 
this  generous  and  natural  feeling  is  not  the  objeftl): 
our  Aflbciation.  We  are  not  wicked  enough  to  will, 
or  foolifli  enough  to  expeft,  that  we  could  perfuad< 
three^fourths  of  our  countrymen  to  remain  content*! 
with  total  exclufion  from  even  thenameof  aconftitutio^ 
or  the  remainder  to  be  amuled  with  the  mockery  of  tt 
name,  while  they  are  robbed  of  its  eflfence. 

Is  any  man  the  friend  of  peace  and  public  orde^ 
We  call  on  'him,  as  he  values  thefe  bleflings,  to  com^ 

forwan 
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-forward  and  fubdue  that  corruption  of  government  which 
isWie  bane  of  both,— Does  he  revere  that  original  obli- 
gation of  fociety,    connediing  the  huftandmin  who  tilU 
the  land,    with  the  fovereign  who  reigns  over  it;    by 
which  induftry  is  bound  to  fuftain  power,   and  power  to 
protect  induihy,  that  equal  liberty  and  happinefs  m:iy 
flow  from  both  ?     Let  him  corretft  and  humble  il-e  pr^ 
frigate  aJiriiniiiration  which  wrings  from  the  l.bourt>f 
the  peafant,  vhat  may  corrupt  the  virnie  of  the  Senator, 
and  which  drains  the  fources  of  national  'veJth  thir  it 
may  pollute  the  ibu'ces  of  national   ho:i  u  , — Do'«!  h^ 
love  the  beautiful  gradation  of  fcciety,   which  givx*s  to 
toil,  and  talents,   and   virtue,    their  ftaiioa*  aad  their 
forms,   which  kindles  them  where  they   were   not,  and 
rewards  them  v.  here  they  are  ?     Let  htm  join  us,  in  pub- 
licly reprobating  and  effeAually  dellroying  that  tiifgrace- 
ful  traffic  in  wtiich  the  plunder  that  has  beea  earned  bj 
pad  infamy  is  allowed   to  become  the  purchafcof  fu- 
ture honours,    in  which  men  are  enricheu  by  the  fale  of 
their  confciences,  and  enabled  by  the  apoUcation  of  their 
iiches. — Does  any  man  wilh  to  uphold  that  deference  to 
|)ublic  fcntiment,   which  preferves  a  chance  for  th^  re- 
form ofabufs,   by  deterring  men   from  avowing  its  e»- 
tercife  ?     Let  him  Hiame  and   terrify   that  public  d>ilia- 
quency,  which  openly  boafts  of  corrupting  the  people'* 
ireprefentatives,  with  the  money  of  the  people.     Whea 
I  the  pretence  to  virtue  is  thrown  away,   as  an  ufeitis  in- 
L^umbrance,   and  the  foulefl  aifts,   avowed  by  tlicir  foul- 
eft  names,  are   btid  forth  to  the  people  as   the  regular 
fyftem   of  government — v.hen  wicked  afts  ch^.Ilcn^e  the 
public  vengeance  by  infolent  promulgation — the  mea- 
fure  of  vice  and  folly  is  full — and  the  citizen  who  does 
not  join  in  reformation  becomes  an  accomplice  in  th« 
guilt  of  his  rulers. 

But, 
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But,  in  piu-fuipg  that  reform,  the  abufes  of  our 
conftitution  fliould  not  make  us  forget  that  we  have  one. 
Norniouldour  difgufi:  zxCcrmftlon  render  us  infenfiblc 
to  the  evils  of  Fa^lion, 

Circumftanced  ns  we  arc,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
fnrprizing,  if  the  many  real  bkffings  ilill  enjoyed  by  the 
people,  and  the  many  more,  which  the  admirable  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitution  place  Tvilhin  their  reach,  Qiould 
feem  likely  to  be  generally  undervalued  and  forgotten  ;— 
or  if  fomefpirits  inflammable  and  inconriderate,orothers, 

jefs  benignant  and  difinierefted,  fiiould  thence  be^tempt- 
cdto  overlook  the  horrors  atcev.dmt  on  commotion, 
and  to  pudue  theories  yet  unpiovcd  by  experience. 

A-?inft  fuch  debfions  we  ^.^^am  the  people.— Living 
Yjuder^a  conftitution,  one  of  whole  peculiar  cxccllenaes 
is,  that  its  abufes  mav  becoitcfted  without  Violating 
iisefl'ence,  or  even  Highting  its  forms,  we  can  have  no 
raticnd  temptation  to  encourage  or  encounter  the  evils 
vhich  have  flowed  from  a  total  want  of  conftitution  m 
a  neighbouring  country.  It  is  not  r.eceflary  for  us  to 
tear  down  our  confliuition,  and  efface  its  sncient  land- 
niarks  raid  foundations.  Nor  need  we  rudi  voluntarily 
and  wantonly  into  thofe  naileries  into  which  France  ha. 
been  precipita^.ed,  by  a  perhaps  inevitable  neceffity. 

Tio  '^Arms  ar,  the  hfi  rejcurce  cf  mjcn  drl'vcn  l» 
ieftair,--^  reform,  iind  that  a  radical  and  effedual 
•ne,  there  i^Hl  be.  Ti:ere  is  no  human  power  that 
caa lawfully  or  fuccefsluUy  reftft  tV,s  reafo  ab.c,  con- 
ftiiutional,  and  no.,  indifpenlible  obje^,  if  t^e  peo- 
PLE  with  an'  ut^ited,  folemn,  and  deteraimed.^icc 
Jli^ll  pronounce-^ *'  WE  WILL  IT."  -^:^ 
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We  exult  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  voice  of  the 
people  orxe  plainly  and  decidedly  uttered,  is  a  thunder 
\vhich  oo  govemmeat  dares  refift^  and  before  whVch  a?l 
orr  option  mil  ft  difperfe.  The  tumultof  intempei^tnre 
may  be  derided  and  iubdued  by  the  feebleil  MiniTler,. 
■^BirtftUtipt  within  ihe  limits  of  minifterial  daring  to  re- 
Ju'thefirm  and  ten^perats  denn?.nd3  of  the  IriQi  people.' 

tn  order,   however,  to  render  this  demand  ii-refifti« 

ble,  it  is  neceflary  that   the  public  fentiment  Qiould  be 

explicitly,  anil  geosrally  undcrllood,.    A.  difguft   at  the 

profligacy  of  governn-.ent  may  inuigate  warm  rren  to 

iedition.     An  abhorrence  of  fedition  may  induce  even 

good  men  to  fnpport  a  fyftem  of  goverpmcnt  which  tney 

cannot  approve,   or,,  which  would  be  equally  fata^  to 

the  well-being  of  the   couniry;    the  fui'|)enc2   arifiog 

from  the  oppolite  impuU'es  may  reduce  moderate  and  ti- 

o  nud  men  to  a  ftate  of  ioa£lion,  and  thus  leave  the  nation 

'    unproteOed,    to  grona   beneath  the  opprelHons  of  the 

*  corrupt,   or  to  tremble  at  the  violence  of  the  leditio\;s. 

'•  At  fuch  a  moment,   to  be  filent  is  to  be  criminal.    Itbc- 

o    omes  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  honefl  man, 

•i  to  make  his  voice,  heard  and  fcntiments  known.    We 

(   therefore, 

*"  ^*  The  Friends  of  the  Conjiitution  Liberty  and  Peace,** 
ibus  publicly  declare  thefe  our  political  fentiments. 

I  ft.  That  the  principles  of  the  Biitilh  ConlVitution, . 
are  founded  in  wifdom  and  juftice,  equally  providing  for 
the  liberty  and  happiaefs  of  the  people, 

adly.  That  an  Hereditary  Monarch,  the  fble  exe- 
cutive power,  an  aiTembly  of  Nobles,  emanating  from 
the  crown,  and  a  body  of  Reprefentatives,  deuved 
ftom  the  people   by  free  and  general  ek£tion,  are  each 

of 
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©fthena  integral,  vital  and  cfTential  parts  of  oiirconfff 
f ution,  infcmuch  that  the  decay  or  corruption  of  arijr 
■«f  them  will  taint  or  deilroy  the  whole  fyilem. 

jdly.  That  the  reprefentntive  part  of  our  Legifta- 
tare  is  not  at  prefent  derived  from  the  people  by  the  free 
and  general  eleflion,  which  the  fundamental  principles  t)f 
©ur  conftitution  require,  and  the  flate  and  condition  of 
this  na:ion  would  warrant. 

4thly,   That  the  permanent   peace  and  welfare  of 
Ireland  can  only  be  eilablifhed  by  the  abolition  of  nil 
eivil  and  political  diltindions  ariiing  from  difference  in 
religious  opinions,  and  by  a  radical  and  effe<Sual  reforn* 
in  the  Commons  Hoiife   of  Parliament  j  and  that  thefe 
cifential  objefts  once  obtained,    the  people  ought  to  re- 
iiiain  content  and  grateful.     With  fuch    a  conilitution, 
find  not  wiih  lefs  will  we  be  fatisfied.    AVe  therefore  call 
upon  every  man,  luhetber   be  prefer  liberty  to  feaie,  OF 
peace  to  liberty  t  tofuppott  the  honeft  and  avowed  princi- 
ples upon  which  this   fociety   is   founded,    as,   at  the 
prefent  and  alarming   crifis,  neither  liberty  nor  peace 
can  be    eftabliftied,    unlefs   by  the  united  firmaels  and 
jDoderation  of  the  friends  of  both. 

Rcfolved,  thit  every  perfon  on  becoming  a  memtxr 
«f  this  fociety,   do  fubfjribe  the  following 

DECLARATION: 

*'I  folemnly  premife  and  declare,  that  I  will,  by  all 
"lawful  means,  promote  a  radical  and  eftt<^ual  Reform 
**in  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People  in  Pflrliameut,  in- 
*•  eluding  perfons  of  all  religious  perfuafions ;  and  rhst 
'**Iwill  unceafingly  purflie  that  objeft  unril  it  fliall 
"*'  have  been  uiiequivocally   obtained.    And,   ferioufTy 

"  apprehending 


Grasd  AJJociatien  in  Ireland.  Jl(\t6>.' 

■'  apprehending  the  dangerous  confeqaences  of  certaio 
"  Icvflling  tenets,  and  feditious  principles,  which  have 
"lately  been  dilleminated;  I  do  further  declare,  that 
'^*  I  will  relift  all  attempts  to  introduce  any  new  form  of 
**  government  into  this  countn',  or  in  any  manner  to 
''  iubvert  or  impair  our  coaftitution,  conliAiug  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons."  ' 

Rtffolved,  That  ihis  focJety,  confcious  of  its  good 

'.iteations,  but  diffident  of  its  ability  to  judge  of  the  beft 
nieans  of  attaining  an  objedk  of  fuch  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty as  that  which  it  has  propofed,  deems  it  eflential 
lo  that  object,  and  therefore  refpcitfully  recomtnends, 
that  fimilar  aflbciations  fliould  be  formed  in  every  coun- 
ty and  principal  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  Wi(h 
fuch  AflTociations,  and  with  every  individual  friend  to  the 
conltitution,  lilxirty,  and  peace  in  thefe  kingdomc,  this 
Jfcciety  will  be  happy  to  communicate,  and  will  thank- 
fully receive  every  fpecies  of  information  concerning 
facts,  or  even  hint?,  concerning  plans  and  principles 
which  msy  affift  in  deciding  on  matters  either  of  propri- 
ety or  expediency.  Such  materials  the  fociety  will 
deem  it  a  duty  to  arrange  and  digeft,'  and,  as  foon  as  it 
fhall  be  enabled  to  feledl  or  to  form  a  plan  of  reprefea- 
tation,  which  may  appear  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
pabric,  it  v;ili,'  with  the  utnroft  deference,  lay  foch 
plan  before  the  People  of  Ireland^  for  their  confiJeratioa 
ftod  corre(3ion,  previous  to  its" being  fubmitted  to  the 
Vlfdom'of  tiic  Lepifl;ittire. 

Signeo,  by  orderof  theSocietj', 

RICHARD  GRIFFITH,  Secretary,  . 
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Declaration  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  the  People 
at  Sterling,   Scotland. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Gentlemtny 

X   HE  people  of  this  countiy  feel  as  they  ought 

your  noble  and  well  conduced  efforts  to  enlighten  the 

public  mind  in  thefe  important  fciences  of  philofophy 

nnd  politics,  and  I  have  great  pleafure  in  thus  informing 

you  that  your  publication  is  held  by  us  in  the  higheft 

efteem.     Proceed  with  the  fpirit  and  judgment  you  have 

fet  out  with,   and  hitherto  admirably  kept   up  to,    and 

your  names  will  be  revejed  not  only  by  all  the  friends 

of  liberty  now  living,  but  by  thofe  who  fnall  fucceed  to 

'the  lateft  pofterity,     I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodncfs  to 

give  a  place  to  the  foUewing  declarations  of  a  moft  ref- 

.  peaable  fociety  in  this  place,  in  doing  which,  I  have  no 

doubt  you  will  pleaf€  all  the  readers  of  the  Patriot,  and 

j)ariicularly  oblige 

Your  humble  Servant, 

AMOR  LIBERT AtlS. 
Sterlings  Nov.  20,  1792. 

REFORM. 

FRIENDS  OF  LIBERTY  AND  THE  PEOPLE^ 

Sterl'wg,  Nov.  9, 1 79*' 

THE  frienr's  of  liberty  and  the  people,  inhabitants 
•f  Sterling  and  its  neighbourhood,  having  previoufly 

concerted 


thclM^atiht  of  the  Society  at  STerliK^.  27^ 

concerted  rtteafures  to  forirv  themfelves  irito  -a  fociety  » 
give  their  affiftance  in  promoting  the-caofe  of  frecdoni,. 
met  this  -day  at  the  Saracen's-head  Inn,,  at  SteiHng,  and 
Mr.  George-  Brown  being  datt^d  to  the-Ghair-, "4fiey 
iminimoufly  agreed  to  the  foUo^^'ing^  Declarations,  aV 
the  bond  of  their  focial  connection^ 

1.  That  the  fole  obje<5l  of  this  fociety,  is  to  bbtii!t 
a  reform,  that  fliall  fupply  the  defeats  and  reftify  the 
abufes  in  the  government  of  this  country,  which  have 
been  long  complained  of  and  fevfirely  felt  by  the  "great 
body  of  the  people.. 

2.  That  no  nation  can  lie  denominated  free,  wliots 
government  does  not  flow  from  a  fair  and  equal  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people^  as  it  is  this  alone  that  coriftitutes 
the  bafis  of  genuine  liberty  ;.  and,  fill  an  'end  fo  im- 
portant lliall  be  gained,  -vve  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
fentiments  of  a  nation  capnot  be  fufficieaily  known>,nor 
its  grievances  redreffed,. 

3.  As  any  infringement   of  the   natural    rights  of 
man  is  incompatible  with  the  enjoyments  of  true  libcrt)-, 
v;e  do  hereby    certify   our   abhorrence  of  all  eftablifh- 
ments  that  have  a  tendency,  dired   or  indiretSt,  to  en- 
ll2\'e  mankind, 

4.  Whilft  we  cheerfnily  profefs  our  higheft  rcfpeft 
for  thofe  laurels,  whether  civil  or  military,  that  have 
been  won  by  merit,  we  reckon  it  confiftent  to  teftify  our 
deteftation  of  all  diftin^tions,  that  are  neither  founded 
in  virtue,  nor  dependent  on  reafoo. 

5.  Animated  with  a  fmcere  regard  for  the  pfeace 
and  profperity   of  our   country,   w*  'declaie  ourfcTves 

firmly 


j^i  '  Ditld'^athn  of  the  Society  at  Sterlings  . 

firmly  attached  to  tranquillity  and  order,  andabhor  every, 
jde^  o\   tunnilt  and  ledition,  fuiiy  perfiiaded  that  if  the 
nation  be  iinanjmou!!,   a  reform  can  be  accompliflicd  by  . 
calm  and  rational  invqftigatioti,  . 

6.  We  are  folicitous  to  atSl  iri  concert  with  other  fo- 
ckties  inliituted  tor  fimilar  purpofes,  in  the  different 
pgrts  of  the  nation;  and  will  gkdJy  embrace  every  op. 
portunity  of  co  operating  aad  correfponding  with  therr,  . 

Having  thus  declared  our  femiments  on  what  wc 
conceive  to  be  the  bond  of  bar  union,  a  taflc  that  in- 
terefts  us  nrvcre,  flill  remains.  It  is  to  exhibit  to  the  . 
world  in  what  point  of  view  we  wifli  our  fentiments  to-, 
be  regarded,  and  how  far  they  are  conncfted  with  thofe  • 
^  of  our  countrymen  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  bufi-  - 
nel's  of  Reform. 

In  the  prefent  age,  when  the  political  clouds  of  igno-- 
Tance  and  fuperftirion,  which  have  hitherto  darkened  the 
world,  are  h^  difTolving  away,    and  the  ra)8  of  kjiow 
ledge  andrealbn  gradually  incrcalingiheir  influence  and  ' 
diffuiiiig  their  energy  throughout  the  different  nations  of; 
*  the  earth,    it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  who  know  the  .: 
rank  that  nature  has  affigned  them  in  the  fcale  of  exift- 
ence,  to  ufe  their  utmcft  exertions  to  extricate  themfelves  = 
from   the  chains  of  tyranny  and   flavery,''  with  which  . 
they  have  been  long  fettered.     This  feems  to  be  thcpe-  - 
riod  fixed   by  the  governor  of  tlie  univerfe  for  rbufing 
the  human  race  from  that  fatal  delnfion, — that  flavifli  ; 
fear,— that. fervile   fubmiffion,  which  have  been  but  too 
fuccefsfully  impofed  upon  them,    by   the  mad  ambition 
of  lawlefs  and  allumed  power.     Mankind  feem  now  to 
be  conviticcr',  that  th(y  were  cr£ated  for  nobler  ends, 
ihjin  to  be  the  flayes  of  Princes,  cr  the  dupes  of  Courts. 
■  '       ^  •  Civil 


0»  Rdighus  L^eti^.  ^?J  . 

Civil  and  religions  liberty  is  the  gift  of  God,  and^ 
regulated  by  tiie  divine  iiandari,  tlic  natural  and  imprc-, 
fcriptible  right  of  ^vcrj  a^f^j  p^- which  he  «aaaot  be  de^ 
p'  ived  in  the  imalleil  degree  without  his  ccofcnt.  Bui 
we  deem  it  unneceffary  at  prcfent  to  extend  our  obferva- 
tkws  fartiier  on  this  fubjcft. 

May  heaven  interpofe  in  proper  time,  to  difpd  thof« 
political  cloudf,  that,  ominous  in  afpect,  hangover 
our  country !  Miy  thofe  fco-.irges  ot  humanity,  who 
frfe.ii  to  g!ory  in  having  •'  oartered  tlic  pride  of  pridci- 
*'  pie  f-ir  the  vanity  of  place,'*  feel,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
the  propriety,  the  necefficy  of  lifbeniog  to  th;;  voice  o( 
tefofm. 

GEORGE  BROWN,  Chairman. 


Ot^  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTV. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT, 

Gcnthmn, 

J.X  my  l.vil,  I  confidered  the  llate  of  dirfftbnky  a« 
V  was  manifeft  in  the  hves  of  its  teachers,  till  the  riavs 
Conftamine.  Hiftiri»'.w  are  divided  in  their  feati- 
us  on  the  motives  that  induced  that  emperor  to  turn 
:  lian  :  let  us  fuppofe  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
.  reafdn=»ble:iel's  or  cbrilltanity  ;  that  he  eoihrHced  it 
a  tuepured  motives;  and  found  his  licart  deeply 

affea^d^ 


^74  On  Religious  L  ilerty. 

affei^cd  with  the  glorious  do(^rines  it  contains.     Being 
truly  converted  to  the  faith  of  Chrift,  he  earneftly  de" 
Iji-ed  that  'all  the  world  might  (hare  with  him  in  the 
lifeffings  of  the  gofpel—he  faw  idolatry  and  wickednefs 
prevail  every  where  through  his  vnft  empire.    The  peo- 
pie  were  like  fheep  without"  a  ftiepherd  ;— his  bowels  of 
compafiion  yearned  over  them  ;— he   found   a  burning 
zeal  in  his  breaft  for  God,  and  the  faivation  of  the  world. 
From  this  principle   he  engaged   to  help  forward   th»    I 
converfion  and  happinefs  of  linners. — He  countenanced 
miniflers  ofihegofpel   every  where;    their  poverty  ex^ 
cireJ  his  pity. — He  gave  them  what  was   necelTary,  to     : 
make  their    fituation   comfortable.— He   raifed    theta, 
above  many  who  were  in  moderate  circumflances.    As 
the  worfhip  which  was-eft-jbliilied  in  his  dominions  had, 
much  outward  pomp  attending  it,  he  judged  it  neceffary- 
to  have  tl>e  religion  of  Jefus  ornsraented  with  fom?tbii}g. 
that  would  ftrike  .he  mhids  of  the  people  with  fuifabie-  I 
impreflions.    Churches  were  built  in  a  fplendid  manner,    '■ 
and  richly  endowed. — Miniilcrs  of  the  gpfpel  had  riches 
and  honours  in  aljundance  conferre4  oa,  th^TO.;  they  ap- 
peared at  court,  and  were  conlidered  above  the  reft  of 
the  people.     To  make  them,  more  refpee^able,   they  ap- 
peared in  public,  in  apparel  which  tended  much   to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  reverence  to  their  paftors. . 
They  foon  had  titles  of  honour  conferred  upon  tl>em,  ac- 
cording to  their  places  in  the   church.     The  church 
was  united  to  the  ftate  :  .thefe  two  were  made  one.  [See 
a  moft  valuable   pubhcjtion  oh   this  fubjeft,  juft  coniiB 
from  the  prefs,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  of, 
Newcallle  upQtv  Tyne, 

It  was   impoirible  for  minilters  of  the  gofpcl  in  ihefe^  i 
(yrcutiiftances   to  retain. their  humility  and  devt^tedndi  *' 


Oh  Keligious  hilerly,  '  ^'^^t 

to  God.     h.  few  of  the  moft  pious  of  the  fervants  of  the 
Lord  Jcfiis,  retained  their  fimphcity,  and  boldly  preach- 
ed the  truth  as  it  %vas  given  to  them.     They  law  the 
danger  the  church  was  in,  and  gave  warning  to  the  fouls 
under  their  care,  to  be  on  their  guard,  Jeft  Satan   fliould 
bewitch  them  firom  theuprightnefs,  and  fincerity  of  their 
ealling;   but  the  greatest  part  of  the  minifters  of  that 
dny   drank  in  the   fplrit  of  the  world.     They  lofl  fight 
of  the  object  which  Uiouki  have  engaged  their  attention; 
irvery  man  looked  -for  gain  froin  his  own  quarter :  ho- 
nours and  riches  engroffed  their  atfedlions.     They  ftu- 
'dicd  hov.'  tliey  might  advance  in  thefe  from  day  to  day. 
They  were  prefled  to  the  ftudy  of  a  thoufand  things  that 
^ight  advance  their  temporal  welfare.     New  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  invented  :  thefe  were  brought  forward 
with  an  appearance  of  bein^  neceflary  to  promote  the 
I  "g^oT  of  God,  and  the  fpirituality  of  his  worfliip.  Texts 
of  fcripture  were  quoted  from  the  levitical  priefthood  to 
fantftion  their  conduct.     The  people  being  accuflomed 
<o  the  worfliip  of  falfe  gods,  and  much  attached  to  out- 
ard   appearances    ia   religion,  received  with  applaufe 
ery  thing  that  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  brought 
fjrvvard. 

When  the  emperor  changed  his  religious  opinions 

-fpefiing  the  diviniry  of  Chrift,  he  found  no  difficulty 

;  bringing  over  hi  jclergy  to  the  fame  femiments.  Their 

hearts    being  placed  on  things  that  are  fe en,  eagerly 

grafped  after  any  tiling  that  was  likely  to  aggrandize 

their  perfons  or  increafe   their  revenue  ;  but  very  few 

oppofed  any  meafures  that  were  adopted,  and  thofe  few 

were  deftitute  of  power  to  (land  againil  the  iuflaence  of 

the  emperor's  clergy :  they  either  funk  into  obfcurity, 

or  fought  to  reclaim  their  brethren  in  vain.    For  a  fea- 

^.n  Uie  church  was  dependent,  on  the  Hate  ;    flie  could 

jfcj  not 


j^4(t  &n  Religious  Liberty, 

flot  enforce  "her  laws,  and  bring  the  rebellions  to  fubinit 
to  her  pleature,  without  aiTiftance  frotri  tlie  leciikr 
powers.  This  prevented  the  defigns  of  ix.any  of  the 
clergy  from  being  accompliflied. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  man  of  fin  fliowed  himfelf^ 
Popery  made  its  appearance  in  the  guife  of  outward 
fan<^ity,  and  gained  exceeJingly  upon  the  infatuated 
multitudes.  Bower,  in  his  lives  of  the  popes^  reveah  the 
fecrets  of  the  myiilery  of  iniquity.  Whoever  reads  his 
laborious  and  valuable  work,  will  fee  the  different  fteps 
which  were  taken  to  blind  and  infnare  the  people.  It 
IS  impoffible  in  the  compafs  of  a  letter  to  confider  the 
various  means  which  were  made  ufe  of  to  eftablifli  what 
they  particularly  aimed  at.  I  fhall  juft  name  a  few  lead- 
ing fteps  that  were  taks^i  in  the  bufinefs.  Creeds, 
liturgies,  articles,  &c.  were  invented  by  the  pricftho(>d, 
to  enfnare  the  ignorfint  and  unwary.  Some  of  them 
exactly  comported  with  the  fcriptures,  others  were  dedu- 
cible  from  fuitable  palfages ;  but  many  of  their  doftiines, 
pn  which  they  laid  great  ftrefs,  were  contrary  to  the  let- 
ter and  fpirit  of  the  word  of  God.  That  tbefe  dodrines 
niip-ht  be  received  with  the  unthinking  croud,  a  divine 
right  was  mainta-ned  in  the  clergy,  to  make  articles  of 
faith,  and  form  creeds  to  help  the  devotion  of  fouls 
under  their  care.  The  reverence  with  which  the  mul- 
titude looked  up  to  the  clergy,  induced  them  to  receive 
without  examination,  what  was  impofed  upon  them. 
Means  were  made  ufe  of  to  reduce  to  obedience,  any 
that  claimed  a  right  to  prove  all  things,  and  only  hold 
fad  that  which  is  good.  Hiftoiy  is  replete  witli  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  thofe  who  did  not  comply  implicitly  with  ibc. 
will  of  their  fpiritual  guides. 


On  RfUg'f»us  Lii/rfy*  ^77 

It  would  have  been  impofiible  for  the  rfiurch  to  have 
rifen  abawc  the  ftate,  if  perlbns  had  examined^  and  judj^ed 
.for  theaaieives.  To  prcv^int  light  from  ftiining  on  the 
ATorks  of  darknefs,  which  were  maniteft  in  their  cond«.'^, 
they  preached  up  die  my  ftery  of  the  gofpel,  and  atr«*rr  •  :ed 
to  pio\-e  in  an  abfurd  mar.ncr,  the  danger  the  vv:lgar 
avere  in  while  they  read  the  fcriptnres  in  ti^ir  own  lan- 
guiges,  A  learned  doctor  oblt-rved,  **  While  the  igno- 
<•*  rant  read,  if  thine  eye  otflnd,  pluck  it  out — u  tuy 
•'^*  right  hand  oiFend,  cut  ic  off,  an.l  caft  it  fium  ther,  &c, 
**  ibev  were  in  danger  of  takifij  fuch  fteps  asw^uld  p  c- 
'*•  vent  their  ufefulneis  to  the  ftate,  and  fill  their  bf>lpi?»'s 
:••  with  perfons  that  hsd  volumarly  rendered  themle.ves 
»•*  incapable  of  labour,  in  obedience  to  the  coTimanus  of 
<**  God."  By  reafons  of  this  nature,  the  fchptures  were 
gudged  to  be  dangerous  to  any  but  (ho<e  who  w<:-re 
iearned  ;  and  even  the  laity  who  were  bleffed  with  g. 
'good  education,  were  not  permitted  to  re^d  them  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court :  the  worJ  of 
'jGod  was  only  known  as  it  came  mutjlated  through  the 
•lUHids  of  a  hungn.-  prieft. 

i.^     When  the  key  of  knowledge  was  taken  away,  a  door 

|)was  opened  for  the  propagation  of  ever}'  thing  thepritul* 

|:&ood  defired.     Images  were  fct  up  in  a  thouland  piaccs, 

|tand  worshipped  ;  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  facrame  »t, 

were  changed  by  the  influence  of  a  priefl,  mio  the  reil 

boc'y  and  blood  of  Chrift'.   It  was  excnmiuunication  and 

dtiTinatioft  not  to  believe  this  dotltine,     Taebifliopof 

Rome  afcended  by  degrees  to  the  pontifical  chaic;  he  '.^^^s 

proclaimed  infallible ;  he  was  God's  Vicegerent  on  tart  i  • 

the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  in  his  hands  ;  he  had 

power  to  open  and  fliut  either  of  thefe  places  at  b>s  pk-a- 

:^€^  he  took  names  to  himfelf  which  onl^  beL-ng  to 

A  a  God; 
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tGod  :  he  was  adored  and  worfliipped,  his  will  was  law, 
his  decrees  were  as  valid  as  ihe  determinations  of  the 
<oinnipotent  God.    Kings  and  emperors,  with  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  men,  were  fubjeft  to  him  and  his  govero- 
jment.     The  ch^irch   declared    her    independence,   file 
Jpread  her  catholic  and  apoftolic  influence   over  every 
place  where  flie  was  received  ;  the  divine  right  of  tytlies 
and  otFeiings  was  preached  up;   days  were  fet  iipart  in 
honour  to  the  church's  faints  ;    Marriage  was  forbiddeti 
lo  the  fons  of  Aaron  ;  meats  were  prohibited  on  certain 
days  ;   the  relicks  of  the  dead  were  faid  to  be  found,  and 
•were  fold  ;  pilgrimages   were  ordained,  monaftenes  and 
nunneries  were  built,   for  pretended  pious  purpofes ; 
new  orders  of  ecclefiaflics  were  invented,  and  employed^; 
indulgcncies  were  granted  at  fixed  prices ;  and  to  keep 
the  whole  machinery  in  order,  the  Jnquifition,  with  a 
,  thoufaud  inftruments  of  torture  and  cruelty,  were  made 
"life  of:  almoft  the  whole  weftern  world  wandered  after, 
the  beaft.    It  is   impoffible  to  defcribe  the  villainy  and 
wickednels  which  were  committed  under  the  cloak  of 
xeligipn.    For  many  ages  the  Churph  was  like  a  flaugh- 
ter-houfe  ;   myriads  fuffered  and  died  becaufe  they  pre- 
ierfed  a  good  confcience  before  air  the  offers  the  church 
.could  make.    When  Luther  appeared  on  the  fide  of 
truth,  and   boldly  exclaimed  againft   the  abominablie 
praftices  of  his  brethren,  his  life  was  in  c'angar ;  he 
was  preferved  by  miracle.    A  glorious  reformation  wJs 
brought  about  through  the  means  he  adopted ;    artd 
though  many  tlungs  were  retained  by  him  snd  his  col- 
leagues, which  were  contrary  to  God  and  the  fcripture"*, 
yet  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  bleffed  change.  ' 

WTien  our  Henry  VIII  was  weaiy  of  his  coofort  and  ! 

fought  to  be  divorced  from  her  in  vain  at  the  Cow:*  ' 

«f  Rome,  he  confulted  his  own  clergy,  obtained  the  di- 
vorce 
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Vorcchc  wiflied  for,  and  threw  off  the  jwptfiv  yokcy 
beneath  which,  he  and  this  nation  had  long  been  in  bon- 
dage. Aiter  many  ftruggles,  the  reformation  came  to 
the  ftate  we  fee  it  in  now.  The  fteps  which  were  t^en 
to  bting  forward  this  work,  with  the  hindrances  that 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  are  recorded  by  every  Englifti 
hiHorian. 

If  we  view  the  church  as  by  law  eflablidicJ  in  ta^fe- 
nstioDs,  we  (hall  find  her  exceeding  fa;  from  God  and 
far  from  righteoufttefs.  If  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  called  the  Church  of  England,  we  fliaU  foon 
perceive  the)  are  not  colleftively  the  people  of  God.— 
The  King,  whether  he  lie  a  child,  an  ideot,  an  atheif^, 
&c.  &c.  or  a  good  Chriftiun,  is  alwriys  de  Jared  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Church  j  he  creates  Archbifliops  and 
Biihops  at  his  pleafure  ;  he  inftalls  them  into  their  office; 
he,  with  bis  parliament,  can  make  articles  of  faith* 
and  inopofe  them  on  the  people.  The  divine  right  of 
tythes,  &c.  is  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  ftrongly  as  it  can  be  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the 
people  are  compelled  by  law  to  pay  them.  Tde  Church 
engrolFes  all  the  emoluments  of  the  nation  to  herfelf.— 
The  moft  abominable  fioners  have  accefs  to  the  facra- 
meat,  to  qualify  ihem  for  piac«  in  the  flate.  If  you- 
view  the  Church  in  her  prefeot  ftate,  you  will  fiad  doc- 
trines maintained,  coBtrary  to .  the  bible,  to  reafon, 
and  common  feofe;  articles  and  creeds  which  contra- 
diift  each  other ;  minifters  declaring  before  God  .  and 
men,  that  they  are  fecretly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
to  preach  the  word  of  God,"  when  it  is  evident  the  prof- 
pect  of  a  good  living  moved  them..  Bifhops,  Kectori, 
and  Vicars,  are  enjoying  large  falarics  extorted  from 
the  people,   for  doing  liule-or  nothing;    Curates  rid- - 

;ing 
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ing  pofl  to  four  or  five  churches  every  Sunda},  to  d» 
duty,  and  with  all  their  labour,  fcarcely  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  fainilies. 

You  will  find  from  the  Arcbbifliop  to  the  loweft  Cu- 
rate, preachingexprefilyagainftthe  doftrioes  they  fwore  to 
maintain,  and  which  they  read  in  the  dclk  before  they 
afcend  the  pulpit ;  the  facrament  is  given  promifcu- 
ouily  to  faints  and  finners :  the  nioft  profligate  ap- 
proach boldly,   and  have  no  bar  in  their  way. 

Among  the  minifters  and  people  of  the  Church,  you 
will  find  blafphemers,  drunkards,  fabbath-breakers, 
adulterers,  liars,  &c.  walking  together  in  all  the  ordi* 
nances  of  the  Church.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  any 
man  td  defcribe  the  villanies  that  are  praftiCed  with  im- 
punity among  all  orders  in  the  Church. 

There  are  fome  exceptions.  Individuals  in 
the  miniflry,  and  among  the  private  members,  fear 
God  and  work  righteoufnefs ;  they  ftand  in  the  gap 
and  lift  up  their  hands  and  hearts  to  Heaven,  to  prevent 
by  their  interceffion  the  vengeance  of  God  frrnn  deftroy- 
jng  their  brethren ;  but  the  number  of  fuch  is  fo  ex- 
ceeding fmall,  that  they  are  hardly  known  by  their  fel- 
low members :  or  if  they  are  known,  they  are  reproach- 
ed and  perfecuted,  for  not  going  to  the  fame  excels  of 
riot  that  their  perfccutors  do. 

You  will  find,  gentlemen,  I  have  tiot  exaggerated  m 
this  account.  I  have  only  hinted  st  a  few  things.  Thefe 
iare  manifcfl  to  every  body.  Is  it  poflibic  for  either 
church  or  Itate  to  p'roiper,   while  things  remain  as  th«^ 


are 
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are  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  God  will  withold  his  difp^ea" 
fnre  if  we  continue  as  we  arc  ?  Will  he  Dot  rafher 
•have  a  controverfy  wirh  us,  and  caufe  many  things  to 
be  manifefi,  which  will  be. greatly  to  our  difadvantage  ? 
Ought  not  every  perfon  who  wifhes  well  ciilicr  to 
church  or  ftate,   to  lend  an  helping  hand  in  this  work  ? 

In  my  next  I  fliall  propofe  the  means  of  recovery, 
aad  prefs  to  a  fpecdy  application  of  them. 
1  am,  Gentlemf n. 

Your  afifedionaie  Servant  • 
IND£PENDENT.. 


,»  Reafons  for  nttjtgning  the  JVaiefield  Refolutlons, 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

jfxT  a  time  when  the  fentiments  and  principles  of 
«rery  individual  are  become  matter  oi'  public  enquir)', 
tre  make  no  further  apology  tor  obirudiog  on  public 
notice,  than  the  defire  of  vindicating  our!e!ves  from 
the  miitakts  and  prejudices  which  have  anlen  n  coafe- 
qucnce  «rf  our  refufing  to  fign  the  rcfolutions  paffed  at 
the -Moot-hall,  in  Waketitld,  December  ^lo,  «79i. 

J.  No^; 
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1,  Not  hairing  feenor  read  iany  publications,  whofc 
ttrofefTed  ohjedt  as  thofe  refohitions  leem  to  feXprefs,  it 
to  invade  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom^ 
ahd  not  having  ;my  proof  of  thete  being  "  many  evil 
**  dlfpbfed  perfons,  ading  iti  concert  with  perfons  i» 
'•*  foreign  parts,  ivho  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
*♦  holding  out  Liberty  and  EquaUty  to  all  nnen,  are  con» 
^'  triving  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confufionj"  we  can- 
not by  our  fignatures  declare  our  belief  of  fuch  afler-' 
tions;  although  v\e  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  excellence 
of  our  Conftitution  has  been  called  in  queftion  :  bnt 
then  the  attack  has  been  by  argument,  and  fnrely  if  it 
has  its  bafis  in  utility,  it  may  be  defended  hy  argument! 
That  which  is  good,  receives  frelh  luftre  from  every  in- 
veftigation,  whether  it  be  made  by  its  friends  or  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  cannot  pay  the  revered  form  of  the  Britifh 
legiflatuie  fo  poor  a  c-.mpliment,  as  to  fufpe£t  its  capa-. 
bility  of  Handing  fuch  ateft. 

2.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  fpirit  of  thofe  refolu- 
tions,  to  fupprefp  that  manly  freedom  of  thought,  which 
itii  the  glory  of  man,  and  hath  always  been  x\it  pecw 
liar  hoafi  of  Britons  to  aflert  :  which  is  the  only  founda-" 
tion  of  their  reverence  and  Heady  obedience  to  wife  and 
wholcfume  laws,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  a  firm  fe- 
curity  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  focicty. 

3.  The  framers  of  thofe   refolu tions  appear  to  us^     n 
to  have  exercifed  a  power  which  the  laws  of  the  land  de- 
my to  any  man  or  body  of  men,   that  of  prejudging  a 
fellow-citizen  before  bis  trial,  and  by  this  means  iL iking     t 
«t  ihe  deareft  privileges  of  an  EnglifliiBan,   the  trial  by     \ 
an  unprejudiced  jury, 

4.  That 
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4.  That.iaswc  would  defire  to  be  tlie  real  friends  of 
harmony  and  peace,  we  cannot  give  countCHnnce  to  aiy 
meafures,  which  appear  to  us,  (ahhough  tbe  profefled 
intention  ht  very  different)  only  calculated  to  dlfturb 
the  tranquility  of  fociety.  If  the  progrefs  of  any  Ipe* 
t»«  of  mvt^igation    is  dreaded,   the  recordi  of  htftory 

"teftify,  that  all  irl^lutioits  which  have  the  appearance  of 
perfecu'ion,  or  which  feem  to  iay  an  en[ibargo  on  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  become  tbe  moft  powerful  Aimu- 

•larives   to  i-s  diffjfion. 

5.  As  ftcady  friends  to  thofe  glorious  principles 
which  were  fd  clearly  afcertained  and  boldly  afferted  at 
the  Revolution  of  i68£,  and  by  which  the  prefent  fa- 
mily is  fea'ed  upon  the  throne,  we  cannot  confent  to 
have  our  admiration  thrown  back  into  the  obfcnrity  of 
**  cenruries"  paft,  in  which,  from  the  feeble  light  that 
hiflory  affords,   we  fee   little   elle  than  caule  to  moum 

the  excelTes  of  tyranny  and  cruel  ufurpation. 
r 

We  think  it  neceflary  to  add,  that  we  are  Cncereljr 
attached  to  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  as  compofed  of  a 
Kin^,  a  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  a  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
underftanding  by  the  latter  a  real  reprefentation  ot  the 
people.  At  tlie  fame  time  we  declare,  that  our  attach- 
ment to  the  conftitution  arifes  not  from  a  blind  venera- 
tion for  precedent  and  antiquity,  but  from  a  firm  coo- 
vidtion  of  its  being  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  well  calculated  to  enfure  and  promote  their 
bappinefs,  which  is  the  fole  purpofe  of  all  good  govern- 
meni — fuither,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
friend  to  his  country,  to  endeavour  by  all  peaceable 
means  to»reAorc  lo  the  people  their  right  of  reprefenta- 
tion 
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tion,  upon  which." /;6/  ahfolute  falvationof  tbt  coufiitH- 
tion  tltpftids," 

HaTing  the  peace  and  good  order  of  foeiety.  at  hearr, 
we  have  ^v^r  hel d  it  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  inclination, 
K^'hen  neceffaiy,  to  co-operate  with  the  civil  niagiftrate 
in  the  fupprellionof  all  tumults  and  riots,  whenever 
tbey  are  found  to  exift* 

We  are   bound  in  juftice  to  the  friends  of  reform,, 
to  aflert  that   their    defigns  have  been  groflly  mifrcpre— 
fented,  when  they  have  been  accufed  of  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  the  happinefs   of  focicty,  by  equalizing  tbe 
property  of  individuals  ;  nothing  can  he  more  oppofite 
than  the  two  ideas  of  equal  rights,  and  equal  property, 
and  no  men  would  AifFer   more  by  the  latter  than  thofe 
who  have  been  the  flrenuous  advocates  for.  the  rights  of 
the   people ;  to  accufe  men  of  fuch  intentions  is  charg- 
ing them  with  principles  equally  deftru£tive  to  all  order 
and  happinefs,  with  thofe  of  the  robber  and  afTaflln.   Let 
jnen  beware  then  of  fuch  uncharitable  and  wicked  libels* 
upon  the  charadler  of  their  neighbours. 

J.  F.  SMITH. 

R.BAKEWELL... 

Wakefield^  Decitf  I79*» 
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POLITICAL  AND  CiriL  LIBERTY, 


li'fRACT  FROM  AK  tSSAt  ON  THE  FtRST  PRINCIPLES  dF 
GO\'ERKMENT. 


t 


^,  .  *  .yV  ITH  reipeift  to  this  nation,  it  feems  to  be 
ia|rr^<*i^  that  feptennial  parliaments  have  brought  otfT 
•liberties  into  very  imminent  hazard,  and  that  trfennial, 

*  if  not  annual  parliaments  would  be  better.  Indeed  fep- 

*  tennial  parliaments  were  at  firft  a  dire(5t  iiforpation  of 
^  thw  rights  of  the  people  ;  for  by  the  fame  authority 
ic*hjU- one  paliameat  J) rolonged  their  own  power  to  feven 

*  years,  thty  mignt  have  c  ntinued  it  to  twice  feven,  or 
•like   the  parliament  in  1641,    huve  made  it  perpetual. 

*  The  bulk  pf  the  people  never  fee  the  nooft  obvious  ten- 

*  dencies   of  tilings,   or  fo  flagrant  a   violation  of  the 

*  Coniiuution  would  nev«r-liave  been  fuffered. 

*  Political  and  Civil  Liberty  have  many  things  in  com- 
*inon,  which,  indeed,  is  the  reafon  why  they  have  been 
.^ooftea  confounded.  A  fenle  both  of  political  and 
*'civil  flavery,  makes  a  man  think  meanly  of  himfelf. 
*The  feeling  of  his  infignifrcance  debafes  his  mind, 
*checks  every  great  and  enterprifing  (cnt>ment,  and, 
•in  hd,  roidcrs  'him  that  poor  abjc(ft  creature  ^hich 

*he 
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*  he  fancies   himfelf  to   be.     Having  always  fome  iin- 

*  known  evil  to  fear,  though   it  fliould  never  come,  he 

*  has  no  perfed  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  blef- 

*  fings  of  life ;  and  thus  his  fentiments  and  his  enjoy- 

*  ments  being  of  a  lower  kind,  the  man  finks  nearer  \% 
*■  the  flate  of  the  bruie  creation. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  a  fenfe  of  Political  and  Civil  Li- 

*  berty,  though  there  fliould  be  no  great  occafjon  to  ex- 

*  ert  it  in  the  courfe  of  a  man's  life,  gives  him  a  conftant 

*  feeling  of  his  own  power  and  importance  ;  and  is  the 
•♦  foundation  of  his  indulging  a  free,  bold,  and  manly 
•turn  of   thinking;    unreftrained   by  the  moft  diftant 

*  ideas  of  controul.     Being  free  from  all  fear,  he  has 

*  the  moft  pcrfed  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  and  of  all  the 

*  blefTings  of  life  j  and  his  fentiments  and  enioyments 

*  being  raifed,  his  very  beln^  is  exalted,     and   the  man 

*  ajakcj  nearer  approaches  lo  fupcrior  natui  es.' 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION. 


LISKARD,  OR  LESKi^RD,  CORl;^VAL. 

P«l:tical  Chamber. —  \_  HIS  borough  is  one  of 
the  largeft  lovvns  in  Cornwall,  and  the  niaiket  is  one  of 
the  moft  con fiderable  ia  the  county.  It  is  calculatai  to 
contain  one  thouiand  inhaibitants.  The  iniiueucc  ia 
under  the  fame  controul  as  the  two  former. 

Ancient; 
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Antlent  Keprefentation,-~~hGik2it^  fent  to    parliament 
3.  Edward  i. 

Corporation. — This  town  was  incorp>orated  July  6, 
1580,  29  Elizabeth,  and  the  governmeat  confifts  of  a 
Major,  Recortier,  eight  capital  Burgcfies,  and  fifteen 
Aflilbnts. 

Right  of  Ele^ion  — The  members  of  parliamen* 
are  chofen  by  the  Corporation  aod  leven  freemen. 

Numier  ef  footers — are  reduced  from  100  to  50. 

Returning  Officer — the  Mayor.  Patron — Lord  Elliott 


KEWPORT. 

Political  CharaBer. — This  place  was  never  incorpo- 
, rated,   or  fo  much  as  anriently  to  be  ftyled  a  boiougb. 
The  whole  place  is   the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,   and  appoints 
at  bis  Court  Leet,  both  returning  officers  and  members. 

^ntient  RepreJention,—T\\\%  town  firft  returned  mem- 
bers in  Edward  6  laft  parliament. 

Corporation. — None  :  but  there  are  chofen  annually 
«t  the  Lord's  Leet,  two  Vianders,  who  are  the  return 
ing  officers. 

Right  of  El(Hion.-—'X\it.  two  Vianders,  and  all  the 
rctf  cf  the  inhabitants,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  choice  the 
members. 

N^mitr  ofFoters — arc  reduced  from  60  to  24. 

Returning 
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Returning  Officers — are   the  Vianderv     Patron,-— 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 


BODMIN. 

Political  CharaSler. — This   borough    is  remarkable 
for  being  the  only  onp   in  the  county  that  is  not  under 
rthetimmediate  controul  of  a  Patron.     The  corporation 
feem  to  have  discovered  the  advantage  of  difpofing  a 
their  futfrages  without  the  affiflariceof  an  ariftocratica 
agent. 

j^ncient   Reprefentalion. — It  was   made    a  borougl 
tempore  Henry  2,  and  has-feflt-members  ever  fince. 

Corporation. — This  town  was  originally  governed  b 
a  MayfSr  and  thirty  fixBurgeiTes ;  but  at  prefent  by 
Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  twenty-four  Common  Conn 
cil,  and  a  Town-Clerk.  Its  privileges  vi'ere  confirnie( 
by  James,   who  incorporated  it  in  the  1 5th  of  his  reigrf 


Right  of  Ek^on—\5  in-the  majority  of  the  cojrpo 
tlon. 

Nuf/2l)tr   of   f'oters—'^^.       Refurjung     Ofxer-^X 
Mayor, 
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Toefday  January  2i,  1793. 
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'N  the  re-meeting  of  Parliament  the  heinoufncfs 

:  the  late  confpiracy  was  the  firft  conlideration  that  eu- 

;  iged  the  attention  of  boih  houfes.     Some  of  the  Conl- 

ons  propofed  that  the  prifoners  might  be  tried  before 

e  King  and  Parliament ;  others  were  for  bringing  in  a 

I  bill  to  enaft  a  more  rigorous  punifliment  than  the  law* 

1  ordained.     Both  thefe   motions  were  dropjjed,  and  the 

proceedings  againft  them  took  their  due  courfe.     The 

^  refuit  of  their  refcntment  was  an  a(5l  which  ordained  an 

I  annual  thankfgi\-ing  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  tw© 
^  fevere  ones  againft  the  body  of  Papifts. 

II  1^0.  XXIL  B  b  The 
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The  bufinefs  of  a  fupply  brought  on  the  demand  for 
redrefs  of  grievances.  The  king  who.  heard  that  the 
Commons  were  about  ecclefiailical  abufes,  was  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  a  meiTage  was 
delivered  to  the  Lords  by  the  Atchbifliop  of  Canterbury 
concerning  the  abufes  of  excommunication,  with  this 
provifo  :  "  Though  his  Majefty  doth  delire  that  the  faid 
**  jurifdiiStion  ecclefiallic  may  be  maintained  and  uphoU 
"  den  in  all  things  as  it  is  fir."  A  meflage  from  the 
Commons  de fired  a  conference  on  thefe  articles : — The 
fjlencing  of  minifters,  the  multiplicity  of  eccltfiaflical 
commiffidns,  the  manner  of  citations,  and  the  point  of 
excommunication.  The  Lords  did  not  anfwer  the  mef- 
fage  till  fome  time  after,  when  the  CoiTimons  vvere  told 
that  they  had  appointed  a  committee  for  the  conference. 
Prerogative  royal  had  been  fo  zealoufly  maintained  ih 
the  upper  houfe,  in  a  debate  whether  they  fliould  agree 
or  not  to  the  faid  conference,  that  the  King  fent  thanks 
to  all  the  Lords  in  general  for  their  regard  to  his  power. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  conference  was  now  proceeded  on. 
The  Bifliops  were  of  the  committee  for  the  Lords,  and 
the  affair  was  determined  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
Kino-'s  n>tflap-e. 

This  point  gained,  nevv  difEcuhies  arofe.  The  nui- 
fance  of  pm  veyorfliip,  and  the  iniquity  of  officers,  were 
fo  ftrongly  reprefcnted  by  the  Commons,  that  the  mini, 
flry  were  confounded,  and  {iii<l  that  they  would  join  in 
chacing  out  purveyors  j*  but  entreated  an  immediate 

fupply 

-  Th;  fe  men  by  the  licence  of  their  ofi'ce,  which  w.is  to  pur- 
vey for  tlie  King's  hmifehoIJ,  piefied  into  their  fervice  all  kind  of 
wheel  carriages  and  vehicles,  in  t'mes  of  the  greatcfl  bufinefs,  and 
by  fuch  means  extol  ted  money  for  refpitcs.  Two  r.dls  to  redrefs- 
this  grievniice  palled  the  llinifc  of  Conunon?,  but  weie  reje<5lcd  bv' 
the  Lords. 
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frtpply  to  the  King's  neceifities.  A  bill  ior  three  fubli- 
dies  aad  lix-fifteeoths,  went  on  heavily  in  the  lower 
hoiife  ;  the  redrefs  ot^  grievances  was  thought  very  ne- 
ceffary  to  precede  fo  large  a  grant.  Thefe  were  enume- 
rated, and  the  amount  was  fo  vafr,  tliat  James  faid  pee- 
villdy,  "  They  had  lent  an  O  Yes  through  the  nation  to 
'^  tindtheu.'* 

In  the  beat  of  tlie  debate,  an  alarm  of  the  King's  betn^ 
imirdered  at  Oaking^  threw  the  whole  town  into  coafu- 
Con,  The  cvtizens  were  put  under  arms,  and  prepara- 
tions made  againft.a  liege.  The  frighred  members  fenc 
mcffage  after  meflage  to  the  council,  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  varioos  reports  ;  in  a  little  time  they  became  Icfi 
Urong,  then  doubtful,  and  in  fome  hours  James  fent 
word  that  he  intended  being  in  London  that  day.  Whilfl 
the  minds  of  men  were  yet  agitated  by  the  double  fur- 
prize,  whilil  the  tide  of  affection  ran  high  on  account  of 
the  fnppofed  accident,  the  courtiers  pu(lied"1he  fupply 
fo  ftrongly  and  io  warmly,  that  notwithftanding  all  that 

:  clear  lighted  members  could  do,  they  carried  the 
..iwtion.  The  next  day,  when  time  and  refleftiot)  had 
abated  over-heated  loyalty,  the  outwitted  party  began  to 
confider  of  the  largenefs  of  thtir  generolity  ;  and  fome- 
Qfihemembes  moved  that  it  flionld  not  pafs  till  the 
heavy  grievanres  of  the  nation  were  redrefled.  The 
courtiers  over-ruled  this,  and  the  bill  was  fent  up  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  where  it  met  with  a  quick  and  eafy  af- 
fent.  Nor  did  the  gratification  which  Jr.mes  eaj  lyed 
from  the  report  terminate  here  :  he  was  received  at  Hyde 
Park  by  the  Speaker  and  four  m-jmbers  or  th-  Houfe  of 
Commons  ;  the  City  paid  him  the  fame  compliment  j 
*hilft  the  eafy  Vulgar  were  unbounded  in  their  extacies. 

The. 
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The  Union  was  again  brought  before  the  houfes, 
and  a  bill  pafled  as  inefFeclual  as  the  former.  The  Com- 
mcns  were  in  io  little  temper  for  fiich  a  compliance,  that 
the  country  party  in  the  houfe  had  drawn  up  a  lift  of 
the  grievances  of  Church  and  State,  and  briikly  prefent- 
ed  it,  while  the  bill  of  Supply  was  paffing  the  Lords. 
The  opprellion  which  the  fubjeft  fufFered  from  purveyoi-' 
fliip  was  again  argued  in  the  houfe,  with  propofals  fori 
taking  away  the  aibitrary  power  of  the  Green-cloth.' 
This  drew  a  meflage  from  the  King,  in  which  he  affured 
them  of  a  reformation  in  this  article,  and  that  the  fub-^ 
jeft  Ihould  not  be  brought  before  tlie  Green-cloth,  but 
before  the  Juftice-feat.  One  Parker  preached  a  fermon 
at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  abufed  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  the  grofleft  terms  for  irregular  proceedings  ;  he  was 
protefted  by  the  King,  under  a  promife  of  correiflion. 
This  affair  would  have  gone  farther,  if  the  parliament 
bad  not  been  prorogued  fuddenly. 

The  nation  appeared  to  enjoy  a  perfert  cilm ;  the  daz-i 
zling  glitter  of  the  court,  while  it  diilipated  refltfticn, 
confounded  the  fenfe  of  evil  with  the  alluremement  of 
pleafure  ;  and  private  grievances  vit\-&  forgot  in  the  en- 
joyment of  public  amufements.  James,  wantoning  in 
the  mofl;  lavifh  prodigality,  would  have  experienced  the 
full  meafure  of  happinefs,  had  he  eft'e£ted  his  darling 
plan  of  union.  This  event  he  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
mofl  important  advantages  of  his  acceflion,  and  an  epoch 
which  would  ftrongly  mark  the  luftre  of  his  reign  ;  nor 
did  he  ever  fufpetSt  that  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
w^ould  be  baffled  in  one  of  the  moft  rational  fchemes  he 
had  ever  projected,  or  that  plebeian  powers  could  with- 
(tand  kingly  force  and  kingly  wifdom.     Belides,  the  late 

generoliry 
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g^neroiity  of  the  Cjommons  had  taught  him,  that  if  that 
formidable  afleinbly  was  difficult  of  convidion,  they 
were  liable  to  be  over-reached  by  the  low  cunning  of 
court  politics.  The  next  felHon  he  hoped  would  bring 
the  affair  to  a  favourable  iffue  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
November,  the  day  to  which  the  parliament  had  been 
prorogued,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  that  effcsft.*  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon  employed  all  his  powers  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
and  in  order  to  foften  the  members,  fome  trifling  con- 
celfions  were  made  on  a  few  of  the  leaft  important  arti- 
cles in  the  lift  of  grievances  offered  the  lail  feifions  ;  but 
neither  could  the  keennefs  of  the  Monarch,  the  favour 
of  his  cnnceffioiis,  nor  the  eloquence  of  his  fervant.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  prevail  over  the  determined  refolutioa 
of  the  Commons ;  nor  were  the  Lords  forward  to  fhew 
that  devotion  which  had  ever  been  proof  againft  the  ar- 
guments of  public  good.  National  aninioiity  and  per- 
fonal  jealoufy  now  fo  f=ir  prevailed,  that  after  mTny 
fruitlefs  meflages,  and  as  fruitlcCs  conferences,  the  only 
point  determined  was  an  act  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
at!  memory  of  hoililitics  between  the  two  nations,  and 
for  reprelling  the  occafion  of  difcord  for  the  time  to 
come.f  James,  impatient  at  thefc  delays,  called  togc- 
B  b  3  ther 

*■  In  this  fpeech  Jarass  admonifhes  the  parliament  to  be  upon 
their  gcxxl  behaviour :  he  tells  them,  that  as  individuals  tliey  ar« 
fubjeft  to  the  power  of  their  Sovereign;  warns  them  that  their  of- 
fice is  not  perpetual,  and  compares  the  diirolution  of  a  paj  liament 
to  the  death  of  kings,  who  after  the  expiration  of  the:r  reigns  with 
their iive<i,  mnft  give  an  account  of  their  ai^ions.  After  having  af- 
f.iilsd  the  parliament  with  many  irrportunities  concerning  the  Union, 
be  told  them  that  he  defiredno  nriore  than  what  he  had  power  o£ 
himfelf  to  accomy  lilh  without  them.  Journals  of  the  Couumms,  vol,  X  - 
P-3'4- 

f  The  Commons  thought  fit  to  gratify  the  King  by  imprifonin^ 
oee  of  their  members,  SirCbriftopher  Pigott,  and  diimifling  liim 
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ili^r  the  twQ  houfes  at  Whitehall,*  where  he  laboured 
io  convince  them  of  the  utility  of  the  Union,  and  the 
•rror  of  their  proceedings  ;  mentioned  a  proclamation 
he  had  made  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  to  naturalize 
thofe  Scotch  fubjeds  born  after  his  acceflion,  and  chMrgea 
them  not  to  difgrace  either  his  proclamation  or  his  judg- 
es, who  when  the  parliament  was  done,  had  authority 
\o  try  their  lands  and  lives  :  laflly,  he  warned  them  to 
think  of  his  power,  and  not  to  tempt  his  patience. 
Thus  did  the  king  alternately  foothe,  cajole,  and  threa- 
ten, but  all  in  vain;  the  Commons  continued  firm  in 
their  refolution  not  to  agree  to  it  at  that  time. 

The 

from  the  houfe,  for  having  inveighe*]  with  great  intemperance  againft 
the  Scots,  in  a  debate  on  the  Union,  yournah of  thi  Cominons,  vol.  i, 
P-335- 

*  In  the  fpecch  the  King  made  on  this  occafion,  he  gives  a  re- 
markable detail  of  the  (Xtunt  of  his  authority  in  the  Scotch  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  hnfwer  to  the  objetlion  made  by  the  Oppofi  ion  on 
the  different  privileges  claimed  by  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  fubjedls. 
"TheS^ots,  fays  he,  in  ther  pn^tence  to  a  preferving  their  own 
"  fur.damenal  laws,  only  mean  thofe  laws  by  which  confiifion  is 
••avoided-,  and  thcii  K  ng's  fucceflion  and  Mon^irchy  mainta.iied ; 
*'  not  tlie  common  law,  a-^  you  do  ;  for  the  Sects  have  no  law  but 
*' that  whch  \s  jui  R  ^ii — tht-wil.  of  the  King."  He  boafts  that 
he  governs  Scotland  u  i  h  his  pen  ;  that  he  dees  more  by  a  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  th.n  <  tners  could  do  by  the  Sword  ;  that  no  man  there 
dares  to  fpeak  d  (hotiovir.ibly  of  Ergl  nd,  as  the  Lnglifh  have  done 
of  Scotland,  for  the  authnrity  of  the  Cliancelior  would  interrupt 
him.  To  an  ohjetflion  that  had  been  ft..rte.'i  that  the  King  of  Scot, 
land  had  not  a  negitive  v<  icf,  but  muft  pafs  the  laws  agieed  on  bf 
tHe  Loidrand  Commons,  he  irmes  them  that  the  form  of  the  S  otth 
parliiiment  is  fo  little  inclined  to  popularitv,  tii.it  all  bills  to  be  exhi- 
bited on  a  fefli  >n,  mnfl  be /.ppnwcd  by  the  Kinp:  before  they  can 
btf  proj'ounded  by  the  parliament.  Farliuminiary  Uipry,  vol.  y. ' 
p.  1 99,  andfcq. 
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The  mortification  which  the  difappointment  occa-< 
fioned  to  James  was  conliderable  ;.  the  conViftipn  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  the  flattery  he  iiad  met  with  un  his  ac- 
ceilion,  made  him  lock  on  every  attempt  to  be  within 
the  r^ach  of  his  powers.  He  hid  gone  farther  in  this 
than  his  •prerogative  could  fecure  ;  its  proving  abortive 
would  make  even  bis  Scotch  fubjecls  look  upon  his  in- 
fluence in  England  with  contempt.  He  had  mixed  en- 
treaty with  threats,  and  had  condeicended  to  beg  the 
parliament  t»  fave  him  the  difgrace  of  being  frullratcd : 
his  refenrment  made  him  conceive  a  contempt  and  aver-- 
fion  for  thefe  aflemblies,  which  continued  all  the  remain-" 
ing  part  of  his  reign  ;  nor  were  thele  aflerriblies  more 
favourable  in  thcir-opinir-n  of  Majefty.  James's  mean 
mifrefrefcntatiens,  his  verbal  affiirances,  his  impotent 
menaces  and  barren  argiiments,  while  they  expofed  the 
Ihallownefs  of  the  modern  Solomon,  unveiled  preroga- 
tive itfelf.  The  Comm'^ns  now  with  curious  eye  looked, 
on  a  Divinity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  worftiip 
bl  nd'y.  On  canvaffing  its  pretenfions,  they  foimd  them 
not  oniy  defti"uclive  to  the  Conftitution,  but  irrecon- 
cileable  to  evt^ry  rational  principle  ;.  and  that  the  laws 
were  weak  barriers  againit  its  unlimited  force.*    Among 

the 

*  Thus  thought  the  Commons  at  that  time,  of  the  mtnf.tr  Pnrga- 
live:  little  did  :hey  imag  ne  then,  that  their  defcemlanfs  would  have 
to  encount.r  aftillmore  hicccr.s  and  baneful  one  called  Influence. 
!  The  fupport  of  this  prerogative,  kept  James  in  perpetual  quarrels 
with  his  pariamen!,  which  quarrels  he  left  entailed  upon  his  fon; 
till  in  the  end  they  coft  him  his  crown  and  life.  The  fame  lufl  for 
Prerogative  Royal  vf  is  the  caufe  «f  the  fecord  James's  hanifhment. 
What  wonderful  magic'm  a  name  1  I  s  f  lu  e  NCt  which  h^'S  fucceedev', 
does  the  huhnefs  equally  as  we  J  ;  fccui  es  the  continual  fmiles  of  the 
^eprtfentlti^es  of  the  people;  and  we  are  told  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Lord  Chatham,  vo!.  i.  p  267,  of  a  royal  apothegm  that  his  Majefty, 
fpcaking  of  Char  t  es  the  first,  faid,  He  vas  a  good  king ;  lut  JiJ 
tm  htew  Ixnu  to  g<,vtrn  by  a  f^tkiimtnt.     The  Etiiurs, 
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the   many  bitter  things  which  had  been  faid  diiting  the- 
late  contcft,  the  inconvenseuce  of  royal  reiidence  was  fo  • 
ofren  hinted  at,  that  James  a^Stu.dly  oifered  the  parlia- 
ment to  fpeiid  his  years  alternately  in  Scotland  and  Etig- 
huid,    or  to  remove  his  couit  to  York.     The  Commons 
intended  to  defire  him  in  an  addrefs  not  to  liften  to  re- 
ports, but  to    learn    the   fenfs   oi  the  houfe  from  the. 
Speaker;  the  King  was  appiizcd  ot  their  intention,  and 
pacified  them   by  a  mefia^e,  importing  "  that  ha  was 
**  extremely   tender   of  their  prive.'iges,  and  that  every 
"  rr.ember  might  ipeak  freely,  though  withmodeHy  and 
"  difcretion."  Not  being  able  to  attain  the  ends  for  which 
he  permitted  the    parliament   to  meet,  on   the  fourth  of 
July  he  prorogued  them  to  the  fixteenth  of  November, 

(Ti  be  continued!) 
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.MONG  the  many  excellencies  with  which  the 
French  CcntUtution  abounds,  there  can  be  none  in 
which  the  world  nt  large  is  more  generally  interefted 
than  in  the  refolntion  of  thofe  enlightened,  beneficent 
legiflators,  to  renounce  all  wars  undertaken  for  the  fake- 
of  mereconqueft,  or  glory.  Such  a  noble,  godlike,  re- 
folution  defei-ves,  and  loudly  c'a41s  for  the  like,  from  all' 
other  nations.  Then  indeed  would  the  happy  time  ar- 
rive, which  the  Scripture  fo  beautifully  defcribes,  whea 
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mznjhall  heat  tIjeirf-Mor lis  -nta plo'M-JbartSy  their f pears  into 
-pruning-haoks^  and  nations  Jhall  learn  :u.7r  no  more  . 

But  though  this  happy  time  will  certainly  arrive,  it 
is  probably  yet  at  fome  confiderable  diftance.  Statefmen 
and  prieAs  yet  poflefs  a  great  deal  of  the  power  which 
they  obtained  by  craft  or  violence  in  darker  ages,  and 
yet  appear  fond  of  exerciling  this  jMwer  to  plague  and 
deftroy  their  fellow  creatures^  Thus  we  obferve  at  pre- 
fent  almoft  all  the  powers  of  Euroj)€  either  directly  or 
indirectly  combined  againft  France,  with  an  .intent  to 
reduce  it  to  the  ftate  of  wretchedners  and  defpotifm, 
from  which  it  has  fo  glorioufly  emerged  ;  and,  with 
matchlefs  effrontery,  direding  the  ready  tools  of  power 
to  publifli  manifelios  to  a  people  with  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  do, — not  the  Ihadow  of  a  quarrel,  containing 
reafons  why  they  fhould  be  conquered  and  dcitroyed. 
Strange,  that  ihofe  who  alTume  the  title  of  Rulers  of  the 
T/orld,  fliould  employ  themfeives  in  little  eiie  ihaa  in 
tormenting  and  dcAroying  all  around  them. 

I  am  led  to  maV.e  thefe  refleftions,  from  perufing  the 
works  of  the  late  King  of  Pruffia  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
m:\ny  of  your  rea.iers  will  join  with  me,  when  they 
have  ferioufly  peruied  and  contemjjlated  upon  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  that  work,  which  fo  forcibly  points 
©ut  the  folly,  the  wickednefs,  and  miferies  of  war. 

In  the  general  war  which  began  in  the  year  1755* 
and  ended  in  1763,  Pruffia  loft  180,000  men  ;  her  ar- 
mies had  fought  fixteen  pitched  battle?.  The  enemy 
almoil  deilroyed  three  large  «orps,  excluf.ve  of  Hve  gar- 
rifoQs.  It  was  further  eftimatcd  that  20,000  fouls  pe» 
riilisd  in  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  by  tiie  ravages  of  the 

Ruiiian* 
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Ruffians ;  6000  iriPomcrania ;  and  7000  in  tlie  other 
provinces.  If  the  garriions  above  mentioned  are  efti* 
mated  at  7000,  the  total  number  of  men  dcftroyed  In 
this  war  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruffians  will  be  220,000.  In 
order  (fays  this  Lord's  anointed)  to  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  general  fubverfion  of  the  country,  and  to  rcpre- 
fent  the  defolation  of  the  people,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  ima- 
gine a  country  entirely  ravaged,  where  tlie  traces  of  for- 
mer habitations  were  fcarceiy  difcoverable,  towns  almoft 
erafed  from  the  earth,  oth^rrsMialf  confumed  by  the 
flames  ;  tliirteen  thoufand  houi'es,  no  veftiges  of  vvhiclt 
remained  ;  fields  lying  fallow  ;  the  inhabitants  deilitiue 
of  the  corn  requifite  for  fupport;  the  farmers  in  want 
of  60,000  horfes  for  the  plough,  and  a  diminution  of 
500,000  inhabitants,  fince  the  year  1756.  The  Noble 
and  the  Peafant  had  been  pillaged,  ranfomed  and  foraged 
by  fo  many  different  armies,  that  nothing  was  left  them 
except  life  ;  they  had  not  fufficient  ciedit  even  to  fnppiy 
the  daily  wants  of  nature.  There  was  no  longer  any 
police  in  the  towns.  To  a  fpiiit  of  equity  and  regula- 
rity, diforder  and  anarchy  had  fucceeded.  The  (lumber 
of  the  laws  produced  a  licentioufnefs  of  fpirit  in  the  pub- 
lic, and  all  ranks  only  feemed  aftive  to  effe<Jl  their  aiu.« 
tual  ruin. 

Such  was  the  fatal  fpeftacle  that  fo  many  provincos^ 
which  had  lately  been  fo  flourifliing,,  prefented  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  war.  There  is  no  defcnption,  how- 
ever pathetic,  that  can  poffioly  approach  the  deep,  the 
affefting,  the  moumlui  impreflion  which  the  fight  of 
th.  m  produced^ 

If  from  Pruffia  we   turn   oiir  attention  to  the  other 
belligeitat  powers,  we   Ihall   find  the  fame  tragical  de- 
ft rud  ion. 
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ftruvflion  of  the  human  I'pecies.  The  Ruffians  had  fought 
four  grand  battles,  and  it  was  computed  that  the  war 
had  co&  them  1 20,000  men. 

The  Ajftrians  had  fought  ten  regular  battles  j  and 
they  eftimated  their  lofs  at  140,000  men. 

The  French  made  their  lofles  amount  to  200,000, 
the  Fnglifli  and  their  allies  to  t6o,ooo,  and  the  troops 
cf  the  Circles  to  28,000, 

At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  found 
tfelf  one  hundred  millions  of  crowns  in  debt.  In 
France,  the  credit  of  government  had  been  nearly  ruined, 
nd  the  peopl:  groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxes  by 
prbich  they  were  overwhelmed. 

The  Englifti,  vi£lorious  by  fea  and  land,  may  be 
faid  to  have  purchafcd  their  conquefts  by  immenfe  fums, 
irhich  they  had  borrowed  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  which 
Imoft  rendered  them  infolvent.  But  Pruffia  fuflfered  the 
loft,  for  all  the  powers  at  war  committed  ravages  there; ' 
|nd  the  ftate  expended  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  mil- 
kens  of  crowns,  during  the  war. 

From  this   pi£ture  which  we  have  Iketched,  the  re- 
lit is,  that  all  the  governme.iis  at  war  were  overwhelm- 
|d  with  debts,  and  almoft  deftitute  of  credit. 

If  it  be  enquired  what  vaft  and  important  events  oc- 
ifionedall  this  wafteof  treafure,  this  dellruflion  of  the 
iman  fpecies,  and  all  the  accumulated  miferies  above 
jfcribed,  perhaps  the  true  anfwer  may  be,  that  Louis 
[V.  the  firft  inftigator  of  it,  thought  it  wzsfor  his  glory ; 

or 
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or  fome  proud  minifter  of  bis  had  received  an  affront  and 
wiflied  for  rt- venge ;  fome  wanton  concubine  wiflit-d  to 
gratify  her  caprice,  in  making  or  difgracing  generals  and 
commanders.  Other  powers  would  be  feized  wit  h  the 
contagion,  or  obHged  to  arm  in  felf-defence  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  world  became  a  field  of  blood  for  the  pleafure 
of  a  fet  of  mifcreants  who,  as  the  author  of  Cato's  letters 
well  obferves,  "  fl)ould  be  confined  in  a  mad-houfe,  with 
**  their  beloved  arms  along  with  them,  to  fight  and  t:  aP-^ 
*•  each  other's  flcfli,  and  fpill  their  own  deteftable  bloody 
"  as  a  fort  of  fatistaftion  to  mankind,  for  fo  much  huviar. 
"  blood,  outrageoully  and  wantonly  Ipilt." 

*'  Alas  for  that  nation '•johofe  prince  affeBs  to  le  a  here  P* 
(fays  the  gentle,  the  amiable  Fer.eton)  Oh,  with  what 
tendernefs  fliould  princes  undertake  wars  !  That  they 
ought  to  be  ftiidly  juft,  is  not  enough  ;  they  mu ft  be 
ftriftly  necefi'ary — necef?ary  for  the  public  good.  The 
blood  of  the  people  ought  never  to  be  flied,  but  to  fave 
the  people,  and  the  occafion  ought  to  be  extreme.  But 
flattering  counfels,  falfe  ideas  of  glory,  vain  jealoufies, 
boundlefs  rapacioufnei's  under  fpecious  difguifes,  and 
rafii  engagements,  draw  almoft  all  princes  infenfibly  or 
precipitately  into  wars  which  prove  fatal  to  them.  They 
hazard  all  without  necefiity,  and  do  as  much  mifchicf 
[  to  their  fubjedts  as  to  their  enemies. 

But  why  thefe  confuming  wars  ?  Is  there  not  land 
enough  in-the  univerfe  to  fattsfy  all  men  with  more  than 
they  can  cxiltivate  f  Are  there  not  vaft  trajfts  of  defart 
lands,  fo  vaft  that  mankind  is  not  fufticient  to  fill  them  ? 
How  then  !  a  falfe  glory,  a  vain  title  of  Conquerorj  which 
a  prince  is  fond  of,  kindles  a  war  far  and  wide;  and  cnc 
fingle  man,  thrown"  by  heaven  into  the  world  io  wrath, 
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fecrliices  brutally  fo  many  others  to  his  vanit\- 1  His 
glory  requires  it,  and  allmuft  perifh  befoic  him.  Coun- 
tries fwim  in  blood  ;  towns  and  cities  fuflfcr  devouring 
flames,  and  what  efcapes  from  the  fire,  famine  more 
cruel  than  bovh,  muft  confurae ;  and  all  that  this  mfn, 
who  thus  fpsrts  himfilf  with  throwing  all  human  nature 
into  pangs,  may  6nd  in  this  general  deftruftion,  bit  pka» 
fure  and  his  glory  !  What  raonftrous  glory  !  Can  we  too 
much  def^nfe,  too  much  abhor  thefe  ra  )nftrous  men  who 
have  thus  forgot  humanity  !  Without  oeicg  ro^n,  they 
fet  up  for  demigods,  and  earn  the  curfes,  inftead  of 
what  they  aim  at,  the  admiration  of  ages  to  come.** 

That  the  above  tragical  Extract  from  the  works  of 
a  i/ftf,  and  the  pathetic  reflections  of  a  true  Chiiftian, 
may  make  a  proper  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  yotir 
Humerous  readers,  is  the  fervent  wifli  of 

HU.\L\NUS.. 
Nettingham,  Dec.  ^y   1793- 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

Ger.tumen^ 

^/\ MIDST  the  various   and   difcordrnt  opmions 

•Vfhich  agitate  the  minds  of  men  at  th\s  eventful  k^fon, 

I  cannot  help  expreffir.g  my  furprize  and  concern,  thtt 

No.  XXII,    Fol,  2,       C  c  tiwfe 
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Xhok  wbo  have  always  been  diftinguiflied  for  their  coi- 
iiial  auachrnctvt  to  civil  liberty,  fliould  not  have  more 
generally  adopted  as  *  ho?id  of  union,  the  '  Declaration  of 
*  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,'  It  is  a  manly 
^nd  a  conftitutional  profefiion  of  principles  and  defigns. 
■which  at  once  would  havefcparated  them  from  the  fordid 
inHnuneuts  of  power,  and  froii]  the  promoters  oi  de- 
«QOcratical  diforder 

If  we  were  to  attend  only  to  the  language  of  the 
abettors  of  defpotifm,  and  of  thofe  who  are  known  to 
profit  by  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  we  fhould  naturally 
conclude  that  there  are  but  two  political  diftinc^ions  of 
jnen  in  this  country.  The  fu  ft— The  friends  of  human 
kiad,  afferters  of  rule,  order,  and  government,  the  only 
guardians  of  liberty  and  property.  The  other— Malig- 
nant, lawlefs,  turbulent,  difaffefted,  aiming  at  the  over- 
tirrow  of  all  government — republicans  and  levevellers. 
.Under  the  foothing  terms  of, the  .firft  defgription,  are 
-clalTed  all  the  fupporters  of  the  prefent  meafures  of  ad- 
miniflratlon,  and  under  tiie  invidious  epithet  of  the  lat- 
ter, 13  JDciuded  every  man  who  exercifes  his  right  of 
thinking  differenth-,  and  has  fpirit  enough  to  record  bis 
diffent.  1  am  far  from  being  vmwilling  to  admit  that 
there  are,  and  have  been  men  of  republican  principles, 
in  this  coufttryi  but  am  I  not  at  leaft  as  well  affured 
that  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  the  fecret  favourers  of 
arbitrary  power,  whofe  views  are  certainly  full  as  hof- 
tileto  the  ccnAituiionr— But  I  truft,  Gentlemen,  that 
the  ftability  of  conftitutional  liberty  depends  not  on  the 
cafual  afcendency  of  eitlier  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefc 
f«£tions.  1  fcrufl  that  there  is  a  middle  order  of  men 
who  are  neither  fl«tterers  of  courU  .lior  enemies  of  gppd 
{:'  veriuncDt;  who  nre  alike  prepared  to  dePeft  the  ip^- 
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jSxom  approaches  of  tyranny,  or  to  teprels  the  more 
boneft  but  iDordir.ate  falHes  of  tte  indifcrimip.atin^  (I  tte 
not  fay  fwiaifli)  ir.'.iUitude. 

The  refpe£tlvc  advantages  of  monarchy,  and  repub* 
anifm,  have  at  no  time  excircd  the  enquiries,  and  di- 
vided the  approbation  cf  fpcculaiive  men  more  thnn  at 
the  prelent  day.  We  had  been  in  ihe  habit  of  confider- 
k)g  the  qucftion  as  long,  ago  difcufled  in  this  country  ; 
%od  the  revolution  which  was  the  refulf^.  was  flippofed 
to  have  given  us  a  form  of  governmcv.t  combining  the 
benefits  of  the  other  two :  taken  in  this  view,  thete  was  no 
neceflity  for,  and  certainly  ^t  have  no  re:*fon  to  rejoice  in 
the  revival  of  the  controverfy  here.  But  the  momentouj 
tranfaftions  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  were  too  fruitful, 
too  diverfified,  and  too  inviting  a  theme,  for  the  vanity, 
the  applaufe,  or  tlic  petulance  of  political  declamation, 
lo  wifhftand.  Mr.  Btulce  was  the  firft  to  enter  the  liftj 
of  revolutionary  conrentioo,  and  he  was  fufpcfted  ac 
Itad  to  have  tieceivcd  the  encouragement  of  government 
to  give  the  weight  of  his  (hining  talents  to  the  fiJc  of 
monarchy..  To  counterpoifc  the  efficacy  of  cc!e dial  vi» 
lions  and  holy  prejudices,  *  were  brought  forth'  all  tbofe 
melting,  and  all  thofe  indignant  appeals,  which  paflion 
tiad  diiftated,  and  poetical  extravagance  embellifhed,  to 
captivate  the  i'enle,  and  millead  the  judgment.  The 
'friends  cf  freedom  haftcn  to  the  oppofite  fcale  with  the 
'Cbarfe,  but  ftriking  ;  the  unadorned,  but  pondrrous  ar- 
guments of  republican  Paine.  Auxiliaries  are  at  hand 
Ho  elevate  or  deprefs  the  balance,  as  the  artificts  of  elo- 
'tsntion,  or  the  Rights  of  xMan  threaten  to  preponderate^ 
The  machine  is  now  toiling  with  unufual  agitation  4 
every  friend  to  his  country  will  hope  that  on  this,  as  on 
Iprmer  occafions,  the  viokpce  of  its  adion  will  gradually 
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fubfide  with  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the  wifiies  o^ 
thofewho  Hand  at  the  extreme  points,  that  the  motion 
will  at  length  ceaie  fomewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
beam. 

For  myfelf  (and  I  do  not  think  I  am  fpcaking  the 
folitary  fentimcnis  of  an  individual  only)  I  have  no  he- 
fitation  in  declaring,  that  I  have  never  been  friendly  even 
in  thought  to  the  exclufive  application  of  republican 
maxims  in  government.  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  thofe 
who  difclaim  againft  a  republic  as  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments in  the  ancient  or  modern  world !  but  I  confefs 
I  fee  nothing  that  an  Englifliman  has  to  envy  in  the  com- 
parative condition  of  mankind,  in  the  raoft  fplendid  peri- 
ods of  Greek  and  Roman  greatnefs ;  nor  do  1  thiiik  that 
ihe  examples  of  our  own  age  promifc  to  afford  more  per- 
faalive  arguments  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  mode't)f  go- 
vernment well  calculated  indeed  to  call  fqrth  the  exer- 
iions,  and  difplay  the  energies  of  human  intelle<51-^|  and 
as  fuch,  highly  flattering  to  the  genius  and  ambition  of 
particular  men  :  but  who  would  infer  from  this,  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  promote  the  public  felicity  ?  I  think 
with  thole,  who  confider  the  ftate  of  manners  in  Europe, 
as  too  depraved  to  admit  of  being  regulated  by  any  means 
fliort  of  a  flrong  coercion  J  and  as  the  executive  power 
of  government,  muil  be  lodged  fomewhere;  is  it  not 
better  that  it  fliould  be  exercifed  in  any  one  regular,  uni- 
form and  permanent  manner,  than  ever  varying  its  tem- 
per, and  left  to  flu(5tuate  from  the  hand  of  one  dema- 
gogue to  another — whether  he  be  the  fuccefsful  ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  the  leading  orator  of  a 
popular  aiTembly  ? 

But  if  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  averfe  to  the  mutabilf- 
m  and  frequent  intemperance  of  popular    governmept,- 

on 
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on  the  other,  1  hope  I  (hall  always  be  found  to  the  ex- 
tent ot*  my  limired  abiHties  and  condition,  a  determin- 
ed enemy  to  unreftfasaed  f>o\ver»  by  whatever  hand  it 
nviy  be  aflumed,  or  by  whatever  fpecious  former  name  it 
y  be  adminifter^d. .  Directed  by  the  light  of  experi- 
c::ce  rather  than  b)'  the  dednftions  of  reafoning,  I  ref- 
peifl  the  forms  of  the  conftitution  of  ray  country,  and  . 
conCderlhem  as  giving  a  tairer  c|iance  for  generalpfof- 
'perity,  than  any  other  in  Europe ;  but  if  1  venerate  ihc 
forms,  fiiall  I  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  principle* 
on  which  thefe  forms  were  eflabliflied  r  When  the  fpi- 
rit  ceafes  to  operate,  do  we  honour  the  body  more  thaa 
as  a  lifelefs  trunk  ?  Appealing  to  the  '■prir.cipium  tt Fon»*  ' 
**■  the  leglnn-ng  and  fonntain''*  oi  an  EngUfliman's  failJi 
the  glorious  revolution  ;  whpfe  obje^S  w,as  to  reftore  t» 
the  people  their  almoft  annihilated  authority  in  the  ftate  j  , 
can  I  conGder  parliaments  fo  conftituted  and  fo  in- 
fluenced as  ours  now  are,  as  a  full  and  free  rc- 
prcftrntatioa  of  the  public  mind?  Advening  to  the 
pra<ftice  of  that  memorable  sera,  do  we  aik  for 
more  ttian  an  Englifiiman's  right,  when  we  call  for  parli- 
.  ameots  of  a  fliorter  duration?  Septennial  parliament* 
being  fo  violent  a  deviation  from  the  inftituiions  of  that 
:fime,  as  was  unknown,  unthought  of,  and  confequcnt- 
ly  unprovided  againA,  by  the  moft  vigilant  palriotiljaa 
of  that  aufpicious  period. 

The  revolution  of  France,  the  furious  exceJfes  oi 
an  ungovernable  multitude  ;  the  combination  of  Kings  ; 
their  jnfulting  and  brutal  manifeftos,  and  fubfequeiit 
difcr>mfiture,  however  artificially  interwoven  with  the 
politics  of  this  country,  arefubje(5ls  foreign  to  our  quef- 
tiou  of  parliamentary  relorm.  They  give  an  awful  ief- 
ioa  indeed,  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world,  that  the 
C  c  great 
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great  principle  and  end  of  all  government  ought  to  be  I 
the  happinefs  of  the  governed  ;  that  when  this  princi- 
ple is  departed  from,  and  the  depreffion  of  the  many 
lakes  place,  for  the  agrandizement  of  the  few,  it  i»  no 
longer  a  government  of  protection,  but  of  oppreffion  ; 
it  is  an  abufe  of  power,  which  calls  for,  and  mufi:,  iooii- 
€r  or  later,   provoke  the  correfting  hand  of  the  people. 

Regardlefs  of  the  fenfelefs  clamour  of  the  day,  which 
implicates  every  man  who  holds  fentiments  fuch  ss  tbefe 
in  the  odious  and  undiftingnifliing  charge  of  fedition,  X 
aio  neither  afliamed  nor  afraid  to  fubfcribe  mine 

With  the  name  of,  &c. 

J.  ik 
!Btdlingtony  Dtc.  5,   1793. 
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SUBMISSION  will  be  as  grievous,  and  refinance 
Much  more  difficult,  when  the  Legiflature  betrays  its 
truft,  than  when  the  King  alone  abufes  his  power.  Thi« 
/ets  before  us,  in  a  very  ftrong  li^ht,  the  neceffity  of  ufing 
our  utmoft  efforts  that  the  true  defign  of  our  Conftitu* 
tion,  may  be  purfued  as  clofely  as  poffible  by  the  re- 
efiablifiiment  of  aonual,,  or  atkaft  triennial  parliaments^v 

But 
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Be.t  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  particular 
fcafonabienefs  of  the  conjuncture,  invite  me  to  offer  one 
.confideration  more  upon  tiiis  head,  which  I  think.  wiU 
cAOt  ftrike  tlie  lefs  for  being  obvbus  and  plain.  It  i» 
this.  Should  a  king  obtain,  for  many  years  at  once, 
-the  fupplies  and  powers  which  ufed  to  be  granted  annu- 
ally to  him  ;  this  would  be  deeiried,  I  prefumc,  even,  ja 
the  prefent  age  an  unjulVifiable  meafure,  and  intolerable 
grievance  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  would  alter 
ourConiiitution  in  the  fundamental  article,  that  requires 
frequent  aflemblies  of  the  whole  legiflature,  in  order  to 
affifl,  and  controul  too,  the  Executive  power,  which  is 
entrufted  with  one  part  of  it.  Now,  I  aflc,  is  not  the 
article  which  requires  frequent  elections  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  by  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  latter  againft  the  ill  confequcnce  of  the  pof- 
fible  weaknefs,  or  corruption  of  the  former,  as  funda- 
piental  an  article,  and  as  tflential  to  the  pfefervation  of 
our  liberties,  as  the  other  ?  No  man  dares  fay  that  it  is 
not :  at  leafl  no  man  who  defervcs  our  attention.  The 
people  of  Britain  have  as  good  a  right,  and  their  right  is 
as  neceflary  to  be  afferted,  to  keep  their  reprefentativea 
true  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  and  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  Conftitution,  by  the  controul  of  frequent 
eledlions,  as  they  have  to  keep  their  kings  true  to  the 
truft  repolcd  in  tbem^  and  to  the  prcfervation  of  the  Con- 
ftitution by  the  controul  of  frequent  fittings  of  parlia- 
ment. How  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  we  may  ob- 
ferve  fo  great  a  difference  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind, 
about  thefe  two  cafes  ?  Propofe  the  firft,  there  is  no  fer- 
vile  friend  of  government  who  will  not  affect  all  the  hor- 
ror at  the  pi  opofitioB,  which  every  friend  of  the  Conflitu- 
,tion  will  really  feel.  Propofe  the  keeping  up  feptennial, 
,»ay  the  making  decenQia!^  or  ten  years  parliaments,  the 
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fasne  friends  of  government  v.  ill  contend  {Irenuoufiy  for 
one,  and  by  confcquence  for  both  ;  fince  there  can  b 
no  j-eafon  atledged  for  the  fuft,  which  is  not  ftionger  for 
the  laft,  and  would  not  be  ftill  Ibonger  for  a  longer 
term.  Thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  tvio  or  three  com- 
mon place  topics  of  pretended  conveniency,  and  expe- 
diency, or  ot  fuppofed  tranquillity  at  home,  and  flrength. 
abroad,  1  need  not  niention.  They  have  been  men- 
tioned by  other;,  and  fufficiently  refuted.  But  that 
which  may  very  juftly  appear  marvellpus,  is  this,  that 
fome  men,  I  think  not  many,  who  are  true  friends  of 
the  Conftitution,  have  been  flaggeied  in  their  opinions, 
and  almoft  feduced  by  the  faife  reafonings  of  thefe  friends 
of  government ;  though  nothmg  can  be  mure  eafy  than 
to  fhew,  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  conveniency, 
expediency,  and  domeflic  tranquillity,  may  be,  and  iu 
faa  have  been  as  well,  nay  better  fecufed,  under  trien- 
nial, nay.  annual  parliaments,  than  under  pari ian>ents  oi 
a  longer  continuance  ;  and  as  for  ftrength  abroad  (that 
is,  national  credit  and  influence)  it  will  depend  on  the 
opinion  foreign  nations  have  of  our  national  difpolitions, 
and  the  unanimity  of  our  fentiments.  It  muft  be  chiefly 
determined  therefore  by  their  knowledge  of  the  real 
fenfeof  the  nation.  Now  that  can  appear  no  way  lb 
much  as  in  the  natural  flate  of  our  Conftuution,  by  frc. 
quent  eleaions ;  and  when  it  does  appear  fo,  it  muft 
have  another  kind  of  effea  than  the  bare  refolutions  of 
a  ftale  minilkrial  parliament :  eipecially  if  it  happens, . 
as  it  may  happen  in  any  future  time,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation  fliould  appear 'to  be  different  from  the  fenfc 
of  fuch  a  *  parliament,  and  that   the  refolutions  of  fuch 

a 

*  Would  not  one  be  led  to  i/tjagine  that  this  enlightened  vvriusr 
had  the  gift  of  rrefcicnce,  and    forefaw  at  the  diftai.ce  of  almoft  » 
century,  our  late  RufiTian  armament,  and  itscXfenfiTe,  difgiJcetulM 
end  contemptible  coufeaucuces.  '*'"  ^  '^"'  'J 
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.T  pirll  imeiit  fiiould  be  avo'.vedly  di£tatetl  by  mea,  oJio'js 

ml  hated,  contempiible  and  contemned   both  at  home 

and  abroad.     Bnt   in  the  fiippolition  that  iome  inconve- 

niencies  miy  arifc  by  frequent  elevtious  (•.vhich  is  only 

allowed  for  argument's  lake)  are  fuch  inconvenience?, 

and  the  trifling  confequcnces  of  them,    to  be  fct  in  the 

balance  againft  the  danger  of  weckening  any  one  barrier 

of  onr  liberty  ?  Let  me  aflt,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  iliat 

we  obferve  fo  great   a  difference  between  the  fentimcnts 

and  reafoning?   of  mankind   about  frequent  feffions   of 

"parliament,  and  frequent  parliaments  ? — The  oaly  mat>. 

ner  in  which  T  can  account  for  fuch  an  incoaliftency,   is. 

•4his ;  the  fight  of  the  mind  differs  very  much  from  tlie 

fight  of  the  body,   and  its  operations  aro  frequently  the 

reverfe  of  the  other.     Objects  at  a  diftance  appear  to  the 

-former  in  their  true  magnitude,  and  diminiik  as  they  are 

brought  nearer.     The  event,  that  crcrited  muchalionifli- 

ment,  indi(p»tion,  or   terror   in   the  proTpec:,  creates 

Ie(s  and  lefs  as  it  approaches,   and  by  the  time   it  hap- 

.pens,  men  have  familiarized  themfelves  with  it.     If  the 

-Romans  had  b-.en  toid  in  the  days  of  Augullus,   that  an 

.Emperor  would  fuccecd,  in  whofe  reign  a  horfe  fliould 

be  made  conful,  they   would  have  been  extremely  fur- 

'prized.     T   believe  they  were   not  fo  much  furpriz^d 

•^hcn  the  thing  happened ;  when  the  horfe  was  Conful, 

Tand  Caligula  Emperor. 

If  it  had  been  foretold  to  thefe  patriots  at  the  revolu- 
tion, who  remembered  long  parliaments,  who  itill  felt 
the  fmart  of  thenj,  who  ftruggled  hard  for  annual,  and 
obtained  with  much  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix 
years,  triennial  parliaments;  that  a  time  would  conr.e 
when  even  the  term  of  triennial  parliaments  would  be 
deemed   loo   fliort,  and  a  parliament   choicn  for  three 

years 
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yc^rs  would  clniie  itftlf  for  four  more,  and  entail  fepten- 
uihI  parliaments  on  the  nation  ;  that  this  would  hap- 
pen, and  the  fruits  of  their  honeft  ijibours  be  loft  in  lit* 
lie  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  that  itwould  be  brought 
about  whilft  out  government  continued  on  the  foundjh- 
♦ions  they  had  then  fo  newly  laid  :  if  all  this  had  been 
foretold  at  the  time  f  mention,  it  would  have  appeared 
iitiprobablc  and  morllrotis  to  the  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Yet  it  hath  haipeued,  antl  in  Icfs  than  twenty 
yrars  it  is  grown,  or  is  growing  familiar  to  us.  The 
uniform  zeal  and  complaifance  of  our  parliaroeiUs  for 
the  crown,  leave  little  room  to  appreliend  any  attempt 
to  govern  without  them ;  or  to  make  them  do  in  one 
k Hien  the  work  of  feven  ;  though  this  would  be  extreme- 
ly convcnienf,  no  doubt  a  great  cafe  to  futtire  minif-. 
ters,  and  a  great  faving  of  expence  and  time  to  counr- 
try  gcntlem«n.  But  fuppofe  (for  I  defire  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  I  reafon  hypoti>etically)^  q,  parliament? 
iliould  think  fit  to  give,  in  the  firft  feffion,.all  tha  mpoey^ 
afl  the  credit,  and  ail  the  powers  necefljjry  for  carrying 
on  the  government  during  feven  year*  ;  and  then  let 
thofe  perfons  who  wi!L  be  fliocked  at  this  fuppofition, 
and  yet  declare  the^mfelYes  for  feptennial  pailiamentc, 
lay  their  hands,  on  their  hearts  and  canlider  whether" 
fuch  an  alter^tioti  of  the  conftitution  might  not  grow  fo- 
miliar  tA  ti)emK and  even  gain  their  approbation?  I 
think,  iti  w.ould  do  To..  I  am  fure  it  might  as  reafonably 
as.  the  other..  They  would  find  the  eaie  in  one  cafe,  of 
little  attendance,  as  much  as  that  of  diftant  clciHions  f». 
the  other.  The  arguments  of  conveniency,  expediency,, 
public  tranquillity,  and  ftrength  to  the  governm''nt, 
would  be  jiiftas  well  applied  ;  and  if  the  minillers  flioukl 
by  miracle,  make  no  very  exorbitant  ill  ufe  of  fuch  a 
Situation,  I  doubt,  whether  he  who  fliould  plead  for  annual 

pat. 
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parliaments  then,  would  be  much  better  heard  by  the 
fame  perfons  than  lie  v\ho  pleads  for  frequent  eledions 
of  parliament  is  now. 

But  let  the  lovers  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  reafon  in  this  manner.  Let  them  remember 
that  i'anger  commences  when  the  breach  is  made,  not 
when  the  attack  is  begun  ;  that  be  who  negle<5ts  to  flop 
the  leak,  as  foon  as  it  is  difcovered,  m  hopes  to  fave  his 
Clip  by  pumping,  when  the  water  guflie*  in  by  violence, 
deferves  to  be  drowned  ;  and,  to  lay  afide  figures  of 
ipeech,  that  our  ConHitution  is  not,  like  the  fcbemes  of 
fbme  politicians,  a  jumble  of  disjointed,  incoherent 
^•himfies,  but  a  noble  and  wife  fyiiem,  the  efiential 
parts  of  which  are  fo  proportioned,  and  fo  intimately 
conaedled,  that  a  change  in  one  begets  a  change  in  the 
whole  ;  that  the  frequent  eleftions  of  parliament  are  as 
much  an  effential  part  of  this  fyftem,  as  the  fiequenf 
ilttings  of  parliament ;  that  the  work  of  the  Revolution 
is  imperfect  therefore,  and  our  future  fee urity  precarious, 
unlefi  our  ancient  Conftitution  be  reflored  in  this  efleiif 
Ckl  part." 


On  the  improjier  UJe  of  the  Word  Con/iitution. 

WITH    RCMARKS   TIPOX  THE    OPPOSITION  TO  A  REFORM, 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

GeiukaKtif 

^T  muft  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  furprize  to 

the  intelligent  to  find,  that  thofc  who  are  moft  vocife- 

:  rou8 
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rous  in  extolling  the  gloiyof  our  excellent  GonftitntioDf 
are  too  often  totally  ignorant  of  what  it  really  is.  Tbey 
aenerally  confound  the  idea  of  the  Conftitution,  with  the. 
prefent  mode  of  cair}'ii'.g  on  the  internal  governaient, 
and  bufinefs  of  the  State. '  This  has  led  inany  into  a  very 
dangerous  error,  and  confequent  confufion  in  their  mi« 
thod  of  reafoning  upon  thtfe  important  fubjefts ;  as  in 
reality  there  are  fcarce  any  two  tilings  more  at  variance 
with  each  oth.;r,  in  the  main  eflentials,  as  the  mode  ot 
conducing  the  bufinefs  of  the  State  now  flands. 

In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  recoUeft  what  our  Con- 
ftitution  was,  as  to  its  elTential  parts,  and  what  it  ftill 
ought,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be,  till  altered  by  a  Na- 
tional Convention  called  for  that  fpecial  purpofe. 

By  the  conftitution,  the  community  at  large  had 
elective  rights,  and  fent  repre  fen  tat  Ives  to  parliament 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  when  a  vaft  majority,  proba- 
bly nineteen  in  tweniy,  were  disfranchiied,  and  rcdvKcd 
to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  political  fiavery. 

Tilbthe  revolution,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  con- 
ftitutionally  chofen  annually  ;  when  elecftions  became 
triennial,  and  about  the  year  1716,  they  were  prolong- 
ed to  fepternial,  without  calling  a  convention,  or  con- 
fuhing  the  people,  who  remonftrated  againft  that  un- 
conftitutional  and  moft  dangerous  meafure,  which  ren- 
dered the  fortiefs  of  bribery  and  corruption  impregna- 
ble. This  was  done  under  the  feigned  pretext  of  avoid- 
ing riot  and  confufion  at  eledions ;  which  this  innova- 
tion neceffarily,  adually  increafed  tepfold,  by  the  pecu- 
lation which  it  unavoidably  produced  ;  and  now  all  the 
difputed  eIe61ions  can   fcarcely  be  decided  before  a  fuc- 

ceeding  eledlion  comes  on. 

Another 
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Another,  and  moft  dangerous  deviation   from   the 

conftitution,  is,  the  Nobles  having  got  a  majority  at  pre- 

fent  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  means  of  their  clcfcd 

boroughs,  of  which  they  have  get  abfolutc  poffeffion  < 

and  by   their   influence  in  fevera!  coun'ies,  and  alfo  iti 

the  moft  of  the  infignificant  and  decayed  bor^ugns,  fom^ 

of  which  are  by  lapfe  of  time,  fo  reduced,  ih^t  636  'ften- 

fibie    ele(5tf>rs  fend   fevcnry   one  members;    while   thd 

county  of  York,  which  is  faid  to  contain  twenty  tbo  lisnd 

lyeoraanry,  fends  only  two  icprefentati\ cs  ,  lad  lo  alJum- 

ing  are  the  nobles  grown,    that  fome  of   them  generally 

attend  the  public  meetings  for  nominating  gentlemen  to 

feive  a?  reprefentatives  ;  nay,  in  moft  contefted  eleftions, 

they  canvafs   by  their  proreflTed   agents,  and  fiequt.ntly 

have  the  confummate   aflurance  to   apply   to  eleftors, 

and  even  attempt   to  awe  thsm  by  their  p  refence  at  the 

poll. 

This  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  Britifli  conftltution, 

and  equally  deftru6five  of  it.     And  what    is  Sill  more 

larming,  this  influence    of  the  higher  Houfe  over  the 

er,  is   rapidly  encreafing  ;    for  we  cannot  avoid  fee- 

»g  how  readily  a  title  is  conferred  upon  a  family  which. 

IS  the  full  poffeffion  of  the  reprefentation  of  a  tew  do* 

fed  boroughs,   or  the  command  of  a  few  others.     Thus 

a  Mifs   Pulteney  was   very  lately   complimented  witb  a 

'e,   her  father  being  in    poffeffion   •>{  two  clofed   bo- 

:^hs,  and  feveral  other  inftxnces  of  this  fort  miglit  be 

'itioned. 


If  the  boafted  glory  and  very  effence  of  the  Britifli 
:on!litution  confiiUd,  firfl,  in  a  fair  and  unb'iffed  repre- 
entation  of  the  people ;  and,  fecondly  upon,  the  due 
poife  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com-mocs,  a£tjng  indepen- 
[dcntly  of  each  other  ;  and  efpecially  upon  the  Hoife  of 
C  c  Repreienlativc* 


i 
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Heprefentatives  being  independent  ot  that  of  the  Lords, 
as  De  Lolme,  Blackftone,  and  others  have  reprefented : 
I  fay  if  upon  thefe  req'Mfit-es  the  very  eflence  of  tiie  con- 
j(i:ilution  depends 5  where  is  now  either  the  glory  or  ef- 
fence,  oi  it  be  found  ;  that  tvvo  thirds  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  reprefent  nobody,  but  about  a  hundred  Lordsi' 
and  fifty  overgrovj^n  Commoners,  who  are  generally  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown,  by  pecuniary  connexions  in  one 
ihape  or  other.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  \\\t  Jhado'w  oi  Reprefen- 
tation  may  remain,  but  that  can  anfwer  no  other  pur- 
purpofe  but  to  remind  the  people  of  the  fuhfatice  which 
they  find  they  have  loft;  and  that  the  Conftitucion,  as  to 
its  proper  and  boafted  cHicacy,  hath  nearly  vaniflied. 

I  trull  enough  has  now  been  faid  tofbew  the  neceffity 
of  making  this  important  dillinction  between  theconfti- 
tution,  and  the  mode  of  conduaing  the  bufiuefs  of  the 
flate,  whenever  we  fpeak  of  thefe  m:ittei  s ;  for  without 
at-tending  to  this  abfolutely  necclTary  diflindion,  T?re  eve- 
ry day  fee  how  people  bewilder  themleives,  and  groflly 
"Riiflead  all  who  place  any  confidence  in  fuch  incoherent 
rcafoniug,  in  fuch  abfurd  harrangucs,  which  perhaps, 
are  fometimes  delivered  for  this  very  purpofe.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  iome  aiithorc  of  celebrity,  fuch  as  Hen- 
jy  Fielding,  have  run  into  this  error,  and  alTerted  that 
the  conftitution  of  this  ifland  wa«  as  various  as  its  wea- 
ther ;  but  this  is  a  Aiange  idea  of  a  conitifution,  the 
proper  elfence  of  which  is,  that  it  has  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent bafis  ;  which  muft  here  be  allowed  to  conlift  in  the 
,  three  eftates  being  independent  of  each  other,  and  a6t- 
iag  independently  in  the  fpheres  allotted  to  each;  and 
patticularly  that  the  Houfe  of  Common«  flwuld  be  de- 
pendent on  the  people  at  large,  and  refponliblc  to  tliem 
Jn'  frequent  cleitions. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  ever  fince  the  great  Alfred's  time,  the  reprc- 
ientitives  of  the  people  were  conftitntionalljr  underftood 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  people  at  large,  to  convey  their 
iietitiments  to  the  throne  up»on  national  concerns;  and 
c»ir*KJngs  have  frequently  expreff^d  the  fanie  idea  in 
their  f  peeches  in  parliament.  It  niufl;  be  allowed  thac 
this  conflitution  has  been  frequently  infringed  on  fince 
theconqueftj  and  particularly  dujing  the  reigns  ofaH 
the  Stuarts,  for  which  two  of  them  forfeited  the  crown; 
and  this  (liewed  what  idea  the  people  /i»Mhadof  the  con« 
ftituti»n,  and  how  tenacioufly  they  adhered  to  it :  bat 
ftill,  It  is  evident  that  the  foundation  and  main  pillars  of 
the  conflitution  were  univerfaliy  underftood  to  remain 
unftiaken^  and,  after  various  efforts,  the  fabric  was  at 
length  repaired,  at  leafl  in  part,  upon  the  original  plan, 
about  the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  fince  which,  moil  of 
the  above  deviations  have  again  taken  place  and  are  con  r 
tinually  extending  themfelves. 

In  proof  of  this,  take  aflcetchof  a  fpeech  delivered 
at  that  mofl  refpectable  meeting  of  the  YorkQiire  Aflocia* 
tion  in  1782,  by  a  worthy  reprefentative  of  that  county. 
He  faid,  "  The  democratic  part  had  loft  mu.;h  weight, 
J**  and  the  power  of  the  people  had  greatly,  failed  in  the 
"  inequality  of  their  reprefentation.  Indeed,  the  peo- 
*♦  pie  could  not,  with  truth,  be  laid  to  he  repref'cnted,  if 
**  the  word  repre/ejztation  had  juny  meaning  in  the  Eogr 
**  lifh  language.  We  had  long  feen  the  little  venal  de- 
♦*  cayed  boroughs  reprefented  by  perfons  of  different  de- 
*•  fcriptions,  to  whofe  very  names  their  conftituentsvvere 
*♦  perhaps  ftrangcrs..  Some  wretched  contrador  who 
**  went  to  parUaaacot  as  he  went  to  the  alley  in  the  way 
*'  of  fpeculaiion! — ^Some  Indian  Governor,  rich  in  tha 
*'  fpoilo  ol  plundered  praviocesj  who  purchafed  thereby. 

'*-  impunitj^ 
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I' impunity  to  lus  crimes,  by  a  vote  of  ready  acq. ief. 
cence  to  every  rr^inifter  and  every  meafure-mutually 
'  fupport.ng,  andfupportedbyminiilerial  delinquency  " 
At  the  fame  oioll  refpeflable  meeting,  which  was  never 
branded  with  the  undefinable  epithet  SEDITIOUS  •  the 
prefent  noble  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  declared  «  That  the  inequality  of 
«  our  reprefentation  was  a  mortal  grievance.* 

If  it   be  afked,   what  better  it  would  have  been  fof 
the  nation  if  the  people  were  fairly  reprefented  ?    the  an- 
fwer  is  ready.     Had  the  conftitutlou  been  reflored  in 
this  point  only  a  few  years  ago,   the  nation  would  have 
gained  half  a  million  fterling  annually,  and  faved  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  lives,  and  an  hundred  and  feventy  five 
millions  of  money ;    and  we   may  add,  America  would 
fiill  have  been  ours,  and  Britain  have  been  the  arbiter  of 
Europe:   to  fay  nothing  of  the  unneceffary  expenfive 
armaments  repeated  every   two  or  three  years,  or  of  a 
large  unneceffary  {landing  army,   univerfaDy  known  to 
■be  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  expencc  of  which  is  only  trifling  when  compared  t6 
the  national  lofs  of  the  labour  of  the  men  and  horfes  ^o 
employed.     And  further,  upon  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
the  people  at  large,  before  they  granted  money  folaviflily 
•would  take  fome  care  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  expendi- 
ture,  which  is  now  never  enquired  into. 

It  has  been  of  late  faid  by  Royalifts,  that  the  Ameri- 
can war  was  a  meafure  of  the  people ;  but  this  is  abfo- 
lutely  ^alfe,  unlefs  we  take  the  addrtfles  of  corporate 
bodies  and  the  clergy,  who  were  generally  put  upon  this 
meafure  by  the  iervants  of  the  crown,  with  whom  they 
are  aioflly  in  p.irtnerfliip,  topafs  their  raeafures  with  the 

people 
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people.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  independent  part 
of  the  people  prefented  petitions  againit  that  meafure,- 
till  it  was  evident  that  petitions  had  no  avail,  it  muft 
be  allowed  thatthe  bait  moft  artfully  thrown  out  by  the 
lervants  of  the.  crown  took  too  fucceisfully  with  fome  un- 
principled avaricious  and  weak  people,  that  our  taxes 
would  be  alleviated — this  we  feel  has  been  done  with  a. 
■vengeance.  Tlyife  who  pledged  lives  and  fortunes  in- 
that  iniquitous  caufe,  arc  as  tardy  in  paying  as  the  op, 
ppfcrs. 

Will  it  not  be  the  moft  confummate  madnefs  to  run 
the  rifque  of  another  ruinous  difaftcr,  by  procraftinating 
fo  neceflary  a  reforni  in  the  reprefentation  upon  which 
oor  all  depends  ? 

It  hath  been  further  urged,  that  as  the  prefent 
Houfe  of  Commons  muft  tax  themfelves  in  proportroo 
as.  they  tax  the  people,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  par- 
liament will  raife  unncccffary  taxes;  but  upon  a  clofe  ex- 
amination, this  will  befonnd  a  very  lame  argument  in- 
deed ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  upon  an  average  of  every 
pound  granted  in  taxes,  not  hTs  than  half-a-crown  find* 
it3  way  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  grantors !  and  their  coa- 
nedlions,  in  the  ftiape  of  extravagant  falaries,  frequently 
for  finecures,  extravagant  and  unmerited  peniions,  fe» 
cret  fervice,-  jobs, .  contra<5>3,  &c.  &c.  which  are  coa- 
ftantly  conferred  on  the  members  of  one  of  the  Houfeg, 
or  their  dependents  j  or  on  fuch  as  are  known  to  have 
influence  there.  The  names  of  thefe  immaculate  mem- 
bers are  carefully  entered  in  the  mini fters  pocket  lift  ; 
and  always  ready  at  a  call.  We  cannot  wonder  at  mca 
being  very  ready  to  grant,  when  they  conlider  that  the^ 
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more  they  grant',  the  more  they  ftiall  gain  for  thcnifelvw 
«jr  their  dependants.* 

I  tnift  then  it  will  not  be  deemed  feditiouj  to  fay, 
what  is  fo  flagrantly  evident  to  every  one  that  has  taken 
any  pains  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  thefe  important  mat- 
ters, to  wit,  that  a  fair  and  tolerably  equal  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people,  independent  of  >he  Lords,  who 
now  fend  about  one  half  of  the  members ;  with  fre- 
quent eledlions,  as  in  America,  and  the  exclulTon  of 
placemen,  contraftors,  and  penfioners,  would  inevitably 
produce  a  proper  and,  indeed,  now  neceflary  regulation, 

in 

*  The  annual  taxes  amount  to  about  17,000,000 

The  annual  expence  of  the  navy  i,coo,ooo 

Do.  of  an  unneceilary  army  (nnnecef- 
- '  lary  becanfe  the  militia  is  fuffici- | 
,    cnt ;  thii  is  properly  a  job  which  V    *>*'0°>''oo 
procures   great  influence  in  the  J 
Houfe,  by  commiflions,  &c. 
Civil  Lift  -  -  1,000,000 

Incidental  expences  fay  1,000,000 


E^tpence  of  government  ■•  6,000,000 

Intereft  of  the  national  debt  8,000,000 


J4>ooo,ooO- 

Where  then  does  this  fum  centre?  3,000,000 

Thofe  who  arc  notin  the  fecret,  but  ready  tofwallovv  every  bait,, 
fuppofe  one  million  of  this  goes  in  reducing  the  national  debt  ;  but 
it  appears  by  the  eflimates  lately  pnbliQied  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  not 
yet  contradided,  that  1  tt'.e  of  l  ha' has  been  eflfedled,  and  that  M-e 
are  only  in  that  refpe<5l  in  the  predicament  of  a  man  "  taking  money 
*<  out  of  one  pocket  to  pat  it  into  anothtr."  How  tlien  can  the 
ejcpenditurd  of  thftfe  three  millions  be  otherwife  accounted  for  \ 
The  a;  er-'otffs  of  Lord  Chatham,  will  help  to  folve  this  difficulty; 
sadLwemay  expect  tioavy  inci  safes  of  ihe  national  debt,  when  tha 
fcaft  India  .Budget  isoponed,  to  f?y  nothing  of  tke  prefent  armaipeiit. 
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JQ  all  their  matters,  and  confequently  reduce  the  taxrt 
probably  one  fixth  part ;  a  matter  of  the  moft  ferious 
confequeocc  to  a  roanufa(5lunng  nation. 

What  thea  rauft  we  think  of  the  men  who  arbitrarily 
oppofe  this  abfolutely  neceflary  reform,  fligmatifing 
ihoi'e  generous  advocates  for  it,  who  were  about  the  year 
1780,  compofed  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  intelligent 
men  in  the  nation,  as  they  do  now,  with  the  opprobri- 
ous names  of  Republicans  and  Levellers,  which  Bir- 
mingham, Manchefter,  and  feveral  other  places  evidently 
prove,  belongs  exclufively  to  thefe  ignorant  and  intercfted 
oppofers,  who  have  enlifted  under  the  bariners  of  Church 
-  id  King,^*  the  never  failing  war  whoop  and  fignal  for 
onfufion  and  riot.  It  furcly  would  become  thefe  oppo- 
icrs  of  reform,  and  exclaimers  againft  feditious  rioti^ 
firft  to  take  the  beam  out  of  their  oyjn  eye  before  they  find 
fault  with  the  mote  in  that  of  the  objeds  of  their  cen- 
fure. 

NESTOR. 


=:» 


BOROUGH  REFRESENTJTION, 


CITY  OFCARUSLE,  CUMBERLAND. 

Right  of  Ele^ion,—' L.  HERE  wai  no  determination 
in  Parliament  upon  the  right  of  deftion  in  Carlifl«,  pre- 
vious 
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vious  to  the  late  important  decilion  of  the  Cormnnittce, , 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Grenville  a£t,  on  the  third 
day  of  March  laft  ( (791.)     In  the  only  material  contel^ 
mentioned  in  the  Journals,  in  1712,  it  was  agreed  to  be 
in  the  Mayor,    Aldermen,  Bailifts,    and  Freemen,  -  refi- 
dent  or  non-relident. 

The  "Numlcr  of  EleSon — «re  fix  hundred  and  fifty, . 
*rhe  coi'porafion  and  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  thq. 
Freemen  dependent  on  them,   are  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Earl  of  Lonfdale  :   but  the  majority  forming  a  body  o£ 
near  five  hundred,    arc  in  the  intereft  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,   and  the  Independence   of  the  city.     The  in-- 
fluence acquired  by  his  Grace  in  this  inilance  is  not  that, 
of  a  feudal  Lord,  or  an  arbitrary  Landholder,   who  dep- 
rives his  confequence  froin  a  Court  Baron,    or  his  pofJ- 
feffions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlifle  ;    but  from  a 
firm  and  manly  oppplition  to  a  mofi  unconftitutional  and 
dcfperate  attempt  to  overturn  the  rights  of  eledion  W4tk« 
in  this  city,    and  to  overwhelm  the  ele»ftors  with  an  ar- 
my of  what  are  called  honorary  freemen,   or  faggots,  in 
order  to  oxit-number  the  legal  eledtors  on  a  poll.     No  , 
lefs  than  fourteen   hundred  of  this  defcription,  moflly 
ftle61ed  from  the  collieries  and  eflates  of  Lord  Lonidab, 
were  admitted  by  the  Mayor  to  their  freedom,   without- 
any  one  of  them  having  either  the  claim  of  birth  or  far-  • 
vitude  to  fandion  their  right,  or  having  obtained  adniif- 
fion  to  the  brotherhood  of  either  rf  the  Guilds,   as  the 
charter  and  prefcription  of  the  city  direils. 

Thefe  furreptitious  freemen  were  three  feveral  times 
petitioned  againfl  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  firji^  by 
J.  Chriflian  Curwen,  Efq.  who  became  a  candidate  for 
the  reprefcntation  of  the  city,  upon  the  vacancy  occafi- 
onotl  by  the  death  of  the  Houblc,  Edward  Norton,  ft- 

(ondt^t 
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c*nJ'yy  by  Rowland  Stephenfon,  Efq.  who  became  a 
candidate  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  lucCeeding  to  the 
Peerage  in  1786  ;  and,  thirdly^  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and 
Mr.  Braddyll,  at  the  lall  general  elei^ion  :  and  in  alt 
thefe  inflances  they  were  declared  by  the  feveral  Com- 
mittees illegal.  The  laft  Committee,  who  were  bal- 
lottcd  under  the  powers  of  the  amended  Grenviile  acl, 
ported  fpecially  to  the  Houfe,  "  That  the  right  of 
^'  cleftion  to  the  city  of  Carlifle,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
*'  berland,  is  in  the  freemen  of  the  faid  city,  duly  ad- 
••  mitted  and  fworn  freemen  of  the  faid  city,  having  been 
*'  pre\-iouny  admitted  brethren  of  one  of  the  eight 
"  Guilds  or  occupations  of  the  laid  city,  and  deriving 
'*  their  title  to  fuch  freedom  by  being  fons  of  freemen, 
"  "or  by  fervice  of  feven  years  apprenticefhip,  within 
"  Lhe  faid  city,   and  in  no  others.''* 

Manh  3,   179  r. 

Returning  Ojlcer-^ttii   Mayor.     Patron — Duke   of 
Norfolk. 

COCKERMOUTH. 

Political  CharaHer. — Tlie  eleflive  influence  of  tlus 
Town  is  polTeflcd  by   the  Earl  of  Lonfdale  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Town,  and,   of  courfe,  not  to  be  offend- 
;  ed   in  his  dictation.     This  nobleman   having  purchafed 
a  tr.ijority  of  ihe  houfes  in  this  borough  at  a  moft  enor- 
i  mous  price,  is  careful  that  they  are  tenanted  by  fuch  only 
>as  will  obey  his  recoTimendation  as  implicitly  as  the  four- 
;  teea  huiid re i  Colliers  he  cauf^d    to  be  oaade  in  one  day 
ijfreemea  of  Carlifle. 

i] 

|:        Corporation.— rNorje.     The    Town  is,    however  go- 
Ij  vcrned  by  a  B;nliffchofcn  b/  a  jury  of  fixteea  Bufgcfibs 

'S      •  a 
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at  the  court  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  the  Enrl 
of  Egremont,  The  town  'A3s  anciently  a  hamlet  to 
Brigham,  a  parifli  about  a  mile  diflant  :  but  it  has  bcea 
a  dilVin£t  parifli  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 

Ki^ht  of  FJeSliou^ — The  members  of  Parliament  arc 
chofen  by  the  Inhabitants  at  large. 

Number  of  Foteri^   165.     Returning  CJlicr—\h&Ud\' 
liff,    i^j/r*«— Earl  of  Lonfdale 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.. 

Freemafon'i  Tavern,  Dec.    15,  1794;. 

.'     ti  25  1 

JL  HE  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  f  eople,  affoci* 
ated  fot  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform, 
after  a  careful  revilion  of  all  their  declarations,  refolu- 
tions,  and  proceedings  fince  their  inllitutioR,  as  well  ai 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  fnice  their  lafi:  meet«^ 
ing;  and  after  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  prefeiit 
flate  of  public  affairs — the  apparent  difpolitians  of  ihc 
people  at  this  time — the  acknowledged  convi£fion  of  al» 
tnoft  all  noen,  of  all  parcies,  of  the  necelfity  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  with  no  other  difTcreuce  of  opinion 
but  concerning  the  extent  of  the  meafure,  or  the  time 
for  propoGng  it;  and  finally,  the  fituation  in  which  this 
fociery  is  placed  by  th^ir  own  engagements,  and  by  th© 

expedations, 
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expectations  formed  of  tlieir  future  cooduft,   have  this 
J  IS  eE*;  ny/uJ    siH 

Unanimoiif.y  rcColveJ,  That  they  hold  rhemfelves 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty,  to  perfevere 
in  their  endeavours  to  accomplifli,  through  the  known 
channel  of  the  conili  utiori,  the  objed  ot  tbeir  aflbcia- 
tiun  ;  namely,  an  efTcdual  reform  in  tue  conftruclioa  of 
the  Houie  ot  Commons,  until  the  objed  is  obtained,  or 
fiiail  be  found  to  be  evidently  unattainable  by  tneir  ef- 
forts, or  by  any  or  thofe  means  in  w  hich  they  can  par- 
ticipate. 

That,   confidering  the  pains  inceflantly  taken  to  tra- 
duce the  character   and  principles  of  this  fociety,   hrll, 
by  endeavouring  to  confound  the  idea  of  a  reform  in  par- 
Lament,  with  that  of  difaffedtion  to  the  eftabliflicd  con- 
ftitution  of  this  kingdom,  as  if  a  real  reprefentation  of 
the  commons  were  incompatible  with  the  fecurity  of   a 
limited  nujnarchy,  as  if  the  crown  were  not  fafe  with  an 
bonell  unbiafl'ed  Houfe  ot  Commons,  or  as  if  the  idea  of 
fuch  reform  had  heen  at  all  times  reprobated,  as  it  now 
is,  by  thofe  who  occupy  the  hi^heft  ilations  of  profit  and 
confidence  under  the  crown;   and  then  by  uniting  us  in 
^  fame  defcription  and   obloquy   with  perfoos  whom 
Uiey  call   Republicans  , and  Levellers,   and  wuh  whom, 
if  fuch  dodrines  and  perfons  exift,  we  have  no  conne<> 
ition;  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  once  more, 
that  we   difclaim  the  views  and  principles  fo   bafely  and 
felfcly  attributed  10  us  :  and  that  detelling,  as  we  do,' 
the  corruptions  and  abufes  notorioufly  prevailing  and  en- 
creafing  in  every  branch  and  department  of  Government, 
our  fjle  v.ifli  and  object  is   to  provide  a  conftitutional 
inftrument  and  power,  by  which  they   may  be  removed 
or  corrected  in  a  regular  parliaraeatarv  way. 

That, 
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That,  calling,   as  we  have  done,   for  the  fupport  of 
the  country  in  their  own  caufe,   and  for  the  purpofes 
which  we  have  repeatedly  declared,  and  foIiciiing;he  af- 
fiilance  of  every  man,  who  approves  of  our  dedgn,  and 
may  be  defirous  to  promote  it  j  we  at  the  fame  time  moft 
earneilly    exhort  and   conjure  the  true  friends  of  the. 
caufe  of  Reform,   to  difcourage,   and  refift   to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  ability,  every  attempt  to  fupport  it  by  any 
other  means  than  thofe  which  the  laws  permit,   and  the 
Conftitution  warrants.     Miftaken  zeal  is  always  at  ihc 
mercy,     and  too  often    under  the  guidance   of  trea- 
chery.    They  who  affeft  moft  to  abhor  fedition,   arc 
fometimes  found  at  the   bottom  of  it  themfelves ;    and 
infcanccs  are  not  wanting  to  prove,   that,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  flrengthening  the  hands  of  Govern- 
tnent,   a  defign  may  be  formed  of  deftroying  the  liberty 
of  the   prefs,  or  coiling  in  the  military  power,   and  fi- 
nally annhilating  the  civil  government  of  the  country. 

That  whereas  we  have  received  afTurances  from  nu« 
inerous  and  refpeftnble  afTociations  in  different  parts  of 
thi^  united  kingdom,  of  their  eatire  concurrencc'in  our 
declared  views  and  principles,  of  their  confidence  in  our 
integrity  p.nd  prudence,  and  of  their  determination  to 
fupport  us,  wc  earneftly  hope,  that  thofe  aflbciations,  as 
well  as  all  others,  who  are  friends  of  the  fame  caufe, 
Will  confine  themfelves  to  the  fame  diftinft  ()bje6t  that 
we  do,  and  co-operate  with  us  in  the  principles  flated 
in  rhis  and  our  former  Declarations.  In  return,  we  pro- 
mife  them,  that  we  will  exert,  and  devote  our  faculties, 
and  our  labours  faithfully,  honourably,  and  fleadily,  to 
the  great  caufe  of  Reform,  in  \\hich  wc  are  engaged 
and  united  with  them. 

In  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  the  Society,    *    '  ' 
(Signed)     SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  Ji^n.  / 
Chairman. 


(     3«5      ) 
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Tuefday  February  5,  1793. 


CN    TBE 
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Cmiinuidfram  Page  296. 

X  HE  Parliament,  after  fereral  prorogations,  met 
February  9,  i6og.*  The  extreme  neceffities  of  James, 
No.  XXIII.  Foi,  II.  1b,  c  which 

*  It  appears  by  ftleuer  fromMr.  Chamberlain,  dated  from  Lon* 
<!on,  Feb.  13,  1609,  to  Sir  Ralph  Wmwocki,  ArabaffaJor  at  ih« 
Hague,  tliat  fever.il  member<-  who  bad  aded  with  fpirit  in  opprifi* 
tion  to  couii  mea'ures,  had  felt  ihe  uilpleafu*  e  of  the  rni  .iftry.  Tht 
par.igraph  is  as  follows :  "  The  par'ament  is  likely  to  hold  on,  for 
Yelvertoa  has  mode  his  peace ;  aad  divers  gentlemen  :hat  wcr''  put 
ou:  of  the commifficn  of  peace,  for  being  over  ruiy  the  \~x^  fe'^ioa 
are  reftored  ,  and  Sir  Hen.  y  "^'ith^^rington  releafed  him  from  hit  r^ 
flra  r.t.    fnnwoca's  Mtmoriah.  Vol.  3.p,  117^ 
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which  had  been  very  infufficiently  fupplied  by  an  aid  ex- 
uded for  the  knighthood  of  his  fon,  with  a  loan  ot 
::oo,oool.  extorted  by  flattery  from  the  city  of  London 
ur^ed  him  to  this  diilalleful  xxmedy.* 

A  fiee  enquiry  into  impofitions,  and  concerning  un- 
dertakers for  executing  oppreffivc  licences  upon  the  fub- 
je(5i,  drew  from  James  a  mtflage  difapproving  of  thtir 
proceedings.  This  was  delivered  by  the  fpeaker,  v\Lo 
received  a  fliort  reprimand  for  bringing  any  melTage 
from  the  King,  without  having  been  previoufly  fent  to 
him  by  themfelves.  It  was  found  to  beagainftdue  order, 
and  voted  no  precedent  for  the  future. 

Thefe  incidents,  and  a  fpeedh  wliich  the  ki  made 
at  Whitehall,  in  wliich  he  talked  in  the  higheft  ftrains  of 
his-pierogatjve,  produced  an  addrels  from  the  Commons 
to  the  King,  which  began  with  this  alTeition  of  their 
,piivi!eges.  ■*' Firil  we  hold  it  an  ancient,  general,  and 
*'  undoubted  right  of  parliament  to  debate  freely  of  all 
"matters  which  do  propeily  concern  the  fubjeft,  and 
■*♦  his  right  of  ftate ;  which  freedom  of  debate  being 
*'  once  fore-clcffed^  the  efience  of  the  liberty  of  pailia- 
»♦  ment  is  withal  diffolved."  The  whole  of  this  ad- 
drefs  breathes  the  fame  fpirit  of  freedom  ;  and  iho* 
James  highly  refented  it,  his  prefent  exigencies  obliged 
him  not  only  to  fmorher  that  refentment,  but  to  receive 
the  members  who  brought  it  with  fume  degree  of  com- 
placency, f 

An 

»  He  made  frequent  vifits  to  the  Lord-Mayor,  accepted  of  the 
free  (  m  '  f  the  Clotl.-wuikei's  conipsny  for  hinifelf,  and  the  Mei- 
chajit  Taylor's  for  his  fon. 

f  We  may  jvidgeby  a  private  letter,  dated  May  24,  16 10,  what 
was  the  opmioH  of  the  people  concCMiins  this  tranfadion. 

"  Touching 
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An  hiindred  th.wfand  pounds  a  year  was  agreed  to 
be  given,  m  lieu  of  wardfliips,  tenures,  and  purveyor- 
fli'ps,  and  the  propofal,  by  the  confent  of  the  Lord?, 
was  delivered  to  the  King.  The  bufhieft  appeared  to  ba 
going  forward,  uhen  the  fiidden  death  of  Henry  of 
Fran':e,  who  v/as  murdered  in  his  coach  by  the  hirdy 
adaifin  Ravillae,  threw  a  damp  upon  the  whole  affair, 
the  king  making  ufe  of  that  event  to  rife  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contraol. 

Farther  proceetiings  ^vere  aho  (lopped  for  feme  xSm^ 

•  the  pageantry  attending  the  creation  of  thePrince  of 

V/alcs  ;  but  to  keep  harmony  between  the  parties,    the 

.Comtions  granted,  on  the  giving  up  two  or  three  im- 
pofitions,  one  entire  fubfidy,  one  fixteenth,  one  tenth  ; 
and  the  clergy  added  their  fix  fliillings  in  the  pound. 
This  liberality  was  fo  far  from  forwarding  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  their  defires,  that  though  they  agreed  to 
almoll  double  the  film   that  was  at  firft  prop  fed  on   the 

•  terms  of  making  fom=3  additions  to  their  firft  demand;  ; 
'  t  while  they  were  in  the  midft  of  the  proceedings,  a 
^  orogation  declared  the  effect  of  the  precipitate  grant. 

Tne 

"  Toachmg  parliament  rrntter'^,  I  know  mt  what  fo  wrire,  fee- 
's fhsv  have  fat  fou  it-iw  we.-ks  to  fo  little  nurpof^.     O;  bte 
here  have  been  fome  tempeft-:  r.ti'ed  about  thKr    medilling  with 
'   nipi.firions,  which  by  a  mtflii^e  fronr.  tne  king,  thsy  were  fo:b'd« 
'pi  to  deal  in.     Oi  the   21ft  of  this  prsfenr  rhey  nrade  another 
[i?ech  to  both  ho.ifes,  hut  fo  litt'e  to  thar  ;a.'sfa(5ti(m,    that  I 
hoar  it  bred  geierallr  tniich  di''con'en-,to  fee  our  raonnrchnl  pow- 
iCr,    and  rega!  prerogative  ftrained  fo  high,  an*    nxade  \o   tran- 
fcenilen' ev-ji-y  wiy,  thnt  if  the  pra(5\ice  (hoo!?  fellow  the  pofiri- 
lons,  we  are  not  hke  to  le  a  ve  our  fncceffors  tl.  it  freedom  «re  re 
Iceived  from  our  forcfath.c  •:,  nor  make  an  accoiin.  of  any  thnig  \v^ 
Ihave,  longer  than  they  lift  who  govern."     WmtuzD^^i  Meminits^ 
>1.  3.  p.  175. 
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The  parliament  was  fuffered  to  meet  again  on  the 
J 6th  of  Oftober,  three  months  after  the  prorogation- 
Jheir  hft  bounty  having  been  already  diflipatcd.     Both 
houfes   feemed  more   determined  than  ever  to  retrain 
■  the   prerogative.     The  Lords   flimulated  by  the  lecent 
example  of  prodigality,  were  heartily  joined  with  the 
commons  in  this  laudable  intention.     The  parliament 
continued  fo  determined,  that  the  king»  who  now  en- 
tertained projeas  of  fupplying  the  Exchequer  without 
their  alTiilance  after  another  prorogation,  fuddenly  dif- 
folved  them.*     But  before  he  had  taken  this  dcfperate 
Itep,  he  fent  for  thirt}  members,  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons,  and  afltcd  them,   "  Whether  they  thought  that  he 
t>  was  in  want?"     Sir  Heniy  Neville  from  whom  the 
r.nf\ver  was  expefted,   firmly  returned,   "  He  believed 
"  that  he  was."     "  Then,   faid  the  King,  tell  me  whe- 
^«  ther  it  belongeth  to  you  that  are  my  l\ibjeas  to  re- 
'-'  lieve  me  or  not  ? "  To  this  Sir  Henry  made  this  honed 
anfwer  «'  where  your  expences  grow  by  the  ^ommoft 
"  wealth  we  are,   otherwife  cot."     He  then   put  the 
king   in  mind  of  the  large  fi>pplie8  he  hid  received, 
without  relief  of  grievances :    and  on  being  preffed  to 
tell  what  they  were,  he  began  to  enumerate   them  fo 
frankly,   that  one  of  the  members  took  up  the  fpcech, 
fearing  that  Sir  Henry^s  integrity  would  endanger  his 
perfon. 

The 

*  It  appears  bv  an  anfwer  of  the  kin&'s  to  fome  complaints  which 
b;rJ  been  prefeiueJ  to  him,  that  the  Commons  bad  numbered  Pro- 
CLAM^noNs  ia  their  lift  of  gric^aaces.  He  p-omifes,  m  this  art- 
fwer,  a  reformation  in  the  poiat  uf  proclamations.  Pubhc  resuLi- 
t  ioos  fuch  as  the  peace  of  the  borders,  tl^  fafetv  of  the  (ea,  aad 
»th' TS  this  nature,  had  been  feitled  by  proclamations,  and  James 
>ad  affe6\ed  to  give  them  the  force  of  acts  parliameut.     Vafln^**'** 
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The  faddea  diflbliition  of  the  parliament   was  not 
the  only  fymptom,  at  this  period,  that  James  had  Ihewn 
of  an  intention  to  attempt  abfulute  power.     Cowel,   t 
Civilian,    and  Blackwood  a  Clergyman,  had  written  two 
books  fubverfive  of  the  Engl ifh  Conflitution.     O  ie  at- 
teoipred  to  prove,   that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  call 
parliaments,  or  to  obtain  their  confent  to  raife  fubfidics  ; 
the  other  that  the  Englifli  were  all  flaves  from  the  Nor- 
man  conqueft,    Thefe  books   James  had  not  only  li- 
cenfed,  but  had  had  the  indifcreiion  to  praife  the  former 
pubhcly,    with  many  encomiums  on  the  civ  il  law,   in 
preference  to  the  common  law.     Both  Cowel  and  Black- 
wood efcaped  the  rcfentmcnt  of  parliament;    not  that 
;,.  the  offence  pafled  unnoticed^  but  it  was  dropped  in  the 
•  throng  of  their  bufmefs,^  on  the  king's  publifhing  a  pro- 
.  clamation  to  recal  the  licence  of  the  books.    In  a  fpeech 
.    to  a  committee  of  the  houfe  concerning  thefe  books,  hs 
■'  compared  the  fuvereignty    of  princes  to  the  power  of 
«  the  Deity  ;  but  concluded  with  this  falvo,   that  however 
the  fovereignty  of  kings  was  abfolute  m  general,   yet 
in  particular  the  Kings  of  England  were  reftraiued  by 
'■''  their  oath  an d  the  privileges  of  the  people.:* 

Ee  J  Thiee 

*  This  extraordinary  fpeech  :s  only  preferved  in  Wilfon :  "  Th» 
"  king's  heart  hs  tells  them  is  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Lord,  who  can 
**  croie  andUeftroy,  m  ike  and  unmake ;  fo  kings  can  give  life  and 
»*  death,  judge  all  and  be  judged  by  none. '  (His  foa  Charles  was  a 
fl.  iking  iiirtaace  to  che  contrary)  "They  can  exalt  iow  things  and 
'•abate  high  thing-,  making  the  fubjcits  like  men  ar  ch^is,  a  pawn 
"  ti)  Uke  a  bifhi.p  or  a  knight.  But  that  all  ki  .gs,  who  are  not  ty- 
'•'  rants,  01  perjured,  will  bind  them:el;c5  within  the  lim  u  of  tlieir 
"laws;  and  that  thofewho  peifuade  them  to  the  contrarvare  viper? 
♦*  and  pelts,  both  agamfl  them  and  the  commonwealth.  Yet,  as  it 
"  is  blaf;him>  to  diipute  what  God  may  co,  fo  it  is  fedition  in  lub- 
"  jeas  to  difpute  whit  kings  may  do  iu  the  height  ol  their  poin*;." 
If  ;7^';i,  p.  46. 
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Three  feparate  Courts,  the  King's,  the  Qupen% 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  difplayed  the  prodigality 
and  the  pomp  of  Royalty  ;  ex  pence,  fliew,  and  revelry, 
V'cre  the  charafteriflics  of  each.  Whilft  this  triple  Icenc 
of  lavifli  riot  glared  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  the  cour- 
tiers had  the  aflurancc  to  condemn  with  inlolence  the 
juft  frugality  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  and  with  pre- 
mature triumph  exulted  in  the  diflblution  of  that  aflcm- 
bly.  They  boafted  that  the  king  would  find  means  by 
his  power  to  fupply  his  neceffities,  and  thus  emanci- 
pate his  prerogative  from  thofe  derogatory  rcflraints. 

While  James  dreamed  of  enjoying  an  abfolute  power 
in  England,  he  actually  exercifed  it  in  fome  meafure  at 
this  time  in  Scotland.  In  confeqiTence  o^  a  former  pro- 
hibition, he  declared  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy  unlaw- 
ful, profecuted  fome  of  the  moft  forward  members  for 
trcafon,   and  obtained  their  condemnation.* 

The  whole  buiinefs  of  the  noiniftry  at  this  time  was 
to  bring  in  requifite  fums  to  fupport  the  king's  extrava- 
gance. A  parcel  of  crown  lands  were  fet  up  to  fale, 
but  met  with  no  buyers,  from  the  precarioufnefs  of 
their  tenure.  Many  other  expedients  were  tried,  fome 
of  which  were  fnccefaful,  others  not.  The  difficulty  of 
railing  money  ftill  encreafing,  a  projeft  which  had  l>een 
formed  by  Saliftury,  was  now  carried  into  execution. 
An  hereditary  rank,  which  fliould  take  place  after  a  ba- 
ron's youngeft  fon,  and  dignified  by  the  title  of  Baronet, 

was 

*  This  was  effefteJ  hy  the  intrigue  and  illegal  management  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  who  was  fent  down  to  Scotland,  as  James's 
eommifliontr  on  this  errand.  \\t  packed  the  jury,  and,  by  force 
of /row/«i  and  ihreatit  obtained  a  fentence  of  condemnation  from 
the  judges.     Original  Letters  by  Sir  David  DalrymfU,  1762,  p.  I. 
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was  purchafed  from  the  crown  at  the  price  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds.  Here  we  fee  the  origin  of  baroiiets.  An 
iofcrior  order  to  them,  with  the  title  of  knights  of  No- 
va Scotia,  at  the  price  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
dignities  of  Baron,  Vifcoiint,  and"  Earl,  were  fixed  re- 
fpciftively,  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
The  ftar-chamber  alfo  took  evet^'  pretext  to  condemn  to 
excelfive  fines,  for  the  king's  uie,  thofe  that  were  cited 
before  them. 

The  court,  notwithftanding  the  large  funis  it  had 
exacted  on  various  pretences,  was  at  length  driven  into 
the  neceffity  of  parliamentai-y  rcfources.  A  public  lot- 
tery, the  firft  of  its  kind  in  England,  afforded  a  fmall 
delay  ;  but  the  invention  of  the  miniflry  being  drained 
as  empty  as  the  Exchequer,  a  parliament  was  called  for 
the  5th  of  April,  1614,  after  a  difcontinuance  of  up- 
wards of  three  years.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
laft  parliament  had  been  a  very  rcfraftory  one.  The 
prefent  miniftry  flattered  their  mailer,  from  the  boafted 
management  of  eledions,  that  a  contrary  fpirit  wculd 
certainly  prevail  in  this.  It  was  from  fuch  affurances 
that  James  affented  to  the  trial,  and  afliimed  fo  much  as 
to  demand  contribution  without  bargain ;  and  to  de- 
clare he  would  rather  lofe  his  life,  than  the  honours 
and  flowers  of  his  crown.* 

The 

*  The  follow  ing,  which  is  the  exordium  to  the  fpf  ech  he  made 
at  the  opening  of  the  fefifioajis  in  too  peculiar  a  ft;le  to  be  omitted. 

<*  It  is  the  faying  of  the  wifeft  king  that  ever  was,  that  the  hearts 
^of  kings  wars  incruab'.e  ;  but  in  che  lafl  parliament,  I  muft  cill 
**  to  your  remembrance  the  comparilon  I  ufeJ,  wherein  I  prfeented 
**  myi'elf  unto  you  as  a  mirror  wherein  you  m.ght  clearly  fee:he  in- 
"  tegrity  of  my  purpofe  ioicngtbening  that  parliament  for  the  gene- 

"  ral 
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\-^he  fiift  bufincfs  thnt  the  parliament  enteied  on  wa* 
riiie  fettlemenr  of  the  fucceffion  on  the  iffje  of  Elizabeth, 
in  default  of  the  m^le  line.*  Notvvithilanding  the  cau- 
tious endeavours  of  the  minifti-y,  it  equally  appeared 
that  the  members  were  not  of  the  proper  flamp  to  ferve 
the  court  purpofc?.  The  oppofition  carried  a  motion 
*  againll:  the  Attorney  General's  ferving  as  a  member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Cummons.  In  the  debates  on  this  fubjeft, 
Sir  Roger  Owen  flievved  tiiat  no  Attorney  General  was 
ever  chcfen ;  nor,  anciently,  any  piivy  Counfcllor, 
nor  any  that  took  livery  of  vhe  king.  The  precedent 
he  quoted  for  this  was  in  the  feventh  year  of  Richard 
II.  when  a  knight  Banneret  was  rejeded  on  this  account. 
It  was  refolved  on  the  quellion,  that  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral fliould  remain  in  the  houfe  for  this  parliament, 
but  that  he  fliould  never  ferve  for  the  future.  Tames 
had  condefcen.Ied  to  folicit  the  houfe  that  the  Attorney, 
general  might  keep  his  feat  this  parliament. 

The 

''  ral  good  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth;  but  as  I  then  faid  of 
"  the  nature  of  a  mirror,  that  it  might  be  defiled  by  tlic  eyes  uf  t!ie 
**  beholders,"  Vf  e  think  be  meaned  the  breath  "  fo  did  fome  of  the  lovv- 
"  er  houfe  look  upon  me  with  polluted  eyes,  and,  as  1  m;iy  fay, 
"  defiled  my  mirror.  I  tan  fay  no  more  now  than  I  did  then,  but 
**  to  offer  you  the  fame  mirror  to  look  to,  protefling  as  1  (ha!I  anfwer 
«  It  to  Almighty  God.  that  my  integrity  is  like  the  whitenefs  of 
"  my  robe,  my  purity  like  the  metal  of  gold  in  my  cnmn,  my  firm- 
"  nefs  and  clearnefs  like  the  precious  ftones  I  wear,  .mil  ray  sffcc- 
••tions  natural  like  the  rcdncfs  of  my  heart."  Pari.  Hijt.  Vol.  5. 
p.  273. 

*  This  fcttlement  which  was  in  confequence  of  a  demand  of  the 
king,  and  recognition  bill  in  the  beginning  of  h^^  reign,  are  two 
of  tlie  remarkable  inftanccs  which  fhew  that>hc  hereditary  fucceflV* 
on  to  tliC  crown  of  England  is  not  ahfohite  ;  and  'hat  fuch  a  mo- 
narchal claim  is  founded  on  the  neg  edt  of  afleiting  the  right  of  af- 
fcnt,  and  not  on  any  clearly  proved  principles  of  the  Cunftituticn. 


Hi 
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The  couriiersexhaufted  their  arguments  for  a  fpesd/ 
f  ipply,  but  it  was  deterrnined  that  a  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances Ihould  precede  it.  Committees  were  appointetl 
for  preparing  lifts  of  all  the  national  complaiuts.  The 
inJulgence  to  the  papifls,  and  fevere  treatment  of  the 
non-conforniiil?,  were  vehemently  complained  of.  A 
bill  was  prepared  for  preventing  taxes  and  impofitions 
on  merchants,  and  the  debate  on  it  proceeded  with  be- 
coming warmth.  In  ia  queftion  whether  the  king  had  a 
I  ight  ot  impofing  taxes,  it  was  unanimoufly  carried  ia 
the  negative ;  notwithttanding  the  corruption  of  the 
judges  had  given  it  againft  the  people.  Certain  paten- 
tees for  monopolies  were  ordered  to  furrender  their  pa- 
tents. Sir  Thonrws  Parry  one  of  the  creatures  of  the 
court,  who  had  been  the  moft  bufy  in  rsiaaaging  elec- 
tions, was  expelled  the  houfe.*  The  king  had  fent  to 
defire  that  Sir  Thomas's  punifliment  might  be  left  to 
him,  with  a  promife  that  it  ftiould  be  more  fevere  than, 
the  commons  themfclves  would  ii>flici^,  but  this  requeft 
was  oot  granted. 

^To  he  CMtiniuJJ) 

*  Warm  argumeits  were  urged  a^ainfl  this  buSnefs  of  \inJertak- 
rik  ng.  S;r  {Lojer  Owen  aflertcd  that  it  was  one  of  the  artit^hs  £or 
'''pofii>g  Richard  the  fecoad. 
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ADDRESS 

OF    THE 

United  IriJJimen  of  Duhlhu 


to  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 


A 


.  S  I  perceive  th  it  yon  wiHi  fo  make  your  excel- 
lent publication  a  recDid  of  all  the  infereftiog  and  im- 
portatit  papers  of  the  prcfent  day,  I  beg  permiffion  to 
fend  you  two  ;  the  firft  of  which,  for  folid  argvimenf, 
and  cool  and  convincing  reafoning,  will  in  nrsy  opinion, 
be  coDiidered  as  a  inaftcrpicce  of  the  kind,  not  only  at 
the  prefcnt  moment,  but  to  the  late  ft  pofterity  ;  while 
the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  Englifli  lang\iage,  and  the 
noble  emanations  ot  the  *i-ce  horn  n.ind  fliall  cort'nue 
to  be  admired.  It  is  a  lei  er  addrefled  to  the  Prcfidcnt 
of  the  fociety  ot  the  "  friends  of  iHETF.ori.E"  in 
Lrin4cn,  alTociated  for  the  purprfe  of  a  parllament.iry 
reform  \  by  the  united  irishmen  of  dublix;  the 
ficond,  is  the  anfwer  of  the  comptittre  thereto,  and  docs 
great  credit  to  the  gentle  nan  who  figns  it,  and  to  the 
fenrinnents  of  the  coramittce  whofe  ce'.ebrify  is  ftf  above 
any   feeble  praifc   in   the  power  of  my  pen  ro  give.     I 

have 
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ive  no  doubt  but  you  will  infert  thcmi   as  well  for  the 
atiljcaiion  of  your  numerous  readers,  as  to  oblige 
Your  huTible  fcrvant, 

Aud  old  correfpondent, 

ALFRED. 


^UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLiNi 

'  HONOURABLE   ^IMON   BUTLER,    in  the  Cba'r, 

'  THE  fociery  of  United  Irifhmen  of  Dublin,  addrcfs 

the  Friends  of  the  People  at  London,  impreflcd  with 

'ihe  refeir.blance  in  the  title,  nature,  and  deftination  of 

jhcir  refpeftive   inftitutiocs;    and   afting.  under   that 

Vaternity  of  feeling  which  fucha  coincidence  naturally 

'nfpires.     The  title  v.hich  you  bear  is  a  glorious  one  : 

^nd  we  too  are  the  friends  of  the  people.     If  we  be 

[^flced,   who   arc  the  people  r     We  cum   not  our  eyes 

'  '-^  nnd  there,   to  this  party,  or  to  that  periuafion, 

y,  Lo!  the   people  j'  but  we  look   around  us 

liout  partiality  or  predcliiftion,  and  we  anfwer,  *  the 

'^itude  of -human  beings,  the  living  mafs  of  huma- 

JTociated  to  exift,  to  fubllft  and  to  be  happy.     In 

and  them  only,  we  find  the  original  of  focial  au- 

.:y,  the  meafure  of  political  value,  and  thepedeftal 

"    'egvtimate  power,' 

*  As  friends  of  ihe  people,    upholding  their  rights 

'  id  deploring  their  fufterings,  the  great  objcft  of  this 

*  ciety,  is   a  real  reprefentation  of  the  Irilh  nation  in 

ment ;  and  as  fi  lends  of  the  whole  people,  we  fup- 

'he  neceffity  of  Catholic  emancipation,  as  a  means 

dk'ing  reprefentation  vvhat  it  ought  to  be,   free, 

l,>nd  entire.    If  the  people  of  one  country  be  not 

i  *  obliged 
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*  obliged  to  obey  Ac  Ir.ws  of  nnother,  on  the  fatr.e  prin- 

*  ciple,   when  the  people   relidenl  in  a  covntry  have  no 

*  influence  ever  the  legiflature,  that  legiflature  will  re- 

*  ceive  rather  a  difcretional  acquiefcence  ihan  legitimate 

*  obedience  ;  and  as  this  difcretional  ftate  is  dangerous, 

*  becaule  precarious,  a  change  becomes  neceflary  for  the 

*  peace  and   happinefs  of  the  nation,  violence  being  the 

*  Jaft  meafure  to  which  rational  beings  will  rrfort. 

*  The  prefent  ftate  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  popula- 

*  tion,  is  upwards  of  four  millions,  three  of  which  are  of 

*  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  with  regard  to  political  free- 

*  dom, 

*  I.  The  ftate  of  protefiant  repi^faatation   is  as  fol- 
*lovvs:  fcventecn   boroughs  have  no   refident  ckdor; 

*  fixteen  have  but  one  j  fixteen   have  from  two  to  five  j 

*  ninety  have  thirteen  dehors  each ;  ninety  perfons  re* 

*  turn  for  one  hundred,  and  fix  venal  boroughs,  that  is- 

*  two  hundred  and  twelve  members  o\it  of  three  hun- 

*  dred,  the  whole  n-umber.     Fifty  foiir  mcinbers  are  rc- 

*  turned  by  five  Noblemen  and  four  Bifhops-;  and  borough 

*  influence  has  given  landlords  fuch  powers  in  the  coun- 

*  ties,    as  makes  them  boroiighs  alfo.     In  fliort,   repre- 
<  ff;ntation,  wliichin  its  nature  is  only  a  depofit,  has  been 

*  converted  into  a  property  ^  and  thatconftitution  which 

*  is  founded  on  tqual  liberty,    and  which  declares   that 

*  no  tax  fliall  be  levied  without  the   *  good  will'  of  the 

*  people,  is  totally  pel  verted  in  its  principles,   and  cor» 

*  jnij/ted  in  its  pra^itice  {  yet  the  majtfly  of  the  people  ;s^ 

*  ftill  quoted  with  iffecled  veneration;  and  if  the  crown 

*  be  oftenfibiy  placed  in  a  part  of  the  proreftanr  portion, 

*  it  is  placed  in  ractkery,  for  it  is  encircled  with  thorPj, 
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*  z.  With   regard  to  the  Catholics^  the  f  'lowing  is 

*  th>;  limplc  and   lorrowful    fa6t :  three  nullims,  every 

*  one  of  whom  has  an  inteieit  in  the  ftate,  and  coliective- 
'  ly  give  it  its  value,    arc  taxed  without  being  reprefent- 

*  ed,  and  bound  by  laws  to  which  they  have  not  given 
'  conlent.     They  now  require  a  fliare  ol poiit'ual  liberty^ 

*  in  the  participation  of  the  elcdive   franchife,  and  of 

*  civil  liberty  in  the  privilege  of  ferving  on  grand  juries. 

*  There  can  be  no  civil,  wirhour  p.-linoal  liberty  ;  and  in 
..*  requiring  fuftVage,  they,  in  reality,  demand  only  a 
i-*  fafeguard  for  their  religion,   their  property,   and  their 

*  lives. 

*  The  code  of  penal  laws  againft  the  Catholics,  re- 

*  duced  oppreffion  into  a  fv<^em  ;  the  action  and  pref- 

*  fure  of  this  fyftem  accumulating  without  any  re-aftion 

*  on  the  part  of  the  fufferers  lunk  in  the  lethargy  of  ;'er- 

*  vitude,  has  confirmed  the  governin;^  portion  o\  the  peo- 
'  pie  in  a   habit  of  domination.     This   habit^   mix.nof 

*  vviih   the  antipathies  of  paft  time?,  and  the  irritations 

*  of  the  moment,    his    impreffed  a  ftrange   perfualion, 

*  that  the  rights  of  the  plurality  ave  proteilant  property^ 
^  and  that  the  birth-right  of  millions,  born  and  to  be 
i  born,  continue  the  fpoils  of  war  and  l>.)oty  oi  cunqueft. 

*  The    perverfion   of  the  underftanding  perverts   the 

*  heart ;  and  this  proteftant  afcendency,  as  it  calls  uielf, 

*  uniting  power  with  paiFion,  and  hating  the  catholics 
'  becaufe  it  has  injured  them,  on  a  bare,  inquifitorial 
'  lufpicion,  infufficient  to  criminate  an  individu.-.l,  would 

*  erafe  a  whole  people  from  the  rolli  of  citizenfhip,  and 
'  tor  the  fins  (\i  they  were  fins)  of  remote anceftors, 
'  would  attaint  their  remoteft  pofterity.     We  have  resd, 

|.*  and  read  with  horror,  that  Louis  XI.  ordered  the  chil- 

1;  *  drea 
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'  dren  to  be  placed  under  the  fcafFold,  wliere  the  father 
^  was  beheaded,  that  they  might  be  fprinUed  with  his 
«  blood. 

*  It   is,    we  think,   by  this  imequa^  diftnbution  of 

*  popular  privilege,    that   its   very  nature  has,    in  this 

*  kingdom,  been  corrupt ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
«  equality  of  rights  was  overlurned,   and  general    liberty 

*  became  particular  power,   the  public   mind   has   been 
fplit  into  a   conflidt  of  fad^ions.     General  diHribution 

*  of  the  eletSlive  franchife,  would  m.ake  corruption  im- 
*pra6iicable  ;  but  when  common  right  bccom.es  the  pro- 

*  perty  of  perfon,  party,  or  perfualiop,  it  acquires  a  va- 

*  lue  equally  unnatural  and  unconflitutional ;  it  is  bought 

*  end  fold  ;   rifes  or  falls  like  any  marketable  ccmmodi- 

*  ty.     The  deprivation  of  the  eleftive  franchife,   on  the 

*  one  hand,  robs  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  of  an  in- 

*  valuable  bleffmgs  j  and  its  accumulai'ien  in  the    hand* 

*  of  the  proteflant  portion,  operatci  on  (hat  very  portion 
'  as  a  curfe.     The  right  of  «?//  heapc<l  up  and  hoarded 

*  by  the/fw,  becomes  a  public  peft,   and  the  nutriment 

*  of  theconftitution  is  changed  into  its  poifon. 

*  The  iniquitous  monopoly  rots  in  boroughs,  fpreads 

*  its  contagion  through  counties,  taints  morals  and  msn- 

*  ners,  makes  eleftions  mere  fair*  for  tiie  traffic  of  fran- 

*  chife  and  fale  of  men  ;  in  place  of  that  nationality  of 

*  mind,    which   fpreads   its   parental  embrace  around  a 

*  whole  people,  fubftitutcs  the  envious  excluding  fpirit 
'of  felfifli  corporations,,  and  fwclling,  at  length  into 
•rtionflrous  and  gigantic  afccndency,  holds  foith  an  hun- 

*  dred  ihoufand  hands  to  bribe  and  betray,  and  trnmples 

*  with  an  hundred  thoufand  feet  on  thole  miferable  mil- 

*  lions,  who  have  loft  their  only  g\;arantee  againft  injin- 

*  Jtice  and  oppreffion. 

•Inftruacd 
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*Inftru£led  by  tho  g>:ntus  of  the  conflitution,  and 

*  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  laws;    inftrafted  of  late,  by 

*  ?.!!  thit  has  hz&-^  fpjken,  or  written,  or  aileJ,  or  lu*^_ 
'    -red  in  the  caufc  of  frccJom;  iaflriiited   by  the  laic 

voIu:ijn  in  America;  by  the  lite  revolution   in  Irc- 
d  ;  by  the  late  revolution  in  France  ;  hearing  of  ail, 
u  has  been  done  overtaeface  of  iheglobe  for  libert}'^ 
'  a.id  fediiig  all  that  can  be  fufFv-'ied  fio.ii  the  vvaxit  of  it ; 

*  reading  the  charter  of  independcxice   to  Ireland,  and 

'.arng  to  the  fpirit  fiirring  voice  of  her  great  dciive.- 
;*  a.tliuited  ill  iiiie,  by  that  impcrilluble  fpark  in 
■  bofo.n  of  man,  which  the  fe;vi;aJe  of  a  ceniuiy 
y  foiother,  but  cannot  extinguilli ;  the  catholics  o; 
..wj  country  have'been  lefloued  into  liberty  ;  have  k-aru- 

*  ed  to  know  their  rigir.s ;  to  be  feanble  of  their  wrongs ; 

*  and  to  dita  !,  by  peaceful  delegation,  their  grieva;ice3, 

*  rjtiicr  than  endure  without  obedience.     Yon! — in  ei- 

*  tlier  kingdom,  who   reproach  the  catholics  of  Ireland 

■  '  .•  aflTjrting  the  rights  uf  nature,  burn   yjur  bpok% 

r   yoiir  charters,   break  down  your  free  prefs,   and 

*  crumble  to  pieces  thjfe  moulds  which  have  cad  liberty 
'  in  fo  fair  a  form,  as  to  make  catholics  feci  what  protef- 

*  taats  have  felt,  and  join  tbcir  admiration  and  love  with 

*  ihofe  of  a  worfliipping  worlJ. 

*  This  fjciety,  and  many  other  focieties  have  afloci- 

■  a;ed  to  create  that  uiii.ia  of  power,   and  that  brother- 

'  hood  of  a!F;:in'o:i  among   all   the   inhabitants  of  this. 
I*  ifl.md,  which  is  the  intereil  as  well  as  duty  of  all.     Wc 
[•  are  all  lii^limen  ;  and  our  objed  is  to  unite  the  differ- 
ent defciip  ions  of  religion  in  the   caufe  of  oar  com- 
mon coutury.     From  the  moil  oppolite  points  in  the. 
■wide  ciicu;n:Vrenc2  of  religion,  we  tctu*,  with  incrcaf-. 

~*iD2'. 
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*  ingvelocity,   to  the  fame  centre  of  political  union.     A 

*  reform  in  parliament,  pre  eding  catholic  enfranchife- 
'  ment,    would   be  in  its   nature  partial  and   exclufive ; 

*  and  unlefs  a   reform  immediately  follows  that  emanci- 

*  j)ation,    (uhifh  it  certainly  will  do)   the    extenfion   of 

*  eledion  franchii'e  would  only  add  to  the  mafs  of  cor- 

*  riiption.  The  centie  of  our  union  is  fixed  and  im- 
'  moveable.     The  picfoyterian  wiflies  national  freedom., 

*  Tlie  catholic  afpires  to  nothing  more  ;  nor  can    either^ 

*  of  them  be  brought  to  believe  that  ihofe  varieties  of  re- 

'  iigious  faith,  which  may  be  deemed  the  plcafureof  the.^ 
'  Creator,  fliould  be  deemed  the  engines  of  political  tor. 
'  tu!  e  to  any  of  his  creatures.     Too  long  have  cur  peo« 
'  pic  been  fet  in  array  of  battle  againft  each  other;  too' 
'  long  have   the  rancour  and  levenge   of  our  anceftors 
'  been  left  as  a  legacy  of   blood  to   their  poflerity ;  too 

*  long  has  one  limb  of  the  focial  body  been  tied  down, 
'  until  it  had  nearly  loft  all  feeling,  life  and  energy.  It 
'  is  our  wifli,  it  is  our  hope,  to  give  Ireland  the  full  and 
'  free  pofleffion  of  both  her  arms,  her  catholic  arm  as 
'  well  as  her  prottft  mt  arm,  that  flie  may  the  better  em- 
'  brace  her  friends,  or  grapple  with  her  foes. 

*  Such  are  the  principles  and  praftice  of  our  inflitu- 

*  lion,  which,  having  neither  power  nor  patrcnage,   but 

*  merely  the  energy  of  honefly,  has  not  only  been  diftiii- 

*  guiftied  by  the  calumnies  of  thofe,  who  are  born  only 

*  to  bite   the  heel,  and  be  cruilied   under  foot,  but    has 

*  been  honoured  by  the  obloquy  of  men,  who  fill  the  firft 

*  offices  in   the  ftate.     From  them  we  appeal  to  natural 

*  right  and  eternal  jufticc,  which  ought  ever  to  beeftab- 

*  lifhed  without  compromife  or  refcrvation.     From  them 

*  we  appeal  to  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Friends  of  the 
•People.     Look  not  upon  Ireland  with  an  eye  of  inriiffer- 

-■cnee.    The  period  of  IriQi  infignificance  is  palling  fjift 
b«  *  away 
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*  3'.va\-.     It  the  nation   ever  appeared  conreaipttble,  it 

*  was  becaufe  the  nation  did  not  afl ;  but  no  foorier  ia 

*  the  late  war  was   it  abandoned  by  governmenr,  than  it 

*  roft  to  diftindlion  as  a  j>eople.    As  to  any  union  be- 

*  tneen  the  iflands,   believe  us   when  we  sflerr,  that  our 

*  union  refls  upon  our  mutual  indep-^ndence.     We  Ihait 
'  Ijve  each  other,    if -wc  be  left  to  ourf elves.     It  is  the 

*  union  of  minds  which  ought  to  biodthefe  nations  toge- 

*  thtr.     Reciprccrd  intei tils  and  mutual  wants  v.ill  ever 
\''-*  fccare  mutual  affection  ;  but  were  any  other  uni-jn  to 

be  forced,  and  force  only  could  t£fedt  it,  you  would  en- 
pdanger  y&ur  liberties,  and  we  fhonld  lofe  our  rights  ; 

*  you  would  feel  the  influence  of  the  Crown  increafed  be- 

*  yond  all  fufferance,   and'  we  (hould  lofe  the  name  aail 
'  energies  of  a  people,  with  every  hope  of  railing  to  its 

*  merited  Ration  in  the  map  of  mankind,    this  noble  and 

*  neglc-fted   iflind,  "  for  which  GoJ  has  done  fo  much,  , 
t'  and  Man  fo  little." 

^  '  Signed  by  order, 

'  THO.MAS'WRIGHT,  Secretary**- 
-    D~b&H  OS.  ^6,  1792. 

H|  ANSWER; 

**'0f  the  Commiitee  of  the  fbcicty  i*/"/^ Friends  of  the 
People,  ajjbciated  for  the  furpofc  of  obtaining  a  Par' 
liam:r:tary  Reform, 

Committee  Rodm,  No.  52,  Frilh-ftreet,  Sobo. 
Sir, 

WE  have  received  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Arch  Jekin, 

the  favour  of  your  addrefs,  and  (hall  take  the  earlieilop. 

portunity  of  laying  it   before  the  Society  of  the  Fr.ends 

of  the  People,  at  iheir  fird  meeting,  which  is  appomt- 

ff3  .d 
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cd  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of  next  month.  We  cannot, 
however,  delay  exprefling  the  pleafure  we  feel  in  find- 
ing fo  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  entertaining 
fentiments  fo  juiV  ;  and  exprefling  thefe  fentinnents  with 
an  energy  that  commands  affent.  Our  endeavours 
nnift  necHariJy  be  confined  to  this  iflnnd,  and  can  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  Ireland,  which  ever  muft  pof- 
fefs  a  perfe<f>  right  to  leg  flate  for  herfelf.  Whether  we 
iliall  give  or  takt  the  example,  our  wifhes  will  ever  be 
earneft  for  your  fucrels. 

In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed)  GL.ORGE  ROUS,   Chairman. 

N«v.  27,   1792. 

To  thePrefident  of  the  Society  of 
United  Iriftimen,  in  Dublin. 


ON    THE 

INEQUALITY  OF  REPRESENTATION. 


A: 


.8  theobjeft  of  a  reform  in  Parliament  and  the 
inequality  of  the  Reprefentation,  is  now  become  the  topic 
and  theme  of  the  disy,  we  think  we  cannot  do  our  read- 
ers greater  juftice  than  to  put  them  in  pofleffion  of  the 
fentiments  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties,  on  a 
fubjed  fo  truly  interefting  and  important ;  and  to  that 
end  we  beg  leave  in  this  place  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  or  Richmond,  t0 
William  Frankland,  Efq  High  Sheriff,  of  Sufiex. 

.  .  Whitehall^ 
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IfiHUball,  Jau.  7,    1783. 
6IK, 

You  may  eaGly  believe,  that  being  one  of  thofe  who 
joined  in  requefting  you  to  call  a  County  Meeting  no- 
thing butillnels  can  prevent  my  attending  it,  ?.nd  ills  with 
infinite  regret  that  I  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  my  phyfi- 
cians,  wh j  pronounce  that  it  is  not  fafe  for  me  to  leave 
London. 

I  truft  that  my  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform  are  in  general  fufticiently  known,  and 
I  that  without  further  alTurances  I  might  be  depended  upon 
forgiving  it  any  fupport  in  my  power ;  but  lome  circum- 
ftances  make  me  wifli  to  Ilate  them  as  briefly  as  poflible 
to  the  county  of  Suflex.  They  are  formed  on  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-fix  years,  which  whether  in  or  out  of 
government,  has  equally  convinced  me,  that  the  reflora. 
tion  of  a  genuine  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  renovatioa 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  the  only  remedy  againft 
that  fyflem  of  corruption  which  has  brought  the  nation 
to  difgracc  and  poverty,  and  threatens  it  with  the  lofs  of 
liberty, 

I  take  the  grievance  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  elecftion 
to  be  its  grofs  inequality.  All  the  electors  in  Great  Bri- 
tain do  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of  the  whole  people, 
acd  a  ftill  greater  inequality  fubfifts  in  the  elections 
made  by  that  fixth  part ;  for  one  feventh  part  of  them 
deft  a  majority,  fo  that  one  forty-fecond  part  of  the  na- 
tion difpoies  of  the  property  of  the  whole,  and  have 
tiieir  lives  and  liberties  at  command.  And.  this  forty-fe- 
cond part,  far  from  confifling  of  the  moft  opulent  part 
of  the  kingdom,  is  compofed  of  the  fmall  boroughs, 
QaoA  of  which  are  become  eithenhe  private  property  of 

individuals 
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individuals,   or  are  notoiioufly  fold  to  the  beft  bide!':!-  ; 
fo  that  the  Counties  and  j^reat  Cit  es  are,  in  fs»^,  as  wcvl 
as  the  great  mals  of  the  people,  iw«!lowed  up  ia'thia^ 
lyilcm  of  corruption. 

My  ^deas  of  reform  undoubted'y-  £,0  to  one  that  fball 
be  coir.plete  and  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  1  feiSLJ 
fuch  fatal  conftqnenccs  arife  fiom  thepreftnt  partial  and' 
accidental  ftate  of  elei2ions,  that  I  cannot  take  upon  me  ■ 
;o  piopufe  any  new  mode  that  partakes  of  the  fame  de- 
feds.  If  we  do  not  d'fTer  frcm  the  abetters  of  coiru}.tioa 
Tipon  the  broad  principles  of  inequality  in  election?, 
and  the  univeifal  right  of  the  people  to  be  reprefented, 
and  are  contending  only  for  a  degree  of  partiahty,  more 
or  lef?,  I  fear  cur  ground  is  not  found  j  if  we  meaii 
only  to  fubflitute  partiality  for  partiality,  and  are  lliug* 
ghng  but  tor  its  extent,  one  man's  whim  may  be  as  good 
23  another's  conceit,  and  we  have  nothing  certain  to  di- 
re£t  US;  and  if  inequality  is  ftill  to  fubfift, '  the  advo- 
cates of  the  prefent  fyfteni  will  havd  the  fanftion  of 
tiiVie,  and  the  rifk  <  f  changes  to  oppoie  to  u?,  which, 
will  have  their  weight,  when  it  is  but  for  a  change  c£ 
partiiiilty  that    we  contend. 

I  have  thought  that  a  pailiamentary  reform  bad  much 
more  fitnple  and  unerring  guides  to  lead  us  to  our  end  ; 
I  mean  the  true  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  If  thefe  exift,  I  do  not  conlider 
myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpeculate  upon  lyflems.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  to  every  man  his  own. 

But  this,  it  feemf,  is  by  fome  thought  irapratffica- 
bic,   and  tl  e  Rev,  Mr,  Wyvil,  in  his  letter  of  the  7ih  of 

December, 
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December,*  to  Alderman  Crofby,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  liveiy  of  London,  which  has  been 
pubhfl^ed,  very  concifely  decides  it  to  be  fo  :  for  I  pre- 
fume  his  objedion  of  impra£ticability  is  not  confined  ta 
iTiy  plan,  which  I  believe  he  has  never  feen,  but  10  the 
extent  of  the  idea  ;  and  yet  Mr.  VVyvil,  in  the  fecond 
addrefs  of  the  Yorkfliire  Comrbittee  to  tlie  ele£tors  ia 
Great  Britain,  fpeaking  of  the  more  and  lefs  cxtenfive 
plin,  fays,  "That  the  diverfity  of  fentiraents  does  not 
**  arife  from  a  difference  of  political  principles,  for  in 
"  them  there  is  an  entire  agreement^   but  C>lely  from  con- 

"  fiderations  of  a  prudential  nature.** 

How 

*  Extrafts  from  Mr.  Wyi-il's  Le'.ter  to  Mr.  Crolby. 

"  I  do  admit,  fir,  that  at  the  Thatched  Houfe  I  did  objC<f>»  with 
**  feme  refpedtable  Gentlemen  of  other  co'.jmies,  to  a  tore  of  thanks 
' '  to  the  Dvikeof  Richmond,  in  aliti.evaiious  ftiapes  mwh  ch  it  was 
"  offered  to  the  meeting.  To  .".le,  who  hold  hit  Grace  in  high  ref- 
"  peift,  as  a  firm  .ind  intrep.d  aifeiterof  our  free  C(  nftitution,  ibis 
*♦  was  a  painful  oppofition.  But,  iu  my  conception,  public  duly  bouad 
"  me  to  oppofe  the  refpedive  motions  for  that  purpofe  ;  not  be- 
**  caufe  his  Grrce  was  tlie  pronofer  of  a  fpecific  plan  for  tliC  reforma- 
"  tion  of  pirliaraent,  but  be:aufe  his  fpecific  plan  appeared  to  me  im- 
"  pradt  cable,  and  not  to  be  attained  by  any  regular  or  confliti.tional 
"  etfort%  of  the  jieop'.e ,  and  tlicrefure  any  refolutionof  thanks,  which 
•*  might  be  conft  oed  by  the  public  as  a  declaration  in  favour  of  his 
".  G  race's  (yftem,  could  only  tend  to  defeat  that  more  fafe  and  mode- 
"  ta"e  pr.^pofal  for  refto ring  the  Conftitution,  which  their  peaceful 
*'  endeavours  might  probably  obtain. 

"  If  the  Committee  of  London  have  no  objedlioos  to  the  propofi- 
"tions  o-iered  by  the  Yorkftilre  Gentlemen,  their  concurrence  r:-:. 
"  can  alone  be  of  any  avail.  If  they  decline  giving  their  fanilion  -i 
"that  propofal,  from  a  prtfcience  to  tlie  Duke  of  Richmonti's 
<'  fcheme,  I  b^g  leave  to  declare  my  firm  opin;t)n,  as  I  did  befftre 
•*'atthe  Tha'ched  Houfe  meeting,  that  there exifts  not  the  fmalleft 
'•  piobability  that  his  Grace's  plan  will  be  adopted  by  the  Towns  and 
'*  Counties  of  Great  Britain  in  any  coofiderable  proportion." 
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How  f.u-  it  is  wife  for  thole  who  entirely  agree  In  brln- 
clrle  upon  the  rights  of  men,  to  endeavour  to  perfuade 
them  that  the  recovery  of  their  birth-rights  and  mcli 
c^fTentia!  intcrefls.  -  are  not  reducible  to  pradic,  tier 
attainable  by  any  regular  or  conaitutiona!  efforts  of 
"  thcu's,"  is  what  I  mua  leave  to  others  to  detcniiinf. 
But  the  truth  of  this  afTcitioa  is  what  I  can  never  fub- 
fcribe  to.  I  cannot  but  thii.k  that  this  nation  ever  has  i'i 
own  power,  by  peaceful  and  Conilltwtional  effor;8,  to 
do  itfelf  juftice;  and  that  nothing  can  re.ider  attemp  3 
for  this  purpofe  imprafticable,  but  either  a  gen- ral  in- 
ilolence  and  indifference  to  all  that  requires  exeiti.r, 
though  for  the  nobltfi  purpofcs,  or  fuch  pr.ji  cii.u  to. 
tavoQMte  fyftems  as  fliaii  divide  the  people. 

To  guard  againlt  fuch  an  iinputation  faUIng  on  rrt?^ 
I  am.  moH  ready  to  agree  to  an  addicf5  in  the  moa  .cne- 
i:a!  terms,  not  pointing  at  any  fpecific  mode  (;f  rcfonn 
m^the  petition,  or  by  inftruftions  to  our  members,  or  by 
refolutions,  but  fubmittir.g  the  rcm«<!y,  as  in  mv  opi- 
nibn  it  ouglit  to  be  in  die  fira  inflarxe,  to  parllanent  it- 
felf^; which  I  conceive  to  be  at  Ic.ll  as  equal  to  fuih  * 
confiJeration  as   any  provincial  Commiitcr. 

ShculduVIr.  Wyviii's  fn  il  or  fecond  plan  be  propofcj 
in  parliamcn%_or  anv  th  ng  lil.e  i%  although  I  ihail  la* 
mcnt  th.it  we  for  a  moment  quit  onr  advantageous  ground, 
of  the  Coniliturion  and  the  rights  of  men,  yet  I  fliall 
ceitaiii'y  give  every  fupport  in  my  power  to  this  or  to 
any  amen^iinenf..  And  it  ce.  tainly  will  he  a  conliclerablj 
inprovcment,  that  inllcad  of  3  fo!ty.:cc(  nd,  it  fliould 
be  a  thii  ty-fixth  or  thirtieth  pnrt  that  mall  decide  i!  z 
concerns  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  be  fomething  mc> 
ter.ui  they  will  have  gained,  and  m.iy  become  a  ilep  to 
t,h3  more  eafy  attainment  of  their  h\\  pr'vih  ecs. 


fl 
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I  (liall  moft  fincere!y  hope,  tlial  plan  may  be  found 
attainable  ;  but  I  never  can  conient  to  tell  the  people, 
and  I  hope  in  Go4  they  never  will  believe,  that  the  re- 
covery of  any  right,  which  nature  and  the  Conflitution, 
has  given  them,  is  imprasfticable.  On  the  contrary, 
convinced  myfelf,  J  wiHi  them  ever  to  believe,  that 
whenever  they  plcafe  to  claim  them,  they  will,  and  muft 
have  the  full  extent  of  their  rights. 

I  h;ive  thought  it  neceflarv-  to  fay  thus  much,  on  an 
impreffi  )n  I  cannot  think  it  indifferent  the  public  Qiould 
entei-tain. 

The  mcafure  for  which  you  are  aflerabled  meeti  with 
my  hearty  concurrence  ;  and  I  fliall  be  happy  if  thefc 
my  fentiments,  which  I  bej  you  will  communicate  to 
the  meeting  of  the  county  of  SulTex,  fiiouldmeer  with 
their  approbation. 

It  is  with  the  higheft  efleem  and  regard  that  I  haxt 
le  honour  to  be. 

Sir,    Your  moff  obeident, 

and  moft  humble  Servant, 

RICHMOND,   &c. 


OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

J[  HE  friends  of  pailiamentary  reform  are  not 

|ng3^ed  either  in  the  dilcuffion  or  defence  of  thvi  Frerxh 

I.evolution,   and  hsve  only  to  contemplate  that  event  as 

is  fuppofed  to  render  the  prefent  moment  favourable 

or 
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or  unfavourable  to  meditated  changes  in  England.  In 
this  view,  it  will  be  ealy  to  prove,  tbat  the  piobable  fu- 
ture influence  of  that  Revolution,  vjhatev  er  he  its  rffue^ 
on  the  general  feutiments  of  Europe,  m.uks  the  pre/rat 
moment  as  that  in  which  a  reform  of  the  Engi  Ih  Conitl- 
tution  is  not  only  fafeand  prudent,  but  urgent  and  mdif- 
penfable.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  a  mighty  change  in  the  diudion  of  the  public  feu- 
timents of  Europe  is  likely  to  arife  from  that  revolution, 
whether  it  be  fuccefsful  or  unfuccefslul. 

If  it  be  fuccefsful,  the  fpirit  of  extreme  Democracy 
is  likely  to  fpread  over  all  Europe,  and  to  I'wallow  up  in 
a  volcanic  eruption  every  remnant  of  Monarchy  and  of 
Nobihty  in  the  civilized  world.  The  piobability  of  fuch 
effeds  is  fo  ftrongly  believed  by  the  enemies  of  that  re- 
volution, that  it  is  the  groutid  of  their  alarm,  the  fub- 
je£l:  of  their  inve(5f  ive,  and  the  pretext  of  their  hoftilities. 
It  was  to  prevent  lucii  ccn(equences,  that  Mr.  Btirke  fo 
Ijenevolently  counfelled  the  Princes  of  Europe  to  under- 
take that  crufade  in  which  thty  are  novv  fo  pioufly  en- 
gaged. 

.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  France  be  unfuc- 
cefsful  ;  if  her  liberties  t)e  deftroyed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tbat  fuch  a  fliock  will  moft  powerfully  impel  the 
current  of  opinion  to  the  fide  of  Monarchy  ;  a  diicAion 
in  which  it  will  be  likely  for  feveral  ages  to  continue.— 
The  example  of  the  deflrudion  of  the  great  Trench  re- 
public would difFule  dilmay and fnbmiilion  among- a  mul» 
titude,  who  only  jtidge  by  events :  and  the  bloody  fcenes 
which  muft  attend  fuch  a  deflrudtion,  viould  indeed  be 
fufficient  to  appal  the  fterneft  and  moft  ardent  champ'onS 
of  Liberty.  The  fpirit  of  furope  would  crouch  ui.der 
the  dark  fliade  of  Defpoiifm,  in  dead  repofe  and  fearful 

obedienc:^ 
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The  Royal  Confederacy  which  had  effefted  this  fubver- 
fion,  would  doubilefs  continue  its  concert  and  its  efforts. 
The  principle  of  maintaining  the  internal  indepe-'dence 
of  nations  being  deftro}  ed  by  the  example  of  France,  no 
barrier  would  any  longer  be  oppofed  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  Kings.  The  internal  laws  of  all  the  Europer^n 
flates  would  be  didated  by  a  counfel  of  Defpots,  and  thus 
the  influence  of  moral  caufes  on  public  opinion,  co-ope- 
rating with  the  combined  ftrength  ar.d  policy  of  Princes, 
I  ♦'  every  faint  veftige  and  loofe  remnant"  of  free  govcm- 
Imcnt  will  be  fwept  from  the  face  of  the  eartlv, 

^  In  either  alternative,  Englatjd  cann  )t  be  exempt  from 
the  general  fpi fit.  If  the  phrenzy  of  democracy  be  ex- 
cited by  the  fnccefs  of  France  ;  if  the  fpirit  of  abje£l 
fubmiflion  and  oftiiumphant  defpotifm  be  produced  by 
her  failure :  in  the  firft  event  the  peace,  in  the  fecond 
the  liberty  of  England  is  endangered.  In  the  firft  event 
a  hnious  republicanifm,  in  the  fecond  a  defpera;e  tory- 
ifm  is  likely  to  pervade  the  country.  Againil  tne  pre- 
valence of  both  extremes  there  only  cxifts  one  remedy. 
It  is  to  invigorate  the  democratic  part  of  the  conftitution  ; 
it  IS  to  render  the  Howfe  of  Corotnons  fo  honeftly  and 
fubftantially  the  reprefentative  of  the  people,  thatRe- 
{Hiblicans  may  no  longer  have  topics  of  inve<3ive,  uor 
Minifters  the  means  of  corruption.     If  the  one  fpirit 

fevail,  it  is  neceflary  to  reform  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
at  the  difcontents  of  the  people  m?.y  be  prevented  ; 
the  other  fpirit  prevail,  the  fame  refoim  is  neceifary, 
h^t  it  may  be  flrong  enough  to  reiift  the  encroachments 
:  the  Crown.  In  the  one  cafe,  to  prevent  our  govern- 
nent  fiom  being  changed  into  a  purt  Dersocracy  ;  in 
he  other,  to  prevent  it  from  being  changed  into  a  fim- 
jle  Monarchy-     In  «iher  event  the  lame  precaution  is 

tieceflar)-.    The    lainc  reform  v.ili  preferve  the  Englifli 
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conftitutioii  from  the  fap  of  Royal  influence,  and  from 
the  ftorm  of  tumultuous  democrscy, 

A  conftitution  winch  provided  a  pure  reprefentativ* 
cf  the  people,  and  which  includes!  only  enoiigh  of  mo* 
■  uarchy  for  ^■igour,  and  only  enough  of  ariitocracy  fo| 
deliberation,  would  bid  a  juft  defiance  to  the  rnoft  naag^ 
nificent  and  fedu6tive  vifions  of  democratic  enthufiafnif 
A  people  who  felt  that  they  jx)flefled  a  vigorous  popular 
controul  on  their  governmcat,  could  fee  little  obnoxi* 
ous,  and  nothing  formidable,  in  the  powers  of  the  peer? 
age  and  the  crown,  and  would  feel  none  of  that  difcor;. 
tent  which  alone  could  make  them  acceffible  to  the  arti 
of  repifblicatn  miffionarics.  The  fuccefs  of  tiie  French, 
the  fafcinafing  example  of  their  fuberb  democracy  wil! 
have  no  <^angeroiis  efFt^ts  on  the  minds  oi contented E-i;m 
tisHMEN.  But  what  wifdom  can  avert  the  effedts  which 
jnnft  arife  from  fuch  a  model  of  reprefentation,  and  fuch 
a  fph-it  as  the  fuccels  of  France  will  produce  in  Europe, 
if  that  fpirit  is  to  operate  on  a  difTatisfied  people,  and 
that  tnodel  to  be  perpetually  compared  with  the  ruhif  of 
a  free  government.  In  the  alternative  then  of  the  fuc- 
refsof  the  French  Revolution,  nothing  furely  can  be  fo 
indifpenfable  as  a  fpeedy  reform  in  tiie  reprefentation  of 
the  people. 

That  to  infufe  a  nev/  portion  of  popiilar  vigour  into 
the  Houfe  of  Comirons  ia-  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
oppofcd  to  the  triumpliant  tory ifm  which  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Fiench  Republic  mult  prodrcc,  is  a  .propofition 
fo  evident,  as  neither  to  demand  proof,  nor  to  admit 
jliiiil ration.  We  have  feen  the  influence  of  an  odious 
raid  unpopular  court  vidtonoui  during  a  long  reign,  in 
hoftility  to  the  prejudice,  and  in  defiance  of  the  jcaloufy 
of  the  people.  What  th<n  are  we  to  expe(fl  from  that 
j;  increafc" 
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iflcreafed  aod  increaSng  influence,  ctindoficd  perhaps 
with  more  dexterity  in  the  cabinet,  feconded  with  equal 
devotion  ia  the  Hoiife  of  Commons,  and  aided  by  the 
blind  enthu.lafm  of  a  people,  who  are  intoxicated  by. 
commercial  profperity,  and  imbued  with  all  the  preju- 
dices of  the  moll  frantic  tor>-ifm  ?  Under  fuch  a  llate 
of  thing?,  what  can  prevent  tlie  furnntioa  of  an  uncon- 
troulcd  monarchy,  and  the  abforption  of  every  power 
by  a  court,  from  which  Engliflimen  are  to  learn  v.hat 
remnant  of  perfonal  fecunty  it  will  vouchfafe  to  fpare, 
ivbat  formality  of  public  freedom  it  will  deign  to  enduie, 
with  what  image  of  the  conllitution  Ic  will  indulge  aod 
amufe  an  infatuated  rabble. 

Such  are  the  effeds  which  the  fuccefs  or  the  fubver^ 
Son  of  French  democracy  feem  calculated  to  produce  o» 
Attemper  and  fcntiments  of  the  European   naiions.-r- 
TIks  therefore  is  the  moment  to  repair  and  to  ftrengthen 
die  Englilh  conftitution.     Tiie  fate  of  France  hangs  in 
fcfpenfe..    Her  fucceis   is  yei  too   dubious,,  widely  or 
ngeroufly  to  diffufe  a  fpint  oi  imitation  ;  and  the  con- 
ll^  between  her  and  the  deipoiic  league  is  ftill.too  ctjual 
to  plunge  the  people  of  Eur:ipe  into  the  lethargy  of  fer-- 
toity  or  defpair.     This  then  is  that  paufe  of  tranquiliHyj 
iuring  which  we   have  to  prepare  agsinft  the  hor  icanc 
irith  which  we  are  menaced.     1  h.s  therefore  is  the  mo- 
ment VI hen  what  was  before  expedient  is  bec;>ii?e  necef- 
^ry ;   when  that   reform   is  now  fafe,   whi^h  m   imure 
nay  be   impratflicable  or  dangerous.     Reform  was  bc- 
"f>re  lifeful  to  improve  ;  it  is  now  neceffaiy  (and  perhaps 
he  period  o/  its  efficacy  is  fhorter  than  we  may  irrjagine) 
D  prefeive  the  government.     Menaced  by  the  preuomi- 
lance  of  a  demcci-atica!  or  a  monarchical  fpirif,  give  the 
tfople  their  rights,  and  they  will  not  be  provoked  to  de- 
Wad  more;   create  an  independent  Houle  of  Commons, 

and^ 
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3nd  the  power  of  the  crown  will  be  checked  ;  defpotifm 
and  mmnlt  will  be  equally  averted;  tlie  peace  of  tha 
co\^ntry  will  be  preferved;  the  libertyo  f  the  country 
will  be  immortalized. 


TO  THE 

INHABITANTS  OF    GREAT    TAR  MOUTH. 


J  HE  ritiiatlcn  in  which  you  have  been  lately 
will  plead  the  excufe  for  ibis  Addiefs.  The  peace  of 
your  Town  hath  been  diflurbed,  and  the  outrages  of  a 
Jicentiows  mob  you  have  witneffed.  Happily,  through 
yourfpnited  and  well-timed  exertions,  the  cfFefts  which 
were  jiifily  apprehended  h^ve  been  prevented.  Ihe 
nieafiires  you  purfiied  for  reftoring  tranquillity,  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  were  fupported,  leflt^t  the 
greateft  honour  upon  you — Each  good  citizen  ought  to 
deem  himfelf  bound  to  defend  his  fellow  citizen  againft 
every  illegal  attack,  and  every  good  inhabitant  v.iil  en- 
deavour to  protedt  the  property  and  perfon  of-  his  un- 
otfending  neighboiu* — This  you  have  done,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  the  uarmeft  praifes — But  it  is  not  fufficietU 
to  have  overcome  paft  danger,  prudence  requires  an  at. 
tention  to  the  future. — The  method  to  be  adopted  m*y 
le  learned,  partly  from  enquring  of  what  defcription  of 
men  the  riote  i  3  vvei  c  compofed,  and  partly  by  examining 
the  eft'eds  to  be  produced  by  the  plan  ftiggefted.  Tl!i« 
mobwas  compofed  of  the  lowfeftand  moft  ignorant  mertl- 
bers  of  fociety.     Their  ftrengtb,  in  a  great  degree,  vfjii 

occafioucd 
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occafioned  by  the.r  lieing  unknown  to  thofe  in  fupf  rior 
fiarions — How  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  By  encou- 
raging the  lower  ciaffcs  to  mee:  together  in  focieties  of 
fmall  numbers — By.  inftn!£ting  them  m  the  benefirs  of 
good  government — By  making  them  acqiiainted  with, 
and  really  ioterefting  thtin  in  :hc  advantages  to  be  de-- 
rived  from  well-Fegulated  fociety — This  will  promote  a 
bond  of  union  bee  ween  all  ranks — This  will  effectually 
prevent  the  hand  ol  violence  from  being  employed,  or 
if  employed,  nom  efcaping  the  puniftiment  the  law  in-< 
fliCls. — It  is -objected  to  this  that  the  poor  are  not  fitted 
for  the  reception;  nor  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from 
political  kno-.  ledge  ?.  As  they  are  oDiiged  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  they  muft  furely  be  qiTsiifird  to 
tjnderftand  them,  if  not  the  gveateft  tyranny  is  exercil'ed. 
But  as  the  pcored  man  h.is  his  iifr,  his  libeny,   and  his 

'"  labonr  at  ftake,  he  mui\  furely  be  capable  o\  rereivmg 
advantage,  or  fuftering..  inconvenience  from  the  fyilem 
of  government  under,  which  he  lives.— As  Icng  as  men 
feel  themfclves  degraded  in  fociety,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  occafionally  violate  good  orde;  and  legu- 
larity — Furmfli  them,  on  the  contrary,  with  fooitthing 
on  which  to  employ  their  miiius,  and  not  only  will  vio- 
lence be  prevented,  but  virtuous  emulation  will  at  the 
fame  time  be  excited.  The  truth  cf  this  remark  may 
be  eflabliflied,  as  well  by  the  effects  which  h.^vc  taken 
place  in  this  city,  fince-tbr  inituution  ot  CluDs  for  Po- 
litical  Information,  as  in-m  what  has  happened  at  other 
l^aces,  in  which,  they  have  exilicd.  They  have  been 
diftinguiflied  for  peace,  good  oider,  and  application 
^©ongft  thcmfelve*,  ^nd  wiliia'uiih  a  Aioug  i  ..ce, 
iJiould  neceflity  ^ver  exifi,  f^r   quelling  every    t.:n.aU, 

'ind  advancing  the  true  ends  o*  civil  ^cvcinaient,  .  Tueir 

cncreafc  is  rapid— Since  experience  liacn  confiiixjed.i  eir 

H  h  3  utility 
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■utlHty,  it  is  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth 
•will  give  theni  every  encouragement,  that  the  eviJ«  (roni 
trhich  they  have  lately  efcaped  may  never  more  occur. 

iVcrw/V/j,  Nov.  I,    1792. 

P.  S.  It  is  reported  that  the  moft  ai^ive  meafurcs 
are  adopted  in  Yarmouth  for  preventing  the  above  plan 
being  carried  into  execution. —  Is  it  poflible  ?  In  Tur- 
key or  Ruflia  that  might  be  the  cafe  ;  but  in  England, 
in  a  country  whofc  boaft  is  freedom,  a  country,  tlie  ex- 
cellence of  vvhofe  conftitution  is  every  where  extolled— 
in  fuch  a  country  is  it  likely  that  means  fliould  be  em- 
ployed for  retarding  an  acquaintance  with  the  perfeftioni 
of  cur  Government  ?  Such  means  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite fufpicions  among  ihote  who  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  it  may  be  iuppoled  they  will  foon  aflert,  that 
"  it  18  a  fear  that  error  fliouJd  he  -'licovered,  which  hatix 
*'  occajioned  the  concern  to  ftop  enquiry •  ' 


LETT  En, 

SVIPOSED    TO  H-AVE  BEEN  WRITT  ES   »V       THE    CBtEBRA»E» 

M.  MONTESQUIEy, 


To  M.  h  Cbevalitr  dt  Bruant. 


I 


WAS  not  at  *  *  *  when  your  Leftef  came ; 
you  embarrafs  me  greatly  ;  I  fiiail  only  anfwer  you  for 
the  ptirpofe  of  entertaining  myfelf  with  a  man  who  i* 

•  '   ■        miKb 
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much  better  able  to  refolvc  the  doubw  whicli  be  pro- 
pofes,  than  the  perfon  to  wbom  be  fent  them. 

I  nm  not  of  your  opinion  witb  regard  to  defpotifm 

and  dcfpotic  prince?.     It  appears  to  me  horribJe  and  ab^ 

furdto  rhe  iaft  degree,  that  a  whole  people  fliould  blindly 

fubjed  thcmfelves  to  the  caprice  of  one,  even  if  he  were 

an  angel.    For  my  own  part  I  would  not  live  under  \i\\n 

a  lingle  day.     This  angel  miy  become  in  a  moment  a 

TOOiiiter  tbiifting  after  blood.  Defpotifm  is  to  me  the 

moft  abommablc.and  difgullfiil  of  all  bad  governments^ 

man  is  perpetually  ciufliecl,  debafed,  and  degraded  by 

it.     Look  into  hiftory  ancient  and  modern,  if  ever  there 

was  one  upon  canh,  that  was  not  an  infult  on  rrwnkind, 

and  the  difgrace  of  human  nature.     Monarchy  would 

doubtlefs   be  the  beft  of  governments,  if  i:  was  poffible 

to  find   fiich  kings  as  Henry  IV.*  the  only  one   that 

ever  deferved  the  homage  and  veneration  of  bis  fubjec^s. 

|E  -  Kings,  fhould  always  be  brought  up  in  a  fchool  of  afflic- 

■^-    tion,  as  this  great  man  was ;  fuch  alone  are  truly  great^ 

and  the  lovers  of  mankind.     Before  we  can  feel  for  th© 

i- misfortunes  of  others,  we  mull  oiirfelves  have  been  un- 

8-  fortunate.   But  on  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  cA  princes, 

corrupted  by  profperity,  and  the  flaves  ot  pride,  are  inac- 

I    ceffible  CO  pity,  and  infenlibie  to  true  glory. 

I  am  not  at  all  furprized,  that  in  monarchies,  and 
V-  cfpecially  in  our  own,  there  (honld  be  fo  few  princes, 
worthy  of  efteem.   Incircled  by  corrupters,  knaves,  and 
hypocrites,  they  accuftoni  themfclve?  to  look  x>pon  their 
fellow  creatures  with  difdain, — and  fet  ho  value  on  any 
|4>ut  fycophants,  who  carefs  their  vices,  and  live  in  per- 
petual 


<.f 


»''    J       *  Of  Fran-t,     Our  Enjl^  Hai.  IV.  was  an  ufwrper  and  a  ty- 
rant. Zditon, 


j^tvial  ullenefs  and  inactivity.  Such  is  generally  ffie 
condition  of  a  monarch  ;  greac  men  are  always  fcarf.i', 
and  great  Kings  are  more  fo.  Add  to  this,  that  the. 
iplendor  of  a  monarchy  is  fliori  and  tiatiiitory.  France, 
is  already  fank  into  nwfery  and  difgrace  ;  an  age  more 
will  aninbilate  her,  ,oi-  fliti;  will  -  fall  a  proy .  to  .the  fiiil . 
intrepid  conqueror. 

The  Englifti  Government  has  nothing  to  fnpport  it 
but  a  delufiveomfide»  extremely  flattering  to  the  people, 
who  fancy  themfeives  the  lole  G  )v-ernors.  I  do  not 
know  where  itis -more.eafy  to  create  fuch  open  diiTen-i 
tions  as  may  overthrow  the  ftate.  A  man  of  lenfe,  and  . 
generofity.  may, .  in  ten  years  time,  efe»S  himfelf  into 
a  defpotic  prince,  with  more  fafety  at  London,  than  at 
Mofcow  :  remember  Cromwell.  Money  is  ertough  to 
corrupt  the  whole  parliament. 

The  great,  ever  fond  of  riihcs  and  power,  and  pro- 
.ftrate  at  the  feet  of  fortune:  -a  ho  always  attend  the 
throne,  will  promote  the  views  of  thair  ma-ilerj  and  thefe 
once  gained  over,  this  phantom  of  liberty,  which  ap- 
peared at  inttTvals  in  the  conviilfive  motions  of  the  Com- 
mons, vvhidi  awakens,  fliakes  itfelf,  and  foon  vanilhes, 
will  be  foon  annihilated  at  the  lirll  iignal  given  by  the  lu- 
preme  rulers. . 

I  know  irdced  of  no  monarchy  that  is  fixed,  con- 
ftant  and  perfeft;  the  wifeft  Kings  cpprefs  their  Sub^ 
3e«as,  to  arrive  at  defpotifm.  Adieu,  my  friend  ;  live  in 
freedom  and  obfcurity.  Solitude  will  procure  you  the 
bell  and  trueft  pleafiire,  fclf  content.  The  foolifli  and 
the  wicke'',  feen  aiar  off,  will  excite  your  compalfionj  to 
lock  nearly  upon  them,  would  but  excite  your  contempt 

and  icdigiiation,  _    •'.  . 

Iwriti 


Barougb  ^epreftnuitlon,  ^gff 

I  write  this  in  hafte  ;    v/e  will  treat  this  matter  more 
/ily  in  the  free  intercourfe  of  guiltlcfs  fricDdfhip. 


BOROUGH  REPRESEKTJTION, 


DERBY  TOV/N, 

FoUt'ical charaBfr, —  X  HE  Mayor,  Alderman,  Bro- 
thers, and  capital  Biirgeffes,   who  form  the  Common- 
Council,  are  all  in  the  infereft  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
fliire,  who,  from  their  conftqiience,  poflef*  a'fo  great 
influence  in  the  borough.     They  attach  this  intciefl  to 
the  above  Nobleman,   by  the  exercife  of  that  power 
which  they  aflume  of  making  honorary  freemen,  or  as 
they  are  raofi  ufually  termed,  in  this  and  every  other 
place,  faggots  :  thefe  are  made  from  among  fiich  perfons 
as  have  neither  the  claim  of  birth  or  fervitude.     B)  vir- 
tue of  this  power  the  aldermen  can,  at  any  time  create  a 
number   of  freemen  from   among  the  Duke  of  Dcvon- 
.Ihire's  tenants  and  dependents,  in  various  parts  of  the 
.<:ounty,  Aich  faggots  will  confcquently  out-number  the 
legal  fifemen  of  the  Borough  ;  and  theie  honorary  free- 
bnaen  or  faggots,  who  want  no  qualification  but  \h.K.  fiat 
I'-ofthe  aldermen,  and   to  have  been  one  whole  year  in- 
j:- Veiled  viith  tbeir  nominal  ftanchiie,  agteeably  to  ;he  Let- 
^<tcr  or  the  Durham  A«ft ;  and  ihey  are  qualified  to  come 
into  the  tgwn  on  the  day  of  ele<^i<5n  and  to  eaf^  the  inhi- 

biUiu 
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bita at- freemen  of  all  the  iaconveniencics  of  a  contetl, 
by  choofing  their  members  for  them,  Derby,  tlierefore, 
though  a  very  large  and  opulent  town,  cannot  maintain 
its  independence,  as  it  would,  if  the  I'ight  of  voting  was 
in  the  inl'.abitant  houfe-holders,  where  it  ought  to  be, 
or  if  it  were  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  a  Corporation, 
\mder  which  no  town  can  be  Ucej  unlcfs  it  is  conllituted 
-as  that  of  Ix)ndon.  In  tlie  Cafe  of  Carlifle,  making 
this  defcription  of  freemen,  was  deemed  illegal :  but  in 
the  cafe  of  Bedford  and  Derby,  the  reverfe  has  been  de- 
termined. If,,  therefore,  Mr.  Grenville  had  introduced 
a  claufc  into  hi»  excellent  Bill,  to  afcertain  the  qualifi- 
cations of  votes,  and  to  abolifn  honor.sry  freedoms,  and 
fuch'furreptitious  qualifications,  he  would  have  done 
more  to  have  prevented  expenQve  iiiigation,  than  the. 
committees  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplifh ;  for  thty 
are  only  competent  to  decide  upon  th;  evil  when  cqmv^ 
mitted,  without.  poUclSni^  the  leaft  power  of  preventing 
it  in;  future*. 


i 


Ancient   ReprefentatJon,     This    town   has    returned; 
from  the  fiiil  fummons,  z^,'  Edward  I. 

Rigk  of  EhBkn,     The  members  are  cbofen  by  the 
Corporation,  freemen,  and  fworn  biirgeflls,  by  Charter,^ 
14,  Charles  1. 

Number  of  Fetes. — 655.     Retunt'uig  Q$cer — is.tbft: 
UTiayor. 

paticx — Dutc  of  Devon iliire..  t 


E?tETER,  DEVONSHir^E. 

FoUikal,  cbara^cr, — This  Ciiy,  which  is  a  city  anc 

and  county  of  itfelf,  .is  very  ancient,  and  boafts  of  hav- 

inj 
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iug  b;iJ  a  mayor  before  even  the  city  of  London.  Its 
extent  is  about  a  mile  in  conipa^  ]  and  it  has  fifteen 
parifhes. 

This  is  one  of  the  fer,-  places  in  Great  Britain  which, 
in  parliamentary  language,  is  called  an  open  city,  from 
its  noi  being  under  the  influence  of  a  nobleman,  or  any 
other  individual.  Were  this  the  cafe  in  every  city,  and 
borough,  however  imperfe<fl  in  organization  of  their 
refpedlive  conflitutions,  our  greateft  complaint,  that  of 
bafe  inequality,  and  individual  influence,  would  be  re- 
moved. Twelve  hundred  freemen  are  the  number  that 
_,command  a  powerful  claim  to  reprefentation  ;  but,  where 
the  right  is  veiled  in  Iwenty-fcnr,  thirty  fix,  or  fiftv- 
four  Corporators,  as  in  moft .Boroughs,  and  even  the 
populous  Cities  of  Bath,  Wincheiler,  and  Sali (bury,  it 
becomes  a  grievance  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  fupported  only  by  the  pofleflbrs  of  that 
defpotic  influence  which  entails  flavery  on  a  people. 

Ancient  Rtprefentatlon. — Exeter  fent  roembefs  from 
the  firfl  demand  of  them  after  the  conqueft. 

Right  of  Flexion. — Is  underftood  to  be  in  the  magif- 
Itrates  and  freemen. 

l^umher  ofvotfi. — There  never  having  been  any  de- 
termination of  the  Houfe  od  that  queftion,  the  number 
nay  be  afcertained  from  the  following  poll  of  the  late 
nteft,  not  to  exceed  1 200. 

James  Bull er,  F.fq.     —  1106 

John  Baring,  Efq.       —  588 

sir  C.  W.  Bampfy  Ide,  5  50 
leturning  O^fCTi— The  SheriflT, 


arms 


THE  PRESENT  n'AR. 


yV  HY  fleeps  th3  Mufe,  wlien  half  the  worM'b  in 
And  1  Dufes  pity  by  it's  ftern  alarms  ? 
Why  tlie  dire  difcord  ?     Why  the  battle's  rage  ? 
For  vs hat  grent  piupofe  do  the  powers  engage  ? 
Alas!  the  truth  muft  wound  each  pitying  mind. 
The  war  now  ragir.g  is  'gainft  human  kind  ; 
The  war  of  Despots  'gainft  the  ''  Rights  of  Nfan," 
Whilft  Hell-kin'd  Nobles  tke  black  horrors  fan. — 
Lately,  when  Liberty,  fair  Goddefs  came, 
And  gave  to  GalUa  a  more  iionour'd  name, — 
«'  The  Lind  of  frnd-M  " — then  the  poweis  of  Hell, 
Yv'hobinn  in  Chains,  in  envy,  roar'dayell; 
Which  made  its  entrance  to  their  Kinsfolk's  ears. 
And  gave  a  birth  to  ev'ry  Defpot's  fears.. 
Each  took  th'  alarm,  and  made  the  caiife  his  own, 
And  each  o'er  Europe  the  deatli-blafl  hath  blown. 
Hell's  minions  hafted  to  the  French  domains, 
Brandifh'd  death's  weapons — and  fell  Slavery's  Cliavns  j 
Anatb'mas  ponr'd  with  horrid  murd'rons  breath. 
Which  thieat'ned  nought  but  niaffacres  and  death. 
The  knew-known  Goddefs,  heard  their  threats  and  fmilV, 
And  clofer  prtfs'd  each  new  adopted  ciiild ; 
She  imii'd  oh  each,  on  each  her  influence  ihcd. 
And  as  fhe  prefs'd  thtm,  all  their  terrors  fled. 
VVith  vcice  in  Umon  all  the  nation  cries, 
Freedom  we'll  have,  though  half  our  number  dies  I 
The  Gc><.'  of  FieiJom,  never  made  a  flave  I 
In  vain  may  Auftria  and  proud  Bnmfvvick  rave  ! 
The  cry  of  Froiihrntn  with  their  latefl  breath 
Shall  be,  like  Briians,   LiBtKTV  or  death '" 

TEU. 
Manche/ler,  ^u^ufi  15,  1790, 
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TuefJay  February  19,  1793. 


Mr.  Erjklnes  Speech  on  the  Llbaty  sf  the  Prefs* 

i  The  following  SPEECH  of  die  Honourable  THOMAS  ERSKINE, 
Efq-  at  a  very  nnnierous  Meeting  of  the  FR1END3  OF  THE  LI- 
BERTY OF  THE  PRESS,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
London,  Jannsry  19,  1793,  deferves  not  only  the  attentive  pero- 
fal  of  every  Man,  but  to  bs  deefly  tngravcn  up<m  the  Leart  of  everv 
Eiig'.ifhman : 
tc  r  I  ^ 

X  HE  peculiar  excellence  of  the  EnglifliCon- 
|ftitut\on,  in  which,  indeed,  the  value  of  every  Govern- 
ment may  be  fumnaed  up,  is,  that  it  creates  an  equal 
I  rule  of  atftion  for  the  whole  nation,  r.nd  r.n  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  under  it. 

"  From  thefe  mafter  principles,  refults  that  happy, 
|unfuff)e<5ting  and  unfufpefted  Fieedom,  which  for  ages 
Ihas  diftingoiflied  fociety  in  England,  and  which  has  united 
lEngliflimen  in  an  enthuliafm  for  their  country,  and  a  re- 
trence  for  their  laws. 


**  To  maintain  this  fearlefs  tranquillity  of  huniati 
life,  the  prime  bleffing  of  Social  Union,  the  power  of  ac- 
Ko.  XXIII.  f'ol,  2,  Hh  cufation 
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cvifation  was  not  given  to  uninjured  individuals,  much 
lefs  to  voluntary,  undefined,  unauthorifed  affociations  of 
inen,  acting  without  refponfibihty,  and  open  to  irregular 
and  private  motives  of  adion,  but  was  conferred  upon 
the  fupreme  Executive  Magiftrate,  as  more  likely  to  look 
down  upon  the  mafs  of  the  community  with  an  unim- 
paffioned  eye,  and  even  that  wifeJy  placed  truft,  guarded 
and  bridled  by  the  perfonal  refpcnfibility  of  thofe  officers 
by  which  the  Crown  is  obliged  to  exercife  its  authority, 
and  in  the  higher  order  of  crimes  whicli,  on  principle, 
fliould  extend  to  all,  guarded  oiice  again  by  the  office  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  interpofed  as  a  fiiield  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  very  law's  enaifted  by  themfelves. 

*' Thefe  admirable  provifions  appear  to  us, to  t?e 
founded  in  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  to  be  attended  with  the  moft  important  bene- 
fits to  the  public  ;  becaufe  tempered  again,  and  finally 
wiih  the  trial  by  the  country — they  enable  the  Engiifli 
Conftitution  to  ratify  the  exiftence  of  a  strong  here- 
ditary Executive  Government,  confidently  with  the 
fecurity  of  popular  freedom. 

*'  By  this  .irrangement  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  of 
accufation,  fo  reftrdiicd  and  mitigated  in  its  courfe,  the 
Crown  becomes  an  obje»-^  of  wholefome,  bur  not  dange- 
rousjealoufy,  which,  while  it  prevents  it  from  overftep- 
ping  its  conftitutional  limits,  endears  the  people  to  one 
another,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  necelTity  of  union  amongft 
ihemfelves,  for  t.hsp;;fervation  of  their  privileges  againft 
a  power  dangerous  to  remove,  but  equally  dangerous  to 
fxiit  unobfervcd  and  unbalanced.  Unucr  this  fyftemj 
:iK^klng  allowance  for  the  vice,  and  errors  inieparabic 
f'-om  I^.l^lanlt^•,  ft.'it'e  nrcufation*,  in  modern  iimety  tho 
/,  -n;;.^  ,  ofttn'beeii  ralh  or  male^ 

volent: 
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voicnt;  and  the  aimiaal,  under  the  weight  of  the  finn 
band  of  jullice,  has  been  iupported  by  the  indulgeat  fita- 
teraal  tribunal  of  his  country. 

"Bar  under  the  circumftaoces  which  aiTe.iijls  us  to 
j,-:..ar,  all  thefe  provilions  appear  to  be  endangered,  .  A 
fudden  alarm  has  been  fprcaJ  through  the  Kingdom  by 
the  Mniiflers  of  tlie  Crown,  of  iinmineiij  danger  to  the 
Conftitution,  and  to  all  order  and  ^ovenmienr.  The 
nation  has  been  reprefented  to  be  fermenting  into  fcai- 
tion  and  infurre(^ion,  through  the  dangerous  affociations 
and  writings  of  difaffedled  and  alien 'ted  i"ubjc£ls  j  and 
under  the  preffare  of  this  perilous  conjunAure,  the  Par- 
liament has  been  lijddenly  alTeir.bled,  and  the  MUitia  em- 
bodied^ 

"  The  exiilence  or  extent  of  thefe  evjls,  fioce  they 
have  been  fanctionsd,  though  not  afccrtained,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  we  have  not  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  aflembled  to  debate  ;  but  we  may,  vriihoutyeditionf 
congratulate  our  fellow  iV.bjefts,  that  oar  Minivers  had 
the  vigilance  to  detedl  thofe  numenus  and  bloody  infur- 
re^ons,  which  otherwife  might  have  feci-ced-themrelVeS, 
and  pafftd  unknown  and  «mdifccvercd,  'dad  that  with- 
out the  punifliment  of  a  fingle  individual  for  any  overt 
aft  of  treafon,  the  people  have  recovered  all  that  trao* 
q\jillity  and  refpeft  for  the  laws,  which  they  appeared  to 
U&  to  have  equally  pofiefled  at  the  tixne  when  the  alarm 
buril  £31  th. 

**  That  large  clafles  of  the  community  fliould  never 
Ihelefs  give  faith  to  the  aflfertions  and  afts  of  a  refponfiblc 
Government,  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  difapprov- 
sd.     When  the  Englifli  Conftitution  is  authoritatively  re« 
jrefented  to  be  in  danger,  we  rejoice  in  the  enthufiafm  of 

Engliihmea 
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EngliHimen  to  fupport  it.  When  that  danger  is  further 
fepi  dented  to  have  been  caufedor  increafed  by  the  cir- 
culation of  treafonable  and  feditious  writings,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  godd  citizen,  in  h'n pro- 
per fphire^  and  ly  proper  mearis,  to  dircountenance  them  ; 
and  nothing  is  further  from  the  intention  of  this  meeting, 
than  to  hold  tip  to  public  difapprobaticn,  I'uch  individu- 
als as,  from  honed  motives,  have  joined  afTociations, 
even  though  they  may  in  their  zeal,  have  fliot  beyond 
that  line  of  exertion  which  we  (miftakenly  perhaps,  but 
confcientioiifly)  conceive  to  "be  lh"eHrafe  littiifdVfbn  of  a(- 
iiftaTTce  to 'Executive  Govelnment  by  pfivatbitien. 

"•  VVe  aflemble  neither  to  reprehend  nor  to  dlittate  to 
OiI:tr3  ;  but,  fn;ra  a  principle  of  public  duty,  to  enter 
otu'  folcmn  pri.tLft  againft  the  propriety  or  jullice  <  . 
thofe  Affociaticns  which,  by  the  contagion  of  example, 
are  fprcading  faft  all  over  England,  fupported  by  the  fub- 
fcriptions  of  opulent  men,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
Tupprelling  and  profecuting  writings,  more  efpecially 
when  accompanied  with  rewards  to  infcrmers  ;  and  a^ozt 
all,  when  thtfe  rewards  are  extended  (of  which  theieare 
inllances)  to  queftion  aad  to  punifli  opin-on?^  delivered 
even  in  the  private  intercou.fes  of  domeiTiclife,  unmixed 
with  any  aft  or  manifcft  intention  againft  the  authority 
of  the  laws, 

<'  We  refrained  at  our  fcrmer  meeting  from  pronounc- 
ing thefe  proceedings  to  be  iliegn]  and  punilhsblo,  bc- 
caufe  we  muft  receive  tlie  rule  from  our  llatutes  ai'd  pre- 
cedents of  law,  which  are  lilent  on  the  fubjea  j  b;;t  we 
conlider  thtm  to  be  doubtful  in  law,  and  ainci 
tional  in  principle,  from  the  whole  theory,  and  a'.!  i' 
analogies  of  Englifli  juftice. 
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"  In  the  firft  place,  we  object  to  them  as  wholly  uft- 
neceflary,  and  we  give  this  objeftioii   precedence,   b6- 

caufe  thee  ought  to  be  a  viiible  expediency  to  vindicate 
tvery  innovation  in  the  adminiibacion  of  guvei  aments  and 
laws.  Suppoling  then  the  conjun^ure  to  be  what  it  is 
by  authority  reprefen.ted,  the  Crown  is  poffeflcd  of  the 
luoft  ample  powers  for  the  admimilration  of  fpeedy  and 
univerfal  jufiice. 

♦•  If  the  ordinary  fittings  of  the  Courts  are  found,  at 
any  time,  to  be  infufficient  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
their  jurifdic\ionSy  or  it  even  a  falutary  terror  is  to  be 
inlpired  for  the  general  fecuritv — the  king  Tiay  appoint 
fpccial  coinmiilions  for  the  trial  of  offenders. 

*'  If  ihe  Revenue  devoted  to  the  ordinary  purpofes 
of  Criminal  Juftice,  ftiould  be  found  inful'hcient  for  :.n 
lanufual  expenditure.  Parliament  is  ever  at  hand  to  fiip- 
ply  the  means,  and  no  Parliament  can  be  fuppofcd  :o 
retule,  or  the  people  be  lufpected  to  murmur,  at  a  ae- 
celTar)'  expence^ 

"  If  Information  alio  became  neceffary  for  the  difco- 
Tery  and  convrclion  of  offenders,  the  Cfovvn  may,  at  any 
time,  by  its  authority,  fet  even  Informers  in  motion. 

/*  But  under  ail  this  awful  proce's,  Public  Freedom 
would  ftill  be  fecured,  while  the  public  fafety  was  mim- 
taincd.  The  Crown  ftill  acting  by  its  officers,  would 
.continue  to  be  refponfible  fot  the  exercife  of  its  authority,, 
and  the  community  iHU  bound  together  by  a  common 
intereH-,  and  cemented  by  the  undiilurbed  affeclions  and 
confidence  of  private  life,  would  be  found  and  pure  for 
the  adminiftration  of  jufiice.  This  we  maintain  and 
Hb  3  publiilt 
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jubliflx  *o  be  ihe  genius  of  the  Britini  Conftitution,  as  it 
regarJf  the  criminsl  law. 

"  But  when,  without  any  State-neceflity,  or  requifi- 
tion  from  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  the  kingdom,  bo- 
dies oi  men  voluntarily  intrude  themfelves  into  a  fort  of 
partne.-fliip  of  authority  with  the  Executive  Power;  and 
when,  from  the  univerfal  and  admitted  incerell  of  the 
whole  nation  in  the  cbjedts  or  pretexts  of  fuch  aflbciati 
ons,  the  people,  if  they  continue  to  fpreatl  as  they  hnve 
done,  may  be  faid  to  be   in  a   manner  reprefer.ted   by 
them;  where  is  the  accufed  to  find  juftice  amjngft  his 
peers  when  arraigned  by  fuch.  combinations  I    Where  is 
the  boafted  trial  by  the  country,  if  the  country  is  thus  to 
become  informer  and  accufer  >     Where  is  the  cautious 
tSifttuft  of  accufation,  if  the  Grand  Jury  tht^mfelves,  or 
fome  of  them,  may  have  infoniiecl  againft  the  objeft  of 
it,  b.'ougnt  in  the  very  bill  which  they  aie  to  find,  and 
fubfcribed   for  the  profecution   of  it  ?     Where,    in  the 
end,  is  the  mild,  complacent,  rek-ntiBg  countenance  of 
the  Jury  for  trial,  tluu  laft  confolation  v\hich  the  huma- 
nity of  England  never  denied,  even  to  men  taken  in  arms 
dgainft  her  lav/s,  if  th<  panhels  are  to  come  reeking  from 
veflry-room?,  where  they  have  been  lillening  to  harangues 
eoncerning  the   abfohite  nectauy  of  exluiguifliing  tfae 
very  crimes  and  the  ciiminals  which  they  are  to  decide 
^ipon  in  judgment,  and   to  condemn  by  their  verdids  ? 
.But  if  theie  proceedings  muft  thus  evidently  taint  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  jultice,  even  m  the  luperior  courts,  where 
the  Judges,    from   tiieir  independence,    their  fuperior 
learning,  and  their  further  removal  from  common  life, 
may  be  argued  to  be  likely  to  aflilf  Juries  in  the  diiedif- 
charge  of  their  office,  what  niuft  be  the  condinfl  of  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Seffions,  whole  jurifdi£tions  over  theft 
©&uces  f>re  (;c*ordinat€ — where  the  Judges  are  the  very 

sea 
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gentlemen  who  lead  thefe^nbcfations  in  every  county- 
and  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  where  Juries  arc  either  te- 
nants and  dependants,  or  their  neighbours  in  the  coun- 
try, juftly  looking  up  to  thera,  with  confidence  and  af- 
feftion,  as  their  friends  and  protetf^ors  in  the  dire<5lion 
of  their  affairs  ?  Is  this  a  Trial  by  an  Engliih  Court 
and  Jury  ?  It  vvoul.1  be  infinitely  more  manly,  pnd  lefs 
injurious  to  the  accufed,  to  conJemn  him  at  once  with- 
out a  hearing,  than  to  mock  him  with  the  empty  forms 
of  the  Britifti  Conftitution,  when  the  fubliancc  and  effect 
of  it  are  defttoyed.  By  thefe  obfei-vations  we  mean  no 
difrefpedl  to  the  Magiilratcs  of  our  country ;  but  the 
bed  men  may  inadvertently  place  themfelves  in  lituations 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  their  duties.  Our  natures 
are  human,  and  we  err  when  we  confider  tliein  ai  di- 
vine. 

"  The  incongruities  arifingfrom  this  rage  of  popu- 
lar accufation,  or  even  c>f  declared  popular  fupport,  to 
acciiiation  proceeding  horn  the  Crown,   are  not  our  ori- 
ginal obfervations.-    We  are  led  to  them  by  the  analogies 
and  inititutions  ot  the  law  itfelf.     On  this  principle,  cri- 
minals impeached  (not  by  the  people  heated  with  a  fenfe 
of  individual  danger,    and  pcrlonally  mixing  themfelvcs 
with  the  charge  and  the  evidence)   but  impeached  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  reprefenting  chem,  are  tried,   from 
the  necelTity  of  the  cafe,  by  the  Lords,  and  not  by  the 
country.     This  anomaly  of  jufiice  arofe  from  the  hiima- 
Cnity  and  wifdom  of  our  anceilors.    They  thought  that 
when  the  complaint  proceeded  not   from  the  Crowp, 
whofe  a£ls  the  people  are  accuftomed  to  watch  with  jea- 
ioufy,  but  from  the  popular  branch  of  the  Governnitnr, 
which  they  lean  tovvards  with  favour,  it  was  more  fub- 
ilaniiai  juilice  to  the  meaneil  man  in  England,  t^  knd 
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him  for  trial  before  the  Lords,  though  connefted  with 
him  by  no  common  intereft,  but  on  the  contiary  divided 
by  a  feparate  one,  than  to  truft  him  to  a  jury  of  his  equals, 
when  thepei;ple,  from  which  it  rauft  be  raken,  was  even 
in  theory  conneded  with  the  profecution,  though  totally 
unacquainted  in  faft  with  its  caufc,  or  with  its  objea. 

"We  appeal,  with  confidence,  to  the  reafon  oi    ihs 
public,  whether  thefe  principles  do  not   apply,   by  the 
clofeft  analogy,  to  the  proceedin<^s  which  we  allenibie  to 
difapprove;  for  as  criminal  jnrildiaions  are  local,  the  oi'- 
fence  muft  be  tried    in  the   country,  and    frequently  in 
the  very  town  where  it  is  charged    to   be   committed 
and  thus  the.  accufed  mull  not  only  ftaixl  before  a  Couit 
infccrcd  with  a  general  prejudice,   but  in    a  manner  dii 
qu.iiified^  by  a  pointed  and  particular   paffion  and  mtc 
i-ell. 

"  We  have  further  to  remark,  that  thefe  objeaiona  , 
to  popolar   Affliciations  for  the   profecution  of  crime.v  ! 
apply  with  double  force,  when  directed  againft  the  Prefs, 
than  againft  any  other  objects  of  criminal    juftice  which 
,  can  be  defcribed  or  imagined. 

**  AfTociations  toprofecute  offences  againft  the  gnme 
law,  or  frauds  againft  tradefmen,  (which  we  fcle:c  ..■ 
familiar  inftances,  though  we  do  not  vindicate  thtru; 
neverthelefs  diftindly  defcribe  their  objefts,  and  in  fup- 
preffing  illegal  conduta-,  have  no  immediate  tendency  to 
deter  from  the  exexcife  of  rights  which  are  legal,  and  in 
which  the  public  have  a  deep  and  important  inteieft. 

"  No  unqualified  peifon  can  ftioot  or  fell  a  hare  or  a 
partridge,  as  long  as  monopoly  in  game  is  fuffered  to 
continue,  without  knowing  that  he  tranfgrefi'cs  th«  law, 

and 
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and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  judgment  upon  the  ck- 
iftence,    extent,  or  confequence  of  the  offence.    Tftc 

trial  is  of  a  mere  fact.  By  fuch  Airociation?,  therefv>re, 
the  public  cannot  be  ftated  to  fuffer  funher  than  it  always 
fnffers,  by  an  opprelfive  fyftem  of  penal  law,  and  by 
every  departure  ":■:  "\  •'  :   '  -.?  - :e    *"  ;.'''-.".itleriug  n, 

"  In  the  fame  manner  when  a  Uvindlcr  obtains  goods 
on  fiU'e  preience?,  he  cannot  havs  done  fo  from  error  ; 
the  a6h  is  decllive  of  the  intention  \  ihe  law  defines  the 
crime  with  poiitive  piecilion,  and  the  trial  is  intliis  cafe, 
therefore,  only  the  inveftigatioa  of  a  fa£t,  and  in  ho'di  'g 
out  terrors  to  fwindlers,  horjcil  oaenare  in  no  danger,  nor 
does  the  public  fuffer  fuctber  than  we  have  above  advert- 
ed to. 

*'  Thefe  Aflbciations  befidcs,  froiu  their  very  na- 
tures, cannot  be  fo  univ:;ifal  as  to  difqualify  the  country 
at  large,  by  prejudice  or  intereft,  from  the  office  ot  triuf. 
They  ire  buttomcd  belkieF,  particularly  tiie  latl  (which 
is  iiv  :r  material  dittinction)  upon  crimes,  tha perpe- 
tration of  which  is  it'jurious  to  individuals  as  fuch,  and 
which  ench  individual,  in  his  own  perfonal  riijhr,  might 
legally  profccute — Whereas  we  affemble  to  objedl  to 
the  p.»])'_Iar  prof^rcutioi  of  thofe  public  cffv^nccs,  which 
the  Crown,  \i  they  exill,  is  boun.!  in  duty  to  profecutc 
by  the  Atturney^  Geaeial^  where  no  individual  can  count 
iippu  a  perfonal  injur)' — and  where  the  perfonal  infereih 
of  the  fubjcdt  is  only  as  a  member  of  that  public  which 
is  cominiifed  to^&,^re[9f  tbje  executive  authority  qC 
the  c-untry. 

*'  The  pref?,  therefore^  as.it  is  to  be  afTcvfteci  by  Af- 
fociatioa  of  individiwls,   thit  fctUr  its  geaerd  frecuv-m, 

wholly 
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wholly  unconneaed  with  any  attacks  upon  private  cha- 
racter, is  a  very  different  coulideration.  For  if  the  na- 
tion is  to  be  combined  to  fupprcfs  writings  without  fur- 
ther defcribing  what  thofe  writings  are,  than  by  the  gtne- 
ral  A^uominmon/eiiitlous ;  and  if  the  exenions  or  thofe 
combinations  zv€  not  even  to  be  confined  to  fupprefs  and 
punifh  the  circulation  ot  books  already  condemneci  by 
the  judgments  ot  courts,  but  are  to  extend  to  whatever 
does  not  happen  to  fall  in  with  iheirpnvatc  judgments— 
if  every  writing  is  to  be  profecuted  which  they  may  not 

have  the  lenfe  to  underhand,  or  the  viitue  to  pradife 

if  no  man  is  to  write  but  upon  their  principles,  nor  can 
read  with  fafefy,  except  what  they  have  written,  left 
he  fliould  accidentally  talk  of  what  he  has  read— no  man 
will  venture  either  to  write  or  to  fpeak  upon  the  topics 
of  government  or  its  adminiftration  ;  a  freedom  which 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  by  our  greateft  Stateimen 
and  Lawyers,  to  be  thepimcipal  fafeguatd  of  that  con- 
eonftitution,  which  liberty  of  thought  originally  created, 
and  which  a  free prefs  for  its  circulation  gradually  brought 
to  mrsturity. 

*«  We  will  therefore  maintain  and  aflert,  by  all  legal 
means,  the  facred  and  eifential  privilege  of  every  other 
parent  and  guardian.  We  will  maintain  and  aifert  the 
right  of  mOruc'ting  our  fellow-fubjeas,  by  every  iince:  ;: 
and  conscientious  communication  which  may  promote 
the  public  happinefs,  and  while  we  render  obedience  tn 
government  and  to  law,  we  will  remember  at  the  faxc 
time,  that  as  they  exifl  by  the  people's  confent,  and  for 
the  people's  benefit,  they  have  a  right  to  examine  their 
principles,  to  watch  over  their  due  execution,  andto  pre- 
ferve  the  beautiful  llru^ure  of  their  Conftitution,.  by. 
pointing  out  as  they  ai  ife,  thofe  dcfefts  and  corruptions* ' 

whic'. 
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ivhich  jhe  band  of  time  never  fails  to  fpiead  over  the 
wifeft  of  human  iDftitutions, 

"  If  in  the  legal  and  peaceable  aflertion  of  this  free- 
dom we  fliall  be  calumniated  and  periecured,  we  muft 
be  contented  to  fuffer  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  as  our 
fathers  before  \is  have  fuffcred.  But  we  will,  like  our 
fathers  alio,  perfevere  until  we  prevail, 

"  Let  us  however  recoUeft  with  fatisfaif^ion,   that  the 
law,  as  it  llands  at  this  very  moment,   thanks  to  our  il- 
luftiious patriot  Mr.  FOX,  is  amply  fuflicient  for  the 
j  crotedlion  of  the  Preis,  if  the  country  will  be  bf.t  true  to 
1  iifelf.  The  extent  of  the  genuine  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  on 
general  fubjefts,  and  the  boundaries  u  hich  feparate  thena 
from  licentioufnefs,  the  Englifli  law  has  wifely  not  at- 
tempted to  define.     They  are  indeed  in  their  nature  un- 
jdefinable,  and  it  is  the  ofPce  of  the  Jury   alone,  taken 
jfrom  the  country,  in   each  particular  inilance,   to  afcer- 
lain  them,  and  the  truft  of  the  Crown,  where  no  indivi- 
lual  is  flandered,  to  feledl  the  inftances  for  trial,  by  its 
^linifters  refponfible  to  Parliament. 

*^  This  fyl^era  appears  to  us  amply  to  fecure  the  go- 
vernment, while  It  equally  protects  the  fubjeft.     But  i 
llvisfeleftion  is  to  be  transferred  tofclf  conflimted  aflem- 
l»lies  of  men,  agitated  and  enflamed  by  a  zeal  however  ho- 
jieft,   the  Prels  mufl  be  broken  up,  and  individuals  rauft 
wchafe  their  fafety  by  ignorance  and  filcnce.    In  fuch  a*^ 
Ure,  we  admit  that  the  other  liberties  which  we  enjoy 
kudLr  the  laws,  might  neverthelefs   continue  as  long  as 
loveaiment   might  happen  to  be  juftly  admmiflered; 
I'Ut  ftionld  corruption  or  ambition  ever  dire<ft  iheir  ef- 
lirts  agaiiift  'hem,  the  nation  would  be  furprized  and 
laved — furprized  by  the  iofs  of  their  wakeful  lentinels, 

whom 
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whom  they  had  {hot  for  only  being  at  their  pofts,  and 
enllav^d,  ironj  the  lofs  of  thpir  armour,  which  their  ad-^ 
vei fary,  under  the  pretence  of  a  treaty,  had  cajoledi 
them  to  throw  away. 

■^  But  thefe  evils  become  not  only  greater,  but  abfd 
Intely  intolerable,  when  extended  to  the  ftimulation  ( 
fpies,  to  ftab  domeftic  peace,  to  watch  for  the  innocer 
in  the  hours  devote  1  to  convivial  happinefs,  and  to  dil 
turb  the  fw eet  repofe  of  private  life,  upon  the  bofom 
friendfliip  and  truth. 

*'  It  is  ju.ftly  obferved,  by  the  celebrated  Judge  For] 

^r,  thin  words  are  tranfitory  and  fleeting,  eaflly  forgol 

tepi,  ?ijd  fubjed  to  miilaken  interpretations. 
'»' 

'**  Their  very  cxiftence  at  all,  and  their  criminalitj 

as  depending  upon  context,  or  fequel,  or  occaliou,  al 

is  to  reft  upon  the  oaths  of  hired  informers. 

*'  Is  this,  in  the  end  of  the  i  Sth  century,  to  be  the 
condition  of  our  cheaiful  country  ?  Are  thefe  to  be  onr 
chains  ?  And  are  we,  after  we  have  broken  them  on  the 
heads  of  tyrants,  in  former  ages,  to  fit  down  to  forge  them 
again  for  ouiielves,  and  to  taften  them  on  one  anotli  r  ? 

"  Our  laft,  and  not  the  leaft  obje(5tion  to  popular  ac« 
cufation,  is  the  love  we  bear  to  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, and  our  wifli  that  its  fanftions  may  be  perpetual  ; 
it  being  our  opinion,  as  exprelTed  in  our  feventh  Rcfo- 
lution  at  our  former  Meeting, 

"  THAT  A  SYSTEM  OF  JEALOUSY,  AND 
ARBITRARY  COERCION  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  HAS 
BEEN  AT  ALL  TIMES  DANGEROUS  TO  THE 
STABILITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

*'  For 
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"  For  the  truth  of  which  we  sppeal  to  human  nsitiy^ 
in  gc-neral— to  the  charaderiftic  of  EngUfliaicn  m  {»arti- 
cuiar,  and  to  the  hiftory  of  the  countr)'. 

•'  la  the  career  of  fueh  a  fyftem  of  combination,  we* 
forefee  nothing  but  cppreflion,  and  when  its  force  is  ex- 
tinguifli^d,  nothmg  but.  diiconteat^  diibbedience,  aad 
mifrule. 

"  If  government   permits  or  countenances  this  dif* 

ibution  of  its  executive  powers,  how  is   it  to  reiumc 

them  (hoiild  opinions  change,  and  run  the  other  way  ? 

From  the  artifices  and  a-nbition  of  defigning  men, — th^ 

*>eft  gtn'ernments  may  for  a  feafon  be  unp  piilar,  as  we 

w  from  experitnce,  that  the  very  worll  may  triumph 

or  a  while  by  impoftiire.  Should  fiich  a  change  of  opini- 

n  •rrive,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  muft,  the  adminif- 

ion  of  government"^  aud  juftice  will  be  diitraiteci  and 

ikened.     It  will  be  in  vain  to  inculcate,  that  only 

1  may   perfecute   one  another  by  combination,  but 

y  muft  not  combine  for  their  common  defence;  and 

:n  this  unnatural  tide  of  flood,  no  man  may  expert  to 

e  acquitted,  however  he  may  love  his  country — fo  in 

'  ebb  of  the  fame   tide,  equally  unnatural,  it  ni^y  be 

iicult  to  bring  toconvidion,  even  thofc  who  rmy  plot 

(ieftruclion. 

"  Again  ft  both  thefe  departnres  from  the  even  and 
:al  courie  of  juftice,  and  all  their  confequences,  we 
:nl!y  and  with  an  impartial  aiient  proteft. 

"  When  we  conGder  the  gre?.t  proportion  of  the  com- 

onrty,  that  hss   already  fanrtioned    the   proceedings 

hich  we  diflfent  from,  the  great  authority  that  counte- 

oces  tbem,   the  powerful    infliien-e  wbich  fupports 

I  i  ihem> 
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them,  and  the  mighty  revenue  railed  upon  the  people  ; 
which  thiough  various  channel  ,  rewards  m.aiy  of  thi)fe 
who  lead  the  reft;  we  i^d  thedifficuhies  which  this  Ad- 
iirefs  has  to  encounter ;  and  judging  of  man  Irom  his  na- 
ture and  his  Uiftofy,  vve  exptc^  no  immediate  fiiccels 
tr.om  our  interpolation.  But  we  biliev^.,  that  the  fealbn 
of  refleftion  is  not  far  diftant,  when  iLis  humble  ciFort 
for  the  public  will  be  remembered,  and  its  authgis  be 
vindicated  by  the  people  ol  Gteat  Baiain,** 


t}iGL!SHC^:N!^TLTUT:0'S\ 

Conliira  i       .  :.  i^^'J:-  33;- 

XN a  renewed  debatf   concerning  impofition?,  Sir^ 
Henry  V/ootton,  who  had  been  em^-loyed  as  Ambaffadorf 
to   Venice,    and  Winwop-!,    the   prefent   Secrtiai'y   of 
State,  attempted  to  prove  that  all  Hereditary  Princes  had 
a  right  to  impofe  taxes,  though  eleftive  ones   had  noij;^ 
and  inflanced   the  Trincts  of  Germany  ::nc  Italy,  wit%.^ 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  particularly  Henry  thtJn 
Fourth's   railing   14,800,000!.  by  an  in:pofition  on  f*U- 
otjiv.      Thefc  abfurd    comparifons     be tween  Princes,".' 
vvhoie    powers  £nd  prerogatives  were  ditfercnt,  accord^^' 
inf  tu  the    difftrent    limitations  of  their  refpeftive  Gtf- 
Aeinaicnis,  wuie  ridicul-d  by  the  Houle.     Sir  George 
Oivc!)   advance  1,    ''That  the  imposition   laid    by  the 
*»  French  Kiev  was  an  v.i\:rpr.tion,  and  contrary  to  the 

''  fundamental 
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«  ftindamcntai  la^s  of  France ;  that  ths  Dukedoms  of 
*'  Florence  and  Milan  were  tticrc  tyrannies.'* 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  faid»  "  That  if  the  Kings  of  Spara 

M  had  fuch  a   power,^  they  had   received  it  from  thetc 

j  **  Cortes  or  Parliaments."     Sir  Edward  SanJys,  obferv- 

"  Tbat  the  Courtiers*  arguments,  made    againft 

I**  thenaielve!!,  fincc  the  French  king  had   raifcd  lo  im- 

I**  ment'c  a  fum  on  his   fubjcifts   Irom  fuch  an   affuroed 

[•*  jx>wer:  that  the  Kings  of  Fnncz,  and  the  reft  of  the 

impofing  P"  nces,  do  li fo  make  :aws,  which  in  a  fliort 

ftime  will    bring  all  things  to  a^ tyrannical  CDtJrfe  and 

confufio..,  bOitJ   to   Pnace   and   People:   witncfs  iha 

Kileath  vi  the  lail  great  impoQn^  Piince.'*     In  anfiver 

.hs  diiinilion  between  an  elective  and  an  hereditary 

Vi.ice,  he  maintained,  "  That  all   Kings  were  original- 

iy  elected,  except  fuch   as   came  in  by   the  fword  ; 

I*  whom  for   th"t  reafon,  it    was  lawful   to  expd  by  the 

'iword,  "i^henever  the  people  h-d  the  power  to  do  it.*-* 

A 

.•  Sir  FJwarJ  Sands  haJ  expre.Tfd  fus  refijntment  of  this  "ufnr— ' 

ion  vith  great  \  igo ur  and  fpii  it,  w  iicn  llie  fubjett  i-f  impofuit-ns 
las  fi;  il  argued  in  the  Hjufe. 

•'  Sorr.e  oiher  princes,  he  faJ,  had  lionporetl,  hut  oever  cla'msj. 
./    nght;  row,  the  Kinj   had  i.Lumed  it  in  open  Parliament  i 
.3/  upon  four  or  five;  the  King  up-  n  fo  many  hundreds:  they 
for  a  few  mna.h^,  an  1,  ctihe  pmyer  of  ih^  Commons  in  Pari 
enr,  put  down  ;  hers  m:ide  perpctua!  by  letter  sprite  nt.     That 
'  h  s  liberty  o*  irr.pofing  trenches  en  \.^  fonne'ation  rf  a  I  rur  ir>- 
j  e.1^,  maketh  U'^  8  siJmen,  giveth  ufe  bat   no  propriety ;  :b« 
img  may-.by  the  f.  m-  reafons  ro..k».  LawSiWJthcut  l?8*ibinenJS.^* 
vmu\  of  l^afUauuKtyYkL  1.  HZgs  ^-Z. 

JR  appears  by  the  Journal':,  tliat  James,  after  obtam'ng  the  jnd^:- 
|it  "f  ths  Excheqoer,  hidpuhriftieJ  certain  fettled  aubirrary  r:.tr? 
I .  irapo.ls  upon  £ooJs,  f;ir  himfUf  and  his  heirs  fir  ever.    The 

Gommrr_«: 
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A  demand  pas  mad>  for  a  conference  with  tbeL^rd** 
ccncerning  a  remonftrance  againft  ihe  King's  irapoliu-g 
iaxes  without  the  confent  of  Parliainent  j  and  the  Com- 
,mons  difplayed  an  admirable  flcill,  ^ptnefs,  and  judg- 
ment, in  drawing  up  the   heads  on  which  they    were  fo 
.proceed.     The  Lords  Ihcvved  themfelves  extremely  jea- 
lous of  fo   fpirited  an  exertion,  and  refufed  iheir  con- 
fent to   a  conference.     This  brought  on   a  complaint 
agaicfl Richard  Neile,  Eifliopf  of  Lincoln;  who,  in  an 
-advice  to  the  Lords,  not  to  agree  to  the  requeilofthe 
Commons,   had  affirmed,  "that   ilie. matter  on  which 
,.*' the  conference   was  defired,    flruck  not   only   at  the 

"branr' 

Commons  faid,  that  this  w..s  ftrange  ;  becairfe  no  proc!am.iticii 
bound  longer  than  the  King's  life;  that  the  judgranit  in  the  exche- 
quer was  erroneous  'and  unconfticutional ;  and  that  the  matter  w:;» 
above  all  judgn^tnt  but  that  of  parliament.  ycurnaIs,Yo].  i.  prfjs 
481.    ttf^. 

♦  Sir  R<'ger  Owen,  who  was  apj- dinted  to  open  the  conference, 
"wasdiieCled  to  mAe  the  fuikiwing  obfervation:  that  the  King  in 
anfwer  to  the  laft  petition  of  the  Commons  on  this  head,  had  refer- 
red them  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet  in  tlie  mean  time  proceeded 
t«  multiply  impofitiuus.    Jcumali  cftht  CoiTtmvns,  Vol.  i.  p.  4Sr. 

f  The  following  is  an  anecjcte,  that  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
tharadler  of  this  prel  ite. 

Neile,  Bifbop  of  Liacoln,  and  Andrews,  Bilhop  of  Wmchefttr, 
>iing  at  dinner  with  ti.e  King  in  public;  James  in  this  fuuation,  had 
the  impiudence  to  propofe  aloud  this  queftion,  "  IVhuhct  hi  m'gli 
"  «i/  lakt  his   fuhjtfi's   mtney  •without  confent  of  Parliamtnt  ^"     The  1 
cophaut  Neil6,  replied,  *«Cod  forbid  you  Ihould  not,  for  you  ja 
"the  breath  of  our  ncilrik."     Andrews  declined' ^fifwering,  and 
^'(aid,  "He  was  not  fkilled  in  parliamentary  cafes."     On  the  Kinf,' 
**iu.-£iTig  him  further,  he  replied  p^eafantly,  "I  think,  your  Maicll 
"■''ha&'aa  unt'.oubted  righr  to  my  Brother  'Ns^lc's  Money."     •    ' 
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•'  branch,  but  at  the  root  of  the  prerogative  j  that  it  waa^ 
«•  contrary  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  confer  on  it; 
•*  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  there  would  proceed  fome 
'•♦  undutiful,  and  feditious  fpeeches  from  the  committees 
**  of  that  Houfe,  which  it  would  be  unfit  for  them  to 
•'hear.'*  Many  cxpoftulations  pafled  between  tbt:  two 
Houfes  on  this  fubjed*.  The  Commons  refufed  to 
proceed  to  any  bufinefs  till  they  had  received  full  fatis- 
fadion,  which  occafioned  an  angry  meflage   from  the 

King 

lis 

^  In  the  debates  of  the  low  er  Houfe,  it  was  pi  npoft  J  to  j-afs  ft  > 
bill  to  feize  his  biihopric  for  feven  years,  towards  a  fupply.  Many 
Members  'cflified  their  concern  that  the  Kirg  ^hculd  be  belet  v itli 
fach  Parafites.  Mr,  Alfrd  v/^s  for  carr/ing  their  ccmpi:iint  to  th«' 
Xjng;  Sir  Jerome  Horfey  faid,  "  thatthev  had  !iad  coiUiuual  intcr- 
•♦^lupton  all  thit  parliament;  that  this  bone  air.ongft  the  reft  wa5 
'  thrown  io  by  a  Devi!,  if  a  Bifhop  might  be  a  Devil ;  he  wiCbed  a 
•♦lelscl  Comiui'.tea might  be  appointed  to  connder  ot  an  imraedi- 
s  Meffage  to  the  King."  Sir  Edward  Sands  juflly  obferveJ, 
•  lh..t  to  go  immediately  to  the  Kiiig  would  wrong  the  siben  es  of 
*thc  upper  Houfe."  The  Commons  were  det.rminea  by  thr.  judici- 
oitis  aigumcr.ts  Mrgcd  by  this  member.  It  was  ordered  on  the  qu-.-f- 
tion  that  there  fhould  be  a  ceffation  of  all  In.finefs,  but  prficecu;n<rs 
W  tiie  Bilhop  oi  Linculn,  t  U  an  ajifwer  (houiJ  con.e  ;rom  the  Lords 
Miicerning  that  matter.     The  next  day   the  Houfe  receiveiLr.uad- 

nonitcry   letter  from   the  King,  to  d<  fnt  from  their  rcfolution. 

phey  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  :ome  fevere  refolution  ata  nfl 
nifmfcrmerj,  when  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  oi  e  of  the  Secretaries  «f 
itate.  Jifcovered  that  the  King  had  been  Ihewn  the  order  by  the 
^rtker,  whorecerved  a  fevere  reprimand  from  the  Houfe,  i or  his 
toparliamentary  proceeding.  The  snger  of  the  C  -mraons  againft 
bis  offending  prelate  wms  heightened,  by  Jamt^j'mectihng  n  t!ie  mat- 
•T;  uid  though  hey  recei  t  a  .oftci,'  g  propoial  t»om  tnc  L/  rds, 
hey  achereti  t  tlieir  ref«.lu  ion  of  .bligjiig  iit-  iuHiop  tu  aoiwer  at 
Bar  of  I  he  Houfe  of  ComraoiiS.    JoumaJs,  Vol.  i.  p.  496.  it  fir. 
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Kingi  threatening  to  diffolve  them  if  they  did  not  pro*' 
ceed  on  the  bufinefs  of  fupply.* 

Papers  of  arbitrary  projecls  to  govern  without  parlia- 
ments were  every  night  flungabout  the  flreets.  Neither 
did  thefe  covered  or  open  threats  deter  the  Commons' 
from  keep-ng  firm  to  their  refolution.  The  King  find- 
ing that  it  was  impoffible  to  obtain  a  fupply  without  re- 
mitting fome  of  his  high  pretenfions  ;  and  fearing  for 
his  creatures,  Ihould  the  Parliament  continue  to  fir,  dif- 
folved  them  on  the  feventh  of  June,  before  one  flatute 
was  etiaded. 

In  this  parliament  the  oppofition  hid  fallen  very  vio- 
lently, upon  the  new  created  titles,  on  the  lottery,  on 
the  admiffion  of  Papifts  to  officers  and  honours,  and  on 
the  many  propofals  which  bad  been  made  to  marry  the 
King's  Ion  to  a  Popifh  Princefs.  Neither  did  the  enci  eaf- 
ing  growth  of  luxury,  which  had  been  too  fuccefsfully 
pr^:p.tgaied  by  the  example  of  the  Court,  efcape  the 
ceniiue  of  the  patriot  Members.  A  bill  againit  gold 
and  hlver,  gilding,  &c.  was  brought  into  the  Houfe 
and  received  with  approbation.  It  was  pleaded  that 
this  fximptuary  law  was  confoiiant  to  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  nature ;  that  vain  expence  in  apparel,  and 
other  kinds  of  fliew,  was  the  caufe  of  the  want  of  hofpi- 
tahty  :  and  to  convince  the  Houfe  of  the  enormous 
height  this  defpicable  vice  had  arofe  to  m  that  centre  of 
cxtravugance  and  folly,  the  Court,  an  example  was 
brought  of  a  great  Coui  tier  having  expended  eightceo 
pounds  a  year  upon  fnoe  firings.     James  was  fo  injudi* 


■>^  On  an  enquiry  into  the  King's  neceffitie?,  it  was  found  thnt  he 
was  already  1,200,000].  in  debt,  and  that  upwards  of  85,0001.  went 
early  in  f  enfions. 
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cious  as  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  leading  members ; 
and  leveral  of  thern  were  thrown  into  prifon.  Thomas 
Wentuonh,  afterwards  Earl  of  StraiFord,  was.  one  of 
thefe  iufFereis.*  A  benevolence  was  dennanded  in  a  ve- 
ry arbitrary  manner ;  but  it  met  with  fuch  a  firm  fpirit 
ofoppofition  from  all  ranks  of  men,  that  it  anfwered 
very  indifferently  the  purpolcs  of  the  Court. 

The  King  of  Denmark  paid  his  brother-inlav,'  ano- 
ther vifit,  and  dilfipation  coniinued  ftrongly  to  prevail. 
Wbilft  this  Monarch  was  in  England,  a  Court  cabal  be- 
gan to  threaten  the  fortune  cf  the  favourite  Somerfet; 
a  man  who  differed  in  no  refpeft  from  the  common  herd, 
excepting  in  the  degree  of  his-  vices,  which  had  attained 
an  enormous  height  from  the  pampering  of  a  luxuriotiS 
Court,  A  vicioufnefs  which  had  no  balance  from  fenfe, 
experience-,  or  judgment,  drove  him  into  excefles  that 
at  length  afforded  his  enemies  a  full  opporcutiity  to  ef- 
|fc(J^  his  ruin. 

The  Lady  Frances   Howard,  daughter  to   the  Earl 
lof  Suffolk,  was  one  of  the  beautiesof  the  Court ;  though 

married 

*  This  Member  hnd  exprefTed  histiitapprobaion  o'them-afures 
iflheCi^urt,  in  a  manner  improper  ai.d  intemperate.  He  applied 
be  two  following  veriss  from  th«i  Prophet  Daniel,  to  the  Idle  King 
f  France  (Henry  the  4th)  and  the  K.ng  of  Eng^Iand : 

*'  Then  Ihall  {land  up  in  his  eftate  a  raifer  of  taxes  in  the  glory 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  within  a  few  days  he  iraB  be  dellroj-cd,  nei- 
ther in  an^er  uor  in  battle. 


"  Ar.d  in  his  eflate  fliaU  ibind  up  a  vile  perfon,  to  whom  they 
t  IhaU  not  give  the  l.oiiour  ot  the   k;ngi.om,  b.  t  1-e  fhail  come  in 
I  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatterers.    Jonmahf  VoL 
p.  403. 
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married  while  yet  a  child  to  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  fi)e  new. 
conceived  a  violent  3fFe<ftion  for  the  favourite.  The 
charnis  of  their  pcrfons,  the  equality  of  their  under- 
llandings,  the  famenefs  of  their  vices,  foon  produced 
a.  reciprocal  paffion,  which  they  indulged  without  refeive. 
The  Earl  of  EiTex  was  yet  on  his  travels,  but  returned 
foon  after  the  coniroerce-began.  He  became  one  of  La- 
dy Frances's  admirers,  and  preffed  for  the  poffeflion  of 
his  privileges.  She,  attached  to  the  glittering  fortune 
of  her  paramour,  refufed  ;  not  witlrout  hope,  by  that, 
means  of  fuch  a  conduit,  to  regain  her  freedom.  Ef- 
fex,  inftead  of  attempting  the  accomplifliment  of  his  ex- 
pected happincfs,  found  a  coldnefs,.  oppofition,  and  re- 
feiTe,  which  forbad  all  hopes  of  eojoyraenr.  The  two. 
lovers  began  to  conceive  afTurances  of  carrying  their 
moft  fanguine  wiflies  into  execution  ;  and  a  proocfs  was. 
commenced  by  the  Countefs  againft  her  hu{b<ind  for  in-.- 
fufficiency. 

James,  who  condefcended  to  be  a  party  in  all  the. 
intrigues  of  his  favourites,  interefled  himlelf  fo  warmly 
inthe  affair,  that  a  divorce  was  obtained  on. this  plea'% 

thougli. 

*  James  was  prefent  at  the  trihl,  and  urgeJ  n;any  argurnents'o 
the  Archbifliop  in   favour  of  the   divoire.     The  good  j»relate  not- 
wiihftiUiding  the  King's  vehemence,  dillented  from  the  judgment 
that  was  given.     The  Earl  of  Southampton  writes  th^is  of  it  to  Sir' 
R^Iph  Winwood,     •'  Of  the  nuUiity  1  fee  yon  have  heard  as  much 
"  as  1  can  write;  by  which  you  may  diicern  ihe  power  of  a  K  ng* 
"  with    (udges :  for  thofe   which  are  now  for  it,  I  knew  fome  of 
"  theai  wi.en  I  was  in  England  were  vehemtntly  againft  it,  as  the-. 
"  Bilhops  of  Ely,    (Neile)  and  Coventry,  (^Andrews).    For  the  bu» 
"  finefs  itfelf,  I  proteft  I  (hall  be  glad  if  it  may  lawfully,  that  it  may 
"go  forward;  though  of  late  I   have    been  fearful   of  the  confe- 
"  qneiice,  r.nd  have  had  my  fears  increafed  by  the  laft  letters  which- 
•'  came  to  me  ;  but  howfoever  the  manner  of  jn'erppfing. givesm»' 
<<  n-    ■  ail!',     't   contentment."     Siatt   Trials,  Vol.    I.  p.   lz6,  (t f'f, 
Winwoodf  Vol.  3.  p.  475. 
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though  Abbot,  Archbiftiop  of,  Cauteibury,  had  declar- 
ed very  ftrongly  againil  it.  The  divorce  was  followed 
by  the  marriage  of  Lady  Frances  and  the  Vifcount,; 
and  kept  with  fxich  oftentation  by  the  Conrr,  that  the 
city  of  London  compllmenfed  them  with  an  invitatioa 
to  dinner.  The  Bridegroom  was  made  on  this  occafion 
Earl  of  Somerset. 

(Tb  ie  con.'iiueJ.') 


PROTESTS 

IN^THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Again^  the  Addrefs  to  the  King,  on  Friday  i^c  rff^tt* 
Aunt,  approving  6f  the  meafufes  of  Governmcnr, 
tending  to  involve  us  in  a  war  wiih  the  French  Re- 
public. 

DISSENTIENT, 


..B, 


Ecaufe  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  Addrefs 
IS  to  plunge  the  nation  into  War. 

.  2.  Becaufe  we  confider  War  as  an  evil  of  fuch  mag- 
•>fii;ude,  tiiat  nothing  but  abfo!u:e  neceliiiy  can  jultify  it» 

3.  Becaufe  we  have  not  heard  of  any  danger  to  this 
•country  which  renders  War  neceflary, 

4.  BecaJife-the  obfenrance  of  good  faiili  towards  our" 
allies  does  not  require  us  to  engage  in  War,  -His  Majcf. 
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ty's  Minifters  having  admitted,  that  Holland  has  not  t'e- 
manded  our  interference,  and  it  beinjj  notorious  that 
Pruiria  has  been  the  ag^ilor  agaiiift  France. 

5.  Becaufe,  though  we  feel  the  utmoft  hf>rror  at  the 
atrocious  aft  of  cruelty  and  injtiftice  mentioned  in  the 
J^ddrefs,  we  think  that  no  injufti  e,  however  fl.igrant, 
committed  in  a  Foreign  State,  and  having  no  relation  to 
other  countries,  is  a  jull  ground  for  making  War. 

6.  Becaufe  we  are  mcil  likely  to  obtain  the  object?, 
whether  of  policy  or  principle,  in  the  way  of  n'egociation. 
thad  War  ;  the  avei  fion  of  France  to  break  with  this 
country,  which  has  lately  flood  the  ted  of  repeated  pre- 
vocation?,  putting  it  in  our  power  at  this  moment  ta 
give  peace  to  all  Europe  ;  whereas  by  entcnrig  into  the 
war  we  (hall  put  all  at  the  ftake  ;  we  flisll  be  forced  to 
join  a  league  whofe  duration  cannot  be  deperded  on  f 
our  marine  will  be  to  aft  againil  armed  veffcls  only  ;  and 
tha  of  the  French  againft  a  trade  which  covers  every 
(juarter  of  the  Globe, 

7.  Becaufe  in  no  view  of  policy  can  we  difcover  any 
advantage  to  be  ebta^ne^- to  this  country  by  Warv  bow* 
ever  fiiccefsful.  The  experience  c  f  our  two  laii  Wars 
has  taught  us  the  litile  value  of  foreign  accjuifiticns  ;  for 
having  loft  America  in  the  laft  of  thtm,  we  now  enj(  y  a 
more  beneficial  iv.terccurfc  wiih  it  as  an  indepen('ei>f 
State,  thaa  we  did  \\hcn  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Biitifli; 
dominion. 

8.  Becaufe  we  th'nk  It  the  intereft  of  tliis  country  to 
preserve  peace  with  all  mankiaiJ,  but  more  efpccially 
wiih  France,  ^ 

9.  Btcaufe- 
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9.  Becaufe,  even  if  it  fliould  be  thought  confonant 
to  the. honour  and  magnanimity  of  this  nation  to  fcek 
the  'epreffion  of  France,  that  endwillberuoft  elFefliiailv 
prcnjcted,  by  leaving  them  to  their  own  in'c.nal  dillirn- 
t<.jni,  inilead  of  uniting  the-n  by  a  hoftij-.^ggicffionin  a 
comaion  caufc   "-^^  ''.•:?  c^:'::.^  foilh  ali  their  entrg}-. 

lo.  Becaiift:  as  every  War  muft  beoncln.ledby  a  Pe^ce, 
negociation  muil  ultimately  r^e^-^nci  up'.n  the  g'>od  faith 
of  France,  iinlefs  we  proccc!  upon  a  principle  of  parti- 
lioa,  conquell,  or  extcfmioatj  •:i. 

II.  Ber^ufe 'hemeafnres  now  in   vieiv  will  utterly 

ierange   cur  1"  ".^m  )f  finance,  oui  «ar  relources  bav- 

log   been  apr  .     ;  tov/ards  defraying  the  expence  of  uur 

Mce   eftab  iiiiT.en   :     in   conf  quence   of  ub.tb,    our 

/aring,  un!  rided    '-bt,  which  amouuted  at  the  cora- 

iicemeot  of  the  Aaierican  v,-ar,  •  nly  to3,  ioo,ccol.  has 

.:mul?trd  to  a^ve  ten   millions,  cxclubve  ot  India 

:ds;  beG;!es  whrch,  the  additional  effect  that  the  late 

jrmous  txtenfion  of  private  banking,  to  an  amount 

nknown,  may  have   upon  pur  public  credit,  in  cafe  of 

jne  can  forefce. 


Becaufe  we  dread  the  increafe  of  thofe  public  bur- 
lens,  which  already  bear  lo  hard  on  the  poorer  part  of 
•c  community  ;  and  becaufe  we  are  convinced  that  no- 
ing  can  endanger  our  happy  Conftitutioo,  but  an  in- 
iTuption  cf  thofe  bleilings  which  it  now  affords  us,  by 
t  calamities  of  an  uoDeccliary  War. 
I  LANSDOWN. 

I  LAUDERDALE. 
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lyjjentient, 

FOR  The    I  ft,  2tl,  3d   reafonj—and  for  that  part  of 
4th,  beginning  w  i^h  the  word  *'  interference." 

For  tHe  /vLoie  of  the  cih  and  12th  reafons. 

•      DERBY. 


AGAINST  A  WAR  WITH  FRANCE, 

In  confequence  of  the  rejedion  of  "E?rl  Sranhope*s  amend- 
ment to  the  A'lurefs  to  his  Majefty  nrned  by  ■  id 
Grenvili',  in.  the  Kouic  of  Lprdsj  on  Friday  Fe- 
bruary 1,  1793. 

nSSCNtlEKT. 

\ 

ift,  BECAUSE  War  is  a  (late  fo  tm'natur.il,  fo  barba-   , 
reus  in   iti  If,  fo  calamitou.  in    its    t^ffeds,  fo  immoral 
vihen    unneceflaiy,    and  fo  attrocioii?  i\hen  unjuft,  that 
every   friend  of   lunnanity   fliould   endeavour   to   avoid  u 
it ;  and  the  eftiWiflimeni  uf  a  pacific  fyftem  ought   to  be  i; 
the  firft  policy  of  a  wife  and  enlightened  Nation.  j 

.1 

2ndly,  Recaxife  Peace  is  always    for  the   intereft  of  % 

the  common  pt  ople  in  all  Countries.      And  Great    Bri-  .^ 

tain   and   France,-  from   their  peculiar  fituation,  havcj, 

an  evident  intereft   to  remain  at  peace  with  each  other. : -j 

J 
3dly,  Becaufe  it    is  a  well  knovin  facl:  that  the  pco-  j 

pie  m  France,  are,  in   general,  extremely  defirous  to-  ._^ 
maintain  and    ftrengthen,    between   tt  at    country    and  L, 
this,  the    bonds   of  amity  and    friendfliip.     And  ever 
fipce  the  overthrow  of  Defpotifm  in  France,  the  common- 
alty in  that  Nation  h';?ve  fuch  iiTefiHible  weight,  that^r^j 
we  might  reft  affured,    that,  as  peace  with  Great  Bri-  "^ 

tain 
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ain  Is  for  the  interefl:,  and  is  the  wi(h  of  the  people 
;n  France,  it  would  therefore  be  the  conilant  object  of 
their  government ;  if  not  firft  provoked  by  our  Minify 
jrs  bv  fuch  aifts  as  fending  away  the  French  Ambaflk- 
ilor,  and  expreffiy  refuling  to  acknowledge  their  ne,v  gi>- 
rernment. 

_.hlv,  Becaufe   the  old,  defpotic  and   deteibble  gd. 
rerament  in   France,  from  its  fecrecy,  its  perfidy,  trea- 
hery  and  reliefs  ambition,  has  been  the  caufe  of  many 
rars  in   Europe    for  feveral   centuries   paft. — There- 
He,    any    affiilance  given  on   the  part  of  our  govern- 
»ent  to  any   power   in  Europe,    that  is  endeavouring 
reftore  that  tyrannical  form   of  government  in  France, 
jniiirious  to  the  true   intercfts  of  this  country.     And 
e  people  of  France  have,  moreover,  as  juft  aright  to 
joy  civil  liberty  as  ourfelves. 


;thly,  Becaufe  a  war  with  France  is  at  prefent  moft 

politic,  extremely  dangerous  to  our  allies  the  Dutch, 

ardous  with  refpec^  to  the  intenial  peace  and   ex- 

jnal  power  of  this  country,  and  is  likely  to   be  highly 

ilirious  to  our  commerce,   which  is  the  great  fource 

clour  wealth,    naval    llrength   and  profperity.     And 

aj  material  interruption  to  ihe  trade,  manufa<5kures  and 

'  ilry  of  this  kingdom,   may  at  this  time,  be  attended 

L  conl'equences  the  moft  fatal.     The  war  may,  there- 

rcL  prove  ro  be  a  war  againft  our  commerce  and  nianu- 

Kircs,    againft   the  proprietors  of  our  funds,  againft 

->3per  currency,  and  againil  every  defcription  of  pro- 

"his  country. 

wthly,  Becaufe  every  man  of  feeling  muft  tTi'zzti' 

\  lament    the  numerous  taxes  and  oppreffive  bur- 

K  k  thens 
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thens  already  borne  by  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and 
alfo  the  prefent  high  price  of  various  neceflary  articles 
of  life  ;  and  if  an  unwife  fyftem  of  policy  be  purfued,  it 
muft  inevitably  encreafe  thofe  burthens,  and  eventu- 
ally put  thofe  neceffaries  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
laborious  part  of  the  community. 

And  7thly,    Becaufe  thefe  misfortunes  ought    the 

more  to  be   deprecated,    as  it   clearly  appears  that  it 

[  would  flill  be  moft  ealy  to   avoid  them,  if  our  Minifters 

were  to  prefer  a    mild,  juft  and  pacific  fyftem,  to  the 

horrors  of  war,  carnage  and  devaftation.' 

(Signed)  STANHOI'E. 


OIV  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTT. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

(lentlenienf 

\  Propofe  in  this  letter,  to  confider  the  means 
that  feem  neceffaiy  to  be  made  ufe  ol  for  the  reftoration 
of  the  Church,  and  the  falvation  of  the  State.  By  what 
wecai  learn  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  this  work, 
however  painful,  muft  be  iubmitted  to  before  things 
can  revolve  upon  their  proper  axis.  Without  any  fur- 
ther pretace,  the  following  particulars  appear  abfolv;te]y 
necelTarv  to  bt  cor^lidered  for  the  welfare  and  bappi« 
nefs  of  thele  nations ;  . 
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Firlt,  that  univeifal  liberty  ofconfcience  fhould  be 
given  to  the  people  to  worfhip  God  as  they  pleafe.  To- 
leration is  better  than  intolerance  ;  but  toleration  fuppo- 
fcs  a  power  to  exift  fomewhere,  to  prevent  perfons  from 
having  the  libeity  to  worfhip  as  they  are  perfuaded  ia 
their  own  minds  j  it  fuppofes  that  granting  different 
fe<fts  and  parties  liberty  to  ufe  the  means  of  grace  they 
chooie  to  adopt,  is  a  favour  granted  by  the  State,  and 
not  a  privilege  every  man  is  entitled  to  by  the  laws^  of 
God,  and  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  exceeding  certain 
that  God  has  given  no  men  power  to  lord  it  over  tlic: 
confcieaces  of  their  brethren.  None  have  authority 
from. God  to  fay  you  mull  believe  this  creed  ;  you  mult 
fubmit  to  this  form  of  worfliip  ;  you  are,  under  pain  of 
our  difpleafiire,  bound  to  follow  that  religion  we  eftab- 
EGi.  Every  man  who  leads  his  bibie  and  his  own  hear:, 
perfeftly  knows  that  every  thing  of  this  natttre  ts'con- 
tray  to  the  will  of  God,  and  contrary  to  tha  dictates  of 
reafon,  which  God  has  placed  in  our  breall  for  our 
improvement  and  happinefs. 

It  appears  neceflary  in   the  fecond  place,  to  aboIifU, 
all  divine  or  human  right  to  tythes  and  emoluments  Ijc- 
longing  to  the   national  Priefthood.-    While  thefe   exift 
in  their  prefent  form,  we  cannot  expeft,  with  any  pro- 
priety, any  thing  but  iniquity  and  wickednefs  to  prevail. 
Thoufands  of  ordinary  capacities  are  feat  to  fch<3oi  add- 
to  college,  with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  the  emo- 
ments  of  the  Church.    Jnftead  of  ftudying  diviAity,, 
ey  are  employed  moft  of  their  time  in  fuch   ftudies  as 
re  not  in  the  leaft  calculated  to  help  them  in  their  fu- 
ure  work.     The  Students  at  both  our  univerfities,  arc 
onfidered  by  moft  who   are  perfonally  acquainteci  with 
eir  conduit,,  as  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate  ia 

the 
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the  nation.  V/hen  they  have  itayed  their  time  at  college 
ihey  are  difperfed  through  the  nation,  every  one  to 
feek  his  gain  from  his  own  quarter.  They  apply  to 
thole  who  have  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  in  their 
hand,  and  in  effcft  fay,  *'  put  me  into  the  Pj  iell's  office 
*'  for  a  piece  of  bread.'*  The  Churches  in  general  are 
filled  with  men  that  neither  fear  God  nor  work  riiihtc- 
oufnefs.  They  do  not  know  the  way  to  Heaven  them-' 
felves,  and  therefore  cannot  preach  it  to  others,  Thty 
are  fo  much  taken  up  with  other  things,  thar  the  fouls 
under  their  care  are  dying  in  their  lin  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. Moil  of  them  preach  againft  the  articles  and 
homilies  of  the  Church.  They  folemnly  declare  they 
were  raovtd  by  the  Holy  Ghoil  to  enter  upon  the  Mi- 
niftry,  and  declare  when  they  liave  taken  poflliTion  of 
iheir  parilli,  that  infpiration  has  ceafed  ;  and  boldly  de- 
clare againft  the  articles  of  faith  they  have  fvvorn  to 
maintain.  They  fuffer  their  parhliioners  to  w.flider  like 
llieep  without  afliepherd;  or  if  tliey  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  pallor,  they  are  fure  to  tread  the  downward 
road. 

Some  of  thcfe  hirelings  take  the  beneilts  of  two  or 
three  livings  and  live  like  gentlemen,  not  caring  in  the 
leaft  for  the  fouls  committed  to  their  care.  Many  rich 
Curates  and  Reftors  never  preach  unlefs  it  be  on  very 
fpecial  occalions.  Poor  Curates  are  obliged  to  ride  poft 
from  one  paiiflj  to  another  in  many  place?,  to  do  five 
wotk  of  their  rich  mailers,  and  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
bread  for  their  families,  though  they  preach  in  four  or 
five  parifhef.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  a  nation  enlightened  as 
ours  is,  fubmitting  to  pay  Billiops,  Dean?,  S^c,  fi;ctv 
Jarge  revenues,  when  they  aredaily  complaining  of  tlie 
weight  of  their  tnxi'S. 

If 
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If  tythes  were  abolifhed,  a  plan  might  be  adopted  to 
liave  the  Gofnel  more  plentifully  preached  by  men  of 
better  morals,  which  would  be  abundantly  more  fervice- 
ab!e  to  the  nation.  The  author  of  an  anonymous  pam» 
phler,  called  "Thoughts  on  a  Reform  in  the  Church, 
*'  and  Means  to  accomplifli  it,"  lays  down  a  plan  whick 
appears  exceeding  equitable.  He  obfenes  a  law  might 
be  enacted  to  caufe  the  nation  to  pay  fo  much  in  the 
pound  for  the  fupport  ,of  the  Minillry.  The  tax  (hould 
be  fufficicnt  to  make  every  Minifter  live  comfortably  ia 
hour  ;  but  fliould  be  fo  reftricted  as  to  prevent  any 

u  enjoying  its  benefits  who  did  not  preach,  unlefs  by 
age  or  infirmity  they  fhould  be  fifperannuatedc  Every 
man  fliould  be  compelled  bylaw  topiy  his  tax,  but  he 
Riculd  have  full  liberty  to  pay  it  to  that  Miniiter  he  molt 
approved  of*  He  fliould  choofe  his  paftor,  and  thea 
Contribute  what  the  law  required  towards  his  fupport. 
This  would  caufe  every  man  to  be  bound  by  law  to  fup« 
>ort  the  Gofpcl,  and  yet  fully  at  liberty  to  worfliip  God 
iccording  to  the  conviftiori  of  his  own  mind. 

In  the  tliird  place,  no  man  fliould  be  admitted  on  any 
ifcount  to  preach,  whofe  life  is  immoral ;  nor  fliould  any 
nan  be  continued  in  the  Mimfl;ry  any  longer  than  he  a<5-. 
d  accordir>2  to  his  profeflion.  If  a  Minifter  convi<fted  of 
ictorious  crimes,  after  admonition  fuitably  adminiftered, 
tid  ipace  given  for  repentance,  fliould  perfift  in  his  fin, 
3e  people  fliould  :;ave  power  to  reje^fl  him,  and  withdravtf 
leir  fubfcription.  No  man  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
reach  who  cannot  do  it  without  borrowing  his  difcourfes 
■om  other  authors,  and  reading  them  like  a  fchool  boy  to 
le  people.  If  a  man  be  maimer  of  his  fubjeft,  he  wiii  de- 
I'er  his  difcourfe  extemporary,  or  by  the  help  of  a  few 

rtes.    If  fome  men  of  extenfive  ability,  fhould  feel  them- 
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feln^es  ?it  firll  a  little  embarrafled,  they  would  foon  coivquet: 
tJieir  fears,  and  be  able  to  addrefs  the  audience  with  fuit- 
able  boldnefsi  If  a  Lawyer  at  the  bar,  would  be  repro- 
bated if  he  fliould  read  his  difcourfe,  ought  a  Minifter  of 
Jefus  Chrift  to  avoid  cenfure,  by  not  being  able  from  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  his  fubjeft  to  addrefs  his  hearers, 
without  being  nailed  to  his  paper,  while  he  is  fiiewing 
them  the  great  things  that  concern  their  falvation  ? 

This  would  necefTatily  lead  to  a  fourth  flep,  which 
would  be  greatly  ferviceable  to  thefe  nations.  Every  man 
of  ability  and  uprightnefs,  let  him  profefs  what  fentiments 
he  pleafed  in  religion,  would  b^  in  a  fair  way  to  fill  up 
places  in  the  State  to  the  advantage  of  all  around  him. — 
No  man  in  this  cafe,  would  be  tempted  to  play  the  liypo- 
crite,  and  folemnly  take  the  facrament  in  the  ellabliflicd 
Church,  while  he  deteiled  many  things  which  flie  held  as 
leading  doftrines.  We  might  have  men  chofen  to  fit  in 
the  parliament,  to  be  Mayors  in  large  towns,  to  be  Ma- 
giftrates,  to  be  Commiffioners  of  the  Extife,  Cuftom;^, 
&rc.  &;c.  who  would  ail  honeftly  in  every  thing,  and 
areatly  advance  the  interefts  of  the  nation. 

This  p^an  woiild  effcdlually  prevent  Divines  from  be- 
ing employed  in  State  affairs.  We  ftiould  have  no  Bi 
flicps  with  revenues  to  qualify  them  for  the  Houfeo' 
Lords.  They  would  be  obliged  to  attend  on  their  Minif- 
try  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their  families.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly to  the  diflionour  of  Minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to 
xiegleft  their  fpiritual  charge,  and  inflead  of  prcachiiy;  tne 
v/ord  inftant  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  to  be  preached 
up  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  guard  their  revenues  frcjn 
being  touched  by  the  wicked- 
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If  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  word  of  God  would  be 
preached  in  every  parifli,  and  thoufands  would  be  induced 
'■car,  who  a.e  refolved  now  to  ftand  aloof  from  Mini- 
...rs  who  neither  preach  nor  like  the  Gofpel.  The 
Church  would  ceafe  to  be  the  engine  of  tlie  State:  the 
iNIinirters  of  Jefus  Chrift  would  not  look  up  to  the  State- 

♦  for  their  places  and  preferment :  nor  would  they  model 
tlieir  doctrines  to  fuit  the  times.  The  nation  would  be 
abundantly  more  enlightened  in  politics  :  Minifters  would 
open  to  thei  •  hearers  ever>'  fubjecl  that  would  be  neceflary 
for  their  improvement  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  tha 
Church.    The  laity  would  not  be  led  blind-fold  into  mea.- 

;  fures  which  the  Court  fliould  adopt :  the  fervants  of  God 
would  be  the  fervants  of  the  people :  they  would  be  faith- 
ful watchmen  on  the  wa  Is  of  the  Chiirch,  When  they 
faw  a  war  likely  to  be  entered  upon  to  fatiify  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  Court  or  the  avarice  of  individuals,  they  would 

If  give  the  trumpet  a  certain  {bund,  and  prevail  on  their 
hearers  not  to  countenance  meafures  inimical  to  their 
happinefs.     When  a  tax  was  about  to  be  impofed  on  the 

jiation  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  P— —  of  W ,  they  would 

ihew  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  impofition.  Whatever  the 
State  now  adopts,  the  Clerg^'  in  general  cram  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  laity  :  they  by  arguments  wliich  ever)-  fen- 
fible  man  detefts,  bring  the  people  to  approve  of  many 
things  which  are  exceedingly  againft  their  intereft  and 
happinefs. 

If  the  reform  above  laid  down  was  once  executed,  the 

Ipatron;  of  Minifters  would  be  the  People,  and  ever\-  ]Mi- 

jnifter  would  have  his  views  directed  to  hJs  friends  and  be- 

|nefa6lors.     He  would  be  faithful  to  their  interefts  in  every 

•hing :  his  chief  concern  would  be  to  bring  them  back 

to  God,  from  whom  they  had  deeply  revolted.     He  would 

prels 
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prefs  on  all  to  repent  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jefiis,  that 
they  miglit  be  faA'cd  :  he  would  lead  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  to  find  reft  in  God  :  would  help  forward  the  faith 
and  falvation  of  all  who  have  believed,  and  would  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power,  ftrive  to  fave  himfelf,  and  all  that 
fliould  attend  his  miniftry.  He  would  tlien  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  forward  their  happinefs,  in  a  temporal 
fenfe :  he  would  preach  and  publifh,  or  circulate  what 
others  have  written,  on  every  fubjecl  likely  to  improve 
their  minds,  or  be  ufefal  to  their  Ipiriti'.al  and  temporal 
advantage. 

This  plan  would  not  require  one  fourth  of  tlie  fuppc  t 
which  the  prefent  Clergy  have  in  their  pofleflion :  the 
money  that  is  now  exafted  in  the  luxury  of  a  few  men,, 
that  are  neither  ufeful  in  the  Church  or  State,  might  be 
applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  or  to  leflen  the  taxes  ot 
the  nation. 

If  the  Church  was  thus  purged  of  her  corruption,  Ave 
cannot  tell  how  far  its  influence  might  then  fpread.  It 
is  probable  every  grievance  beneath  which  we  groan  at. 
prefent,  would  foon  be  removed  :  we  fliould  find  the  na- 
tion freed  from  her  darknefs  and  fiiperftition  :  the  people- 
would  read  and  think  for  themfelves.  It  would  be  ini- 
poffible  to  maintain  many  maxims  of  the  State  that  are 
now  preached  up  to  the  heavens  by  the  Clergy  :  we  fliould 
have  every  thing  inveftigated  that  concerns  our  happinefs, 
and  following  the  convictions  of  our  own  minds,  become 
the  envy  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Our  neighbours 
would  not  go  before  us  in  any  thing  that  tended  to  en- 
creafe  our  happinefs,  or  help  forward  our  pofterity  in 
every  fenfe. 

It 
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It  is  ea.fy  to  forefee  tJiat  this  plan  will  be  reprobated 
by   all   that  have  intereft  at  ftake  themfclves,    or  are 
connected  with  perfons  enriched  by  the  emoluments  of 
the  Church.     They  will  call  even.'  tiling  of  this  natnP& 
a  libel  upon  the  Church,  and  do  taeir  uimoft  to  keep  the 
people  in  darknefs ;  but  there  is  fuch  a  fpirit  for  reading 
created  in  the  minds  of  perfons  who  once  were  prejudiced 
againfl  any  reform,  that  every  ftep  which  is  taken  to  hin- 
der, wiil  only  tend  to  help  for^vard  the  {alvation  of  thefe 
lands.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Proclamations  from  the 
Thront.  or  Judges  or  Juries  finding  a  Libel  in  the  writings 
of  individual?,  to  prevent  the  end  frcm  being  brougjt 
abont,  which  is  now  in  view.     While  the  meafu res  are 
rejected  in  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  that  are  directly  cal- 
culated to  promote  and  encreale  wealth  and  happineis,. 
fome  way  will  be  opened  by  Providence  to  bring  about 
his  own, — a  leformation  that  will  do  honour  to  the  naaoa 
It  large.     It  is  certain  that  objections  wilj- be  raifed  re- 
Fpectiug  the  poffibility  of  executing  apian  of  this  nature; 
nany  pofitively  declare  a  national  Church  is  neceflkrv  : 
(rithoi-.t  it  the  nation  would  be  rent  into  inraiaaerable  fefts 
md  prtrties.     If  we  only  refer  perfons  that  'rioIen':iy  ob- 
-e<ft  and   oppofe,   to  America,    the\-  may  find  tvery  feci 
md  party   enjoying  their  civil  and  religious  privileges  to 
heir  mutual  fatisfa<flion  and  Iiappinefs  :  they  walk  in  love 
;ogether :  they  rejoice  in  their  libeity,  and  wilii  all  the 
jTorld  to  be  partakers  of  their  joy. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  afreftionate  fervaat, 
p<T//fw,  Jan.  r,  1 793.  INDEPEN'DEXT. 

BOROUGH 
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BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION. 


TIVERTON,  DEVONS  HIRE. 

Political  Cbara^er. —  J.  HE  ele(?live  interefl:  in  thii 
Borough  is  entirely  po  fleiTed  by  Lord  Harrowby  and  Sir 
John  Duntze,  each  of  whom  nominates  a  Member.  The 
following  names  of  the  whole  conftituent  body  will  bed 
explain  the  motives  of  their  political  attachments. 

LIST. 

No.  r.  Benjamin  Dickihfon,  Mayor.     This  gentle- 
man's independence  may  be  eftimated  by  the  circumflan. 
of  his  ^r^j/z^fr  being  a  Siipervifor  of  Excife,  and  his  Bro- 
ther-in-law being  employed  in  the  Cuftoms. 

No.  2.  John  Davey.    The  prefent  chartered  Jufti 
of  the  town. 

No.  3.  David  Gorton.  Both  of  thefe  worthy  Elec- 
tors are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Mayor,  in  no  vec; 
enviable  fituation ;  added  to  which,  the  y«/?/ftf  lately  pro- 
cured a  commiffion  for  his  fon. 

No.  4.  Henry  Ofmond. 

No.  5.  Henry  Ofmond,  jun.  fon  to  the  above,  aniT 
fterk  to  Sir  John,  and  refident  at  Exeter. 

No.  6.  William  Wood.  An  extra  Officer  ia  the  Stamp 
Office,  znd  re/;. li'fit  in  London. 

No.  7- 
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Xo.  7.  Bevis  Wood.  Town-clerk,  receiver  of  the 
rown  rents  for  Dcvon^  Cornixiall^  and  HomerJ'tt^  an  At- 
Tjiey  at  Law  in  genteel  practice. 

No.  8.  Barnard  Befley,  now  Comptroller  of  theCuf- 
ims  at  Exoft,  and  refidtnt  there. 

No.  9.  John  Befley,  his  Brother,  a  dyer,  inarefpecl- 
>le  line. 

No.  10.  William  Befley,  his  Son,  in  partnerfliip  with 
Is  Father. 

Xo.  II.  Thomas  Enchmarih,      "j 

l  Brothers. 
Xo.  12,  Richard  Enchmarfli,      J 

No.  13.  Philip  Parkhoufe.  A  good-natured  honeft 
X)kfeller,  whofe  principal  trade  is  with  the  fcholars  of 
le  Grammar-fchool,  and  among  the  neighbouring  gen- 
y,  by  whom  he  is  defervedly  held  in  efteem. — He  is  dif- 
ibutor  of  Stamps. 

No.  14.  W  illiam  Martin.  A  plain  country  farmer, 
ho  rents  a  fmali  tenement  in  the  parifli,  eats  his  mutton, 
id  does  as  he  is  bid  without  grumbling. 

I.  15.  A  merry  Baker,  twoof  whofe  Brothers  are 
ap.oyed  by  Government. 

No.  16.  George  Cruwys.  The  fapient  Vefhy- -clerk 
ii,the  pariftr. 

No.  17.  William  Horabin.  This  man  was  born  in 
iandon;  but  being  by  trade  a  hot-preCcr,  he  was  fent 
r  by  OUver  Peard,  and  made  one  ot  ihe  Corporation  of 
etown.     He  reJiJei  at  Exeter^  and  works  for  Sir  John. 

No.  1 8.  Rev.  Wuliam  W  aiker,  Coufin  of  Sir  John, 
rough  whofe  means  he  obtained  a  Government  living 
ar  ikth,  which  he  fear ccly  ever  vifits,  except  to  receive 
t/ruits  ofCbr'ifi'i  Vineyard. 

No.  19. 
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No.  19.  John  Webber.  In  this  good  man's  cafe  there 
isfomething  like  a  difplay  of  juftice;  for  it  Js  commonly 
reported  he  is  faddled  upon  the  above  Rev.  Sir,  for  an  an- 
xiuity  of  40I. 

No.  20.  William  Lewis.  A  Tiverton  merchant,  and 
a  near  relation  to  Sir  John. 

No.  2 1 .  John  Govett. 

No.  22.  William  Jenkins.    Schoolmafterandmalfter. 
No.  23.  John  Owens.     A  reputable  manufa<5lurer. 
No.  24.  Henry  Dunsford.     Treafurer  of  turnpikes. 

Rig ht  if  £ leHion.     The  choice  of  Reprefentati ves  is 
veiled  in  the-  Corporation  only. 

h^mber  of  Voter  s-z^.  ReturningO^cer-r  he  M&y  or. 

Patrons.     Lord  Harrowby  and  Sir  John  Duntze. 

EQUALITY  OF  VOTES. 

Dec.  I,  1 710.  The  return  for  this  Borough  bcin-r 
read,  it  appeared  that  T.  B.  R.  M.  and  J.  W.  j:(aZ 
had  all  an  equal  number  of  voices. 

Rc^i^e^,    «  That  the  late  eleftion  of  Burgeflls  to    * 
"fervein  this  prefcnt  parliament,  for  the  Borough  of  U- 
"  verton,  is  a  void  Election." 

Ordered,  "  A  new  writ  to  inue,"&c. 

Sic  Iran  fit  gloria  ekgindi  AngVuv  populi. 

So  paffcs  the  right  of  Suffrage  of  the  people  of  Englan  J. 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

Tuefday  March  12,  179 j. 


ADDRESS 

0/    THE 

Society  of  United  Irijtimeny  of  Dublin^ 
TO  THE  IRISH  NATION. 


I 


T  is  our  right  and  our  duty,  at  this  time  and  at 
rimes,  to  communicate  our  opinion  to  the  public, 
....atever  may  be  its  fuccefs ;  and  under  the  prote£tioa 
of  a  free  prefs,  itfelf  proteif^ed  by  a  jury,  judges  of  law^ 
as  well  as  fa^,  we  will  never  lie  afraid  to  fpeak  freely 
what  we  freely  think,  appealing  for  the  purity  of  our 
intentions  to  God,  and  as  far  as  thefc  intentions  arc  ma- 
nifeftcd  by  word,  writing,  or  sftion,  appealing  to  the 
jtjftice  of  our  caufe,  and  the  judgment  of  our  countr)', 

Oa  the  9th  of  November,  179T,  was  this  fociety 
founded.  We  and  our  beloved  brethren  of  Bclfaft  firfl 
began  that  civic  union,  which,  if  a  nation  be  a  fociety 
united  for  mutual  advantage,  has  made  Ireland  a  nation;^ 
and  at  a  time  when  all  wiftied,  many  willed,  but  few 
fpokc,  and  fewer  afted,  v.-e,  Catholics  and  Proteftants, 
joined  our  hands  and  our  hearts  together  ;  funk  every 
dilJin6tive  appellation  in  the  name  of /r/y^w*?*  ;  and  in  the 
prefence  of  God,  devoted  onrfelves  to  univerfal  enfran- 
2io,JCXF.  Vfil.  2.  LI  chifement, 
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chifement,  and  a  real  reprclentation  of  a1]  the  people  in 
pariiamenr.  On  this  rock  of  right  our  little  ark  found  a 
rcfling-place;  gradiia!]y,  thcugh  not  flowly,  through- 
out the  countiy,  other  ftations  of  f'attty  appeared,  aad 
what  before  was  agitated  fea,  became  firm  and  fertile 
land.  From  that  time  have  the  body  and  fpirit  of  our 
focieties  increafed,  until  felfifh  corporations,  funk  in 
confcious  inlignificance,  have  given  way  to  a  grand  iu- 
corporacion  of  the  Irhli  people. 

We  have,  m  oxn  D'gcjl  of  the  pcneilla^iKis^  addrcfTed. 
ourfelve^  fnccefsfully,  to  the  good  fenfe,  humanity  and, 
generous  indignation  of  all  Jr*;land,  convincing  pubiic 
reafon,  alarming  public  confcience,  and  holding  up  this 
coUeftion  of  bloody  fragments  as  a  terrible  memorial  of 
government  without  3 uftice,  zvA  legality  wifhoul  con- ; 
flitution.  It  has  been  our  rtile- and  our  practice  ncvct;, 
to  enter  into  compromife  or  comptjfition  vvith  a  noxiou^j 
principle,  and  we  have  therefore  let  our  face,  and  lifted* 
our  voice,  sgainft  this  perfecuting  and  pufiHanimous 
code,  as  againfl  the  murderer  of  our  brother,  eager  to. 
erafe  the  whole  of  it  from  the  ftatute-book  as  it  eraleU; 
our  countrymen  from  the  ftate,  and-'.vin»ing  to  profcribe. 
fuch  an  incongruousand  rnonilrous  conjundion  of  terms-' 
as  Penal  1  aiv,  not  only  from  a  digefl  of  the  laws  but' 
from  the  dictionary  of  the  language.' 

It  has  appeared  onr  duty,  in  times  fucli  as  thefe, 
when  the  head  is  n;;thing  without  the  heart,  and  with 
nieniucb  as  wepppoie,  not  only  to  write  and  fpcak  but 
to  aft  and  f^ufFer  ;  to  reckon  nothing  hnrrardous,  provid-'^ 
ed  it  wa?  ncceffjry  ;  ,to  .nme  forward  with  the  intrepidi- 
ty wl^kb  4.,gppcl  <yHJi''^,?''^i^^'^^''»  ^'^^'  a  backw?rd  people 
rrnuirc.';   by  j^ojcg^i^jf^felves  to  iuakc  others  follow*! 

fa  lie  r, 
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fefter,  thnn^h,  a'l  the  time  cv?nj una,/  iis    to  ret  v    _  _    ._ 
Ih  >' '  e  the  retrcJgade  ftaMooary,  and  the  ftation- 

tbcdcad^  and  add  afoul  to 


Kno-*i:i;j  thit  what  the   tongue  is    to   tlie  man,  the 
vv°\i  n  to  the  ptopif,  rh>,r -,;,  nearly  blafttcl  in  ^^v;^c^a- 

^"  iot(^Ty\>f {o\  :  .  and  gene:. 

Vk:\iy  ue  h:ive  perfifteo  wrn  t«v:i  gc 'Us  ptrlevci'-. -e, 
to  n!Iy  arouud  this  fori  ,iu  hop«  of  freedom,  and  to 
infintain  this  citadel  of  tiic  CoriliMition,  at  the  lifq^f?  cf 
p'"''  r.-'l  fecurity,  property,  and  all  that  v\as  dear  to  «s* 
T/' .  ve  come  to  uj  with  a  vrrit  and  a  warrant,  and 
a.M  •  X  .  ff.:io  rafoiniPtion,  but  we  have  ccme  to  them  .id 
t  t  narjie  of  the  genius  of  tiie  Briti{l\Conftitutjgn  auuri^ 
M  jray  of  the  Pf  >ple  of  Ireiaad.  Is  .fedition  again& 
the  oncers  or  adm'niftistion,  to  exeicife  the  criminal 
jurldiclion  ot  :ue  country,  and  i&  feditioa  agaiuii  tha 
pe>ple,  to  walk  by  wiih  arrogant  impunity  ? 


We  have  defended  thi»  violated  liberty  of  the  fubje^ 

;ft   the  Hndefined  and   veracious  privilege   of  the 

^   -.  :l£  of  Com  ions,  treatitvg  with  merited  fcoro  the  iij- 

fo'ent  menaces  of  men  inflated  v.ith  office,  and  n-t  only- 

TC.n'e  ma'.ntaiae-.;  the    r  i,hts  of  the  pecj;f^e  at  the  bar 

this  branch  of   ihe  legiilature,  but  we  have,  at   the 

ch  of  judicature,  vindicated  the  right  of  the  nation, 

r^al  iadcpen'ience   and   fupremacy ;    deroonftraling 

it  general  nvlol  abi'ity  was  made  tranfmiffibie  lo  one 

many  deputies,  to  the  utter  extinft-i  >o  of  refponiibi- 

tit}',  the  evalion  of  criminality;,  and  th.^t-tije  executive 

vver  of  impcna':  axiu  ttyJependent  Ireiaudv  was  merely 

jngling  appendage  to  the  great  fcal  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  a  man  lo  low,  that,  if  oppreir.'d  by  an  all'umt t.on  of 
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power,  civil  or  military,  has  not  met  with  our  counfci, 
our  purfes,  and  our  proteftion :  not  a  man  fo  high,  that 
if  adding  contrary  to  popular  right  or  public  indcpeu- 
clrncc,  we  have  not  denounced  at  tne  judgment's  feat  of 
juftice,  and  at  the  equitable  tribunal  of  public  opi- 
nion. 

We  h.ive   encov^ntered  much  calumny.     We  have^ 
umong  a  thoufand  contradi(5tory  epithets,    been  called 
Republicans  and  Levellers  ;  as  if,  by  artfully  making  the 
teruis  appear  fynonimous,  their  nature  could  be  made  the 
fame  ;  as  if  a  Republican  were  a  Leveller,  or  a  Leveller 
a  Rcpubli.an ;  as  if  the  only  Leveller  was  not  the  Def- 
pot  who  cruilies  with  an  iron  fceptre  every  rank  and  de- 
gree of  ibciety  into  one ;  as  if  repv.biican  or  democratic 
energy  was  not,  as  well  as  ariflocratical  privilege,  or  re- 
gal prerogative,  fanitioned  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Confiitution,   by  all  thofe  memorable  precepts 
which  form  its  firft  features,  and  by  which  the  juft  and 
virtuous  flruggles  of  our  anceftors,  recognized  by  fuc« 
teffive  generations,  point  out  to  their  pofterity  when  they 
ought  to  interpofe,   and  how  long  they  ought  to  fuffer. 
In  his  words,  whofe  name  refts  unknown,  but  whofe  fame 
is  immortal,*  we  de fire  *'  that  the  Conftitution  may  pre* 
*•  ferve  its  monarchical  form,  but  we  would  have  the 
"  manners  of  the  people  purely  re]>ublican.'*     Are  yoa 
not  fenfiblethat  this  cry  of  Republicanifm,  as  the  clamour 
againft  the   Catholic  Delegation,    has  been  raifed  and 
prolonged  by  the  mifchievous  malignity  of  the  lowed 
gofllps  of  government,  merely  to  drown  the  general  voice 
for  Reform,  like  the   flate-manoeuvre  which  ordered  a 
flourifli  of  trumpets  and  alarm  of  drums,  at  the  Ode  of 
fuffering  Patriots, f  when  they  wiftied  to  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  the  reafon  and  juftice  of  the  people.-'^But  we 

will 
Junius.        f  Sir  Henry  Vane  ,  and  Algernon  Sydney.  ;j 
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-.vill  fptrak,  and  yon  will  hear. — Yes, Countr}-men,  wc 
do  deure  th.ii  extended  liberty,  which  m:iy  allow  you,  as 
citizens,  to  do  wliat  you  will,. provided  you  do  not  iii- 
jure  another  ;.  or  rather,  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  to 
ethers,    without   doing   injiiftice   to  youiJelves.     Yes,, 
oounrrymen,.  we  do  wiflj  tor  an  equality  of  rights  which • 
is  conftitutional,  not  an   equality  of  proj>erty  which  is 
impoffible.     Yes,  rountiyn:en,  we  do  long  for  another 
equality,  and  we  hope  ytt  to  fee  it  realized — an  equality 
•'  confjfting  in  the  power  of  every  father  of  a  family  to  ac- 
quire, by  labour  either  of  mind  or  body,  fomeching  be- 
yond a  mere  fubliftence — fome  Utile  capital  to  prove,  in 
cafe  of  ficka;T*,-.  old-age,  or  misfortune,  a  fafeguard  for 
bis  bodjA  and  for  his   foul ;  a  hallowed  hoard  that  may 
lift  him  above  the  bard  neceility  v\hich  ilruggles  be:vyeen 
-<onfci«jce?  and  corruption;,  that  may  keep  his  he<itt 
whole,  and  his  fpir  t  ere<f^,  while  his  body  bends  beneaih 
its  burden  ;  make  him  fling  away  the  wages  of  venalitv, 
and  proudly  return  to  an  bumble  home,  whereaCcnai- 
,  til  n  that  looks  -ilikc  on  the  palace  and  the  hovel,  may 
"fcand  at  his  hearth  a  tutelar   Divinity,  and  fpread  the 
ligis  of  equal  law  to  guard  him  from  the  revenge  of  thof? 
who  offered  the  bribe,  and  cff-^red  it  in  vain.     Yes,  Irifli- 
^i;n,  wedo  procbitn  it  our  de a-eft  wifii,  to  {tt  a  more 
equal  diftribution  of  the  benefits  and  bleffings  of  lift'thro* 
the  lowcft  claffes  of   the  community,  the.  flanunir  of  fo- 
ccieJy  ;  atKl  we  affcrt  it  as  our  firm  belief,  that  an  equal 
iiftributioa  of  the  elective  frar!chi:e  nnift  contiibu'e  to 
this  end:  ^or  national  happirels  dcpenJs  upon  en- ploy- 
mert,  which  rouft  iuclf  fpring  from  indu.>ry  ; :  r.nd  ihat 
again  depends  en  liberty,  fecurity  of  perfch  arid  property,  . 
equal  law,  fpeedy  and  impartial  juftice  ;  and,.  la^  fhSrr, 
on  that  tenure  in  the  flcite,  which  m^^  raife  thfc  coriimu-  - 
nity   in  leUtive  value  as    in  felf-eftimttion  •   make  the 
L-  •!  3  ngencv. 
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agency  of  the  People  inftrumental  to  a  good  Govern- 
meat,  and  the  re-agency  of  good  Government  meliorate 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  People ;  bind  together 
the  diltinft,  and  hitheito  contending  clafles  of  fociety,  by 
the  cement  of  reciprocity  and  the  interchange  of  obliga- 
tions, and  make  the  higher  lanks — balluftrades  that 
adorn  the  arch — feel  their  dependance  en  the  People, 
who  are  the  piles  that  fupport  it.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  fo  far  Republicans,  as  to  defire  a  National  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  its  origin,  its  form,  its  features,  and  its 
ipirit ;  reverencing  the  People — not  confpiring,  with 
every  other  rank,  againft  them,  againll  thqjr  privileges, 
iheir  pleafvn-es,  their  homely  happinefs,  their  firefide  en- 
joyment; but  rather  cherifliing  the  elective  franchife 
the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb,,  and  ftigmatizing  the  landlord 
Tsho  would  defpoil  him  of  it,  as  a  Traitor  to  the  Conlii- 
tntion,  a  Robber  of  National  Right,  and  a  Murderer  of 
Public  Happinefs ! 

■\Ve  have  addrcffcd  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  received  their  concurrence,  their  thanks, 
und  their  gratnlation. — We  have  addicffed  the  Volun- 
te  ;  s — Deliverers  of  this  injured  Ifland  !'  Hare  we  done 
w  rong  r  If  we  have,  tear  your  colours  from  the  ftaff— 
revcrfe  your  arms — muffl:;  your  drums — beat  a  funeral- 
march  for  Ireland — and  then  abanc-Ion  ihe  CorpfetoFen- 
cibles,  to  Militia,*')  Invalids,  and  difmounted  Dragoons,. 
— IF  we  have  not  done  wrong — and  we  fwear  by  the  Re- 
volution of  82  th?.t  we  have  not — go  on,  w  ith  the  zeal  of 
enterprifing  virtue  and  a  ftnfe  of  your  own  importance, 
to  exfitcife  that  right  of  felf-dcfence  which. belongs  to  the 
N'Jtion,  and  to  infufc  conftitutional  energy  into  the  pub- 
IJc  will,  for  tiif  public  good. 
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"We  now  addrefs  Ireland.  We  addrcfs  you  as  a  nio- 
:_;  pcrfon,  having  acoafcience,  a  ^tjII  and  an  v.ridt-  f--:-. -'- 
jng — bound  not  only  to  prefenre,  'but  to  perfec: 
t'lre — the  nations  around  you  to  witnels  yonr  cor.ducr^ 
and  a  God  above  you  to  reward  your  virtues,  or  to  pu- 
hifli  your  crime?.  We  fpcalt  t6  ybii  as  IWah  to  Man — 
leading  your  countenance — rersarking  the  various  paf- 
fion;  that  now  fljiit  avrcfs  it,  and  driving  to  recoHed  a 
character  long  obliterated  by  foreign  inftucnce,  or,  after 
fl)ort  snd  fierr?  develonen.eiils,  becon-fing  the  faTie  dull 
blank  as  before.  Severed  as  you  have  always  been  inta 
counteraifling  interefts — an  Engliflt  fntercft,  an  Aiifto- 
cratic  intereft,  a  Proteftant:  inteieft,  and  a  Catholic  ir.te— 
reft — all  cootradi  inguifhcd  from  commonweal;  and 
all,  like  the  four  elements,  before  Wifdom  moved  on  the 
furface  of  the  deep,  exerting  their  refpe6ive  influences 
to  retain  a  chaos,  rather  than  create  a  Guhftitution.  Ac- 
tuated, as  you  have  mofl  generaily  been^  by  circnmftan- 
ces  merely  externa! — comprefTed  at  one  time  into  for- 
tuitous union  by  the  iron  circle  of  Brkifh  domination — 
at  another  time,  by  the  panic  of  invafion  and  fear  of  fa- 
mine, V.  hen  a  bankrupt  merchantry  and  embarralTed  gen- 
try, were  fiarved  into  the  common  c?.ufe  of  a  beggared 
People,  whom  Government  had  frrfl  pillaged,  and  then 
abandoned ; — at  the  prefeut  time,  perhnps  impelled 
chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  events  that  have  taken  place 
on  the  Continent,  it  is  notfurprifing  that  your  real  cha- 
rafter  is  Rill,,  in  a  great  meafurc,  unknown  to  Europe,, 
to  Britain,  and  even  to  yourfclf.  It  is  not  furpriGng, 
that  recoUcdtir.g  the  pail,  we  fhould  be  anxious  about 
the  future; — that  we  will  nc.t  entirely  confide  in  the  fu- 
gitive fplendour  of  the  moment,  the  paffing  fpirit  of  the 
people,  or  even  the  miraculous  converfion  of  Parliament ; 
-— nerer,  nevtr  I'atisfied,.  or  fccure^  until  we  fee  a  real 
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Reprefentation  of  that  People  in  that  Prirliament ; — until 
we  can  fee  Britain  and  Ireland  conne£ted  '.)y  conftitiuion, 
not  by  corruption — by  eq\ial,.n(>t  by  ftiong  governnaent ; 
—until  wcfee  Public  Opinion,  oi  the  Will  ot  the  Nation 
-—not  as  now,. atf^intf  with  rude  and  intermittent  fliocks — 
but  the  fettled  and  central  balance  or  thepolJtica!  order,, 
a-round  which,  wi.houtapparent  motion  in  itfelf,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  in  the  Legiflature  n.ay  revolve,  with  the- 
fiicnce  and  regularity  of  the  planetary  fyftem.. 

We  addrefs  your  undcrftanding — the  comn>on  fenfe 
of  the  common '.veal,  and  wealkyoii,  Is  it  not  a  ts^th,. 
that  where  the  People  do  not  participate  in  the  Legifla-- 
ture,   by  a  delegation  of  Reprefcntativc?,  freely,    fairly,, 
and  frequently  elected,  there  can  be  no  Public  Liberty  ? 
Is'lt  not  the  fact,  that  in  this  country  there. is  no  Repre- 
fentative  Legiflature  ;   becaufe  the  People  are  not  repre- 
fented  in  the  Legiflature,  and  have  no  j^artnerfliip  in  the 
Conftif  ati<^n  ?     If  it  be  the  principle  of  ihs  Conllitgtion, . 
that  it  IS  the  right  of  every,  commoner  in  this  realm  to- 
have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  his  Reprefentative  j  and  that 
without  fuch  vote,  no  man  can  be  sdually-repreftntcd,  it 
is  our  widi,   in  that  cafe,   to  renovate  that  Conftitution, 
and  to  revive,  its  fufpended  animation,  by  giving  fiee 
motion  and  full  play  to  its  vital  pi inciple.     If,  on  thd: 
other  hand,   the  Conftitution  does  not   fully  provide  for 
an  impartial  and  adequate  Repref-^ntation  of  all  the  Peo- 
ple ;  if  it  be  more  cxclufive  than  inclulive  in  its  nature;, 
if  it  be  a  monopoly,  a  privilege,    or  a  prerogative;    in. 
that  cafe,  it  is  our.  defire  to  alter  \i  j  for  what  is  the  Con- 
ftitution to  us,   if  we  are  nothing  to  the  Conftituiion  ? 
Is  the  Conftitution  made  for  you,  or  you  for  it  }     It  the 
Rjople  do  not  conllitutc  a  part  of  r,  what  is  it  to  them 
mote  thanthe  ghofl.of  Alfred  ;  and  what  are  principles 
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without  pradicc  which  they  bear  and  read,  to  praclicl 
!;rithoat  priucipies  which  they  fee  aad  feel  ? 

The  people  of  Ireland  want  political  power : — taxa- 
tion without  confent,  and  legiflatioo  without  reprelcnta- 
tion,  is  not  a  pariial  grievance,  or  a  Catholic  grievance,  but 
the  grievance  of  the  nation.  The  ele<Sive  f  rar.chjfe  is  with- 
held from  all,  while  all  want  a  conftitueocy  in  the  conilitu. 
tion.  The  disfranchifed,  and  the  unfi-anchifcd,  the  unrcpre- 
fented,  and  the  nnifreprcfented,  the  Catholic  and  V\  elby  te» 
rian,  are  equally  under  the  law,  and  out  oi  the  Confliru- 
tion  ;  the  Proteftant  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  it,  and  th€ 
Catholic  who  willies  to  have  ir,  are  equa  ly  intereft  d  in 
having  it  free;  for  the  tru-h  is,  that  the  v\hoSe  com.iia- 
nity  wants  that  emancipation  which  is  neceflary  to  a  ffce 
government ;  we  can  give  no  truer  defininon  of  flavery, 
than  that  ftate  in  which  men  are  governed  without  their 
confear,  and  no  better  defcripiion  of  freedom,  than 
that  not  only  thofe  who  make  the  law,  fhould  be  bound 
by  the  law,  but  thofe  who  are  bound  by  tlie  law  Ihould 
have  a  fhare  in  the  making  it. 

All  Ireland  knows  and  feels  that  the  pe op'e  are  ouft- 
c.i  from  their  own  conilltution,  and  that  in  a  Govem- 
n.tr.t  where  they  have  no  participatirn,  the  King  rouft 
become  a  Defpot,  and  the  Nniion  a  Slave.  Public  rea- 
fon  is  convinced,  and  we  alTert  with  the  confidence  cf 
conviction,  that  there  are  not  one  hundred  in  this  ifland, 
inimical  to  a  renovation  of  the  genuine  Conftitution, 
who  are  not,  at  the  fame  time,  perfonally  intereiled 
in  the  continuance  of  its  corruptions  and  the  prolon, 
gation  of  its  abufes.  The  time  is  come  when  the 
Nation  muft  fpeak  for  the  Nation,  and  the  long  ex- 
pefted  hour  of  redemption  approaches,  perhaps  provi-  . 
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dendally  protrai5led,  unii!  the  iiniveruil  voice  .cmiW  be 
heard,  aod  the  univejfal  will  detiared.  The  natiofj  is 
one:  one  in  body,  one  in  f ml,  ar.  iinirui. of  colours  in 
a  iingle  ray  of  truth,  and  thelame 'n':xtinguiflwb;<  piin- 
ciple  which  hasaccompV.flied  many  blooc'lefs  revf)lutior.s 
in  our  hiftory  ;  th^,•  peaceful  revoluiicn  of  1779,  which 
g;;ined  a  Free  Trade,  ihi;  penceful  revolution  of  1782, 
which'gainedrn  independence  of  ri^ht  to  Irehjnd,  \v  'I 
conlummate  her  imperfcft  freedom,  uich  equal  fa.  •, 
honor  and  tranqudlity,  by  the  fame  means,  a  confuiu- 
tional  inferpodtion  of  ihe  people,  jufdiiab'e  by  law,  rea- 
fon,  right  and  expediency.  The  h;!nour  of  Ireland,  her 
deareft  intrrcfts,  prcfent  and  future,  the  intereft  of  her 
land-holders,  and  of  her  merchants,  her  commerci.ii 
credit,  her  ftaple  manufadure,  all  are  invpU-^d  in  the 
prefeni  crifi?,  and  urgently  cal';  upoa  yon  to  declare  in 
Convention,  yourwifli,  your  will,  and  your  deier.T.ina- 
tion,  that  the  Houfc  ot  Ccmmriis  m^y  be  reflortd  to 
that  true  reprcfcr\tativc  character  which  would  V^S^'^ 
national  confidence,  m-jft  e0edoally'fupprefs  .al'.pHrti-. 
cular  afTociations,  givi  vig.Mir  to  government, and^.i;<?ft 
to  the  perturbed  fpiric  of  the  people. 

O,  Ireland  !  Ireland !  country  ro  which  we  have 
clung  in  all  our  misfortunes,  perfonal,  religious,  poli- 
tical;  for  whofe  freedom  and  happinefs  v/e  are  here:  io' 
lemnly  united  ;  for  whom,  as  a  focicty  we  live  ;  and  lor 
whom,  as  men,  if  hard  neceflity  comm.inds  it,  we  are 
ready  to  die  ;  let  us  conjure  you  not  to  ah  life  the  prefent 
precious  moment,  by  a  felf-extinguiflurent,  by  a  credu- 
lous committal  of  your  judgment  and  feides  to  the  direc- 
tion of  others,  by  an  idle  and  ideot  gaze  on  what  may  be 
going  on  in  parliament.  In  receiving  g'>od  offices  from 
ftllj  dillin^uifli  between  found  Hibcrnicifm  and  that  win- 
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ly  Patriot ifm    which  is  new  p'lffing  and  blowing  in  the 
ace  or  popularity.     Triift  as  littJe  (o  your  friends  as 
0  your  enemies,  in  a  matter  vrhere  you  can  aft  only  by 
ourfekes.     The  will  of  the  nation  miiil  be<kclared  be- 
L>ie  any  reform  ought  to  take  place.     It  is  not  therefore 
ny  clals  however  numerous,  any  focie"y    however  re- 
peciablf,  any  lubaltern  afiembly,  that  have  either  right 
T  corr.pctency  to  exprefs  tliat  authoritative  will.     No- 
'ef-  tl^aa  tl>e    people  can  fpei-.k  for  the  people.— 
ompetency  refides  n<;t  in  a  few  free{»olders  {hi\xr- 
|ig  in  the  cotner  of  a  county  haU,  but  onlylo  ihc  whole 
nunity  represented  in  each  conntv,  (as  it  prcfrnt  in 
m,)  by  pai'ocbial   tlelfgation,  and  then  from   each 
Dunty  by  baronial  itelegavion,  to  provincial  conventions, 
le  union  of  which  miift  form  the  awefu!  wiH  of  thepeo- 
le  of  Ireland.     Let  us  tiierefore  conclude,  by  conjur- 
g  the  coiintv  meetings   now  aiTciTibling,  to  ft»llcw-  the 
tample  of  Uilter,  an  I  by  appointing  delegates  to  aeon- 
:ntion  of  their  refpe^:ve  provinces,  xznite  their  fcattered 
id  infu'ated    wills   into  one   momentous    niafs,  «-hich 
ly  have   authority  fufficient  to  make  a.  decbration  of 
ts  in  behalf  of  the  nation.     Then  will  the  Sovereitrn 
cloufly  ioterpofe  on  the   petition  of  all   the  people  ; 
reality  as  well    as  form  of  good  government  wiii  bs 
bliflted  ;   the  j'.iiiicc  of  the   conllitution  vindicated  j 
when  5ll   this  complicated  fyftem  of  national  lervi- 
aod  perforal   opprcffion,  of  perverted  principle, 
lie  practice,  Ihall  be  done  away,  men  ihall  exceed- 
vonder  how  a  Nation  tba'  boafted  of  a  free  Con- 
on,  and  the  benignity  of  its  laws,  could  have  fuf- 
i;ci  itfelf  to  be  loa  'ed  fo  long  with  a  burthen  fo  griev- 
5  and  infupponable ! 
i/f«ar..  5,    1793, 
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PETITION 

#f  th;  hihah'itants  of  the  Town  of  Notti/igLim  and  hi  Neighbourhood, 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

For  a  Parliamentary  Re'brm. 


L 


N  an  hour  pregnant  with  alarm    to    fome,    \vith   cx- 
pcftation  to  others,   and  eventful  to  all,    we  approach  your 
Ivjnourable  houfc,   rclpcftfully   to  petition  for  that  right,  on 
which  the  dignity  of  your  b  -dy,  the  happinefs  of  our  common 
country,  and  perhaps  the  very   being  and  prcfervation  of  cufi 
conftitution    depends. — From  various    caufcs    the    conftitution! 
of  thefc  kingdoms  has  pafled  into  the   groffcft  abufc,  fo  astoi 
infuk  the  common  fenfe  of  the  nation  with  a  name,  when  thej 
reality  is  gone.     This  conftitution  is   boafted  to  confift  of  three  i 
fcparate  independent  eftates,  united  only  by  a  co-operation  for; 
the  common  good :  and   the  fecurity  for  this  union   is  fuppofcd 
always  to  reft  en  the   preferving  inviolate,    the   diftinguijhi' 
charafter  of  each  of  theft  three  eftates.     Your  honourable  ho:;; 
is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  of  its  effencc  that  it  be  the  proper  ro- 
prcfentativc  of  the  people,  that  it  be  cle6ted  by  thtm,  and  them 
alone,  and  that  the  finger  of  monarchy,  or  of  the  nobles,  fliall 
not  enter   into  the  creation  of  your  honoiTfable  body.     Biittl 
"important  right  of  the  people  is  fo  far  ufurpcd  and  pafild  fn 
them,  that  the  majority  of  your  houfe  is  affirmed  to  be  > 
by  other  will  than  that  of  the   people;  and  that  thus  cu. .. 
it   looks  up  to  other  favour  than  that  of  the  people,  where' 
tbc  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  fuppofed  rcprcfciu  ' 
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Icffened  if  not  deftroyed.     From  this  abufc  have  been  deemed  to 
iiTue,  and  muft  continue  to  i.i'ue,  evils  of  the  higheft  mafrni* 
tude  to  this  nation.     We  receive  the  Conftitution  of  England, 
as  theory  prcfents  it  to  our  view,  and  our  petition  is  that  it  b«i 
reitored  to  tiiis  perfect  character.     In  prefenting  this  pcticica 
with  plainnefs  and  firmnefs,  we  aft  with  equal  wifdom  and  pa 
triotii'm,  nor  fear  any  calumny  which  a  corfupt  iatercft,  a<Sting 
upon  ignorance,  may  propagate  againft  us,     Reftoratbn  and  no 
Revoluti-jn  is   our  vvifli,    and  therefore  we   aik  in  full  confi- 
dence for  thofe   rights  of  the  people  which  the    conftitution 
contemplates.     Our   Petition  to  your  honourable  houfe  is  com- 
prifcd  in  thefe  plain  and  intelligible  objefts ;  that  no  member  of 
your  houfe  be  eltftcd  by  a  Jefs  number  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
',  than  may  be  deemed   to  bear   a   true  proportion   to  the 
.  number  of  adult  malts  iii  the  kingdom;  that  the  duretjoa 
.liamcnts  return  to  its  ancient  ufagc,  and  the  prefcni  mode 
cticn  be aboUlhed,  as  dilgraceful  to  a  civilized  country-;  and 
->ray  your  honourable  houfe,  to  adopt  and  patronize  fo  falu- 
nu  healing  a  reform,  and  fave  your  country  from  the  \vreck. 
ix)tifm,  or  the  wreck  of  anarchy.    The  granting  this  Pcti- 
"  IclTcn  no  power  but  that  which  ought  not  to  exilt, 
ill  aifurcdiy  bring  back  that  temperament  of  power 
.  \^ul   quiet  every    mind,  appcafe    every   difcontent,  and 
:iih  on  hrm  ground,  the  charafter,  the  peace,  and  the  han- 
:  ot  thefe  kingdoms. 

With  this  Petition,  which  we  truft  will  approve  itfelf  to 
V'^u  huaourable  houfe,  aad  to  its  concurrence  and  I'upport,.  by 
hi  plain  \%  ifdom,  jufticc,  and  utility,  \vc  think  it  to  be  a  fur- 
ther duty  which  we  owe  ourfelves,  to  aCcrt  before  your  houfe> 
and  before  all  England,  our  claim  to  the  charaftcr  both  of  loyalty 
and  cf  peace :  that  we  are  actuated  by  no  fecret,  no  fediiiou^ 
views ;  that  by  no  other  than  peaceable  and  dignified  means  wc 
will  labour  to  the  effefting  our  \'irtuoi:s  purpofe ;  in  fine,  w^ 
rncan  not  to  pull  one  ftone  out  cf  the  proper  building  of  tlic 
Englilh  Conftitution  ;  but  that  co/ner  ftcne  wliich  lias  Leen  dan- 
gcroufly  fubtraiEted  from  it)  it  is  our  duty  to  reclaim,  and  it 
wiil  be  the  glorv  of  your  honourable  houfe  tu  reftorc 

Mm  TR2. 


I 


4IO    ) 


THE  ^JKERS*  JDDRESS 

TO 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 
King  of  Grtat Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging. 


May  ':t  pleafe  the  King: 


T. 


HY  dutiful  fubjefts,  the  religious  focicty  of  friends, 
called  Qiiakers,  have  felt  their  minds  deeply  aft'efted  with  the 
calamities  attendant  on  war,  and  the  inconfiftency  thereof  with 
thedoftriae  of  Chrill,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  we  apprehend  that 
■we  cannot  at  this  time^  difcharge  our  duty  to  God,  to  thee,  and 
to  our  fellow-fubjefts,  many  of  whofe  precious  lives  may  be  the 
viftims  of  the  impending  hoftilities,  without  befceching  thee  to 
exert  thy  conftitutional  power  to  prevent  a  meafure  which  may 
confign  to  danger  and  to  death  thoufands  of  our  coimtrymcn  ; 
many  of  whom,  alasl  may  be  but  too  little  prepared  for  that  !  - 
Icmn  event,  even  in  the  more  gradual  way  of  natr-ralinfunmy. 

The  proteftion  and  fapportof  kingdoms,  and  of  governments^ 
are  not  in  the  multitude  of  an  hoft,  but  in  the  Lord  Almighty  ; 
may,  therefore,  thy  Councils  feek  hisproteftion,  by  that  righ- 
teoufnefs  which  exaltcth  a  nation,  and  by  continuing  to  oppofe 
that  torrent  of  vice  and  immorality  which  hath  fo  long  prevailed, 
and  which  thou,  O  King,  as  became  a  Chriflian  Ruler,  haft  not 
long  fince,  lamented,  cenfured,  'and  endeavoured  to  reftriin. 
Pennii,  us,  before  we  clofc  this,  our  earneft  and  afFeftionaic  :  ^ 
tUrfs,  refpcftfuUy  to  jnenlion  the  caulc  of  our  fcUow-tieat. : 
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the  Africans,  We  ha%e  petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on 
this  atfefting  fabjett ;  and,  although  we  defire  that  tiie  delibc- 
raticms  of  Parhament  may  at  all  times  be  free,  we  are  engaged 
to  prefs  it  upon  thy  mind,  to  confider  w^heiher  no  acceleration  of 
relief  can  be  obtained  for  that  grievoufly  oppreffed  race,  from  the 
influence  which  a  beloved  King  hath,  and  ought  to  have,  on 
"the  minds  of  his  people.  Thus  may  the  blelfingof  the  peace- 
makers, and  of  thofe  who  love  rightcoufnei's,  be  thy  happy 
portion  and  immortal  crown. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  in  Lon-^ 

don,  26th  of  I  ft  month,  1793. 

By  Sixty-two  Friends. 


THE  KING'S  ANS\VER. 
WHATEVER  fteps  I  may  feel  myfeif  bound  to  tak^ 
for  the  fecurity  of  my  people,  I  am  not  the  lefs  inciiued  to 
judge  favourably  of  the  motives,  which  have  led  you  to  prefent 
this  Addrefs  and  you  may  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  my 
proteAion. 


THE  NEW  PLAN 


CONSTITUTION  FOR  FRANCK, 

jii  frcftttttd  by  tbt  Cammittet  to  the  ConvtHtion,  on  the  idtb  of   Fthru 
1793- 


PLAN 

0{  tbe  Declaration  of  \hs  natural,  civil,  and  political 

RIGHTS    OF    MEH. 

X  HE  objeft  of  all  union  of  men   in  fociety,  being  the 
ntaint^ing  of  natural,  civil,  and  political  rights,  thei'e  rights 

ought 
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ougtu.tobe  the  ba£s  of  the  focial  compaft.  The  acknowkilg- 
racntaat'.  declaration  of  them  ought  to  precede  the  conftitu- 
tion  which  alfurcs  the  guarantee  of  them. 

T.  TJie  natural,  civil,  and  political  rights  of  men  are,  liber- 
ty, ccuaiity,  feciirity,  property,  the  focial  jraaiantcc,  and  r£-> 
JUlance  of  cpprclC?.'!!. 

II.  Liberty  confif:;  In  the  power  of  doing  whatt-.cr  is  not 
.•ontrary  to  the  rights  of  others :  thus  the  cxcrcife  of  the  natunJ 

rights  of  every  man  has  no  bounds,  but  thofe  which  fccure  to 
rhe  other  members  of  the  fociery  the  enjoymentof  the  fame 
-lights. 

III.  The  confervation  of  liberty  depends  on  fubmiffion  to 
I'lc  lawj  wliich  is  the  cxpreflion  of  the  general  will.  Whatever 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  cannot  be  hindered;  and  r.o  on€ 
can  be  conflrained  to  do  what  it  docs  not  ordain. 

IV.  Every  man  is  free  tomanifcft  his  thoughts  and  his  cpi- 
nioris. 

Y.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  r-r  any  other  mode  of  pub- 
lifhing  liis  thoughts,  can  neither  be  interdidted  nor  fufpended^ 
nor  limited. 

VI.  Every  citizen  is  free  in  the  exercife  of  his  worfhip. 

VII.  Equality  confifts  in  this,  that  every  one  may  enjoy  the 
fame  rights. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  be  equal  for  all,  whether  it  re- 
wards or  puniflies  ;  whether  it  protefts   or  reprefles, 

IX.  All  the  citizens  are  adniiflible  to  all  public  plar ts,  em- 
ployments and  funftions.  People  that  are  free  acknowledge 
no  motives  of  preference,  but  talents  and  virtues. 

X.  Sccuiity 
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X.  Security  confifts  in  the  proieftion  granted  by  the  focicty 
to  every  citizen  for  the  convcrfatian  <rf  his  perfon,  of  his  pro- 
perty and  of  his  rights. 

XI.  No  one  can  be  tried,  acciifed,  apprehended,  or  de- 
tained, but  in  cafes  determined  by  the  bw,  and  according  to  the 
forms  which  it  has  prcfcribed.  Every  other  aft  cxcrcifed 
sgainft  a  citizen  is  arbitrary  and  nulL 

XII.  Thofe  who  (hall  foUcit,  expedite,  fign,  execirte,  or 
caufc  to  be  executed,  thcfc  arbitrary  a£ts,  are  culpable,  and 
QUght  to  be  panilhed- 

XIII.  The  citizens  againft  whom  it  fhall  be  attempted  to 
execute  fuch  afts,  hare  the  right  to  repel  force  by  force ;  but 
C.'cry  citizen  fummoncd,  or  feized  by  the  authority  of  the 
i.iw,  and  in  the  forms  prcfcribed  by  it,  ought  inftantly  to  obey  : 
lie  renders  himfcif  culpable  by  rcfiflance. 

XIV-  Ererv  man  being  prefumcd  innocent  till  he  has  been 
declared  guilty,  if  it  be  judged  indifpcnfa^  !e  tc  apprther;d  him, 
all  rigoar,  not  nccefiary  for  fecuring  his  perfon,  ought  to  be 
fcvercly  reprtffed  by  the  law. 

X\'.  No  one  ought  to  be  putiifhcd,  but  by  virtue  :f  a  law 
cftabiiihcd,  promulgated  anterior  to  the  oScnce,  and  legally 
applied. 

XVf.  The  law  which  ihould  punifli  offences  commitrcd  be  - 
fore  its  exiftence,  wojld  be  an  arbitrary  aft.  The  rctrofpec- 
live  cffeft  given  to  the  law  is  a  crime. 

XVII.  The  law  ought  to  pronounce  onlvpuinlhments  ftrift- 
ly  and  cvid»;ntly  ncceETarv  to  the  general  fecurity.  Thev  oughj 
t  J  be  proportioned  to  cflTences,  and  ufcful  to  the  focictv. 

XVIII.  The  right  of  prcpeny  confifts  in  this : — that  evtry 
mm  has  the  power  tj  difpofe  at  his  pleafiire,  cf  lii;  cEcfts,  cf 
his  capital,  of  his  revenues,  and  his  induftrv. 
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XIX.  No  kind  of  labour,  of  commerce,  of  culture,  can  be 
forbidden  him ;  he  may  manufacture,  fell,  and  tranfport,  every 
fpccits   of  produdlion. 

XX.  Every  man  may  engage  hisftrvices,  his  time;  but  he 
cannot  fell  himfelf :  his  perfon  is  not  an  alienable  property. 

XXI.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of  the  leaft  porticin  of  his  pro- 
perty without  his  confent,  except  when  public  ncceffity,  legally 
proved,  evidently  requires  it;  and  on  condition  of  a  juft  and 
previous  indemnity. 

XXII.  No  contribution  can  be  eftabliflied  but  for  the  general 
utility,  and  to  fupply  the  public  wants.  All  the  citizens  have 
the  right  to  concur  perfonally  or  by  their  reprcfentativcs,  in  the 
eftablilhment  of  contributions. 

XXIII.  Elementary  inftruftion  is  the  want  cf  all;  and  the 
fociety  owes  it  equally  to  all  its  members. 

XXIV.  Public  fuccours  are  a  facred  debt  of  the  fociety; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  law  to  determine  the  extent  and  application 
of  tliem. 

XXV.  The  focial  guarantee  of  thefe  rights  refts  on  the 
National  Sovereignty. 

XXVI.  This  fovereignty   is   one,    indivifible,    imprefcrip* 

tibic,  an  inalienable. 

XXVII.  It  rcfidcs  effentially  in  the  whole  people,  and 
every  citizen  has  the  ccji^al  right  to  concur  in  the  excrcife  of  it. 

XXVin.  No  partial  union  of  citizens,  and  no  individual 
can  arrogate  the  fovereignty,  nor  excrcife  any  authority,  nor 
till  any  f  unftion,  without  a  formal  delegation  of  the  law. 

XXIX.  The  focial  guarantee  cannot  exift,  where  the  limits 
of  the  public  funaions  arc  not  clearly  determined  by  the  law  ; 
j.nd  where  the  refponfibility  of  all  the  public  funaionarics  is 
Xiotairarcd.  ^^^^   .^jj 
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XXX.  All  the  citizeas  are  bound  te  concur  in  tbJs  guaran- 
tee ;  and  to  give  force  lo  the  law,  when  they  are  calitd  upon 
■  '.  ■■?  name. 

XXXI.  Men  united  in  fociety  ought  to  have  a  legal  means 
of  refifting  oppreffion. 

XXXII.  It  is  oppreffion  when  the  law  violates  the  natural, 
civil  and  political  rights,  which  it  ought  to  guarantee.  It  is- 
oppreffion  when  the  law  is  violated  by  the  public  functionaries, 
in  its  application  to  individual  fafts.  It  is  oppreffion  when  ar- 
bitrary afts  violate  the  rights  of  citizens,  againft  the  exprellion 
^  the  law. 

In  every  free  government  the  mode  of  refiftance  to  thefe  dif- 
erent  afts  of  opprelfion,  ou^ht  to  be  regulated  by  the  law. 

XXXIII.  A  people  have  always  the  right  to  revile,  to  re- 
form, and  to  change  their  conftitution.  One  generation  has  not 
tlie  right  to  fubjijft  future  generations  to  its  bws,  and  every 
thing  hereditary  in  the  funftions  is   abfurd   and  tyrannical. 

PLAN 

OF    THE    FRENCH    CONSITUTIOV. 

The  French  Nation  conftitutes  itfelf  one  indivifible  Repub- 
lic :  and  founding  her  government  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  which 
Ihe  has  recognized  and  declared,  and  on  the  principles  of  equ<i- 
lity  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  Ihe  adopts  the  following 
Conftitution. 

TITLE  I. 

Of  tht  d'tvijion  of  Territory, 

I.  The  French  Republic  is  one  and  indivifible. 

II.  The  diftribution  of  its  aftual  territory  into  Eighty-five 
Departments,  is  maintained. 

III.  Neverthelefs  the  limits  of  the  Departments  may  be 
changed  or  reftified,  on  the  demand  of  the  adminiftered.    But 
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in  no  other  cafe  may  the  farface  of  a  Department  txcetd  4C0 
I^uare  leagues. 

IV.  Every  Department  fhall  be  divided  into  Grand  Com 
munes ;  the  Con.muncs  into  Municipal  Scftions  and  Primary 
Affemblics. 

V.  This  diftribution  of  the  territory  of  each  Department 
into  Grand    Communes,  fhall  be  made  in  fuch    manner,    th 
there  may  not  be  more  than  two  leagues  and  an  half  from  il\ 
moft  diftant  habitation  to  the  centre  of  the  chief  place  of  tluc- 
Commune, 

VI.  The  arrondijfement  of  Municipal  Seftions   fhall  be  np 
longer  the  fame  as  tliat  of  the  Primary  Affemblies. 

VII.  There  fhall  be  in  each  Commune,  an  adminiftratioi 
fiibordinatc  to  the  adminiftration  of  the   department,    and  in 
tach  fe6lion  a  fccondary  agency. 

TITLE  11. 

C>f  the  JJateof  Ctfl^ens,  anJof  th,- necijfary  Conditions  for    the   Extrciji  cf 
iueir  Rights, 

I.  Every  man  aged  21  years  complcat,  who  fhall  have  In. 
Dame  infcribed  in  the  civic  table,  table  of  a  Prwary  AfTcm- 
bh',  and  fhall  fincc  have  refided,  during  one  complcat  year, 
on  the  French  territory,  fhall  be  a  citizen  of  the    Republic. 

II.  The  quality  of  French  citizens  is  loft  by  naturalizaticu. 
in  a  foreign  laud,  and  by  the  puniihment  of  civic  degradation. 

III.  Every  citizen  who  fhall  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  ^c- 
quired  by  the  firft  article,  fhall  be  enabled  to  cxercifc  his  right 
of  fufFrage  in  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic^ 
where  he  can  juftify  annual  refidence  of  three  months,  without 
interruption. 

IV.  No  man  fhall  be  able  to  cxercifc  his  right  of  fuffrage  for 
the  fame  objcdt,  in  more  than  one  Primary  AfiVmbly. 

V,  Thci-f 
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V,  TtcK.&aUbe  tnrocaa&scf  abfolutc  incapaikjr^  faf  the 
^uc  of  the  right  of  fuSVage  }  the  firft,  imbccuity  or  isadaels 
..!lv  afci-rtaincd ;   tot  f^coud,    conJ<:  naati^a  to  ihof;.    pe- 
•  oich  carry  with  them  civic  <L:jjra4acioa. 

VJ.  No  citizen  who  Ihali  hare  rcfided  during  fi'i  v«|trs  fpt 

'le  icrriiory  of  the  Republic,  without  miffijn  given  in  the 
J  of  thj  uati6a,  can  recover  the  cscrcifc  of  the  rig'c:  of 
-\ige,  Avithoat  an  oninterrupited  reiidfnce  of  fix  months. 

p  "V'll.  Every  citizen,  who,  without  having  had  mLuan.  fhall 
:  have  ablented  himfeif  during  one  year  from  the  place  of  his 
I  conflant  dwelling,  fhaii  be  bound  anew  to  a  rcfidence  of 
F" three  months  before  he  hi  aimirtti  t-  "  ■'■;  i-:  h--  --•--.- 
j  alTeinbly. 

VIII.  The  l^iflative  body  ihall  determine  the  paniihment 
:li  thofc  (hi!I  incur  who  permit  themieives  to  excfcUc  the 
:  of  fufrage,  in  all  the  cufea  where  the  conftitutioaal   law 

:  .-;ids  it. 

IX.  The  quality  of  French  citizen,  and  the  age  of  2;  years 
'■<ompleat,   fhall  be  the  only  conditions  necsii'ary  tomakc  a  perfon 

chgible  to  all  the  places  of  the  Republic 

X.  In  whatever  place  a  French  citizen  refide,  he  may  be 
t.-Ccd  to  all   the   places,    and  by  all   the   departments   even 

I  though  he  (hould   be  for  a  moment  d-prived  of  the  right  of 
A^e  by  default  cf  rcfidcnce. 

Of  the  Prittjry  j^jfrmhrul. 
SECTION  I. 
Or^nuatioo  of  the  Pris^ 

The  Primary  Affcmhlies,  ^ here  the  French  are  to  exer. 
:h:n-  rights  of  cirizens,  fhail  be  diSributed  over  the  terri- 
of   each   department,    and  their  arrondiff  mtm  fhail  be 

-.- .^cd   in  filch   a  manr:r    th't    :.    .  '.:"    than    400 

Oiiii-ocrs,  nor  more  tliau  c^ : , 

II.  Ir4 
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II.  In  each  Primary  Affembly,  a  particular   lift  fliall  be 
made  of  the  citizens  that  compofe  it. 

III.  When  this  lift  is  made,  they  fliall  proceed  in  every 
primary  Aircmbly  to  the  nominal*  m  of  a  bureau,  compofcd  of 
as  many  members  as  there  arc  fifties  of  citizem  enrolled  in  the 
lift.    • 

IV.  This  ele6tion  fhall  be  made  by  a  fingle  fcrutiny,  and 
by  a  fimple  plurality  of  votes.  Each  voter  fliall  bear  only  two 
names  on  his  bulletin,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers that  are  to  form  the  bureau. 

V.  In  the  cafe,  however,  whereby  the  refult  of  the  firft 
fcrutiny,  the  eleftion  of  the  members  of  the  bureau  fbail  be  in- 
complete,  a  fcrutiny  fliall  be  made  anew  to  complete  it. 

VI.  The  eldeft  member  fliall  prcfide  in  the  affembly  du- 
ring this  firft  election. 

VII.  The  fun6\:ions  of  the  members  of  the  bureau  fliall 
be  ;  1.  To  keep  the  regifter  or  lift  of  the  citizens;  2.  To  in«* 
fcribe  in  this  regifter,  during  the  interval  from  one  convoca- 
tion to  another,  thofe  who  fliall  prefe.nt  themfelves  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  citizens ;  3 .  To  give  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  change 
their  habitation,  a  certificate  to  attcft  their  quality  of  citizen ; 
4.  To  convoke  the  Primary  Aflembly,  in  cafes  determined  by  the 
Conftitution ;  5.  To  make  in  the  name  of  the  Affembly.  li- 
ther  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Department,  or  to  the  bu- 
reau of  the  Pri;7iary  AlTcmblics  of  the  fame  Commune,  the 
requifirions  neceflacy  to  the  exerciie  of  the  right  of  cenfcrftiip. 

VIII.  The  members  of  the  bureau  fhall  be  proclaimed  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  plurality  of  votes,  that  each  of 
them  has  obtained.  The  firft  Ihall  perform  the  funftiou-  >  t 
prefidcnt  J  the  three  members  that  fojlow  immediately  :.'ui 
him,  tliofe  of  fecretaries,  and  the  reft  of  the  bujri.au  the  f 
tionsof  fcrutinccrs.  In  cafe  of  the  abfence  of  any  of  tlitm,  v.w; 
fliail  fupply  the  vacancy  in  the  fame  order. 

IX.  On 
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IX.  On  each  ne>fc-  convocation  of  a  Primary  AffcraWv,  it 
fliall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  to  any  objeft,  till  the  bureau 
has  been  renewed.  Every  aft  anterior  to  this  is  null.  The 
drizens  who  compofe  the  old  bureau  mav,  however,  be  re- 
elefted. 

X.  The  bureau  ihall  not  be  renewed,  when  the  fittings  of 
the  Aflcmbly  fliall  be  fimply  adjourned  and  continued,  as  long 
as  the  objeft  for  which  thc^  Affembly  has  been  convoked,  is  not 
lerminatcd- 

XI.  No  perfon  can  be  admitted  to  vote  in  a  Prim.ary  Af- 
femDiy,  on  the  rdl  of  which  he  is  not  cntertd,  if  he  has  net 
prefented  to  the  bureau,  eight  davs  before  the  opening  of  the 
Affembly,  the  titles  of  his  right.  The  old  bureau  IhsU  give  an 
account  cf  this  to  the  Affembly,  which  fliall  dccif^e  whether 
or  not  the  citizen  prefented  has  fui6i!cd  the  conditions  requir- 
ed by  the  Conftitution. 

SECTION'  n. 

J"«- •);;;;.•: J  'J toe  P/:mJr\  j-ljft'nb'its. 

,  I.  Fretich  citizens  ought  to  meet  in  Primary  Aflemblies  to 
proceed  to  the  elections  determined  bj-  the  Conftitution. 

II.  French   citizens  ought  aifo  to  meet  in  Pnmarv  Affem- 
oiies  J  to  deliberate   on  matters  that  concern  the  general  in- 
tereft  of  the  Republic;  fuchas— ift.  When  it   /hail  be  in  agt 
feuion  to  accept  or  refufe  a  plan  of  Conftitution,  or  a  change  in 

BK  Conftitution  accepted ;  zd.  when  the  convocation  of  a  Na- 
tional Convention  is  propoi'td  ;  3d.  when  the  Legiflative  Body 
cailsforthe  opirjon  of  all  the  citizens  on  a  queftion  that  con- 
cerns the  whole  Republic  ;  4th.  finally  when  it  is  in  agitation, 
either  to  require  the  Legiflative  Body  to  take  an  objefr  into  a 
confideration,  or  to  exercife,  on  the  afts  of  the  national  repre- 
ftntation,  the  cenforlhip  of  the  people,  according  to  the  mode 
iind  the  regulations  fixed  by  the  Conftitution.  "*' 

III.  The  eleftions  and  the  dcUberations  oi  the  Priman.-  Ai 
i^blics,  which  Ihall  not  be  confon&able  iu  their  nature,  their 

objeft, 
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oVjta,  or  their  mode,  to  the  rulers  prcicribcd  hy  the  conftitu- 
ticnallav.-,  Ihall  be  null  and  of  no  cfFca. 
S".  CTTON  m. 
General  Ruks  for  Ehfiwm  ,n   tU  Pyhnary  ^Jfnuhih-!. 
I.  The  Ekaions   flinll  be  made  by  means  of  two  fcrutins, 
trf  which  the  firft,  fimply  preparatory,  fiwll  fcrvc  only  to  form; 
a  lift  of   prefer.tation,  and  of  which  the  fccond,  opened  only  the 
lift  of  candidates  infcribed  in  the  lift   of  prcfentation,  fliall  be 
•definitive  and  conclude  the  election. 

IT    For  the  frrutin  rf  pre.cntaticn,  as  fcon  as  the  aiTemb! 
Tnallbe  formed,  the  members  acknowledged,  the  bureau  eftab- 
tilh.cd,  and  the   obicft   of   cor.vccation   announced,  every  vote 
ihall  recei':e  from   the  b'.ncau  a  prmted  bulletin,  on  the  margn 
of  which  ftiall  be  infcribed  his  name  and  his  age. 


Ill    The  fcrutin  fl^all  be  opened  inftantiy  ;  and  (hall  net 
tlofcdtiUthenextdavatf.urinthe   afternoon.     Every   citize 
finli   wr>'>    rr  c^  !<■  t-)  be  written  rn  his  bulletin,  3  number  cf— 
nan-cs  ccJa  to  rh.  number  of  pkxcs  to  be  eleaed  to ;  and  iliall, 
auiing  thL  irterval,  de- Ht  it  with  the  bureau. 

IV.  Tn'beutt'in^<^.  of  the  feccnd  day,  at  four  o'clock.  ■  c 
bufineli  (h-.n  pre  cecd  'o  the  examir.tion  and  veriricaticn  c  . 
fcrutin,  by  reading  aV  lul  the  name  <,f  eaeh  v(..tef,  and  tne  i  ■ 
of  thofe  infcribed  en  his  bulletin, 

V.  7\1! '■-'''^■'  '— '■'■ations  fliall  be  done  publicly. 
Y]_  -j  •■  ;';c    fa-mln  cf   each  rnirnry  ACc 

tietermined  an  1  pvccl.imcd  by  the  bureau,  ftall  be   fent  to 
cVicf  place  of  the  Demr^mcnt,  where  the  review  of  the  rtfults 
of  every  Pnmr.ry  Adembly,  Ihall  be  made  publicly  by  the  :a;n,i- 
nillrator-s. 

VLT.  The  prcfentation  lift  ll-.all  be  formed  of  thofe  wh'  ■ ' 
obtained  mcft  votes  in  treble  number  of  the  places  to  fill. 

VIII.  If  the  voters  arc  equal,    the  oldcft   {hall  in  allcafcii 
have  the  preference;  on  1  if  there  be  only  orte  place  to  be  v. 
the  olckft  ihall  alone  be  inicriled  in  the  lift.  ^ 
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IX.  The  general  examlaation  of  the  refult  of  the  fcrutios 
made  by  the  Primary  Affemblies,  fhail  commence  the  eighth 
dav  after  that  whjch  has  been  app^nmed  for  the  opening  of  the 
clcctjon,  and  the  fcrutlns  of  the  Primary  Affemblies  given  in  to 
the  admlniftratim  of  the  Dejartment  pofterior  to  that  epoch, 
fliall  not  be  admincd. 

X.  The  prcfentation  lift  of  the  candidates  fhall  not  be 
definidvclv  determined  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  refult 

if  the  fcrutin  of  the  Primary  Affemblies.  The  admimftration 
f  the  D;;partment  fhall  be  bound  to  caafc  it  to  be  printed  and 
publilhed  w-ithout  delay;  it  fliall  be  confidered  only  as  a  fimpie 
ilan,  and   Ihall  contain  j 

1  ft.  A  UA  erf"  the  candidates  who  have  obtatned  moft  votes  ia 
reblc  number  of  the  places  to  fill. 

id.  An  equal  number  of  fiipplcan?  taken  from  among 
hofe  who  have  had  moft  votes  next  to  the  candidates  firft  iafcrib- 
:d,  and  al\vap  faUowirvg  the  order  of  plurality. 

XI.  Within  the  fifteen  days  v/hich  follow  the  pu'.ication  of 
lift,  the  adminiftration  of  the  Dcpanment  Ciali  receive  the 

claration  of  thofe,  who  being  there  iafcribcd  either  among  the 
[lumber  of  the  Candidates  or  the  number  ci'  fupp'eans,  fiiall  de- 
ire,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  accenr  ;  and  on   the  hfteenth 
the  Hft  ihall  be  defiaitivelv  dctcrmiricd.on  by  lilliag  up  the 
ces  of  thofc  Candidates  who  hare  r^fufcd ;  (Irft  by  tlicfe  who 
ive  been  infcribed  among  the  number  of  fupplcans,  and  fuc- 
tfllvelv  by  thofe  after  them,  who  fiiall  hs-"  "-^^  -  -^  •  --!-  -.—-  -, 
Ibvavs  following  the  order  of  plarality* 

XII.  The  prcicntatton  lift  thus  definitely  determined  on,  and 
iuced  to  treble  the  nurflber  of  perfons  to  be  c!e.£led,  (hall  be 

|;nt  without  dclav.  by  the  adminiftration  of  tlie  Department  to 
pe  Primary  Affemblies.  The  adminiftration  fliall  fix  a  day 
.hen  the  Pri.Tiary  AiTcmbiies  muft  proceed  to  the  l^ft  fcrutin 
cleftion;  but  thi?  term  under  no  pretence  can  be  farther  dif- 
[int  t'"-  '*-  -  '"  —  '  '^  -A-.j  after  the  prefearition  lift  is  clofcJ. 
Nn  XliL  V/hen 
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XIII.  When  the  Aflembly  has  irct  for  the  fecond  and 
'laft  fcrutin,  each  voter  fhall  receive  at  the  office  a  bulletin, 
■with  two  columns  each,  divided  into  as  many  fquares  as  there 
.sre  perfons  to  be  chofen.  One  of  thefe  columns  fliali  be  entitled 
the  qslumn  of  eleil'tav,  and  the  other  xSxe.  fupphmen;ary  column. 

3iiV,  Each  vctef  Ihall  inlciribe,  orcaufeto  beinfcribedirt  the 
tlrft  column,  srmany  individuals  as  .there  are  places  to  be  fillcc": 
and  afterwards  in  the  I'upplcmentary  coiumn,  a  ntimberof  nam.  s 
equal  to  that  infcribed  in  the  fiift  column.     This  bulletin  fhall 
not  be  figncd. 

X"^.  The  votes    fhall   be   given  l:nlf  for  thtjfe  individu: 

who  are  infcribed  m  the  rrcfentation  lift.  "^'    <— ■.     c 

.,       .  -  ..  .   ,;:( i;^.-n, 

'  XVI.  In  each  Primary  Afilmbly,  the  votes'git'en  for  tbr! 
in   the  firft  column  cf  tlettian,  fhall  be  revifed  ftparatd 
afterwards  thofe  in  the  fupplemcntary  column. 

XVII.  Thcfc  refults  fhall  -be  tran&nittcd  to  the  chief  plac^ 
of  the  Department,  and  fhall  not  be  i-eccived  until  the  eighth 
cay  after  .that  appointed  for  opening  the  fecond  fcri^in. 

...  ..  U  '.;;•;.. 

XVIII.  The  adminlfb-ation  of  the  department  fliall  pr.,>... 
-publicly  to  a  gcnerd  reviilon  of  the  refults  of  the  fcnuin    tranf 
iTiitted  by  the  Primary  Afitmblics.     The  number  cf  votcf.  in  - 
•f  n  for  each  candidate  in  the  firfl:  colnnn  of  eltcticn,  fliaU  !      -  \\ 
jidded  up  particularly  and  feparatcly,  and  afterwarjds^  t'. 
thL'fe.in  the  fupplementary  column.  -  ,   •, 

XIX.  If  the  jiumbcr  of  votes  iufcri'acd  in  the'feffl  coi;:!.  n. 
do  net  give  an  abfolute  majority  to  any  pcrfcn,  the  fum  of  the 
votes  which  each  candidate  may  have  obtained  in'  both  columns 
fliallbe  coUtftcd;  and  the  nomination  of  all  the  perfons  to  he 
ele^.ed,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fuppleans,  fhall  Be  determined 
by  the  order  of  plurality. 

X  X ;  J r  one  or  more  carteidates  haVd aK'sMolikc'tfiajcri  i 
a  rc\  iia!  of  the  votes  infcribed  In  the  fifft  column,  their  cK  .  u 
iL:.Il  be  complcated}  and  recourft  fl-.ali  not  be  had   to  t'r        - 
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itioa  of  the  votes  in  the  two  columns,  but  for  candidates  who 
lave  not  obtained  an  abfclute  majority  io.  the  firil  colamn, 
md  for  places  vacant  after  the  reviiaL 

XXr.  The  fappleans  (hall  firft  be  thofe  who  in  the  firft  co- 
aain  having  obtained  an  abfclute  majorit-,  fhall  have  the 
reateft  n^mb»;r  of  votes  next  to  the  pcrfons  elefted ;  and  after- 
vards  thofc  who  next  to  the  pe;tL-us  cledted,  Ihail  liiive  moll 
otes  by  adding  both  columns  together,  even  thjugh  they 
D»y  have  obtained  oaly  a  relati\"e  plurality^ 

XXII.  The  fame  mode  fhal!  be  foUowed  in  nominations  to 
)ne  fingiepiace;  but  in  this  cafe,  ift.  At  thetiine  of  the  fcrutin 
»f  prcfencation,  each  voter  (hail  mfcnbe  only  one  r.arae  in  the 
uiletia.  ad.  The  prefeatatii-n  Hit  formed  according  to  this 
TJcin,  fhali  contain  the  names  of  thirteen  candidates,  and  as 
lany  fuppleans,  untii  it  is  reoitCijd  to  thirteen,  and  be  dehnitiveiy 
etcrmined  on,  agreeably  to  anic'.es  X.  and  XI.  3d.  At  the 
sme  of  the  fcrutin  of  eieftion,  eEcH  voter  Ihall  write,  or  daufc 
)  be  written  in  the  firft  column,  the  name  of  the  in^vidua! 
ham  he  prefers;,  and  L\  the  fupplementary  column,  the  nami-i 

fix  other  individuals.  4ch.  if  at  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
iion  of  the  fuarages  inffcribcd  in  the  firil  column,  one  of  th; 
indidates  has  an  abiblutt  majority,  tc  flia! I  he  ele<51cd;  il  no 
erfcu  k2&  obtained  an  abfoiute  majority,  die  votes  infcribed  in  , 
IV cur  of  each  candidate  in  tlic  two  columns  fhall  be  added  toge-  . 
ter,  and  he  who  has  obtained  moft  fliall  be  elefted,  and  the  fix 
ndidates  who  next  to  him  have  the  gr^atclt  number  cf  votes, 
i9ii  be  fuppleans  in  the  order  of  plura.itv. 

^  XXIII.  Jf  the  definhive  prefentation  lids  are  not  complete, 
:d  contain  however  a  number  of  names  equal  to  that  which 
ight  to  be  infcribed  in  the  e  eftion  iifts,  the  preceding  forms. 
3  1  be  obferved.  In  the  contrary  cafe,  thofe  who  have  ob- 
inci  an  abfo  ute  majority  of  votes  in  the  prefentation  lifu, 
sil  be- feicfted  either  f;.^  places  or  as  fuppleans.  To  tcrmi- 
ite  nominations  afterwards,  the  prefentation  lift  Ciall  be 
topieted,  and  an  eieclion  fkall  be  proceeded  to,  according, 
!the  general  furms  above  prefcribed. 

lXXn\  At; 
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XXIV.  Attherevilal  cf  ihe  laft  fcrutin,  the  bulletins  i» 
which  cne  or  mere  votes  may  have  been  given  to  citizens  not 
uifcritet!  in  the  prcicntaiion  lift,  as  well  as  thcle  wliich  do  n(,t 
contain  in  each  coliiim  the  number  of  \otcs  above  required, 
Ihail  be  anuljcd. 

XXV.  The  fame  citizen  may  be  infcribcd  at  the  fume  time 
in  fevcral  prtlintation  lifts  for  different  places. 

XXVI.  There  is  incompatibi  ity  between  all  public  func- 
tions. No  citizen  can  accept  a  new  funftion,  without  renounc- 
ing by  the  aft  alone  cf  his  acceptance  that  which  he  cxercifcd 
ixU  re. 


SECTION  IV. 

OJ  tie  I:ttir>:at  Police  in  the  Prptaiy  AJemlUcs. 

1.  l"he  internal  police  of  the  Primary  Affcrablics  belong® 
ff!fntially  andcxclufivcly  to  the  Afiembly  itfclf. 

]I.  The  fevereft  punifument  which  an  AffcmWy  can  pro- 
nounce againft  one  of  its  Members,  next  to  calling  to  oi"dci- 
and  ccnfurc,  is  excluCon  from  the  fitting. 

III.  In  cafes  of  violence  and  great  exccffca,  or  of  criircs 
committed  within  the  place  of  fitting,  the  Prtfident,  after  being 
authorifcd  by  the  AHembly,  may  iflue  an  order  to  bring  the  ac- 
cufcd  party  before  him,  and  may  command.him  to  be  canicd 
before  the  officer  cltarged  with  the  pcUce  of  fafety. 

IV,  Citizens  cannot  come  with  arms  to  the  primary  AC- 
ismblics. 


SECTION  V. 
reims  ef  deliberatian  in  tin  Vrimary  /iJftmhlUs. 

'  "L  When  tlic  ACembly  is  formed,  the  Prefident  ihall  make 
'known  the  fubjeft  of  deliberation,  reduced  to  a  fimple  quef- 
Ifcn,  to  wliich  an  anfwer  may  be  given  by  the  words  yes  or  iio^ 

aad 
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,'  at  the  clofc  cS.  the  fitung  he  fliall  adjourn  th^  A^Tcmbi y  •. r 
r.t  davs,  in  order  that  they  may  give thcirdeeifion. 

II.  During  the  adjourament,  the  place  where  tne  Primary 
AlTtmbiv  meets  (hall  be' opt ntd  every  day  to  citiren?,  that  they 
mar  difu^s  the  object  fubmicted  to  their  deliberation. 

III.  The  hall  (ha!l  be  open  aiw  every  Sunday  throughout 
thevear,  to  fuch  wtizcns  as  may  wifh  to  afTcmble  there .  The' 
office  (hail  appoint  cne  of  their  mc-nribers  to  read  to  the  citizen* 
the  different  a<5ts  of  ti>c  conftituted  authoi  itiesi  which  (hall  he 
ciiarged  aifo  to  maintain  cahnncfs  and  good  order  at  thtfc  pri- 
vate raccting s,  and  peaceful  conferences  of  citizens. 

rv.  When  the  Aflcrnbiy  hare  met  on  the  day  appointed  for 
declaring  their  will,  the  Prefidcnt  fliall  again  repeat  the  lubjeft 
bi  deliberation,  and  explain  the  qucftion  on  which  a  detenrina- 
tion  is  to  be  givsn  by  Yes  cr  I^c.  The  office  fliall  ca  .fe  to  aSii, 
in  ths  interior  of  the  Hall,  a  placard,  containing  the  fummary 
expofitionofthequeftiyn  fabaiitted  to  the  Aflembly,  and  on  two 
cciamcs  the  wcrds  Tti  or  Vo^  wth  a  prccife  explanation  of 'the- 
will  which  each  of  thcfc  words  expreflcs. 

V.  Each  voter  fliall  write,  or  caufe  to  be  written,  in  hU  bji- 
ktin,  Tts  or  S>,  and  fhall  iign  it  or  caufe  it  to  be  figned  in  his 
name,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  office,  befor«it  isputict*^ 
the  urn.  ;  .  » 

VI.  The  fcrutin  fliall  not  be  clofed  but  in  the  evening  fitting 
rf  the  fccondday,  at  four  o'clock ;  and  during  that  interNal,  eve- 
ry citizen  fliall  be  at  Ubeny  to  appear  at  whatever  hour  at  ihc 
fitting  may  be  moft  convenient  io.g^vc  his  vote. 

VII.  The  drawing  cut  of  the  fcrutin  foali  be  pixclaimed 
aloud,  and  the  members  of  the  office  who  diichargt^  the  func* 
tions  pf  fcrutinctrs,  fliali  proclaim  the  name  of  each  vqt«r,  Sad 
at .  the  fame  tiove  his  vote.  ^> 

'.    VIII.  When  all  all  the  Primar\-  ACTcmblics  of  cnc  Depart- 
ment deliberate  on  the  fame  objetl,  the  rcfuh  of  the  votes 
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of  each  Primary  AfTcmbly,  by  Yes  or  No,  fliall  be  fent  to 
the  Adminiftra^ion  of  the  Department,  uhcre  the  general  re- 
ivlt  fhall  be  aiccrtained  within  the  periods,  and  according  to  the 
forms  prefer ibcd  for  oleilions. 

IX.  In  cafe  all  the  Primary  Affemblles  ofthe  Republic  fiialf 
be  convened  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating^  on  the  fame  objcft, 
the  gcnwal  rcfult  of  the  votes  of  the-  citizens  of  each  depart- 
ment fhall  be  addreffcd  by  each  Adminiftrati  n  within  the  fpace 
of  fifteen  days  to  the  Legiflative  Body,  who  fhall  afcertain 
and  afterwards  pubUfh  within  the  fame  pericd  the  gcftcrai  rcfult. 
•of  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens, 

X.  Afts  in  which  the  forms  above  prefcribcd  have  not  been- 
cbferved  are  null. 

XL  The  Primary  Affeinblics  fhall  be  judges  of  the  validf- 
ty  or  non  validity  of  the  votes  given  in  them, 

XII.  The  AdminifErations  of  Departments  fhall  pronounce 
rcipefting  the  nullity  refuking  from  the  non-cbfervance  of  the 
form  above  prefcribcd  in  the  different  afts  of  the  Primary  Al- 
■femblies  \  when  they  have  proceeded  to  ekaions  purely  local 
-  «nd' peculiar  to  their  department ;  and  be  bound  to  addrefs  their 
tkcrees  to  the  Executive  Council,  who  fhall  cither  confirm  or 
revoke  them  ;  an  appeal  to  the  Legiflative  Body  being  how- 
ever allowed  in  all  cafes. 

'  X in.  When  the  Primary  A (Temblies  deliberate  on  objc6tJ 
ef  general  interefl,  or  when  they  proceed  to  cleft  the  Member* 
«f  the  Legiflative  Bcdy  or  public  funftionaries  belonging  to 
the  whole  RepuUie,  the  Adminiflration  of  Departments  can 
Bddrefs  only  to  the  Legiflative  Body  their  obfervations  on  the 
RulHty  cf  divtrs  afts  of  the  Primary  Affemblits,  and  the  Le- 
,^liUi»vc  Jiodv  Ihall  definitively  pronounce  on  their  validity. 

OJf 


(   r-1   ) 


s, 
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Cant:  nurd  from  Page  381. 


iIR  Thomas  Overbury,;  a   man  of  fon>e  abilities,, 
iiial  had  devoted  his  taltrnis  lo  the  fortune  of  Somerfet, 
had  been  the  friend,  the  -advifer,  and   the   manager  oi' 
all  his  bufinels,  depending  on  the  freedj.Ti  and   facred- 
aefs   of  fuch  a   connexion^  exclaimed  lircngly  to   him 
agaioil  the  folly  and  infamy  of  the  match.     Somerfet  had- 
the  weaknefs  to  tell  his  Miftrefs,  and  on  the  iiril  trivial 
pretence  that  otfered,  Overbiuy-  was  flung  into  prifon.   la 
'  this  Hate,  nge  and  defpair  drew  from  him  fome  indifcreet 
*  threatening?,  which  alarmed  the  fears  of  Son>crfct.     He 
was  confcious  that  Overbury  wa?  a  formidable  enemy,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fecrcts  he  had  been  entruftedwith.-^— 
»  Self  prefer\'ation  concurred  wi'.hrefcutment  ;.  the  mur- 
'  derof  Overbur)'  was  determined  and  perpetrated,.    Th3 
*  means  was  an  envenomed  glitter,  but  not  till  after  hi* 
conftirution  had  refilled  poifonadminiftered  to  him  in  va- 
rious kinds   of  food.     The  umvholefome  viands  which 
had  been  gi\-€n   to  this  unhappy  man,  flicAved  their  ef. 
fefts  ftrongly  upon  his- csrcafe :  the  excufe   gr\'en  for 
his  immediate  burial,  without  infpection,  was  the  fouU 
nefs  of  his   body,,  which,  it  was   alledged,    proceeded 
from  an  intemperate  life.    And  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton 
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ton,  Uncle  to  the  Countefs,  who  was  piivy  to  the  nnir- 
der,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  this  purpofe,  *'  That  God 
*'  was  gracious  in  cutting  ofi"  evil  inftiuraents  before 
"their  time." 

"Winvvood,  the  Secretary,  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  this  daik  tranfaiStion  from  the  Apothecary's  boy 
whofe  fliop  had  fupplied  the  poifon»  The  fecret  of 
Overbury's  murder  was  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ca- 
bal, who  dealt  it  about  fo  freely,  that  it  became  the  to« 
pic  of  converfation  in  all  companies,  James  began  ta 
waver  in  his  affcdions  to  the  favourite  ;  he  had  caft  a 
longing  eye  towards  thecaptivatng  attraftions  of  George 
Villiers,  but  either  aftiamed  of  his  levity,  or  fond  to  art 
uncommon  degree  of  diffimulation,  he  affeded  a  more 
titan  ufual  regard  to  Soraerfet., 

His  real  inclinations  did  not  efcape  the  penetration' 
of  Abbot,  who  prefled  the  Queen  to  recommend  the  fa^ 
voured  Villiers.  She,  out  of  hatred  to  Somerfet,  at 
length  complied,  though  unwillingly.  The  rcafon  of 
her  unwillingnefs  exhibits  a  remarkable  trait  of  James'* 
charaaer.  **  My  Lord,  faid  fhe  to  the  Archbidiops,  you 
«'  and  the  reft  of  you  know  not  what  you  do  ;  I  know- 
»«  your  mafler  better  than  you  ail  ;  for  if  this  young 
"  man  be  once  brought  in,  the  firft  perfon  that  he  wilt 
*'  plague,  muft  be  you  that  labour  for  him  ;  yea,  I  fliall 
"  have  my  part  alfo  j  the  King  will  teach  him  to  defpife 
"•and  haidly  entreat  us  rll,  that  he  may  feem  to  be  be- 
*•  holden  to  none  but  himfelf."  James  afFefted  fagacity 
and  defign  in  his  moft  triaing  concerns,  and  infilled  on- 
the  ceremony  of  the  Queen's  recommending,  that  he 
might  have  to  fay  upon  a  complaint  of  the  ill  behaviour 
of  tlie  favourite,  "It  was.  long  of  yourfclf,  for  yo« 
•f.  were  the  partj'  that  commended  him  to  me."  The 
"  '  Queen's- 
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Qtjeen's  compliance  intrcduced  Villiers  into  the  Houf- 
hold  ;  he  was  made  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber^ 
and  declared  fdvoiiiile  in  form.  Abbot  tcok  great'  pdnirf 
to  form  the  difpofition  of  the  youth  to  virtue  ;  but  tlie 
loil  which  Jiines  affetted  was  too  barren  tor  fuch  a  pro- 
i!u>!lion. 

Somerfet  now  perceived,  notwiihilanding  his  mafler'j 
profound  diffimubtion,  that  he  began  to  wain.  He 
knew  the  inveteracy  of  his  enemies,  and  was  confcions 
of  the  advantages  his  crimes  had  given  them.  Tortur- 
ed with  the  fears  of  guilt,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  his 
fituation,  he  folicited  for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtai:icd 
in  the  fulielt  form.  It  was  drawn  \ip  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  who  copied  the  njanner  of  a  pardon  granted  by 
Henry  the  Vlllth  to  Wolfey,  with  'the  following  quef- 
tionable  claufe  :  "  That  the  King,  out  of  his  mere  mo"-' 
*'  tioQ  and  efpe«:ial  favour,  did  pardon  all  and  all  manner 
"of  trealoas,  mifprifoQ  oftreafon?,  murders,  felonies, 
"and  outrages  whaifoever,  bj  the  faid  Robeit,  Earl  of 
*'  Somerfet,  committed  or  to  be  heareafter  commiLted." 

This  pardon,  though  figned  by  the  King,  was  im- 
peded from  paffing  the  offices  by  the  enemies  of  Somer^ 
fet.  James,  by  this  time  had  received  ftrong  intimations 
of  the  guilty  fecret,  but  ftill  afled  the  part  of  dillimuk- 
tion,  and  retired  with  his  quondam  favourite  to  Theo  ■ 
balds  J  either  with  defign  to  avoid  appearing  in  the  pro- 
fecution,  or  to  fly  from  the  clamorous  rumours  of  mur- 
der. From  thence  he  went  to  Royflou,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  Somerfet  with  all  the  appearances  of 
friendiliip ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  Sir  Edward. 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Jullice,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  tht*- 
Attorney  General,  to  take  upon  themfelves  his  profecu^ 
tJodi    iV  warrant  was  adually  ferved  on  him,  whilft" 

Jdine& 
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James  who  had  an  unfcemly  way  of  lolling  on  h^s  favoii' 
ike's  neck,  was  mdulging  himfeif  in  that  poflure. 

Somcrfet  exclain:ied  againft  th&  outrage  of  arreting 
him  in  the  King's  prefence  ;  but  James  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  remit  it ;  and  feigning  an  entire  igno 
ranee  of  the  affair  ciied,  "  Nay  man,  if  Coke  fends  for 
*'  me,  I  muft  go  j  then,  after  the  moft  afFcfftior.ate  fare^ 
v.'cli,  as  foon  as  he  was  carried  off,  he  exclaimed,  "  Go 
"  arid  the  Deei  go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  fee  thy 
•'  face  more.**  Sir  Jervis  EUis,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er^  Franklin,  the  apothecary,  and  other  delinquents 
were  appjehended.  Somerfet  and  the  Countefs  were  af- 
terwards both  of  them  tried  and  condemned  but  receiv- 
ed  a  pardon  and  enjoyed  a  penfion  of  four  thcrufand 
pounds  a  ^tiiV, 

The  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the  old  favourite,  removed 
all  obftruftioa  to  the  rifing  fortune  of  the  new  one. — 
Ja^me?,  from  his  want  of  money,  had  hitherto  been  de- 
prived of  the  pleafure  of  enriching  this  minion  j  but  the 
ipoils  of  Somerfet  atfordcd  him  that  fatisfa^tion.  The 
nnrivalled  Villiers  now  fiione  forth  in  all  the  gaudy  pla- 
mage  of  royal  favour. 

Lord  Chief  Jnftice  Coke,  a  rnan  of  a  haughty  tem- 
per, from  fome  tranfa£tion6  that  had  happened  during 
Somerfet's  trial,  was  extremely  d.fpleafed  with  the  Court;- 
thi3  difpJeaftire  gave  rife  to  an  integrity  which  had  never 
yet  appeared  in  his  political  condud.  He  formed  a 
itrong  party  among  the  Lawyers,  and  attacked  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  crown  upon  nil  occafions.  Part  of  the 
Prerogative  concerning  commcndnras  to  livings,  was 
now  difputed  in  the  Common  Pleas ;  the  Judges  were 
againfl  the  Crown-,   and  bad  even  fpirit  to  difregard  a 

cocomaod 
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command  from  the  King  to  (lop  proceedings.  The 
command  was  delivered  in  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  Judges  pronounced  the 
command  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  as  fuch  they  were 
-rot  to  obey,  hxxt  to  proceed  to  judgment  as  bonad  by 
oath. 

This  roufed  James  from  his  retreat  at  Royflon  ;  he 
fent  a  bluilering  reprimand  to  the  Judges,  in  vvhich  he 
highly  nfferted   his  prerogative,    and  treated   their  oath 
merely   as    a    form    devifed   by  his    predccelTors,  which 
he  faid,  cotild  never    be  meant  as  a  weapon    to   wound 
royal  power.     The  Judges  'a  ere  convened  into  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  James  difpl^iyed  his  arbitrary  pretenGons 
in  a   fpccies    of  realoning    peculiar   to  himfelf.     Coke 
rnaJatained  the  juilnefs  of  the  refuf-^l  by  the  authority, 
of  two  afts  of   Parliament  ;   and  when  Bacon  officioufly- 
took  up  the  caale  of  Majefty,  he  excepted  againft  fuch 
nn  interfering,  as  of  an   oppoGte  nature  to  the  office  of 
Attorney  General,  who  was  to  plead  before  the  Jadges, 
not  againfl   them.     The  Judges  had  not   the  courage 
longer  to  refiit,  and  to  the  great  diflatisfadion  ot  the 
Chief  Judice,  meanly  fubmitted  the  cafe  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the   Privy  Council,  who  determined  it  fpr  the 
Prerogative. 

Aq  aafwer  of  Coke's  in  this  debate  is  worthy  of  re- 
cord.  On  Jam.es*  raificg  his  voice,  and  alking  the  Jud- 
ges in  a  peremptory  manner,  "  Whether  in  a  cafe  de- 
"  pending  before  them,  he  conceived  it  to  concern  him 
*'  in  profit  or  in  po.ver,  and  thereupon  required  to  con- 
•' fiik^yith  them,  and  a  ftayof  proceedings,  whether 
*' they  ought  not  lo  ftay  them  accordingly?"  AM  but 
the  Loid  Chief  Juilice  alTented  to  the  demanded  obliga- 

\    gallon; 
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tlou  ;  but  he  with  dignity  replied,  «'  That  when  fuch'a 
*'  cafe  happened,  he  would  do  that  which  was  lit  for  a 
* '  J  udge  to  do. "     Mallets  life  of  Bacon. 

Bacon,  the  great  preferment-  feeker  (the  ivha  ivants 
^ne)  of  that  age,  to  the  abufe  of  his  excellent  talents, 
had  fought  aggrandifement  by  the  moft  conteuiptihle 
means.  Ever  the  tool  of  authority,  Iroiri  the  creature 
of  Scmerfet  he  had  becoine  the  creature  of  Villiers ; 
blind  and  infenfible  to  the  fuperiority  of  true  dignity, 
be  eagerly  purfued  in  the  nioft  difgracefiil  manner,  that 
deceitful  image  of  it  which  attrads  the  vulgar.  From 
Villiers  he  had  now  the  promife  of  fucceeding  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  in  a  vifible  decline.  In  a  letter  to 
James,  full  of  the  moft  fervile  adulation,  he  begged  this 
place,  and  aflerted  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  King  to  give 
it  him. 

He  objefted  to  Coke's  popularity,  aiidfaid,  "  That 
*'  fuch  men  were  no  fure  mounters  for  his  Majefty's  fad- 
"  die  ;  to  Hobart,  bccaufe  he  was  no  ftatefman  ;  and  if  • 
**  he  and  Coke  were  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  CounciLj 
**  board,  the  Prerogative  would  be  cramped  betweei 
"  the  two  Lawyers,  who  would  generally  agree  in  exj 
**  alting  Law  above  Power.  For  myfelf,  fays  he,  I  cal 
*'  only  prefent  your  Majefty  with  gloria  in  ohfequio  ;  tf.\ 
*'■  ejfcnce  of  olfcqnioufncfs ;  when  a  direction  isonce  giver 
*'  it  fl)all  be  purfued  and  performed,  and  your  Majeftj 
*'  onlv  troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  King,  to  think  \\ 
**  chief,  'o.^bat  you  would  have  done,  not  Z-fl-x." 

T'c  be  cotitl-iitd. 
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Catti  mud  from  P^ge  43  i- 
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.N  a  quarrel  between  the  Judges  and  the  Chancellor, 
the  Juriiuiction  ot  whofe  Court  was  already  extended  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Law,  the  Chancellor  was  profecut- 
ed  for  having  incurred  a  Premunire*  in  entertaining  a 
caufe  that  had  been  adjudged  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  profecution  was  fupported  by  Coke  and 
the  Judges  f.  James  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
No,  XXFh  Vol.  2.         O  o  weaken 

*  On  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  judgment  given  in  the 
King's  Court  (hall  not  be  examined  in  Chancery,  Parliament,  or  elfe- 
where,  until  it  be  done  by  Attaint  or  Error. 

f  Some  time  before  this  rupture,  James,  in  a  converfation  with 
the  Lord  Ch.ef  Juftice  Coke  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  chargc4 
them  to  r  fer  all  ditpuJes  'r,  hi^  private  decifion. — Letters fivm  ani 
t-  i".>  DuJ!ii  CarUtjH,  1738.  />.45. 
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weaken  the  authority  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law. — 
On  the  fearching  of  Precedents,  there  were  found  manv 
examples  of  proceedings  in  Chancery,  after  judge«jent 
iu  thefe  Courts. 

On  this  authority,  James  fuinmoned  tlie  parties  into 
the  Star  Chamber,  where  he  harangued  with  his  ufual 
flights  of  the  power  of  Kings,  and  obedience  of  fubjeds. 
"  Kings,  he  faid,  iat  \\\  the  thione  of  God,  and  from 
*'  thence  ail  judgment  is  derived."  He  compared  the 
the  power  of  judgment  of  ChritVian  Kings,  to  that  of  Mo- 
les, to  whom  ali  piofoimd  queftions  wereJcft.  He  de- 
termined trom  ilience  that  there  is  a  conjunction  between 
God  a:id  the  King  upward,  and  tlie  Kinjj  and  the  Jud- 
ges downward.  "  Encroach  not  upon  tl>e  Prerogative  j 
»' deal  not  in  difficult  queftions.  That  which  cpocerns 
**  the  myfteiies  of  the  King's  power,  is  not  Jawful  to  be 
*'  difputed,  for  that  is  to  wade  into  the  weaknefs  of 
"  Princes,  and  to  take  away  the  myftlcal  reverence  that 
*'  belongs  to  thofe  who  fit  on  the  fhrone  of  God.^:— 
♦' Jc  was  an  odious  and  inept  fpeech  to  fay,  that  a  Premi:- 
**  nire  lay  againft  ihe  Court  of  Chancery:  I  mean  not 
*'  that  the  Chancery  fliould  exceed  its  limits,  but  die 
*♦  King  only  is  to  corre;^t  it,  and  none  elfe."  He  com- 
manded tiaat  no  man  hereafter  fliouId  prefiime  to  flieiv 
a  Prennmire  ajgainlt  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Then  in 
the  moft  hypeiboJical  flrains^  he  praifed  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  afterwards  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  whole  au- 
ditory, and  advifed  them  "Not  to  prelume  to  meddle 
*' with  the  King's  Prerogative  or  Hi.niour  ;  for  if  they 
«  did  the  Judges  will  punifli  them  ;  and  in  cafe  the  Jud- 
*'gesdonot,  he  muft  punifli  both  them  and  the  Jndges. 
"Plead  not,  continued   he,    upon    puritanical  flrain?, 

•     "       "      «' that 
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*'  that  iiiaLe  all  things  popular,  but  keeu  you  witbia 
"the  aniient  limits*." 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the  fufferer  from  this  triuir.ph 
of  {nm-JS  to  wh'mi   he  was  peflonally  odious.     He  was 

ecuifd  with  the  utnio.^  rancour  on  the  following 
heads:  prri*,  tor  having  concealed  a  ftatare  due  to  t'ns 
Crown,  of  twelve  thouland  pounds  from  the  Lord  Chau- 
cellor,  Hatton,  whofe  widow  he  had  married  ;  leconUlv, 
fc)r  having  exprtfled  him^/elf  upon  ibe  Bench  as  if  ttie 
Comreon  Law  was  in  danger  cf  being  overthrown,  with 
infinuatii^ns  as  if  the  King  was  its  enenny ;  thirdly,  tor 
having  beiiavcd  difrefpccltully  to  the  Kiugin  the  caie  of 
Coinmendams,  acul  injuiiouHy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  la 
the  affair  of  the  Premunire.  Though  the  Lord-chief  Juf- 
tice  could  not  be  legally  convid>ed  on  any  of  thefe  articles, 
yet  by  the  fenteoceof  the  Stir  Cha-ntwr,  he  \vas  brought 
upon  his  kneeSj.  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ordered  to 
retire  to  a  private  hfe,  there  to  review  his  Law  V/oiks, 
J  me  paflliges  of  which  James  had  objt&ioai. 

Many  circumftances  in  Co1ce*s  behaviour  had  confpir- 

ed  to   draw  upon  him  this   unjuft  trearment.     He  was 
«ot  only  obnoxious  to  James  liora  tue  oppuiiciou  he  h^d 

raifed 

'  Bacon's  advice  to  the  Kia^t  in  this  bufinefs  of  she  Premunire, 
..  w..e  of  the  innumerable  inftances  that  this  contemptible  Time- 
ierver  has  gi7cn  of  the  fervility  and  coiruptnf  fc  of  his  heart.  **  This 
*•  great  and  public  affront  (f^ys  he)  not  only  to  the  reverend  and 
"  well-deierving  perfon  of  your  Chancellor  (and  at  a  time  when  he 
*'  -was  thought  to  be  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous)  but  to  your 
*  High  Conrt  of  Chancery,  which  is  the  Court  of  your  abfolule 
"  power,  miiy  not  (.nmy  opin;o*>)  pafs  light  h ,  nor  end  oily  in 
*♦  lome  foimal  atonement ;  hut  xife  is  to  be  made  thereof  for  .'ettling 
"  your  Autfwrity,  and  rtrcngthcnir.g  yonr  Prerogative,  accordLg  to 
**  the  rulssof  MoQarthy."— Catawi,  /.  ^. 
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raifed  to  the  nfurpations  of  the  Crown  j  he  tiaci'  even 
ventured  to  oiFend  the  Minion  Villiers.  Sir  Nicholas 
Tufton  had  a  patent-place  in  the  Green  Wax  Office,  in 
the  King's  Bench,  which  the  favourite  waited  to' fiil 
with  one  of  his  Creatures.  He  obtained  the  furrender 
of  the  place  from  Sir  Nicholas,  by  the  bribe  pf  a  Peer- 
age ;  but  met  with  an  obftacle  in  Coke,  who  refufcd  to 
admit  a  Clerk  of  Villiers's  nomination. 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Prerogative  over  Law 
tlelighted  Courtiers  with  the  profpeft  of  an  eftabHdied 
tyranny  :  what  could  be  more  promifing  to  the  enemies 
of  Civilliberty,  than  the  encreafmg  jurifdidHon  of  the 
Chancery,  and  the  confirmed  ufiirpation  of  the  Star 
Chamber  ? 

A  very  arbitrary  a£l  of  fovereignty  was  next  exercif- 
ed  on  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  He  was  thrown  into  piifon 
for  rsfufing  to  ftand  to  the  King's  arbitration  concerning 
z  difputed  eftate  between  him  and  the  Lord  Dingwell. 
The  King  had  adjudged  it  in  favour  of  his  antagonift. 
This  Lord  Dingwell  was  Sir  Richard  Prefton,  an  old 
companion  and  favourite  of  James.  He  obliged  the  late 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  marry  his  daughter  to  him,  and  creat- 
ed Prelbn  on  this  occafxon,  Baron  of  Dingwell  in  Scor- 
land.  On  the  death  of  this  Ear!,  the  title  defcendcd  to 
his  nephew,  Sir  Walter  Butler,  on  whom  the  eftatevvas 
entailed  ;  the  Lord  Dingwell,  difputed  this  right,  on 
the  pretenfion  of  his  wife's  fucceeding  as  general  heir, 
and  obtained  poffefiion  by  an  uiijuft  exertion  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Crown,  notwiihftanding  that  Ormond's  title  to 
the  eftate  was  corroborated  by  the  Will  of  the  deceafed 
Earl. 

Ormond 
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Ormond  was  not  the  only  individual  that  fnffered 
from  illegal  acts  of  power  in  this  re.gn.  Whitlock,  a 
Lawyer,  and  Sir  Robert  Manfcll,  Vice  Adoairal,  were 
both  comm'.tted  to  prifon;  one  for  giving  his  opinion  in 
a  cafe  which  was  fupf>ofed  to  touch  tne  King's  Preroga- 
tive, and  the  other  for  alking  it.  The  opinion  was  not 
^vea  in  public,  but  as  a  private  iotimaiion  to  a  friend.  . 

Edmund  Peachum,  who  was  taken  up  for  writing 
i.,.rie  otfenfive  paflT.tges  in  a  fermon,-was  racked  levsral 
times  in  prifon,  that  a  confeffion  of  trealonable  purpofes 
might  be  extorted  from  him  by  the  force  of  pain.  The 
ilrength  of  his  refolusion  rendering  this  method  ineSec- 
tiia  ,  the  que ^on  was,  how  to  coovi«il  him  co  the  cir- 
cun-iftances  of  thofe  paffages.  James  drew  up  '.viih  his 
own  hand  a  iiate  of  the  quefiion.  In  this  peribrmance 
he  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  logic  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  high  treafon  to  the  prefent  cafe.  The 
fermon  had  never  becii  made  public,  either  by  preach- 

or  printing.^ 

In  PeachumVcafe,  Bacon,  who  then  field  the  place  \ 
01  Attorney  General,  by  the  command  of  the  K;r.g,  ex- 
torted by  the  force  of  importunity,  the  Jcverai  opini.ris 
of  the  Judges.     Sir  Edward  Coke  affirmed,  "Thar  iuch 
"  ""n  auricular  taking  of  opinions  was  not  according  10 

e  cuttonv  of  the  reslui :  that  it  was  new  snd  .'an- 
*'  gerous."  Bacon's  attifices  and  imp..rtaniries  at 
length   prevailed:  he  wrote  word  to  James,  thai  he  was 

wholly  out  of  hope,  tb»t  my  Lord  Coke  would  conv- 
i  ;. ,  when  he  had  in  fome  dark  manner,  put  him  ia 
i..  ubt  that  hefiiouid  be  left  alone.  . 

It  cannot  fail  of  being  foms  fmall  gratification  to  rhe 
friend*  of  freedom,  of  honour,  and  of  honeliy,  to  be  m- 
O03  focmed^ 
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formed,  that  this  wretched  fycophant,  this  tool  of  Go- 
Yernment,  this  tirr.e-ferver,  this  lyiha  nvants  me^  after 
being  raifed  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, was  impeached  as  a  corrupt  Minifter  of  the 
Crown.  An  accufation  of  four  and  twenty  articles  of 
l)ribery,  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  the 
Commons,  againft  the  Chancelior.  This  thorough- 
paced  tool  of  Government,  was  even  obliged  to  abandon 
his  defence.  The  King  would  not  hazard  his  appearing 
to  plead  the  caufe.  An  ample  confeflion  of  the  whole 
charge,  with  fome  trifling  extenuations,  was  figned  by 
him,  with  an  humble  petition  for  a  favourable  fentence*. 

' ,,,  Thus  ignominious  was  the  fall  of  the  famous  Bacon, 
defplcable  in  all  the  affive  part  of  life,  and  only  glori- 
ous in  the  contemplative.  Though  he  was  pardoned 
by  James,  by  fJp.ttering  himfo  far  as  to  paint  his  Grand- 
father, Henry  VII.  in  an  amiable  light ;  and  ob.aintd 
»  nominal   penfionof  i8,oq1.  a  year ;  yet  through  the 

deficiency 

♦One  of  the  r.rticks  of  this  charge  is  tothis  parpofe.  The  Viii»- 
fjers  in  London  refufed  to  give  ab.ive  a  certai.i  price  for  Wine;  the 
Merchants  com|>Iained  to  the  Council  j  the  King  made  a  reference 
to  the  Chnncellor  ;  the  Cl'arcellor  ordered  the  Vintners  to  give  the 
price  demanded,  andlmpnloned  two  or  tiiree  of  the  moft  obftinate, 
till  they  comp'ied.  For  his  pains  he  receisedaprefent  of  One  Thou- 
fand  Pounds. — Bacon  i  SuOmjjioH.  Statt  Tuali,  zd  Edit,  t,cl.  i,j>,  364, 

**  It  may  ream  to  us  lemaikable  (fays  an  ingenious  writer)  thatf 
"  Bacon  was  not  accuicd  ftr  aibitiary  proceedings,  but  for  corrup- 
«  tion." 

During  the  time  he  had  the  feais,  he  recf  ived  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  Buckuigham,  in  fav(;ui  of  dift«*rent  pcpje  who  had  caufes 
depending  in  Chancery.  There  i;;  great  realou  to  believe  that  every 
one  of  thefe  mandaici  war  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  fubmi/Tive  CliaO* 
^J>lcr.         Th-Jc  L(Utrs  au  in  a  dlUciion  fubkO:cd  hy  Dr,  B'lrclr. 
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deficiency  of  its  payment,  he  languiihed  out  the  remain*' 
der  of  his. life  in  indigent  cifcuififtanccs*^  Havjag 
fpoken  thus  openly  of  the  a«£five  part  of  bis  life,  wc 
muli  f?y,  tt-e  fliall  ever  reiDcmber  with  pleasure,  both 
the  Hrength  and  extent  of  his  genins  ;.  his  prcctous  be- 
qoeiis  to  poft*rity,  paint  them  flronger  than  can  any 
other  pei-t«)n  :  and  we  &ncerely  lament,  that  fo  clear  and. 
enlightened  a  bead,  (hould  have  been  accompanied  with^ 
and  under  the  guidance  of,  fo  bafe  and  corrupt  a  hea;  t^ 

Several  members  of  the  Parliamenr,  who  had  (hewo 
inieives  naoft  forward  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  li- 
berty, were  committed  to  prifort.     Sir   Edward  Coktf^ 
whole  gencroHS  temper  could  not  long  endure  the  fervi* 
lity  of  Court-dependence,  was   of  this  number.     The 
"  meafure  he  liiffered  of  unjuft  profeciition,  was  made  up 
to  him  by  the  eacreafe  of  reputation;   indeed  his  abili- 
■ties  [lever  before  flioneina  light  fo  eonfpicuoufly  admira- 
ble.    The  drudging  Lawyer,  anmnated  by  the   bright- 
'^■i^'s  of  his  cafe,  impreved    into  the   perfualive  Oiator, 
^  talents  were  at  this  time  fo  remarlcablc,  that  it  is  al- 
^ed  the  fucceeding  Pamots    made  his  harangues, 
...r  models  of  elocotioo.     Such  was  the  malice  of  of- 
fended 

*  It  appeai-s  from  Letters,   &c.  publiflied  by  Dr-  Bii^h',  thai 

"  es  made  a  kirm  of  promilc  that  U..con's  fortune  fhould  not  be  af- 
ed  by  l;is  difg:a<ie.     The  promile  waS  fo  ill  kept,  that  in  a- letter 

of  Baccn's  to  the  K  ng  (in  the  lame  Cor.eftion)  ne  complains  that 

the  peoTionof  iSodI-  a  year,  u  bicii  he  had^enjojcd  during  his  prof- 
'    perity,  was  flopped,  and  there  was  800L  in  arrear  due  npon  it. 

Among  the  many  petitions  te  p.  erreJ  to  Buckinjhamfor  a  fubfifl- 
>.  edce,  ke  jdei'ceoded  to  afk  the  Provoftftxip  of  Eaton  fchool,  and  was 
{  denied.  York  Hoafe,  and  hii  manor  of  Gorhainbury  were  fold  to 
>   pay  h!»  debts,  and  bsmfe'f  rednccd  to  take  up  wiih  a  Ircging  ia 

Gray's  Ian,  which  he  iohabited  while  hs  was  a  pr>iV:cal  iawysr. 
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fended  Royalty,  and    fuch  the  infamy  of  its  tools,  .thr*^ 
two  wretches,  named   Lepton   and   Goldfmith,  were  1; 
ftlgited  by  Bacon  the  late  Chancellor,  to   charge  Cuke 
with  eleven  articles    of  mifbehaviour,  as   a  Judge  and  a 
Lawyer. 

Thefe  fa(5^s  were  jiic^ed  by  the  Hovifeto  be  falfe  and 
frivolous,  nor  could  they  be  proved  in  the  Star.  Chaiw- 
ber,  where  Coke  was  perfecu ted  with  great  acrimony. 
His  papers  were  feized  after  the  dilTolutiou  of  the  Par- 
liament, himlelf  denied  the  fitisfafiion  of  converfing 
with  his  wife  or  children,  and  the  talk  of  the  Courtiers 
was,  that  his  life  might  be  afFeded*.  Sir  Robert,  Pym, 
Selden,  and  Mallory,  were  of  the  number  of  committed 
membeis.  Sir  Dudley .  Diggs,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  James  Ferrot,  were  fent  on  frivo- 
lous errands  iato  Ireland  ;  Sir  Peter  Ha)  man,  andothcrs* 
into  the  Palatinate. .  The  Court  at  that  time  alTumed  tht 
power  of  employing  any  man,  even  without  his  confenc, 
in  any  branch  of  public  buhnefs.  The  Eails  of  Oxf  id 
and  Southampton,  Sir  Edward  Hawley,  Sir  George 
I^eds,  Sir  Chiiilopher  Nevil,  and  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  were  taken  into  cuftody  for  writing  with  fxeedcru 
againft  the  Spanilh  match. 

The  public  was  deprived  of  the  fervices  of  Sir  Joho 
;5aville,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of  York,  by 
a  different  method  ;  he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the 
Iloufliold,  a  Privy  Couiicellor,  and  afterwards  a  Baron. 

This 

*  The  Council,  debating  about  the  general  pardon  that  was  to 
have  paffed  the  liifl  Parliament,  had  coiifidereil  about  the  wjys  of  ex- 
cluding Sir  Edward  Coke  from  that  btnefir,  either  by  prefeninga 
Bill  againft  him  before  the  publication  of  tlw  pardon,  or  by  exempt* 
ins  him  by  name.-— Par/.  Hijf.  val.  5.  />.  52^. 
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Tbi3  was  the  firft  inftance  of  that  pra6tice  of  buying  off 
individuals,  which  in  the  hands  of  I'ucceeding  Monaichs 
has  filently  and  furely  effecled  what  James  and  his  Ion  in 
Vain  atteiiipted  by  clamour  and  violence. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  go  more  at  large 
into  the  reign  of  James;  we  thought  it  ncceflary to  give 
our  readers  fome  of  the  ftriking  fafts,  and  leading  fea- 
tures of  it ;  to  fliew  how  deep  rooted  the  love  of  Prero- 
g?.tive,  or  in  otiier  words,  arbitrary  po-wer^  was  in  this 
bigot:ed  King  ;  which  by  tlie  arduous  and  attentive  cul- 
tivation of  the  favourite  Villiers,  now  made  Duke  of 
Jiutkingham,  was  increafed  in  a  proportionate  degree 
In  the  bread  of  his  unfortunate  Ion,  and  brought  on 
tbofe  violent  m;:afuies  'Ahich  m  the  end  coil  him  his 
crown  and  life. 

j  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  obferve  to  our  readers, 
[that  the  glorious  ftaifd  made  againfl  Tyraiiny  and  Pre- 
jrogative  in  this  reign  and  the  fucceeding  one,  and  which 
abfolutely  faved  the  nation  from  their  infernal  fangs, 
was  the  genuine  patrioufm  and  love  of  tlieir  country 
which  the  members  ot  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parha- 
ment  exhibited,  who,  in  fpite  of  every  minifteriaf  trick 
and  manoeuvre,  were  aftudliy  the  Reprci'entatives  of  the 
Fccfht  and  confidered  their  own  intereilsand  thofe  of  the 
tecple,  as  one  common  tlock,  of  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed the  guardians  and  ti  uflees,  andover  which  they  eitee.ii- 
td  theinfelvea  bound  to  watch  with  the  vigilance,  and  ta 
protect  and  defend  with  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  a- 
Ro/nan  and  a  Britifti  fpirit.  In  fliort  it  mull  be  evideiit 
:o  every  one  who  perufes  the  events  of  hiftory,  during 
:hefe  mofl  interelling  periods,  with  an  atrenrive  eye, 
iiat  the  prefervation  of  the  rights   and  liberties  of  the 

pe«p 
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/f^/)/^  of  Britain  have  been  entirely  owing,  under  God, 
to  the  efforts  of  a  real  Re^rcfentation^  and  an  luicornip 
lloufe  of  Commons;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  ut 
moft  importance  to  their  deaiefl:  intcreits  to  never  bi 
wanting  in  thele.  Charles  the  iecond  carried  ou  iiwn 
aib.trary  meafuieSj  if  thai  be  poilible,  than  eitliepcrf  hi: 
predecelFoss,  by  means  of  a  pcnjtoned  Parliament,  Btt 
thefe  events  we  fliall  come  to  in  due  time. 

With  thefc  obfervations  we  fl)aU  clofe  tiie  fi:bje£l  a 
prefent,  and  affnme  it  again  in  our  next  number,  ihi 
iirft  of  volume  the  third,  with  the  no  Icis  ihtererting  an< 
ijnportant  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  whofe  fete  we  hop< 
will  be  a  Icflun  to  the  nimions  <  f  future  Fiinces,  to  b( 
cautious  how  they  provoke  the  jnft  and  terrible  vengcan* 
•fan  injn;ecl  people. 

\Jii  hi  i-wiiitiUiJ.'^ 


Cotijidcratlons    in  favour    cf   Infolpent   ]jeb>o)  .< 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

X.  Thank  you  kindly  for  your  ready  infertion  o 
iriy  laft,  inclofing  the  lentiments  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson,  on  the  truly  inrereUing  fubjcc'V  tt 
Im^rijonihent  jor  Dcit.     Such   fei»timci;ts  will  ever  prO' 

CLUJ 
t  See  rase  175' 


...^  ..,.  .he  departed  author,  the  refpeft  ?nd  venerati.  r 
►f  ail  juft  and  good  men  to  the  lateft  periods  of  pofic- 
ity.  But,  nf»twithflarn.ling  the  cogent  and  forcible  rea- 
br.s  which  he  has  made  ule  of,  we  find,  that  in  thd  pre- 
sent day,  our  I^giflature  is  of  a  Hifterent  opinion,  and 
fpwards  of  twe've  yeirs  have  elapfed  fince  any  adi  has 
3a  (Ted  for  the  relief  of  this  defcription  of  unfortunate  and 
hllrefl'ed  members  of  the  coir.munity — and  it  feems  as 
f  Humanity  and  Mercy  had  taken  flight  from  amongft 

This  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  predominant  ihfliicncc 
D  oxir  Councils  of  a  fet  of  men  who  have  long  been  Inf- 
[>e«fteti  to  be  inimical  and  ar^verfe  to  all  interefts  but  their 
lu  n  ;  whofe  coofciences  feem  to  be  feared  by  a  conftanf 
ci'i  habitual  exercife  of  thtir  talents  in  the  indifcriminate 
Jeience  of  right  arid  wrong;  and  who  have  uniformly 
iroved  the  fcourge,  apd  ultimately  the  ruin,  of  every 
^Jatlon  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  obtain  the  fwav. 
r  ^ —  '         "  .  ■     ..*  '  Z."  -'  \.. 

r  Yet  will  I  hope,  in  fpite  of  the  petliferous  breath  of 
iiis  cruel,  hard-hearted  and  fable  brotherhood  ;  in  fpitc 
5f  the  unjiiftifiable  attention  which  has  long  been  paid 
:o  their  felf-interefted  arguments — foastoclofe  the  gates 
)f  Mercy  on  the^fflided  in  this  world;  I  fay  I  will  humbly 
lope,  that  in  an  ifland  which  for  n:.-iny years  was  adlually 
:he  laft  retieat  of  Liberty^  tlie  boafted  Throne  of  Gocd- 
lature  and  Happintfs,  and  whole  Confiitutlon  is  every 
iay  vaunted  forth  at  the  mofi  perfeB  and  abundant  wth 
'  -  ^I'JJingi  of  Freedom  of  any  in  the  -vcorldy  it  will  not  al- 
remain  a  cuflom  to  puniQi  misfortune  more  fevcreljr 
mn  felony.  The  laft  of  thcfe  we  tranfporty  at  a  moft. 
enormous  and  extravagant  expence  to  the  public  into  cli- 
nates  more  lovely  than  our  own,  and  into  opportunities 
if  finding  honrfy  much  more  gainful  than  guilt ;  while 

the 
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the  firft  is  condemned  to  torture  and  infults  without  end 
and  as  a  punifliment  for  having  ence  been  unable  to  pa 
locked  lip  from  the  pojfihlity  of  becoming  more  able  heri 
after. 

It  is.,  me  thinks,  an  argument  of  no  political  nod gh 
that  in  matters  of  debt  znd  property^  the  fubjedl  has 
private  right,  independent  on  the  prince  or  the  publi( 
Were  there  ■&  filver  mine  in  the  bottom  of  ?k  prijon,  whenc 
the  labour  of  the  infolvent  might  raife  a  fund  for  fuppl 
of  his  creditor,  there  might  perhaps  be  a  kind  of  natun 
eauitv  for  his  confinement,,  till  he  had  dug  himftlf  out  c 
his  obligation  4  out  Imce  it  is  true,  even  to  a  provert 
that  a  pri/on  pays  no  debts,  it  remains  only  to  be  confi 
dered,  whether  it  becomes  not  the  immediate  concern  o 
the  Government  to  interfere  between  the  malicious  am 
the  Ijelplefs, 

If  a  Criminal  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  prote<?ition  o 
the  law,  who  has  violated  it  by  committing  a  murder 
what  better  pretence  to  its  indulgence  has  the  unrefled 
jrg  barbarity  of  a  Creditor,  who  murders  in  cold  blood,  h] 
condemning  his  debtor  to  a  flow,  confuming  execution 
from  the  'voants  and  infeBions  of  a  prifon,  where  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life  (to  fay  nothing  of  his /i^rzV/p-^)  is  J 
lottery  of  an  hundred  againft  one?  You  will  fay  there 
is  a  difFrience  hetwixt  a  murder  of  this  kind,  and  on€ 
that  is  called  fo  by  the  law.  I  confefs  it,  for  it  is  a  plain 
one.  The  murder  of  the  debtor  s  infinitely  the  bajefi,^ 
becaufe  mod  cruel  in  its  length  and  its  tortures,  and  leafl 
excufable  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  provocation. 

What  debt  foever  is  unpaid  by  a  fubje6t  to  his  fellow- 
fubjeft,  there  is  one  more  important,  due  from  both,  to 

the 
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the  common  iatereft  of  their  countrj'.  What,  tl)en,  miift 
Foreigners  thiiik  of  the  political Ji:ll  of  ih^t  people,  among 
whoni  the  exafperatcd  tyranny  of  a  difapp  jinted  private 
hope,  gives  licence  to  any  one  af  the  citizens,  to  rob  ihs 
public  of  anothes's  art,  his  labouTy  or  his  courc.gef 

Will  our  Right  Reverend  Lords  the  Ji'Aots^  lei  it 
pafs  without  thtir  fcvereft  animadvcifion,  that  men  of 
this  unchriftian  ^Aw.p,  prefiime  to  mock  GoJ,  ^aHy^  ia 
our  Charches  ;  and  (with  iufolent  Hypocrify)  join  pray* 
w  for  p-jrdon  of  their  o-uw  fins   but  on  condition  of  fy^r/r 

Jonir.g  others,  in  the  prelence  of  an  hundred  \vitiiefie5 

0  know  that  there  are  wretches  expiring  in  Prifbns  at 
r  fuir,  and  by /^^/r  cruelty,   but  for  a  want  of  ahillty, 

Vi  fatisfy  th;m  in  feme  p*-tty  expectation, 

1  believe,  were  it  poffible  for  the  gay  eft  and  mod 
unthinking  mind,  in  any  alTcmbly  of  Law-makers,  to 
{•'f,  collected  before  his   eyes,  the  dead  bixlies   but  of 

;j  year's  martyrdom^  in  our  prifons  for  debt,  through- 
ought  tliis  kingdom,  the  terrible  array  would  awaken 
his  horror  !  He  would  then  no  longer  confider  as  a  dif^ 
.t  and  occajional  care,  the  relief  of  infalvent  dehlon : 
he  xvonld  rather  nobly  proclaim  it  his  duty^  to  prevent 
fuch  defolation  for  the  future,-  andfure!  if  the  Roman 
Ci'Vic  Crinvn  was  due,  in  reward  of  his  virtue,  who  Lut 
faved  the  life  of  ifngU  ciii-zeny  what  immortal  apolrufe 
vrould  pfrpttuate  the  memory  of /ix;/?-,  to  whom  the 
diilrefled,  in  generations  ro  come,  fhoul.i  owe  the  lives 
of  fo  mar.y  thcufauds  of  their  Fathers,  Brotheis^  and 
■  '  Pp  SoKs; 
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S'pm\  who  being  preferved  by  this  humanity,  rriiglit 
^// of  them  encrtafe  the  ftrengtfi,  and  foment  ^lory  cf 
their  Country  1 

I  am,  Gentlemen^ 

"Yourverv  hiimble  Servant,  ' 
PHiLAIvTHRCPOS. 

K-dhmondf   Surry,,  C'c7.  l6,  1792. 


■ON  THE 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  TBE  JUDGES. 

J\  Late  author,  (treating  of  the  Courts  of  Juftice) 
fays,  that  •  as  protection  againft  every  illegal  attack  up- 

*  on  the  rights  is  to  be  fought  for  from  thefe  Tribunal?, 

*  the  Judges  of  the  Land  become  not  unfrequently  the 
'  Arbitrators  between  the  King  and  the  People,  en  which 

*  account  they  ought  to  be  independent  of  either,  or 
w  hat  is  the  lame  thing,  equally  dependent  on  both,  that 

*  is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  one,  they  fliould  be  re- 
movable only  by  the  other. — This  was  the  policy  which 
diftated  that  memorable  improvement  in  our  Conftitu- 

«  tion,  by  which  the  Judges,  who  before  the  Revohiticn 
«  held  their  offices  during  the  pleaiure  of  the  King,  can 
*now  only  be  deprived  of  them  by  an  addrefs  fiom  !x)th 

*  Houfes  of  Parliament,  as  the  moft  regular,  folemn, 
«  and  authentic  way,  by  which   the  diflatisfadtion  of  the 

*  People  can  be  expreiTed.  To  make  this  independen- 
'  cv  of  the  Judges  complete,  the  public  i'alaries  of  their 

office 
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'  oi&;e  ought  not  only  to  be  certain  both  in  aniount  and 

*  coatinuaace,  but  lb  liberal  as  to  fscure  their  integritj 
'  froaa  the  temptation  of  fecret  bribes,  whi.h  liberality 
'  •yill  anfwer  the  farther  purpofe  of  preferving  their  ju- 

*  rifdictiou  from  contempt,  and  their  charaders  from 

*  fiTppicion,  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of 
'  the  ambition  of  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeffion*.' 

This  mode  of  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  juft,  upoti 
philofophical  principles,  but  it  djes  not  carry  convi«flioa 
<6  the  mind,  a':cuftomed  to  reafoo-from  fa£ls-  and  from 
the  propenfitie3  of  human  nature.  That  Judges,  whofe 
duty  it  frequently  is  to  decide  b^txreen  the  King  and  the 
Subjeft,  (hould  neither  be  biafled  in  thtir  judgment, 
nor  fubjefVed  to  lofs  of  any  kind  in  confeqiience  thereof, 
is  an  objecl  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Legil- 
lature  to  fecure  ;,  and  with  this  viex  ihe  ftatnte  alluded 
to  was  piifled  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with, 
me,  whether  or  not  this  ffatute  has  not  rather  increafed 
than  dimininied  the  evil:  for  though  the  removal  of  a 
a  Judge  was  a  thing  not  uofrequent  before  the  ftatute, 
it  is  a  Hdt  fomewliat  of  a  ilngular  nature,  that  fincc 
:hat  law,  not  one  of  them  had  been-  removed  or  even 
complained  againli.  0;ie  reafon  may  be,  that  Cnce  our 
Judges  have  been  placed  in  this  ftate  of  independence, 
■  >  ground  of  corr^jlainl  has  occured,  snd  that  tlieir  hopes 
id  their  fears  being  thus  rejooved,  equal  law  and  juf- 
ce  have  been  impartially  adminiftered  without  favour 
or  affei^ion. 

The  liberality  and  certainty  of  the  falaries  bf  the 
T'ldges  ought,  and  ■:- '  ---•-•'■• -i- ---  -"--^  operate  on  rile 

mind 

«  Prnciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Philefjphv,  bf  Mr.  PaJev-. 
Yol.  1.  P.  236.  *      '  - 
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mind  of  jufl  and  good  men,  as  a  fecurity  for  their  inde- 
pendence. But  fliould  we  ever  have  a  Judge  of  a  par- 
ticular cnil  of  mind  and  propenlity  to  amais  money, 
v> hat  fecurity  would  a  falary  of  any  aiTiOunt  be  for  the 
iDdependtnce  of  fuch  a  man,  whoic  lull  could  never  be 
i'rtiiofied,  and  whofe  ruling  paifion  was  to  heap  up  riches, 
Samper  Jvarus  eget* — This  pafiion  knows  no  bounds, 
»nd  every  thing  <i\it  mull  yield  to  itj 

■         • .'lur.Jicrajcimcl 

SluJi  uQti  mil Li'.^  a ^cilcra  Cogli.'^     Hor. 

If  then  the  great  importance  of  the  truft  repofcd — 
If  the  facred  tie  of  an  oath — If  a  fenfe  of  duty  to  their 
ponntry,  and  of  Hiame  for  their  mifcondu6t,  are  notfuf- 
ficient  to  fecure  .their  independence,  all  the  laws  that 
can  be  enabled  to  fecure  them  againfl  the  controul  of 
the  Crown,  and  all  the  money  of  the  Treafury  as  a  fala- 
j)'  for  their  trouble,  would  not  have  the  defired  eiFecft ; 
and  however  omnipoteHt  thepower  of  Parliament  may  be, 
it  has  not  yet  difcovcred  the  power  of  changing  the  tem- 
per and  difpoiition  of  man ;  and  therefore,  though  we 
may  indulge  ourfclvcs  in  fpeculative  ideas  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judges,  and  though  we  may  alfo  hope 
and  believe  that  hitherto  the  letter  and  the  principle  of 
the  law  have  fully  operated  ;  yet,  the  time  may  come, 
when  we  may  fee  this  boafted  independence  of  the  Judges, 
in  a  different  point  of  view. 

Let  us  fiippofe  that  two  young  men  fet  out  in  the 
profeffion  of  the  law.  Whether  they  poflefs  abilities  or 
not  may  be  immaterial.  Impudence  and  cunning  may 
perhaps  pafa  current  for  knowledge,  or  if  they,  or  any 

of 
♦  The  Mifer  is  always  in  want, 

^-..»— Oh,  tyrant  thii  ft  forGolJ, 
Wh.ntr(oij)  the  human  bwaft  can  Ihakc  'by  hold. 
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of  their  connections,  have  a  fuRicient  ftock  of  Borough 

inicrcjl    it  mny  be  equally  ufeful  to  tllern"  '    ""  *-  '"  "'  "' 

■    It  ■}■,'■'.  - 

After  a  '^ew  unfoeceCsful   term?,  they  get   into  the 
Hotifc  oPCommfins,  the  one  joins  the   Mimfter — the 
otfier 'oppofes  him.     A  filk   go'.vn  is  thefirit   reward  for 
theYeWiCes  of  the  foroicr,  and  upon  a  changeof  affiirs,  ^ 
the  latter  receives  a  fimilar  mark  of  honour. 

The  race  is  next  for  the  offices  of  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  and  we  wdl  fuppofe  t~hat  from  their  fcve-. 
ral  ihterefts  they  are  fuccefsful.  The  humble  office  of 
a  puifne  Judge  is  now  beneath  their  notice,  and  vre  may 
foppofe  them  both  feated  in  the  offices  of  Chief  Juftice^ 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Connmon  Plea?.  What  do  they, 
look  up  to  the  Crown  for  next  ?  A  Peerage — A  B.4ro- 
ny  is  conferred — Are  they  independent?  Nc.-~VVhat 
now  is  wanted — ?  An  Earldom,  which  can  ouly  be  ob- 
tained by  ftipporting  Court  meafures  and  implicit  obedi- 
encetothe  commands  of  the  Minifter. 

If  this  can  be  obtained,  and  the  feals  laid  hold  of 
with  the  fecurity  of  a  Penfion  for  life,  on  b'ehig  turned 
optj  all  is  got  that  can  be  expe»5led  for  the  inJlvidnaf.— 
But  is  he  independent  of  the  Crown  ?  No.  He  mui 
provide  for  his  relations,  Sec.  ^c. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  for  the  curfe  of  the  country, 
we  may  have  two  Chief  Juftices  in  the  Hon fe  of  Lords, 
who  being  brought  in  upon  different  interefts,  are  con- 
tioual'.y  cppofing  each  other,  both  having  no  other  view" 
than  their  own  aggrsndifement  and  that  of  their  ronnec-^ 
tipns,  and  not  only  their  politics  carried  into  the  Senate, 
but  into  the  Court,  which  ought  to  be  kept  facrr-o  and 
pure  from  fachpol!iition,  and  thus  Juftice,  if  depending 
rP3  ca 


»^^o  C»  the  luifcpciiilc'icc  of  the  jfudgetm 

on  political   fafts,  may  receive  a  very  different  courfc 

vf  Admiuillraiion*.  ,.^j,-it>ii 

"  i>rcxj  ('At 

That  \re  may  fr.ffer  this  evil  in  its  utmoft  extent  im- 
der  the  new  Liw  is  at  leall  probable,  and  it  ni-ay  not 
be  improper  to  confuler  what  was  the  en fe  before  this 
amendment  in  our  law  took  pi  icc.  F(  rmerly  the  fo!a- 
ries  of  the  Judges  confifted  nioitiy  in  the  fale  of  cct- 
tain  offices,  and  in  the  fees  or  perquifites  paid. by  the 
fuitor?,  altogether  trifling  in  amount  to  their  prcfent 
emoluments,  which  are  (till  improperly  retained,  over 
and  above  their  refpt^live  falaries.  The  profits  of  tb-e 
Judge  being  before  the^d  but  Onall  in  comparifon  to 
what  they  now  are,  and  the  judge  knowing  alfo  that  he 
fat  on  the  Bench  at  the  will  of  the  King,  and  was  liable 

*  This  thought  Jefcr.-es  confiJeration.  We  too  often  find  tfiat 
the  Politics  of  the  day,  or  theP.uty  views  of  mii  Adminftiation  hav© 
a  great  inflxier.ce  over  the  liecifions  of  our  Cour:s,  and  tend  to  keep 
up  that  "  glurions  nucertainty  of  the  Law"^ — x\  hlch  has  long  beeu 
the  favourite  toaft  of  its  pnitlTois.  HjuI  the  various  Tiials  in  the 
Affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  of  the  Printers  in  ihe  year  1770,  for  pub- 
Jifliiiig  the  Letters  of  Junius,  come  on  during  oiir  prefent  inflcienza 
*jis  higlily  prob.ible  the  verdicts  would  have  been  different.  Ob  the 
vtherhana  'tis  equally  probable  that  if  the  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  appeared  about  the  time  when  Junius  wrote  his  cele- 
fcrated  Letters,  the  fate  of  tlie  Pi  -nters  attd  Venders  of  P..ine's  works 
would  not  have  been  exactly  what  it  now  is.  Again,  had  the  Riots 
at  Birmingham  happened  in  the  Whig  Reigns  of  George  the  firfl,  or 
fecond,  when  the  Principles  and  Condua  of  HighChnrchmen  and  Ja- 
eobites  m  the  years  171 5,  1745.  were  not  totally  forgotten,  perh.ips 
the  caufes  of  that  infernal  and  difgrateful  bi.fmefs  would  have  been 
probed  to  the  bottom,  an '.  the  Infligator;-  of  it  would  have  received  a 
different  punifhmeat.  An  Ellay  on  the  vcrfatility  of  the  Public  Mind, 
Slid  its  correfpondent  iiifiut  nee  upon  our  law  decifions,  wowkl.be  a:n 
entertaining  and  a  very  ufeful  fubjca. — We  wifh  fome  of  our  valo- 
>b!e  and  ingenious  Patrons  wouiil  have  the  goodnefs  to  undertake  Lt. 

7ht  EditQtu 
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*to  be  turned  d  jv^n  to  p'ead  at  the  bar,  as  w.ts  not  un- 
frequentl)  the  cafe,  it  became  neceflaiy  for  him  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  People  as  well  as  with  the  King, 
ai^d  by  doirtg  equal  juftice  to  fecure  a  fair  Retreat,  and 
enable  liim  to  relume  his  practice  with  credit:  and  iti- 
ft<2ad  of  (he  Bar  being  thea  the  road  to  the  Bench,  the 
.B«*3ch  was  ofteii  the  road  to  the  Rar  ;  for  it  has  frequent- 
ijr  happened  that  a  m.in  hardly^  known  at  the  Bar,  by  a 
fteady  and  impartial  adminiftration  of  Juftice  during  a 
fhort  period  as  a  Judge,  has  fecured  the  means  of  aiter- 
viaids  rapidly  ijiaking  his  fartvme  at  the  Bar. 

The  Judge   is   now   made   independent,  but  if  he 
fliould  hap  pen  to  be  of  a  corrupt   difpofition,  he  may 
'ftill  be  fully    as   much  dependent    on  the  Crown  as  he 
'  "wjuld  have  been,  had  the  ftatute  never  been  pafled,  for 
no  Judge  can   be  independent  of  the  King,  who  has 
any  political   connection   or  dependence  on  his  Minif- 
terf,  and  the  only  kind  of  independence  which  fuch  a 
judge  can  be  faid  to  be  placed  in,  is  a  ftate  of  indepen- 
dence on  the  People.      The  ftatute    which  eftablifhes 
what  is  called  the  Independence  of  the  Judges,  indeed 
provides,  that  they  can  only  be  deprived  of  their  offices 
by  an  addrefs  from  both  houfes  of  Parliament.     But  as  it 
muft  be  glaring  mifcondud  indeed  that  ^ould  procure 
fuch  an  addrefs  j  the  man  muft  be  truly  unfit  for  the  of- 
fice of  a   Judge  who   had  not  cunning   enough  to  keep 
himfelf  out  of  fucb  a  fcrape. 

While  the  appointments  to  the  different  departments 
in  the  law  are  in  the  Crown,  the  Crown  will  be  looked 
up  to  by  men  afpiring  to  promotion. — A  devotion  to  the 
interefts  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown  may  therefore  be 
cxpefted,  and  while  there  is  an  untrodden  flep  in  the 

ladder 
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lad4ei"jjof,,pi:Qmoiion,  independence  m^j^ .not  always ^c 
expelled,    , The   King's   Minifter    .wUI  prudently  fele£t_ 
thoi'e  men, on  whom  he  can  molt  depend,   ami  the.  jnind  ^ 
heated  with  political  rancour,  is  but  ill  fiit^d  for.;  cool 
deliberation  and  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

I  am  far  from  wifliing  to  check  fair  profcllional  am- 
bition, but  if  it  were  polfible  to  con  fine  Judges  to  the 
Bench*  a»dex.clude  them  from  •the  Farhament  Houfe, 
it  would  perhaps  contribute  fomething  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  tlieir  Independence. 

Yours,  &c. 

,.y,_^^iy  CACAFUNGUS. 

JVf''dr't%J(>thtty  vukitetl  to  our  Invcnious  and  vafuabk  Cwicff-ndenf 
for'ihc  abovtijexcejlint  £JJ^y,  and  hofe-ws  'hailfrequcntlji  have  the  pUa- 
Jun  if  bii  Javourii  The  Editors. 


FRANKING  LETTERS. 
TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

dnih  merit 


T. 


February  f,  1793. 


O  diicover  an  abufe  in  govei-nment,  and  conceal 
one's  apprelienfions,  is  no  lefs  than  a  neglcfl,  highly 
criminal,  a  milprifion  of  treafon  to  one's  country  ;  you 
are  therefore  lollcited  to  lay  the  following  hints  bcfoje 
the  public,  in  a  few  pages  of  the  Patriot.  ^ 

Strong 
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Strong  fymptoms  of  Dnpotic  principles  appear  in  the 
prinlege  of  frinking  letters. — Dcdufliag  the  cxpence  of 
conveyance,  the  overplus,  received  by  govsrr.nisnt  for 
the  poftage  of  ierters,  is  a  tax,  upon  the  people  : — it  is 
a  tax  exacted  by  men,  who  not  only  indulge  themfdves 
with  an  immuoity,  but  aJ.d  by  the  carriage  of  their  franks 
to  the  expence  of  their  fellow  citizens.— A  legiflature 
exe.-nptiag  itfelf  from  the  taxes  of  the  ftate  afts  partially, 
and  unfairly.  The  privilege  of  franking,  enjoy'dby  the 
individuals  who  compofe  the  two  houfes  of  ParliaTient, 
feems  below  the  dignity  and  derogates  from  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  Briufli  legiflature.  Hence  an  argument  for 
its  abolition,  decifive  to  every  true  Pairioi,  There  are 
other  coofidcrationSj  fubordioate  to  this,  which  yet  may 
be  of  prime  rank  with  the  mere  politician— The  abolitioa 
of  Parliamentary  Franks,  muil  occafion  an  important  im- 
provement to  the  revenue.  The  General  Poft-office  will 
readily  fupply  the  means  of  an  accurate  eftimate.  Cal- 
culating from  very  moderate  premifcs,  the  addition  will 
amount  to  about  30,000!.  a  year.  This  fum  will  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  fo  trifling  when  the  facls  alTumed  are  known. 
The  conclnfion  is  drawn  from  fupjxsfing  not  many  more 
than  800  members  in  both  Houfes  ;  attributing  to  every 
one  only  two  franks  a  d^y  ;  each  frank  reckoned  equal  to 
no  more  than  one  fliilling  poftage  ;  thofe  addrefled  to,  as 
Well  as  thofe  dirtded  by  the  member  included.  This 
computation  mufl  be  acccuurcd  extremely  low,  when  it 
is  confidered  how  much  this  privilege  is  abufed  in  mer- 
cantile houfes,  and  what  numbers  of  members  of  Parlia; 
m^nt  are  Merchants  and  Banki-rs.  The  advantage  of  a 
Parliamentary  partner  is  not  confined  to  the  bafinefs  of 
one  houfe  alone;  but  it  generally  happens  efpecially  ia 
the  banking  line,  that  each  one  of  the  company  is  ea* 
g^ged  in  fome  other  branch  of  trade  ;  and  if  the  Parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  partner  be  not  at  the  trouble  to  frank  thist"|rart 
tjf  the  correfpondencc  of  the  others  which  tliey  finA,  at 
]e*ft  the  letters  th«y  receive^  come  cleaved  of  expence 
tinder  an  inclofure  to  him.  It  is  ufual  too  among  the 
tlomeilics  andotherdependants  of  Peers,  as  well  as  Com- 
moners, to  have  the  letters  to  themfelvcs  and  acqunrnt- 
■ance  arrive  free  beneath  ^he  fanfbion  of  their  fwperior*8 
name,  a  mark  on  the  cover  authorifing  a  fcrvant  to 
open  it. 

Were  a  motionto  be  made  fur  the  abolition  of  franks, 
ro  ftrefs,  it  is  conceived,  could  be  laid,  in  oppofition, 
on  the  pretext  of  rendering  eafy  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Conftiuient  and  fieprefentative.  The  attempt 
would  be  an  infult  to  the  common  fenfe  of  Parliament, 
as  the  benefit  is  fo  fmall  in  comparifon  with  an  abufe  fo 
general,  notorious,  and  incorrigible,  for  every  endea- 
vour to  amend  it,  by  attempting  to  make  intereik  yield 
to  perfonal  trouble  has  been  far  from  effcding  a  cure. 
But  fuppofing  the  privilege  to  reft  on  public  grountlo, 
and  the  purpofe  of  the  regulation  to  be  cooftitutional, 
the  abufe,  ^c  greatly  outweighing  the  advantj'ges,  re- 
quires an  immediate  abolition — The  example  of  men, 
in  the  fituation  of  legiflators,  infringing  the  Laws  they 
make,  is  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequeace.  And  how 
can  a  member  of  the  Bfitifli  Parliament,  with  the  con» 
fcience  of  a  Chnftian,  or  the  feelings  of  a  Man,  confenC 
'to  inflitfl  the  penalty  of  death  on  the  rude  and  untaugl.t 
fmuggler,  wlwm.  the  powerful  hand  of  necefBty  may 
have  driven  to  an  illegal  aft  ;  while  hehimfelf,  a  man  oi 
allluence  and  education,  as  it  were,  fmuggles  his  private 
correfpondence,  with  no  conpulfion  from  poverty,  with 
no  excufc  from  ignorance,  under  a  licence  granted  only 
for  the  tranfaitioa  of  public  affairs. 

la 
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In  fiiort,  however  this  privilege  be  view'd,  ftrong 
reafons  for  its  abolition  appear. — If  it  be  looked  on  as 
eftabliflied  tor  the  public  advantage,  the  very  pi-eterice  is 
anniuildted  by  the  magnitude  and  uoioriety  of  an  invefe- 
rate  abufe— If  it  be  regarded  as  a  peifonal  benefit,  the 
rH:uation  of  the  people  profited  makes  it  lupeiiiuous  and 
.onnecelTary,  to  (ay  the  leaft  of  it.  And,  io  the  profpecl 
ef  an  increaled  revenue,  we  iee  a  pofitive  good  in  the 
place   of  a  pofitive  eviU 

Might  it  not  be  alfocKpedient  to  prohibit  franking  in 
pnblic  Officers  ?       Would  not  the  extrao-dinary  trouble 
of  payment  and  re-payment  be  compenlated  by  the  de- 
Itrui^ion  of  contraband  covers  ?     The  number  of  which 
is  probably  great — Belides  the  correfpondcnce  of  the  fa- 
mily, and   intimates    of  every  placeman,  who  has  this 
privilege,  many  of  them  being  private  agents,  carry  on 
their  bufinefs  as  fuch,  greatly    to  their  emolument,  by 
•deceiving    the     poft-ofnce — and    fliould  parliamentary 
franking  be  put  a  ftop  to,  it  may  become  worth  the  ex- 
pence  to  a  mercantile  or  banking  houfe,  to  buy  the  con- 
fcience  and  trouble  of  a  placeman,  when  thofe  of  a  par- 
Jiament-man   become   not   worth    the  having ;   and,  as 
placemen  in    general  owe  their  rife  to  members  of  Par- 
Jiament,  when  the  latter  become  difabled,  they  will  pro- 
bably refort  for  help    where   favours  conferred  give  a- 
idaim  for  afliftance. 

Such  iotimatbns  asthefe,  Ij)refuine,  are  not  beyond 
the  province  of  the  Patriot.  The  Legiflature,  as  a  itew- 
ard,  is  accountable  to  the  Perple.  A  tandid  enquiry 
into  the  conduft  of  a  fervant  caonot  fait  to  be  of  ufe  to 
the  mafter.  By  a  difplay  of  the  f  r.ilts  of  the  agen*-,  the 
principals  may  be  induced  to  begin  a  reform  in  the  ma- 
nagement 
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nagement  of  their  eftate,  before  the  chicnncry  of  the  At- 
torney oufts  his  employers,  and  he  takes  poffcffion  of 
theii"  pioperty  in  his  own  name. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  fellow  Labourer  loi  the  Common-weaJ, 
Wm.DRUTHIN. 

Our  valusble  CorrefiianJent  will  perceive  that  we  h.ive  taken 
the  liberty  to  fo!>en  3  fev%' o:  the  exprefiions  in  tlws  Letter,  w'hich 
he  will  be  pleafed  to  .-.ttribute  to  the  teal  caufe,  ihe  unceitainty  of 
vhat  major  may  not  be  tleen^ed  a  LiBELKEnda  wifli  to  avoid  if  pof- 
fibie  iuturrins  the  penalties  and  trouble,  which  the  prefent  /«£«//«- 
i/a/ proceedings  throughout  the  Country  nught  p€ih?psAi>.je<£luf  to. 


THE  NEW  PLAN 

OF    A 

CONSTITUTION  FOR  FRANCE, 

^s  firejcnted  by    the  Committee  to  the  ConvtntJor.y  On  the  l6th  of     Ftbniai 
1793' 
(Ccnltnuedfiom  ^'ag(  J^li.)  • 

TITLE  IV. 

OF    THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    BODIES. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Or^am-x^aticn  and  Tunllleni  of  the  ^dminifrativt  Boifiej. 

1.  X  HERE  fliall  be  in  each  Department  an  Adirilniftra- 
tjve  Council;  in  each  Commune  an  Adn-injftraticn  of .  the 
Commune  or  Municipality ;  and  in  each  Scflion  of  the  Com- 
mune, an  inferior  aijcncy  fubordiuate  to  the  Municipnlity. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  Admiaiilrative  Council  of  the  Department  ihall 
be  counpoied  of  eighteen  Members. 

III.  Four  of  them  fliall  form  the  Direftory. 

IV.  The  Adminiftration  of  each  Corrtrntine  fha!l  confifl  of 
tweh'c  Members,  and  the  Mayor,  who  fiiall  be  the  Prefident. 

V.  The  Agency  of  each  Sedticn  Ihall  be  cntrufted  to  one 
citizen,  who  may  have  affiftants. 

VI.  The  Secondary  Agents  of  each  Scftion,  united  with  the 
Municipal  Adminiftration,  Ihall  form  the  Council  Genera!  of  the 
Commune. 

VII.  The  Adminiftrations  of  Commune,  (hal!  be  futxHxlinate 
to  thofe  of  Department. 

VIII.  The  organization  of  Municipalities  and  their  Agencv 
in  the  Seftions,  the  particular  functions  which  ftia'l  L«  alfigned 
to  them,  and  the  mode  of  their  ekition  by  the  citize.is  con- 
vened in  the  Aflemblies  of  the  Seftions,  (hsli  be  determined  b/ 
a  particular  law,  independent  of  the  Conftitution. 

IX.  The  citizens  of  each  Commune  afferabled  ia  their 
bcctions,  cannot  deliberate  but  on  obge£ts  which  particularly 
intereft  their  feftionor  commune;  they  cannot  in  any  cale  ad« 
xninifter  by  themfelves. 

X.  The  Adminiftrators  of  Departments  are  effentialiy 
charged  w ith  the  dillribution  of  direct  contributions,  with  the 
fuperintendance  of  money  arifing  from  ail  the  public  revenues 
in  the  whole  extenf  of  their  tcrritoiy,  with  the  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Adminiftration  of  Communes ;  and  with 
dtlibertiting  on  demands  which  may  be  made  for  the  intcreft  of 
their  Department. 

XI.  The  Adminiftrators  in  every  part  of  the  Republic,  mud 
be  confidered  as  the  Delegates  of  the  National  Government  in 
every  thing  that  rtiates  to  execution  of  the  laws  and  general  ad- 

^4  miniftratioa  • 
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miuiftratipn ;  and  as  the  particular  agents  of  tliat'pctticiii:  cff  citi- 
zens rcfidiiig  in  their  territory/ in eycnr{Wn^tfi4rti^t^ 
tluir  local  and  particular  intcrclls.^^^'^'  '-'■"''-'  '"'^^^  ^'"^^  'i^ 

XII.  Under  the  firft  cf  thefe%ftttifes»■,s'tfefe^q«•e^effiAti'alLy 
fubordinalc  to   the  orders    and    infptftic^  yi£othe ':E3iBOo%e 

Council.  ■  ^r      ,  -^ 

-'   '•  ■•    •  ■  '-f^  ■Jul  .j\\'A 

XIII.  The  Legiflatlve  Jkidy'-fcall^dttecmttofl  byj>ajt«3L)Jrat 
laws,  the  rules  and  inodc  of  their  functions,,  iEi.<;i^{T50,|)^-j|(,pt 
'Adtiiiniftrati'ln  entruftcd  to  them.  •       ■•     -      . 

Xiy.  They  cannot  m  any  cafe  intcrnvcddk  in  the  part  d 
pcheral  Adminiftration  entruftcd  by  the  Governmeu;;;;^  pajj- 
ticular  agents,  fuch  as  the  adminiftration  of  the  land  cr  naya! 
forces,  oi-tlie  management  of  tftabiilhmcnts,  arftnals,  magazinfSj 
ports,  and  works  bcbnging  to  them,  a  rcfcrve  beings  however. 
r;5ade,  in  regard  to  the  Jnfpcftion  which  may  be  ?:irigned  to  them 
over  any  of  thtfc  objcfts,  tlis  exteait  andmodeJrfWMdi  mull 
be  determined  ty  die  law.  -•.--':j..c;':j";r-  ■ 

.     -     r-    ■  ■';.SD  e  /H:.- 

Xy.  The  Executive  Council  lliall.  chufv  in  eafrh-|>ej^yt 

ment,"-fit5ni- .the  Members  of  the  Council,  a  national  Coxn- 
milHoner,  who  fiiaU  be  charged  to  correfpond  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  arid  to  fupcrintcnd  and  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  law.  The  Commiffioner  ihall  be  renewed -^'hen  he  ceafes 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Adnoiniftration. 

XVI.  The  Adnnniftrators  of  Departments  have  a  right  to 
annul  the  aftsof  Sub-Adm4niftrators,  if  their  afts  arc  ccMiitrcffy 
to  the  laws. 

XVII.  They  may  alfo,  in  tiie  cafe  of  continued  difobcdi- 
cace  on  the  part  of  S»ib-Adminiftrators,  or  when  they  Ihall 
endanger  the  public  fafety  and  tranquilliry,  fufpend  them  from 
their  funftions,  being  bound  to  communicate  this  without  de>L»y 
£0  the  Executive  Council,  who  rauft  either  confirm  or 'annul 
the  fufpcnfion. 

XVHI.  The 


X\T;II.  The  Executive  Council,  when  the  Adminiftraton 
of  Departments  have  not  employed  the  power  delegated  to  them 
^  die  above  article,  (hall -be  bound' to  annu!  directly  the  afts 
of  theSub-Adminillrators,  and  may  ccofare  the  conduft  of  any 
of  them,  and  fufpcnd  tuem  from  their  functions,  if  there  be 
groonds  ijs  doing  fo.- 

XIX.  The  Executive  Council  fhall  give  an  account  to  the 
Legillative  Body  of  the  fufpenucn  of  the  different  AdniixuftK.- 
tors,  which  they  may  have  pron  unced  or  confirtncd,  agreeably 
to  the  preceding  anicle,  and  of  ibe  mctivcs  v.  H:c':i  have  deter- 
mined them,. 

XX.  The  AdnuniTlrators  cannot  in  any  cafe  fufpeod  tht  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  modify  or  add  to  them  by  new  difpcfition«, 
nor  aCTume  any  thirg  on  the  action  of  iufticc,  or  the  mode  of  its 

•'  Adminiftration. 

XXI.  Ir>  each  Departx-ucnt  there  fhall  b«  s  Trealurcr  in 
correfpondcnce  with  the  National  Treafury,  and  having  under 
kim  a  caihier  and  a  teller.  This  treafurer  fhallbe  appointed 
l^  the  Admimftrati*c  Council- cf  the  Department,  and  his 
clerks  prefcnied  by  hia  Qiail  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

XXII.  The  -ivlembcrs  of  rSe  Admmiflrations  of  Depart- 
ment, and  of  infcri  r  Adminiftraticns,  cannot  be  tried  btfcre 
the  tribunals  for  a(S^=  relative  to  th  jr  fuaSiciia ;  but  in  virtue  ot 
a  deliberatioa  trf  the  Direftorj  of  the  Dcpartmear,  in  regard 
tothe  Adminiftratcrsv.ho  are  fabwdinate  to  tlvem,  and  ct"  the 
National  Council  in  regard  to  Members  of  the  AdmiaiAratici 
of  the  Department ;  an  appeal  being  however  allowed  m  all 
cafes   to  the  faperiority   of  the  Legiflaiive  Body. 

'  SECTION     11. 

I.  The  elcftion  of  AdjniniSrators  of  Department  (hail  be 
aade  immediately  by  the  citizens  of  each  Department  conven- 
ed in  the  Prima.'y  AiTemblies,  and  according  to  the  mode  prc- 
fcrlbtd  in  the  third  fcftion  of  the  third     tuic. 

.      II.  I.: 
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II.  In  the  cafe  of  vacency  by  death,  rcfignation  or  refuAjl, 
to  accept  in  the  interval  between  eleftions,  the  citizens  named 
fhall  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  fuppleansj  according  to  the  order 
cf  plurality  of  votes. 

III.  One  half  of  the  members  of  the  adminiftrative  bodies 
fliallberencwcdcvery  two  years,  three  months  after  the  epoch 
hxed  for  the  ekftion  of  the  Legiflative  Body. 

IV.  The  two  members  firft  chofen  ar  each  elcftion  ihali 
i-jrm  the  dircftory. 


TITLE    V. 
or  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

SECTION  I. 
Of  th(  Qrgan:x>ation    <jj  th'e    Executive  Council  of  the   Rt^ul/i'ic.         , 

I.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Republic  ibali  be  compofcd 
oKeven  general  Agents  or  Minifters  and  a  Secretary. 

II.  There  {hall  be 

1 .  A  Minifter  of  Lcgiflation, 
z.  A  Minifter  of  War. 

3.  A  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

4.  A  Minifter  of  Public  Contributions^. 

5.  A  Minifter  of  the  Marine. 

6.  A  Minifter  of  Agriculture,  Conmierce,  aad  Manuftc 
tuvcf. 

7.  A  Minifter  of  Works,  Aid^^  Public  EftalhflmKnts  nnd 
Arts. 

III.  Each  of  the  Miniftcrs  fliaM  altcrnatLly  prefide  in  rl;c 
Executive  Cotmcil,  and  rhe  Prtlidcnt  lliall  hj  changed  every 
fiftccu  days. 

IV.  The  Executive  Council   is  charged  to  cxecut 

«aufc  to  be  executed,  all  the   laws,  aad   all  the  dccrcu'-,  nailta 
by  the  Lcjifliiiuc  Body. 
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^^  I:  is  charged  with  the  tranrmilfion  of  Laws  and  Decays,' 
to  the  Adminiftrations  and  Tribunals ;  with  certifying  itfclf  of 
the  reception  of  thera,  and  proving  the  reception  to  the  Legifli- 
tiv'e  Body. 

VI.  It  is  abfoiUtcly  interdifted  from  making  any  Laws, 
even  provifional,  and  froin  modifying,  extending^  or  interpre- 
ting the  difpofirions  of  thofe  wliich  cxifl   under  any  pretence 

VII.  All  the  Agents  cf  the  Adnuniftration  and  Govern- 
ment, in  a'l  its  parts  are  eiTentially  fabordinate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council ;  but  the  adminiflrationof  juftkc  is  only  fubjeA  to 
its  fapc-rintcndance.  .       T".  ".  "  '  I  17:"  ";  > 

VIIL.  It  is exprcflly  charged  to  annul fdcha£ls of  Avlminiftra- 
tors  as  may  be  contrary  to  the  Law.  or  v.-hich  r.ir.y  endanger 
public  trSnqniifity,  or  the  fafcty  -of  the  Sute. 

IX.  It  may  fufpcnd  from  their  funftions  the  Members  cf 
the  Adminiftrative  Bodies,  b.tt  it  is  bound  at  the  farne  time  to 
give  an  account  of  fuch  fufpcnfion  without  ileb.v  '.  "^-j.ifla- 
tive  Body. 

X.  In  cafe  of  prevarication  on  their- pBrt,  it  mtrft  iJeooimce 
them  to  the  LcgiUacive  Body,  whofliail  de&rmind  wii^iKr  they 
fhall  be  brought  to  trial.  -    ,.,  . 

XI.  The  Council  has  a.  right,  to  tcmove.  cr  to 
caufe  to  be  replaced,  civil  and  military  Agents,  appointed  by 
it,  cr  by  Adminfftrators  fubordinate  to  it  j  and  in  cafe  of  cri- 
minality on  their  part,  to  order  that  they  fhall  be  proftcutcd 
bfefore  the  Tribunals,  who  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  th.ir 
delinquency. 

XII.  The  Cduncil  is  charged  to  denounce  t-rtiie  Jiidicial 
Cenfors,  afts  and  judgments  in  which  Judges  may  have  cx- 
cf  sdcd  the  bounds  of  their  powers. 

Q^q/  -  XIII.  Thff 
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^^ilVL,  The  (Hrcfticn  and  fuperintendance  of  the  naval- 
Riid  land  armies,  and  in  genera.:  of  e-vcry  thing^  which  concern* 
the  external  defence  of  the  State,  are  delegated  to  the  Exeeii-- 
tive  Council. 

XIV.  It  is  charged  to  keep  up  the  complement  of  men,. 
which  lliall  be  determined  on  every  year  by  the  Legiflative 
Body ;  to  regulate  their  proceedings,  and  to  diftribute  them  in 
the  territories  of  the  Republic,  as  it  fiiall  judge  r^cceflary ;  to 
provide  them  with  arms,  accoutrements,  and  provifions,  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  pafs  all  the  neceffary  contrafts,  to  choofe 
agents  toallifl:  it,  and  to  enforce  obfervation  of  the  laws  refpc6l- 
ing  the  mode  of  military  promotion,  and  laws  or  regulations  for 
thcdifci^lineofthe  armies^ 

XV.  The  Executive  Council  fhall  deliver  brevets  or  com,- 
miiTions  to  fuch  public  fun<51ionaries  as  ought  to  receive  them.. 

XVI.  The  Executive  Council  is  charged  with  drawing  up  a 
lift  of  the  national  rewards,  which  all  citizens  have  a  right  to 
rlaim,.  according  to  the  law.  This  lift  (hall  be  prefented  to  the 
Legiflative  Body,  who  fhall  determine  on  it  at  the  opening  of 
each  feffion. 

XVII.  All  affairs  fiiallbe  difcuffed  in  Council».and  aregiftcr 
Jhall  be  keptof  its  decifions. 

XVIII.  Each  Minifter  (hall  aift  afterwards  in  his  department,. 
In  conformity  to  decrees  of  the  Council,  and  purfue  fuch  mea- 
fures  in  the  execution  of  them  in  detail,  as  it  ihall  judge  moft 
convenient. 

XIX.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  National  Treafury  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Executive  Council. 

XX.  General  orders  for  payment,  fliall  be  agreed  upon  b 
Council,  and  given  in  its  name. 

XXI.  Particular  orders  fliall  be  expedited  afterwards  by  each 
Miaiftcr  in  his  department,  under  his  own  fignature  alone,  and 
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[a  the  order  he   fhall  mention  the  decree  of  Council,,  and  the 
law  which  authorifes  each  kind  of  expence.. 

XXII.  No  Minifter  in  office,  or  out  ofoffTce,  can-be  profe-- 
cuted  in  criminal  cafcs,  for  any  aft  of  his  adminiilration  without 
a  decree  of  the  Legiilative  Body  ordering  him  to  be  brought; 
t(3  tnaL. 

XXIIIvThe  Legiflative  Body  fhall  have.the  right  of  crder~ 
mg  one  or  more  members  of  the  Legiflative  Body  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  in  a  fitting  fet  apart  for  that  objeft  alone. 

XXIV.  A  report  fliall  be  n\ade  on  the  fatts,  and  the  difcuf- 
fion  cannot  be  opened  on  bringing  a  Minifter  to  trial,  untU  he 
has  been  heard.. 

XXV.  In  pronouncing  that  he  (hall  be  brought  to  trial,  the 
Legiflative  Body  fliali  determine,  whether  there  be  grounds  to 
profecute  for  liinple  removal,  or  forfcwrfeiture. 

XXVI.  In  cafe  the  Legiflative  Body  fliall  think  it  their  duty 
to  profecute  for  fimple  removal  in  the  courfe  of  three  davs, 
there  fliall  be  drawn  up  an  expofition  of  the  fa6te,,  Which  can- 
not be  qualified. 

XXVII.  One  National  Jury  only  fliall  be  convened  in  eight 
days  J  they  fliall  afterwards  pronounce  on  the  fafts  not  quali- 
fied :  there  fliail,  or  fhall  not,  be  grounds  for  removal :  and  the 
Tribunal,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Jury,  fliall  pronounce  the 
removal  of  the  member  of  the  Council,  or  difinillion  from  his 
funtlions. 

XXVIII.  If  the  Legiflative  Body  order  a  profecution  on 
forfeiture,  the  report  on  which  the  decree  has  been  pafled,  and 
the  pieces  which  have  ferved  for  it,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Accufer  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  National 
Jury  of  accufation,  fliall  be  convoked  within  the  fame  period. 

XXIX.  In  every  cafe,  whether  of  limple  removal,  or  of  for- 
feiture, the  decree  for  bringing  to  trial  a  member  of  the  Ex- 

ccutirc 
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ecntive  Council,  fhall  imply  of  conrfe,  that  MI^^Giiftlohs  tfre 
fufpcndcd,  until  judgment  Oiall  be  given,  anjdhring'the  tfiai 
he  (hall  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  Suppkanschofcnby  lot  ill  tli« 


Council, 

XXX.  TJic  Lcgiflative  Body,  in  pronoiincfng  thktamtm- 
ber  of  the  Executive  Council  ihall  be  tried,  may  orcKr,'"i^' 
judged  n:ccirary,  that  he  fhall be  kept m  fight. 

XXXI.  Tlie  decrees-  of  the  Legiflatlve  Body,,  on  bringing 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  to  trial,.  Ihall  be  pafledby  a 
figntrd  fcrutin,  and  the  tibihilial  refult  of  the.  votes  fliall  be 
prirtted  and  pubUfljcdv.--  ' 

XXXII.  The  removal  of  a  member  of  the  Council  fliall  taka 
place  in  cafe  of  incapacity  or  ma>>ifeft  negleft. 

XXXUL.Ijicafe  of  death, .  refignation,  or  refufaUo  accept, 
the  members  of  thcExecutive.  Council  Ihall  be  replaced  by  their 
Suppleans,  in  the  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  lift. 

XXXiy.In  cafe  of  ftckncfs,  after  being  authc^ifed  by  the 
Council,  they  may  call  pro  tempore  to  their  fun£l;ions,,one  of 
their  fuppleans  according  to  their  choice.  ;'    '■    1 

SECTION  IL 
Of  thi  Mode  oj  the  Tie. Hon   of  the  Fxeculive  Cuund/. 
L.The  eletlion  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Qouncjl, 
ihall  be  made  immedia,tely  by  all  the  citizens  of.  the   Republic 
in  their  Primary  Afiemblics., 

II.  Every  member  of  the  Council  fhall  be  arm.ed  by  a 
fepajrate  fcrutin^ 

III.  Every  voterfdr  thefcrutinof  prefcntation,  ffiall  name  !h 
a  bulletin,  tlie  citizen  whom  he  fliali  believe  the  raoft  capable. 

IV.  The  refult  of  the  fcrutins  of  every  Primary  AflVmbly 
(hall  be  fent  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Department,  where 
the  rcvifion  Ihall  take  place,  with  ti\e  forms,  and  with  the  dcjlay 
prtfcribcd  by  the  third  Sctlion  of  Title  third. 

V.  TJ)6 
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,y.  The  rerifion  having  taken  place,  the  Adminiftration  of 
die  Department  lixall  publiih  the  names  of  thirteen  candidates, 
who.  ihaU  have  obtained  the  greater  number  of  fu^rages,  provid- 
ed that  they  ihall  at  leaft  have  obtained  a  hundred. 

VL  There  Ihail  be  made  a  fubfidiary  lift  of  eight  candi- 
dates, who  (hall  have  obtained,  after  the  firft  thirteen,  tne  great- 
er number  of  futfrage*.  Thefe  two  lills  ihall  menuon  the  num- 
ber of  fuffrages  which  each  of  them  fhall  have  obiaiaed- 

VII.  The. lifts  of  the  Departments,  which  (hall  not  con- 
tarn  the  number  of  thirteen  candidates,  having  collc&ed  the 
greater  number  of  fufFrages,  Ihall  remain  incomplete,  and 
(hall  neverthelefs  be  valid. 

VIII.  Thefe  lifts  fhall  be  addrefled  to  the  Legiflative  Body 
nithin  a  period  of  eight  days  :  it  (hall  caufc  them  to  be  printed, 
md  ihall  fend  them  to  all  the  Dcprtments. 

IX.  Six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  lifts  of  each  De- 
sanmcnt,  the  Legiflaiive  Body  fhall  form  a  de&iitive  lift  of 
irefentation  in  the  following  manner.  -• 

X.  It  fliall  fupprefs,  in  the  lift  of  each  Department,  the 
andidates  who  fhall  have  declared  either  that  they  cannot,  or 
lo  not  chufe  to  accepr,  and  it  fhall  repiace  rhem  by  the  candi- 
lates  taken  in  the  fubfidiary  iift  of  their  Department,  accord- 
ng  to  the  order  of  their  infcription. 

XI.  The  preference  fhall  be  regulated  in  the  formation  of 
he  definitive  lift  of  prefenratioD,  between  the  candidates  con- 
aiocd  in  ecch  lift,  by  the  number  ot"  Departmenrs  of  which 
hey  fcair  have  obuined  the  vote ;  and  in  cafe  of  equalkyt 
y  the  number  of  voic^  which,  they  Ihall  have  obtained. 

XII.  The  dcfintttve  lift  of  prcfentation  for  each  place  of 
he  Council,  Ihaii  se  comp^iftd  of  :iurteen  candidates. 

XIII.  The  Primary  AfTembTies  fhall  be  convoked  by  tlw' 
-cgiflative  BoJy,  to  pftjcc.d  to'  the  fcrutin  of  nomination,  a 
lonjli  afl^er  the  publicarion  of  this  lift.  XIW  Every 
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XIV.  Every  voter  fiia  11  mfcribe  on  his  buHct'in  of  tsvo  co- 
linnns,  namely  on  the  frrft,  the  canditlatea  whom  he  preferr^j 
and  on  the  feeond,  the  fix  candidates  whom  he  fhafl  judge  tile 
moft  worthy  to  be  his  fuppteans. 

XV.  The  rcvifion  of  the  rcfalts  of  the  fcrutin  of  the  Pri- 
mary Affemblies  of  each  Department,  fliall  be  made  by  the 
Adtaitriftration  of  the  Department,  printed,  publifh^d,  and  fent 
within  a  period  of  eight  days  to  the  Legiflative  Body. 

XVI.  V^ithin  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  tliat  period', 
the  Legrflativ-e  Body  ihall  proclaim  the  general  refalt  of  the 
fcrutins  of  the  Departments. 

Xyil.  The  candidate,  who  fhall  obtain  the  abfolute  majo- 
rity by  the  general  revifion  of  bdividual  fufFrages,  inferibcd  en 
rhe  firft  column  fhall  be  chofen.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
obtains  this  majority,  it  fhall  be  formed  by  uniting  and  adding 
the  fuifragcs,  infcribed  on  the  two  column,^,  he  who  fliallhave 
obtained  the  greatcft  number  of  the ;n,  iliail,  be- cholcn. 

XVIII.  There  fhall  be  formed  of  the  fix  candidates, 
who  fliall  have  had  the  greater  number  of  fuffrages  after  the  citi- 
zen chofen,  a  lift  of  fuppleans  defiined  to  replace  him.     '    ' 

XIX.  The  general  tegulatipns  with  r^fpeft  to  the  cIcct 
tions  expreifed  in  the  third  Section  of  Title  third,  fhall  be  ap- 
plicable .  to  all  the  particular  cafes,  which  are  not  provided' 
for  m  the  preceding  article^       ■  -" 

XX.  The  members  of  the  Council  fliall  be  chofen  for  tsvo 
years.  The  half  Ihail  be  renewed  every  year ;  but  they  may  Bfe 
re-ele£led.  •  ■       ■. 

XXI.  The  Primary  AfTcmbUcs  fhall  meet  every  year;- 
the  firft  Sunday  of  the  month  of  January,  for  the  e'cction  of 
the.  members  of  the  Council;  and  ail  the  clcftions  fhall  talw 
place  at  one  time,  and  in  the  fame  fittings,,  for  all  the  places 
cf  the  Council,  tlwu-:  Iihy  a  fcpaiatc  fcrutin  for  each. 

XXII..  A.^t.i 


XXII.  After  the  £rft  election,  the  four  members  of  the 
Qouncil,  who  ough^  to  be  renewed  the  firft,  fliaii  go  out  by 
JfBi^-^^'  (^  .^^r  0)£mber$  who  ih4i  oot  hav<«:goue  out«  as 
•well  as  the  Secsctary,  Ihall  he  ttRCwed  at  the  fciiowing 
eledion. 
.;jS     -      ^        •    - 

3^  SEGTiOK  rn. 

la-^Jihc  ^Rtfatiota^/tte  ExnurivrCtinaii  /y  tht  Lepfative  BcJy. 

J.  The  Executive  Council,  is  bound  at  the  opening  of  the 
TefDoB  cf  the  1-cgiflative  Body,  to  prefent  to  it  every  year,  an 
cftinnare  cf  th*  expcnccs  to  be  made  in  every  part  of  the  Admi- 
niitratJon,  and  the  account  cf  the  cmpioymcat  of  tlie  fums 
which  were  deftiried  for  the  preceding  year ;  it  is  charged  io 

I  ^point  out  the  abufes,  which  may  have  beCn  introduced  io  the 

I  Government. 

IL  Tiie  E^dcctttive  Council  may  propoTe  t«  tbe  Legiflattv^ 
j  3'-t4y«  CO  take  into  .confidcration  the  objcft*  wluch  ihall  ajpeaf 
'  ?o  it  to  require  difpatch.     It  may   not  however,  in   any  <afie, 

z  forward  its  opinion  with  refpcft  to  leglflative  regulaijons, 

ifter  the  formal  invitation  of  the  Lcgillativc  Body. 
-Ui2  S'ir  I----    ■  -  •  --;•-:    --■•      •-■'' 

7H.  If  ii  the  iaterral  of  the  (eirions  of  the  Legiflam^ 
Body,  the  jutereft  of  the  Republic  require  its  Tpeedy  re-&flem- 
bEng,  the  Ezccuuve  Couocil  i&  bound  to  convoke  iu 


r; 


JV.  The  afts  of  correfpondence  with  the  Le?iflatr»e  Body 
all  be  figned  by  the  Prefidcnt  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary. 


V.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  fliali  be  ad- 
.  'ted  iato  the   Legiilativ«   Body;  when  they   fliali  have   to 

,:  memo  ials,  or  to  give  explanations,  they  t>^3)l  have  there  a 
pbcc  allotted  for  them. 

VJL  The  Legifiativc  Body  may  like  wife  call  a  member  of  the 
Council  lo-giv;  hem  an  acccuntof  what  rUpeCtshis  Adminiftra- 
tion,  and  to  give  them  the  explanations  and  ioflrudtiocs  which 
ihail  be  demaiidcd  of  him. 

[Tt  bt<onUfU(d.'] 
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HISTORY    OF 

PRIME  MINISTERS. 

X  O  contemplate  for  feme  centuiies  the  fate  of  the 
Miniflers  of  England,  who  fell  viftims  ^0  the  caprice  of 
the  Court,  the  corruption  of  the  times,  or  their  owix 
treacherous  conduct,  may  be  a  fiibje<Si:  worthy  of  the 
Philofopher  who  penetrates  into  the  caufes  and  elfeds  of 
human  aiFairs. 

This  may  be  deemed  a  curious  article,  ahhough  in- 
applicable in  thefe  days,  every  circumftance  hiving  been 
totally  changed,  and  many  of  the  grievances  of  which 
our  anceftors  fo  juftly  complained,  removed.  In  the 
perufal  of  this  abridgment  of  Hiftory,  we  leave  our  read- 
ers  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  following  aflertion,  ad- 
vanced by  a  Philolopher  of  the  laft  century,  as  wife  a 
Politician  as  England  ever  produced,—**  That  there  nc« 
*•  ver  yet  was  a  Prime  Minifter  ofGreat-Bri'ain,  but 
*'■  either  broke  bis  own  neck  or  his  mailer's,  or  both, 
"  unlefs  he  faved  his  own  by  the  facrificeof  his  matter's. '* 

PRIME  MINISTERS  FROM  THE  CONQUEST. 

Died  by  the  baiter  .         3     Died  in  exile  -  4 

Ditto  by  the  axe         -  10     Ditto  penitent    -  -       i 

Ditto  by  fttirdy  beggars  3     Saved  by  facrificing  their 

Do.  untimely  by  private  hands     t        mafters  -  4 

'  Ditto  in  imprifgnment  4  ,^ 

Total  to  the  Rcftoiation      3 1 
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